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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 11:02 a.m. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
~MINISTRY OF HOUSING 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much 
for the confidence you placed in me to be 
your chairman. As you know, this committee 
has been given the responsibility of review- 
ing a number of supplementary estimates, 
and I presume that it will be the desire or 
the wish of the committee that we review 
these estimates in the manner that has taken 
_ place in the past. That is, the minister would 
_make an opening statement and a repre- 
sentative of the opposition parties would in 
' turn also make opening remarks and be 
_ replied to by the minister. 

The first ministry on the list supplied by 
the Legislature is the Ministry of Housing. 
| If the minister is here I would now ask him 
| to introduce vote 805, and if he has any 
_ officials here, to introduce them as well. 


Ms. Bryden: Have we decided in which 
order we will take the other estimates? Will 
they be as ordered in the book? 


| Mr. Chairman: It is my understanding that 
they will be in the order that they were 
_ printed in the Votes and Proceedings of 
| March 11. That is, Housing, Government 
_ Services, Revenue, Agriculture and Food, 
_ Environment, Transportation and Communi- 
_ cations and then the Office of the Assembly. 


Ms. Bryden: Thank you. There will be a 
_ lead-off statement permitted on each of these, 
_ I presume? 


|. Mr. Chairman: It will be permitted. The 
_ minister will lead off and then each opposi- 
| tion party will have the opportunity to make 
a lead-off statement as well. 


On vote 805: 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I do not 
have any formal statement to make. I have 
| just the one item. It is, as indicated in your 
book, the amount of $6 million to cover the 
costs incurred by the ministry in the first- 
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time home buyers grant plan and is money 
that was expended as a result of an open- 
ended programme. The number of valid ap- 
plications to the Ministry of Revenue, the 
administrators of the programme, exceeded 
our estimates by the amount that is shown in 
the book, $6 million, and that’s the money 
that we are required to pay as a result of 
the programme. 


I would like to introduce to you my 
deputy minister, Mr. Crosbie, and there is 
another gentleman who will be coming in 
later, Mr. Yurchuk from the Ministry of 
Revenue, who administered the programme. 


Ms. Bryden had asked me today, in the 
form of a note, for some information and 
documents. We are in the process of trying 
to get those for you. I hope we will have 
them before we have concluded here, and if 
not, we will get them to you. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cassidy, 
our housing critic, is unfortunately away and 
he didn’t anticipate that this committee 
would be sitting today when he left, so I'm 
subbing for him. I would like at the very 
outset to say that since we last had an op- 
portunity to discuss the estimates of the 
housing ministry, there has been a develop- 
ment that I think should be discussed im- 
mediately. It was raised in the question 
period this morning. I would like to move 
that this committee be given the minutes of 
the Ontario Housing Corp. relating to the 
purchases of the southeast city land in the 
Ottawa area, and that we be given an op- 
portunity to discuss the judgement in the case 
of Karam and Karam vs. the National Capi- 
tal Commission. There are some very serious 
comments or allegations made about the 
Ontario Housing Corp. in that judgement; 
about their handling of land purchases and 
some questioning of it. I would like to move 
that the minutes of the Ontario Housing 
Corp. relating to these land purchases be 
made available to the committee and that we 
be given the opportunity to discuss those. 


Mr. Chairman: Ms. Bryden, I appreciate 
your motion. However, vote 805 does not 
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include the Ontario Housing Corp. Therefore, 
I really cannot accept that motion. I would 
have to say it is quite possible such a 
motion would be in order after the budget 
and when this estimate committee sits again 
after budget time—if the estimates are pre- 
sented to this committee. Because of the 
purpose of vote 805 before us today, I would 
have to rule that motion out of order. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman. I feel it is 
a matter of great urgency that these allega- 
tions be cleared up. It appears we may have 
to wait two or three months before we can— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I recog- 
nize it is out of order, but, Ms. Bryden, I 
don’t know what your purpose is in trying 
to bring it before the committee at this 
time. I think I very clearly and straightfor- 
wardly stated in the House a few moments 
ago that I would make a full statement con- 
cerning that particular item in the House on 
Monday. I would respectfully request that 
the matter be dealt with as the Chairman 
suggested. I will make that statement—and 
perhaps once you have heard the statement 
and received the information, you may not 
be quite as concerned as you are at the 
present time. 


Ms. Bryden: We won’t have the oppor- 
tunity to examine the minutes in the House; 
only in committee. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: That is right. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any comments 
on vote 805? 


Ms. Bryden: Yes, Mr. Chairman, just brief- 
ly; the home buyers grants were put forth as 
a method of stimulating housing construction. 
We are very sceptical that it actually did not 
anything more than clear out the inventories 
of developers and raised the price of exist- 
ing houses that were available. We would 
like to hear the minister’s comments as to 
how many houses he really thought were put 
into production as a result of the incentive 
of the home buyers grants. 


The second thing is, we would like to look 
at who benefited from them. That is why I 
have asked the minister if he can provide us 
with statistics on the number of grants given 
to home purchases of varying amounts—say 
starting with $20,000 homes, $30,000, $40,- 
000, and so on. I think the groups needing 
housing the most are the low- and middle- 
income groups—and we would like to see 
who benefited from the grants. 


We would also like to know how many 
grants went to males and how many went to 
females—whether there were any attempts by 
people who had the home in one partner’s 
name to get grants, even though they already 
owned a home in the other spouse’s name. 
How many grants were awarded by mistake 
and error and had to be paid back? How 
many grants were rejected, and for what 
reasons? What were the geographic locations 
of the grants? Roughly, we would like to see 
a breakdown of how many went to each 
major urban centre and how many went to 
rural areas, 

Without that sort of information it is im- 
possible for us to judge the value of the 
programme and whether it really did pro- 
duce the benefits that were aimed at in set- 
ting it up; or whether it was more of a pre- 
election gimmick, as has been suggested by 
some people. 

All I’m going to do in my lead-off state- 
ment is just ask for that information, and 
when we have that perhaps we will be in a 
better position to discuss the grant. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I’m going to con- 
fine my remarks to the first-time home buyers 
grant. The shortness of time allocated to 
these supplementary estimates does not allow 
a full review of the government’s housing 
programme, although we all agree it would 
be nice to do it. 

First, I want to ask you this question: How 
can it be possible that a government was so 
financially secure just last spring that it could 
launch these giveaway programmes, and then 
nine month later—but after an election mind 
you—it uses the cold hand of financial re- 
straint over everything? The home buyers 
grant, though, moved a lot of somebody’s 
housing inventory. The press described the 
unsold house inventory as having grown to 
enormous proportions in late 1974 and early 
1975, and by the end of 1975 inventories in 
the Toronto area have dropped over 50 per 
cent, and we suspect that prices went up. 


The home buyers grant programme en- 
couraged persons to enter into an ownership 
position while their income barely allowed 
them to meet mortgage payments. As the 
election drew near, the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
promised assistance on high mortgage inter- 
est costs. This undoubtedly increased the 
funding requirements of this programme by 
inducing more people to partake of the pro- 
gramme with a safety valve lying ahead for 
them. 


This assistance was referred to in the 
Treasurer's (Mr. McKeough) programme re- | 
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view as being in place, and shows as recom- 
mendation 11.27 on page 263. Now, after 
having the programme functioning, what does 
the government do? It back-pedials from lar- 
gesse with money to restraint and passes in- 
creased burdens on to the property tax 
abruptly by reducing its 1976-1977 Edmon- 
ton commitment, and it welshes on its prom- 
ise of assistance on high mortgage interest 
costs. 


So what will happen to these marginal 
purchasers, faced with substantial tax in- 
creases and no relief from interest costs? I 
fear that many of them will be in serious 
trouble. Maybe all of this money should have 
gone last year to municipalities, which will 
take it on the chin this year because of the 
lowered level of expectation. 


Looking at the figures, the supplementary 
estimate is for $6 million for a grand total 
of $60.5 million. However, in a call to the 
Ministry of Revenue we were advised that 
81,052 applications have been approved as of 
sometime last week. If this is the case, this 
means that the money requirements are $81- 
odd million in fiscal 1976, $20.263 million in 
fiscal 1977, and $20.263 million in fiscal 
1978. I would like to have an explanation of 
the apparent discrepancy. 


First of all, where will the $20 million 
come from? According to Revenue that is the 
shortfall. Or there is confusion between the 
ministries as to the number of approvals? I 
find it somewhat hard to understand that 
your ministry used $54.5 million for the 
original estimate. I see a copy of an internal 
report which projected a cost for this pro- 
gramme, I believe, of between $70 million 
and $85 million in the first year. The same 
report said that such grants are “visible, can- 
cellable and positively received.” It sounds 
like a premium offer on corn flakes. 


Yet by far the most critical problem area, 
the construction of rental accommodation, 
was passed over in considering grant options. 
We all know that construction shortages 
cause high rents, so we got rent review. I 
have the feeling that you borrowed from 
calendar 1976 construction business with this 
election booster, and that starts will really 
be off this year. Who will buy this year, with 
restraint, high taxes and high mortgage rates? 


I have to turn to the question of what are 
the predictions for starts this year in Ontario. 
I find it hard to hope for much of a showing 
in apartment starts. The matter of who got 
the money is also disturbing. You were right 
when you said last fall that a programme 
without a ceiling is silly. At that time, we 
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reported that 16.3 per cent were in the 
$50,000 to $75,000 range, 0.9 per cent were 
in the $75,000 to $100,000 range and 0.2 
per cent were over $100,000—a total of 17.4 
per cent approximately over $50,000. 


[11:15] 


If the Ministry of Revenue figures of 
81,000 odd approvals are correct and these 
percentages still apply, it would appear that 
you gave away in 1976 $14 million for homes 
over $50,000 and will have to give $3.5 
million in 1977 and $3.5 million in 1978 
for homes over $50,000. I have to get back 
to the question of what numbers are correct 
because, if the approvals are lower, then we 
must have been talking about applications. 
Therefore, I wonder how come such a high 
percentage of rejections. 


The whole programme raises questions. I 
can’t help being suspicious when I read on 
page 16 of Budget Highlights, 1975 Ontario 
Budget: “Expiry of the temporary stabilization 
measures introduced in the budget ensures 
the long-run financial integrity of Ontario.” If 
that statement had said: “Introduction of 
stabilization measures ensures the long-run 
financial integrity,” I might understand. But 
the text implies that the province will be 
okay financially when it gets out of such 
programmes. 


Summarizing, I have to feel that the pro- 
gramme was poorly conceived, firstly, be- 
cause you got poor value for the money in 
that you have hurt this year’s business when 
it will be needed more. Secondly, you brought 
marginal purchases into home ownership and 
jeopardized their equity by the transfer of 
heavy burdens to property tax and by backing 
off on mortgage assistance promises. 


Thirdly, apparently you don’t have a lot of 
funds and have substantial outlays to face for 
two more years. Fourthly, a lot of money 
went to people who really didn’t need it. 


I would appreciate it if you would answer 
my questions and clarify some of the apparent 
gaps and tell us how many starts you expect 
in Ontario in 1976. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of all, as to the 
comments by Ms. Bryden, the programme was 
never intended to stimulate house construc- 
tion. I think if you go back to the time that 
the programme was introduced you'll find that 
it was stated at that time it was to stimulate 
the sale of houses. There was new construc- 
tion then and that was fine, but certainly it 
was a bonus. The idea at the time was to 
try to stimulate the economy, to get houses 
moving, to get people into housing—coming 
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out of rented accommodations into houses 
of some form from mobile homes on up—and, 
as a result, to experience by that stimulation 
in the purchase of homes and in some cases 
the construction of new ones the purchase of 
goods and other things that would go into 
these new homes. It was never intended that 
this programme be a pure housing construc- 
tion programme. 


Mr. Hall has asked a number of particular 
questions. First of all, Ms. Bryden, there are 
a number of things that we just dont have, 
either in my ministry or in the Ministry of 
Revenue. For example, we cannot at this 
stage anyway give you a breakdown on the 
grants as between males and females recip- 
ients. We don’t have them specifically for 
individual urban centres or urban areas. We 
don’t have a breakdown on the exact areas— 
at least not at this time. Maybe that can be 
extracted from the information that is avail- 
able. I don’t know, Mr. Yurchuk, if that’s 
possible. If so, we’d have to advance it to 
you at a later time. 


Perhaps I can touch upon some of the 
points. I am not going to attempt to answer 
questions that Mr. Hall has placed before me 
that are not related to this particular vote. 
We will have ample time to discuss all those 
questions in some considerable detail when 
my estimates come forth later on. Not too 
much later on, I hope. We will then have a 
chance to go at it in all of the votes in the 
various parts of the ministry’s estimates. 


As for the breakdown of information and 
statistics relating to the programme, the ma- 
terial we have from the Ministry of Revenue 
breaks it down by various regions of the 
province. For example, the number of units 
in eastern Ontario under this programme was 
6,368. That is for used or resale homes. The 
new homes in eastern Ontario totaled 4,452. 
The figures can be broken down further. In 
the case of used homes or resale homes there 
were 5,213 detached, 97 row, 392 semi- 
detached, 328 condominium townhouses, 199 
condominium apartments, five co-op units, 
and 134 mobile homes. 


For new homes, the breakdown is 1,278 
detached, 23 row, 234 semi-detached, 849 
condominium townhouses, 421 apartment 
condominiums, 37 co-op units, 548 mobile 
homes and 1,062 built by the individuals 
themselves. 


Ms. Bryden: Excuse me. This is just eastern 
Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: This is just eastern On- 
tario, yes. The total for eastern Ontario was 


10,820 units, with an average price of 
$33,093. The number of persons involved was 
31,568, and there were 424 duplexes in- 
volved. 


Mr. Hall: Do you mean this is the number 
of people who moved into these units? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: These would be the 
people involved in moving into these units, 
yes. 

Looking at the average prices—in eastern 
Ontario again—15.3 per cent of the units 
were up to $20,000; between $20,000 and 
$30,000 it was 26.6 per cent; between 
$30,000 and $40,000 it was 30.9 per cent; 
between $40,000 and $50,000 it was 16.9 
per cent; and they diminish rapidly from 
there on. Between $50,000 and $60,000 was 
6.6 per cent of the total; then from $60,000 
to $70,000 it was 2.1 per cent; and from 
there on it was less than one per cent—0.5, 
0.3, 0.1. At $100,000 it was 0.1 per cent, 
or a total of 16 units. I can also tell you that 
there was a total of six units between 
$100,000 and $110,000, six between $110,000 
and $120,000 and two at $200,000. This is in 
eastern Ontario. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to use up a 
lot of time. I can go through these figures 
for each of the regions, but would you prefer 
that I give the totals for the province? 


Mr. Hall: It would be suitable to me, Mr. 
Chairman, if the minister gave us a copy 
that gave us the totals for the province to 
date. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: All right. 


Ms. Bryden: May we have a similar break- 
down for the other regions? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, it’s all here. 


Ms. Bryden: Not necessarily read into the 
record, but would you provide us with a 
copy? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, rather than taking 
your time in reading them into the record, I 
will make them available to you. These are 
the figures as of Feb. 9. We could possibly 
update the actual figures for you. Just as an 
example, if I can give you totals quickly for 
Metropolitan Toronto. There were 16,005 
units with an average price of $50,153 with 
48,494 persons, and 732 duplexes involved in 
that. Again, I won’t go through all the details. 
The largest group in the area of price was 
4,649 units between $40,000 and $50,000 
which is 28.9 per cent of the total in Metro- 
politan Toronto. 
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Mr. Hall: You are boggling us with 
statistics. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I am just attempt- 
ing to give you the information you have 
desired. I could sit here and read it con- 
tinually. For the benefit perhaps of me, Mr. 
Germa ‘and, I guess, Mr. Lane ‘from the 
north, in northern Ontario there was a total 
of 6,309 units for an average price of $26,- 
835 involving 19,421 persons. Of that, a total 
of 4,483 were used units and 1,826 were 
new. The largest group was in the price range 
between $20,000 and $30,000, that’s 31.8 
per cent. Up to $20,000 it is 30.2 per cent 
so it would appear that the people in north- 
ern Ontario purchased homes at a lower price 
than they did in some of the other areas of 
the province. 


Let me give you the statistics for the 
whole province. The total number of units— 
again, this is as of Feb. 9—74,540. That has 
been updated, I think; Mr. Hall’s corrected 
it so 81,000 is quite correct. The average 
price was $39,118. There were 47,749 used 
units and the number of new units was 
26,791. The largest area of price, the largest 
percentage, was between $30,000 and $40,- 
000—that is 21,180 units, 28.3 per cent of 
the total. Between $40,000 and $50,000, it 
was 17,498 units, with the percentage of the 
total being 23.4. Nineteen per cent of ‘all the 
units in Ontario were above the $50,000 
mark; from $100,000 and up, the percentage 
was 0.458, a total of 342 units out of a grand 
total of 74,500. 


Ms. Bryden: 
$200,000? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Over $200,000? There 
were 86 units. There were two in eastern 
Ontario. 


Ms. Bryden: The 342 units over $100,000 
include 36 over $200,000, is that right? 


How many were over 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, I can give you a 
breakdown on it. Between $100,000 and 
$110,000, there are 111 units. Between $110,- 
000 and $120,000, 67 units. Between $120,- 
000 and $200,000 there are 128; and 
$200,000 plus, 36. 


Ms. Bryden: Thank you. 


Mr. Hall: Just so I understand there are 
roughly 15,000—14,500—units in the bracket 
over $50,000; is that the number? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes; I didn’t add them 
up but I think you are right—over the $50,- 
000 mark, right. The greatest number of those 
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would be in the Metropolitan Toronto area. 
Although it isn’t broken down municipally, 
by specific urban areas, I think you could 
probably say with a degree of accuracy that 
Metropolitan Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and 
London are the areas where the prices would 
have been higher. 


Mr. Gregory: Through you, Mr. Chairman, 
to the minister: I noticed you mentioned in 
your statistics the type of housing known as 
co-op units. I was given to understand, 
through one experience reported to me 
that co-op units were not eligible for first- 
time home buyers grants. The incident was 
brought forward because one applicant was 
turned down. He brought it to the attention 
of the ministry, but there were several others 
in that co-op, had received grants and were 
now being asked to pay them back. Are they 
eligible for purchase? 


[11:30] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would have to say, 
according to the statistics, some certainly will 
be—because we have here a list throughout 
the province of 86 used co-op units in total; 
and under new there were 64 jn total across 
the province. My information is, yes, they 
were eligible for purchase. Now, that would 
be to purchase and not for any rental area. 


Mr. Gregory: So the answer I got back in 
one instance, that they were not eligible, 
would not be correct? There would be an- 
other reason that they would be turned 
downP 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: To the best of my 
knowledge, the programme included co-ops; 
and if they were turned down I would have 
to see the specific application ito find out if 
there was some other reason. But, Mr. Yur- 
chuk, I don’t think they would be turned 
down simply on the grounds that co-ops were 
not eligible, because they were. 


Mr. Yurchuk: Not specifically, no. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Regulations 310 and 
544 both deal with co-ops coming into this 
programme. 


Mr. Gregory: I should really go back to 
the ministry to find out the specifics. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would think so, to the 
Ministry of Revenue, yes. 


Mr. Kerrio: Just as a point of clarifica- 
tion, Mr. Minister. In relationship and com- 
parison, say, of the north and Metropolitan 
Toronto to other areas, when we take aver- 
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ages, how much would the land value reflect 
on the averages? If you follow me, you 
could be building a $25,000 unit in the 
north and end up with the same unit that 
costs $40,000 in Toronto. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, I think that’s true in 
some parts. 


Mr. Kerrio: It’s the relationship. I am just 
saying that it’s really not relative to the value 
of the home being built in the sense of the 
average cost to the homeowner. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, that’s probably cor- 
rect. In some parts of the north you will find 
that the land costs are substantially lower 
than they are in Metropolitan Toronto and 
areas immediately adjacent. I can tell you, 
though, that building costs in some parts of 
the north are a devil of a lot higher. 


Mr. Kerrio: I appreciate that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can give you an exam- 
ple of the town of Red Lake where the cost 
to service a lot was in the vicinity of $27,000 
—just to service it, you know—which is just a 
little heavy. This is because of the type of 
terrain. But I would say on balance that you 
are probably quite correct; that the total 
package in many of the northern communities 
would be lower than you would find in 
southern communities. 


Mr. Kerrio: There was one other point I 
would like to make in asking a question in 
this regard. It may be worthwhile looking at 
the building criteria and not having someone 
invest in land through a home buyers grant 
to purchase a valuable piece of land, as op- 
posed to the value of the house that goes 
on it. In other words, they wouldn’t be specu- 
lating in land with the grant—as opposed to 
buying a simple lot and building a house on 
it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There had to be a unit 
on the land, of course, I think what you are 
saying is that someone may buy an older 
home on a valuable piece of land and really 
is looking to get the land and not neces- 
sarily the house. I am sure that may have 
happened. We haven’t broken that down. 


I just want to touch on the point that you 
are making on price. In northern Ontario, 
for example, the average price of a home 
that was built by the individuals themselves 
was $29,705; whereas, if you go to eastern 
Ontario it is $31,982 or $2,000 more, central 
Ontario, excluding Metro, is $46,537, and 
when you get to Metropolitan Toronto, for 
owner-built houses, the average price was 


$87,750—and that would include, of course, 
the price of land. So you are running about 
$40,000 difference between—oh gosh, more 
than that—between the northern and the 
southern Ontario averages. 


Mr. Evans: One question, Mr. Chairman. 
I have two applications in my riding—there 
may be more—that were turned down. Now, 
these were used houses, but they claimed 
that the value of the house was too low. What 
I would like to know is, who inspects these 
houses? Do they really go out and inspect 
these houses to find out what the market 
values of them are? For instance, I know 
these houses which were turned down and 
I don’t understand why they were turned 
down. I just wondered if they inspect them. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: My understanding is that 
the assessment branch of the Ministry of 
Revenue were the people who made any 
evaluation as far as the buildings were con- 
cerned. Mr. Yurchuk, is that correct? Your 
assessment branch made evaluations as far 
as whether they were— 


Mr. Yurchuk: Yes. In some cases we do 
have the members of the assessment division 
of the Ministry of Revenue actually going 
out there and verifying certain facts. That 
would include their estimation of fair market 
value. 


Mr. Evans: These people claim they never 
were inspected. They were just turned down 
because they said—I know of one couple who 
bought an old house. I am advised they had 
no toilet in the house and they had to put 
in a bathroom. They bought it for $15,000 
and spent another $15,000 on that house so 
it would be livable, but they were turned 
down on the application. I have your people 
looking into it now but I just wondered 
whether or not you really did go out and 
inspect them. I don’t think you did. 


Mr. Yurchuk: I can’t say whether or not 
these two particular ones have been in- 
spected, I could just make the general state- 
ment that we dio have people who do go out 
and inspect houses. 


Mr. Germa: Mr. Chairman, I’m looking at 
the estimates for 1975-1976 of $54.5 million. 
I add to that the $6 million in the supple- 
mentary, which gives a total of $60,500,000. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I want 
to apologize to the committee. I did leave out 
a figure and I was misled in the beginning. 
It was drawn to my attention when we got 
into discussion. You are absolutely correct. 
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The $54.5 million was the original 1975-1976 
estimate. There was a Management Board 
order approved on Jan. 20 of $25.5 million 
which brought it up to $80 million. The 
supplementary we are dealing with will bring 
us to:the $86 million. I apologize to the com- 
mittee for not giving that information earlier. 


Mr. Hall: An order for $25 million? 


Mr. Germa: We have an $86 million total 
on this programme? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, may I ask why 
the $25 million and $6 million would not 
appear in the supplementary? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: When the House is not 
sitting it can be handled by Management 
Board approval for moneys required to be 
spent on that sort of open-end programme. 
When the House is in session, we must come 
in for any other moneys; if the House is not 
in session it can be handled by Management 
Board warrant. 


Mr. Hall: Is this a cash flow programme? 
Has that money been paid out? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Germa: The thing is getting even more 
disastrous than we thought. This programme, 
to my mind, accomplished nothing whatso- 
ever as far as house construction in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario was concerned. We are up to 
$86 million; how does that fit with a letter 
I have, dated March 1, 1976, signed by the 
Treasurer of Ontario, wherein he says, “Our 
preliminary assessment is that the first-time 
home buyers grant encouraged the purchase 
of 90,000 homes in Ontario during the nine 
months of its operation.” 

Even with the $86 million, I can see you 
are $4 million short already according to the 
Treasurer. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In the first year of the 
programme, it was $1,000 per unit and then 
$250 for the next two years. There will be 
money in my estimates in the coming fiscal 
year and there will be money required in the 
following fiscal year to meet the commitment, 
as it was originally, to meet the $1,500. 


Mr. Germa: You are going to need another 
$45 million next year to pay the $250. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is right. 


Mr. Germa: You are going to need another 
$45 million next year to meet the second 
commitment according to— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, $22 million. 


Mr. Germa: Yes, $22 million. There is an- 
other $45 million added on to that within the 


next two years. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is correct. 


Mr. Germa: But according to the Treasurer 
(Mr. McKeough), even at this early date, you 
are still $4 million short of meeting this year’s 
commitment, when the Treasurer tells me 
that 90,000 homes have been purchased in 
this nine-month interval we are talking about. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Remember, Mr. Germa, 
there are 4,000 qualified applicants that—let 
me start it this way: You cannot get your 
grant until you have moved into the home. 
There are some applicants who will be re- 
ceiving the grant under the programme in the 
next fiscal year; there are 4,000 of those 
applicants who qualify and will receive the 
initial $1,000 in the first three months of the 
next fiscal year. There is $4 million there that 
will be required in the next fiscal year for 
qualified applicants. 


Mr. Germa: That’s going to mean another 
$26.5 million next year. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Germa: That takes care of the dis- 
crepancy then between the Treasurer’s 90,000 
and your 74,000. 

The second question was raised, I believe, 
by Mr. Evans. The programme went along 
okay up to and including the day of the 
election, but after election day things seem 
to have changed and it appears that the gov- 
ernment is trying to escape its liabilities and 
its commitment. Even though the commit- 
ment is ridiculous, I think the government has 
to live up to what it said it was going to do. 

I’m talking about rejections on the basis 
of not being fair market value as enunciated 
in section 1(g). My impression of fair market 
value is what a willing buyer will pay a will- 
ing seller. That is the traditional method of 
establishing fair market value in the free 
enterprise system. That’s the only way you 
can establish fair market value. No one can 
go in and say that, in his opinion, you haven’t 
paid the market value. Because when two 
people are making a deal, and they come to 
a deal, that is the fair market value, even if 
you agree or not. Time and time again I’ve 
been getting complaints about rejections on 
the basis that the applicant has not complied 
with section 1(g); he has not paid fair market 
value. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I can’t 
comment on the rejections because, as I in- 
dicated at the very beginning, this particular 
figure is in my estimates as the funding 
agency, and the administration of the par- 
ticular programme was carried on by the 
Ministry of Revenue. So any rejections on 
any interpretation of the Act were done by 
the Ministry of Revenue. concerning ques- 
tionable arrangements being made between 
the vendor and the purchaser. Perhaps Mr. 
Yurchuk could comment. 


Mr. Yurchuk: The main reason for having 
a concept of a fair market value was to 
prevent sales of homes which would include 
substantial amounts of gifts. For example, 
weve received some applications where the 
house was sold for $1. That would be an 
abuse of the programme, in our interpre- 
tation, and for that reason the concept of 
fair market value is being used. 


As to the tolerance of what is considered 
fair market value for assessment purposes, 
the tolerance that would be acceptable for 
this programme is still being reviewed by 
the minister and will be coming out shortly. 


Mr. Germa: Could I ask how many appli- 
cants have been refused on account of sec- 
tion 1(g)—people who you think have not 
paid fair market value? 


Mr. Yurchuk: I’m sorry, I don’t have that 
figure. 


Mr. Germa: Could I record a case in 
point? I have the case of a Mrs. Susan Gobbo, 
157 Darby St., Sudbury. She paid $29,000 for 
a house. She bought it through Peter Lush 
Real Estate Ltd.; the thing was on the market 
and advertised through a real estate agency. 
She bought it from a Mr. Larivierre who is 
no relation, a stranger to this person, Mrs. 
Gobbo. She paid $29,000 in northern Ontario 
where the average price, according to the 
minister, is $26,835. And yet a rejection slip 
came back that she did not pay the fair 
market value. 


Here are two strangers exchanging prop- 
erty through a licensed real estate agency. 
The house was widely advertised and yet 
that was the price arrived at, and I cannot 
for the life of me understand how the 
Ministry of Revenue can go in and say you 
didn’t take market value. 


[11:45]: 


Mr. Yurchuk: I would appreciate getting 
that specific case and we will look into it. 


Mr. Germa: There has been a letter on 
the minister's desk for three weeks now. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would have to say, 
Mr. Germa, that that particular case prob- 
ably deserves to be reconsidered immedi- 
ately, because, as you have related the facts 
here, it seems to me that that particular per- 
son does, in fact, qualify, and it’s a matter 
that the ministry should definitely look at. 


Mr. Germa: I think you as the minister 
should impress upon the Ministry of Rev- 
enue that it is deliberately obstructing your 
programme. This section, 1(g), fair market 
value, now I appreciate the problem you 
faced with the person who paid $1, but 
my God, when a person pays $29,000 in 
northern Ontario, through a real estate 
agency—if this had been a private deal you 
could maybe think there was something 
underhanded, but when it comes through a 
real estate agent, widely advertised, fair 
market value was established. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am very pleased to 
have Mr. Germa on the record as saying 
that anything that is dealt with through a 
real estate agency is all very proper and 
above board. We will certainly look into 
that. 


Mr. Germa: Will you impress upon the 
Minister of Revenue (Mr. Meen) that it is 
not his purpose, it is not his job in life, 
to obstruct your programme? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I certainly will. 


Mr. Germa: Because it appears to me that 
there is deliberate obstruction going on 
here. Also, Mr. Minister, you are aware of 
the International Nickel Co. selling out the 
town of Copper Cliff? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Germa: I am getting rejection slips 
on account of those sales, Certainly, they 
were not done through a real estate agency, 
but the International Nickel Co. is not a 
charitable institution. The International 
Nickel Co. is selling houses that they have 
owned for 70 years. I have a house in ques- 
tion which was 72 years old—which in this 
day and age is not worth a hell of a lot 
of money—a four-room, frame bungalow, sit- 
ting on stilts; a typical miner’s house. 

Certainly, when you come along with a 
price of $8,000, maybe to the Minister of 
Revenue that doesn’t look like fair market 
value, but my God, when you look at the 
house—with its tarpaper roof, sitting on 
stilts, 72 years old, frame, four rooms—$8,000 
is a good market price for that house. Yet 
I am getting rejections, and there are 300 
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sales in the town of Copper Cliff which 
came under this time frame. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As you know, Mr. 
Germa, you and I have had some exchange 
of correspondence and discussion on that 
| situation in Copper Cliff, and we overcame 
some difficulties. I would have to agree with 
| you, knowing the area you are talking about 
and having been in the community, that for 
some of the buildings in that community 
| $8,000 is a good price. If there are rejec- 
tions there, I think each of these should 
_ be looked at. I can tell you this, the Min- 
_ ister of Revenue and I have had discussions 
_ on the rejections. We have had information 
brought to us concerning rejections based 
| upon where the act of the purchaser of the 
| property, through no fault of his own, 
| through an act of some government agency 
_ either federal or provincial; in some cases, 
| municipal—delayed the individual from being 
_ able to qualify for the programme, and we 
' are looking at those particular instances in 
_the hopes of bringing equity into each of 
these situations. If you can document these 
' cases to myself or the Minister of Revenue, 
| I think they can be dealt with on an equit- 
_ able basis. 


_ Mr. Germa: I am not going to be able to 
_ look at all the 300 sales or whatever, 1,000 
_ sales, in the city of Sudbury. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I am referring to any 
rejections that you may have had brought 
_ to your attention. 


_ Mr. Germa: Every rejection doesn’t come 
_to my attention. It’s only those people who 
are wise enough to know that I am in 
_ business who come to me. Certainly I do try 
to go after them, but I say it again, I think 
there is a deliberate programme of obstruc- 
tion to pull the government’s fat out of the 
fire as a result of the bad decisions in this 
| programme. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think that’s at 
all correct; that is your assumption and your 
_ opinion, and I can assure you that the Min- 
ister of Revenue has not in any way indicated 
_to me that he is trying to obstruct this pro- 
gramme. On the contrary, he has attempted 
on a number of occasions, and I have met 
' with him on a number of occasions, to iron 
' out some difficulties that we have found. We 
_ don’t pretend by any stretch of the imagina- 
_tion that this programme has operated as 
_ perfectly and as smoothly as perhaps it could 
_ have or we would like it to have, but on the 
whole I think the programme has worked 
out fairly well. Sure, there are some areas 
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where we may have to re-examine what has 
happened. We are prepared to do that. I do 
not accept the criticism that the minister is 
trying to obstruct what the programme is 
intended to do. 


Mr. Germa: I get the impression and the 
feeling that there is a resistance and a reluc- 
tance in the past few months. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Germa is going in 
both directions here. On the one hand, he is 
telling us the programme is no good and that 
we spend too much money, and, on the other 
hand, he tells us the programme is not being 
administered properly and that we're ob- 
structing it. I don’t understand. 


Mr. Germa: You've got to be responsible 
for your actions now. I have my own im- 
pressions why this programme was instituted 
and I think you know too why it was in- 
stituted. The events that have transpired 
since the day the programme began may 
have changed, and there is no more political 
benefit to the government of Ontario to 
continue this pay-out, so I suspect that they 
are trying to escape the liability. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I totally reject that. 
Mr. Germa: That’s my impression. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s your impression and 
I totally reject it. I think it’s impossible. 


Mr. Germa: I brought two vivid cases to 
mind here, if that’s not evidence in my book 
of the government trying to escape its lia- 
bility— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Have you brought both 
of those cases to the attention of the Min- 
ister of Revenue? 


Mr. Germa: Yes, I have. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Then I am satisfied that 
both of those cases will be looked at and 
dealt with in an equitable manner. 


Mr. Germa: What I’m wondering about is 
the people who don’t get to my office. How 
do they get the problem resolved? Do they 
just walk away grumbling about the govern- 
ment of Ontario being a bunch of sharpies? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know how you 
deal with those. I’m assuming you can only 
deal with those matters which you are made 
aware of. I still feel that the programme is 
being administered fairly and in an honest 
manner by the Ministry of Revenue. If the 
people walk away feeling that way about it, 
I think people are competent to sit down and 
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either contact their local member or write to 
the minister and have their matter dealt with. 


Mr. Germa: You know that most people 
are not that sophisticated that they know 
how to deal with and get around the red 
tape and the bureaucracy of government. 
Most people will walk away in disgust. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If you aren’t keeping 
a high enough profile in your riding that 
people know who to go to, that’s your prob- 
lem, not mine. 


Mr. Germa: The misdeeds of this govern- 
ment are keeping me working 22 hours a day 
already. This is just another problem on my 
lap in trying to correct these things which 
should not even have happened. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The imagined misdeeds 
of this government that you keep talking 
about keep me going 24 hours a day, so 
we're even. 


Mr. Germa: It’s time to clean up the act as 
far as this programme goes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The act is pretty clean. 
If that’s the only complaint you’ve got about 
this whole programme, I think we’re in pretty 
good shape. 


Mr. Germa: I have a complaint about the 
total outlay of money—the total waste of 
government funds. You didn’t put any ceilings 
on house prices. Hon can I readily agree to 
subsidize a person who can buy a $200,000 
house? How can I readily agree to subsidize 
a person who can buy a $100,000 house? 
Of all of the weaknesses in the programme, 
this should have been on the basis of need. 
When you're handing out a crust of bread 
to somebody at the very low income level, 
you go through his income with a magnifying 
glass. Then here is somebody with a $200,000 
house and you hand him a $1,000 bill—we 
talk $1,500. The whole programme is ridic- 
ulous from day one. At least you made the 
commitment and you shouldn’t be allowed 
to escape your liabilities. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is no intention of 
trying to escape the liability. That’s why I’m 
here asking for $6 million more. That’s why 
I’ve already told you and youve discerned 
quite rapidly that it’s going to cost us $26 
million in 1976-1977 and another $22 million 
plus the following year. I don’t think we’re 
trying to escape our liabilities at all. We have 
those liabilities and we know they are there 
and those moneys will be requested through 
the estimates. 


Mr. Germa: You are throwing up road- 
blocks or somebody is throwing up roadblocks 
already and I can see new roadblocks coming 
in for the next two years. That’s the reason 
I raised it. I’m asking you to talk to the 
Minister of Revenue. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I certainly will. 


Mr. Germa: I'll take your word for it that 
you are not obstructing but I say again some- 
body is obstructing it and it has to be in the 
Revenue department. 


Mr. Hall: I would like to go back to the 
matter of mortgage interest and to 11.27 of 
the special programme review which stated: 
“In view of the introduction of tax credits to 
offset interest charges over 10% per cent on 
mortgages ...” is the minister not— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, with the 
greatest of respect, there is absolutely 
nothing— 


Mr. Hall: If I could just make my point, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t see any point 
to it. As I told you, I will make a statement 
in the House because we are wasting the time 
of the committee. 


Mr. Hall; Does the minister not feel that — 
the promise of assistance by the province on — 
the cost of mortgage interest over 10% per 
cent induced people to buy and increased 
the funding rate for this programme? This is ~ 
my point. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. 


Mr. Hall: It didn’t have a positive effect 
on more people applying—you don’t feel that? — 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I don’t think so at 
all. On the contrary. 
I think, Mr. Hall, you have considerable — 
expertise in this area. It seems to me that if 
you can reduce the size of the mortgage by ~ 


$1,500 and then amortize that $1,500 over © 


20 or 25 years, that is a substantial reduction ~ 
in the amount of money that you will pay 
in interest over that period of time. I think — 
anyone would sit down and calculate that 
who was going to buy a home. If they had, 
let’s assume, $3,000 for a down payment and © 
they could increase that down payment to — 
$4,500, that $1,500 amortized over the 20- f 
or 25-year period is a substantial reduction © 
in the amount of money that individual will — 
pay for that home. I think many people sat — 
down and calculated that; I know I certainly — 
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did when I saw the programme coming on. 
I calculated what sort of saving that was 
going to give to an individual. 

Whether it’s equitable or not in the total 
scene it certainly helped a lot of people. If 
you take a look at the average price for 
Ontario, especially if you could remove Metro 
from that particular figure, you would find 
that people were buying homes at a moderate 
price and saving substantial money. 


Mr. Hall: Well, with all respect, I believe 
that you are editorializing more than I am 
now— 


Hon. 'Mr. Rhodes: You brought the subject 
up. 


Mr. Hall: —but I still suggest to you that 
aside from the grant, the statement by the 
Premier of the province (Mr. Davis), obvi- 
ously backed up by the programme review, 
that homeowners would be protected over 
10% per cent would induce people to buy 
houses in no uncertain terms. However, you 
have said— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Hall, I will just 
make this one final comment. This pro- 
gramme came into being—it was announced 
by the government—in April, 1975. Any com- 
ment made by the Premier relating to mort- 
gage interest was well on into the fall and 
I can assure you that if you take a look at 
the number of applications that came in on 
this programme, it sure as blue blazes wasn’t 
related to the statement made by the Premier. 


Mr. Hall: I believe your statement in the 
House in November indicated that at that 
time you only had 81,679 grants—on page 
982. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Rhodes: That’s the number that 
had been processed at that time. It was 
drawn to your attention that we had got quite 
a number. The figures I have as of Feb. 9, 
is 74,000, and you and I both know it is at 
86,000, counting the applications that have 
yet to be processed but that do qualify. 


Mr. Hall: That’s right, and we were still 
hoping for mortgage interest rate protection. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Not at April, we weren’t 
—and you know it. 


Mr. Hall: Not at April— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: And I think it is irre- 
sponsible for you to attempt to sit here and 
mislead this committee on that particular 
item. 
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Mr. Hall: Well, Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
wouldn’t want to mislead the committee, I 
will tell you that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I know you wouldn't. 


Mr. Hall: I would like to ask you one 
further question. Does the minister still insist 
that new construction was not one of the 
prime purposes of the programme as you 
advised Ms. Bryden in an earlier comment? 
Was it not one of the prime purposes? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, it was anticipated 
that there would be new construction, but 
one of the main purposes of that particular 
programme—combined with others that we 
have been substantially criticized for as being 
nothing but election gimmicks—was, as an- 
nounced by the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) 
at the time, something to stimulate the 
economy, the same as the reduction of the 
sales tax on automobiles was, in the hopes of 
being able to stimulate the economy and get 
production going. 

We knew that there would be some new 
construction. We also included the purchase 
of existing homes for the purpose of having 
people buy, for example, condominiums that 
were available on the market—to have people 
buy them, move into them, buy the neces- 
sary furnishings and draperies and what have 
you that will go into those new units and 
hopefully stimulate the economy in _ that 
way. I think it did that. 


[12:00] 


Mr. Hall: Mr Minister, may I ask you one 
further question? Do you feel that in effect 
you borrowed from your construction poten- 
tial for calendar 1976 budgets? Are we now 
going to have an unstimulated construction 
economy because of this fairly substantial 
amount of money, in a year when we prob- 
ably need more than we did in 1975? 


Hon Mr Rhodes: No, I don’t think we 
borrowed from it. I think we may have 
brought on stream houses that might not 
have been built in 1975, that rather would 
have been built in 1976 or 1977—and that 
were built in 1975. But the housing stock is 
there; they have been built. If it draws away 
from the construction industry for 1976-1977, 
it would be because there is no demand. And 
you and I know there is a demand. So I 
would say that as far as construction is 
concerned there shouldn’t be any drop-off. 
The demand is there. It is a question of 
whether the people are prepared to buy the 
houses at the prices that they are being 
offered at. 
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Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, were you aware 
of any consideration that we might have 
done something with rental accommodation 
in this programme when you were trying 
to decide what you should do? I know it is 
hindsight, but would you not have felt that 
this would have been helpful? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I am not aware 
of any desire to use it for rental. Many of 
the people that made the purchases with 
the $1,500 grant were people who moved 
out of rented accommodation into ownership; 
many of them were. 


Mr. Hall: It is my point that rental accom- 
modation was the most critical area in 
residential accommodation. It seemed to be 
bypassed in favour of this other type of 
grant. I just have to wonder whether that 
was good reasoning. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Hall, I think you 
are well aware that the construction of rental 
accommodation in this province has been 
declining substantially since 1972. The desire 
on the part of developers to build rental 
accommodation was falling off. 

The ability of Ontario Housing to build 
rental accommodation for families was being 
stymied in a number of areas. This pro- 
gramme, if nothing else, took a lot of people 
who were in rental accommodation and put 
them into housing—into their own units— 
which obviously had to free up some rental 
accommodation. So, I think you accomplished 
—in a small sense perhaps in the total picture 
—but you did provide more rental accommo- 
dation. 


Mr. Hall: “In a small sense,” you said. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think if you take the 
number of units—if you take eight million 
people in this province and you take the 
number of units that were developed. You 
know as well as I do—because I have listened 
to you say these things—the real crunch as 
far as rental accommodation. I recall the de- 
bate on rent review quite vividly. The real 
crunch on rental accommodation is in cities 
like Toronto. Some of your colleagues in the 
Legislature have said to me quite openly that 
you didn’t have the problem in London; you 
didn’t have the problem in Kitchener. 


Mr. Hall: This grant has been used more 
in this Metro area than in other areas. I 
would suggest to you that you could have 
assisted three rental units for each home pur- 
chase unit with the cost funding that you are 
doing. 


The last thing I would like to worry a little 
bit more about, Mr. Minister, is this $25-odd 
million that had gone to accommodation 
valued at over $50,000 in your total pro- 
gramme by time of expiry. It is a substantial 
amount of money and I obviously assume this 
wasn’t envisaged when the programme was 
initiated. Is that a fair statement? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t say that we knew 
at the time the programme was being devel- 
oped what type of house was going to be 
purchased or what type was going to be built. 
But, again, I draw to your attention that if 
you consider the Metro market in the total 
picture—and I think you have to because this 
is where the people are andi this is where the 
demand was—if you consider the Metro mar- 
ket in the total picture, where your average 
price was $50,972, you're talking of a total 
number of units, 12,017, going above the 
$50,000 mark, and boosted substantially by 
the market in Toronto. 


If you look at the number of new homes 
built, which apparently was one of our goals, 
there was an average price of $87,750. At 
$50,000, I’ve drawn a line across the paper 
and said everything above $50,000 was 19 per 
cent of the total number of units. 


I think if you tore your statistics apart a 
bit more and narrowed that down to the 
prices in Toronto and how they affected the 
averages, it would probably be easier to go 
up to $70,000 in Metropolitan Toronto, for 
the number of units. As an example, between 
$50,000 and $70,000 you've got 18,000-plus 
units built. I would suggest that those are 
brought up very high by the Metropolitan 
Toronto area. 


Mr. Hall: That concludes my questions. 
You've tried very hard to defend the situation, 
Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I would make a 
short comment that might be helpful in the 
matter Mr. Germa was bringing up. I have 
had and am still having some of the problems 
that Bud mentioned—people calling me to get 
a clarification of what the situation is and 
how long they still have to get the grants and 
so forth because there’s been a holdup in 
registering the deed in the land office or 
something of this nature. 

I found out that the northern affairs officers 
are very knowledgeable about this _pro- 
gramme and have been very helpful to me 
when I’ve been out of the riding. My wife 
simply tells the people that I’m away and to 
call the gentlemen at the northern affairs 
office. They’ve been most helpful in getting 
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some of these things straightened out. Maybe 
that might be of some use to Bud! if he’s hav- 
ing the problems I was having, and still do 
have in some cases. Just a comment, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Germa: That substantiates my conten- 
tion that the government is being obstruction- 
ist in its programme. I think everybody is 
having trouble across the province. 


Mr. Lane: I think an awful lot of people 
are having difficulty understanding whether 
or not theyre entitled to it. Maybe they 
moved into their homes before the date or 
after the date or maybe the deed wasn’t regis- 
tered. There are many things which can hap- 
pen and which have no relation to the gov- 
ernment but it’s certainly of concern to the 
people who are involved. We had a lot of 
useful help and I just wanted to pass it on 
for what it’s worth. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let me make one com- 
ment. Pll give you an example of the sort of 
thing which happens and which we’d like to 
try to rectify but we’ve no way of knowing 
until the whole thing resolves itself. 

We had qualifying times, as you know; 
times when you had to have these things in. 
We had a situation in which a piece of prop- 
erty was owned by someone who lives in 
Florida and there was an offer to purchase. 
The offer to purchase was accepted; it was 
signed by the owner of the property in Flori- 
da and put in the mail and sent back to the 
individual who would then have had time to 
make his application and qualify. 


But while that letter was on its way from 
Florida the postal workers went out on strike 
and so the letter sat in some post office some- 
where—maybe down here on Front St.—until 
the strike was over. By the time the letter got 
back to the intended purchaser the time 
limits had all gone. 

We had no way of knowing that, of course, 
until that individual brought it to our atten- 
_ tion. That particular item is being cleared up 
and handled properly. The individual had no 
control whatsoever over that situation. 


It’s not intended to obstruct anyone. If we 
know about these situations we try to clarify 
them and to rectify the situation as quickly as 
we can. I regret that you have the attitude 
that everybody in the world is against every- 
thing. That’s an unfortunate situation you 
have to live with. 


Myr. Germa: No, just this government, not 
everybody in the world. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I know the odd mistake 
is made in those utopian provinces out west— 
rapidly being reduced in number—but we 
won't get into that. 

Mr. Germa: I don’t think they make false 
promises and try to renege on a promise 


when it tums a little bit too expensive for 
them which is the case here. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We haven’t done that 
either. 


Mr. Germa: You know damn well that this 
programme has got too expensive for you. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
either. 


We haven’t done it 


Mr. Germa: Your estimates indicate you 
only had $54 million. That is what you were 
willing to spend on the people of Ontario. 
Now here you are, almost double. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, that’s what we 
thought we would have to spend. We found 
the programme was more popular than we 
had anticipated and we're meeting our com- 
mitments. I’m pleased to know you feel we 
should meet our commitments because if you 
happen to be around when our estimates 
come on in the following year you will be 
able to vote “yea” most heartily in favour of 
the extra $26 million, in order that we meet 
our commitments. 


Mr. Kerrio: The Minister of Culture and 
Recreation (Mr. Welch) is having a tougher 
time giving the money away than you are. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We’re about even. 


Mr. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, 
I have a couple of remarks to make. There 
have been questions about the success of 
the programme. I think you mentioned just 
now that it has been most successful. This 
is the problem that you have created in my 
riding; my constituents are concerned that 
youre not going to reintroduce it this year 
and they have given me a blast for this 
reason. I feel, if it’s the concern of the 
people in this House that we create housing 
to relieve the housing shortage and we have 
a programme that has been so extremely suc- 
cessful, that maybe instead of being so con- 
cerned with cutting down why don’t we con- 
sider some method of reinstating it, or at least 
look into the possibility of carrying it on? 
Possibly we’re not financially able to do so, 
but it certainly is a programme that has 
relieved some of the housing shortage, and 
I don’t think anyone can deny this. As far as 
price is concerned, in my riding alone—it’s 
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a riding that stretches about 100 miles from 
the south to the north—there is a_ price 
variance of $20,000 to $30,000 in the houses 
coming on the market, so it’s very hard to set 
a criterion that certain houses should be 
exempt from this programme. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Johnson, I don’t 
expect that we’re going to see the programme 
back as it has been operated during its life- 
time. I am on record as having said, and I 
repeat again, that I believe this programme 
has to have some sort of ceiling on the value 
of the home. I really don’t see the need for 
a government subsidy of any kind for some- 
body who is building a house for $100,000. 
I know that if I was going to build or buy 
a home for $100,000, my decision would not 
be changed by whether I got $1,500 from the 
government or not. I do believe that there 
should be some sort of ceiling, just from the 
experience that we’ve had with this pro- 
gramme. What that ceiling was would be 
open for discussion, but the ceiling would 
have to be such that it would include the 
very high cost areas such as Metropolitan 
Toronto. 


If you were to have that programme, let’s 
say you set the prices say, for conversation’s 
sake, at $70,000 because of Metro. In my 
community, or in Bud’s community, a $70,000 
home is pretty substantial, and we’d probably 
both be criticized because somebody built a 
$70,000 home in Sudbury or in Sault Ste. 
Marie with a $1,500 grant. I don’t think you 
can make flesh of one and fowl of another. 
If you are going to allow $70,000 in Toronto 
it should apply to the rest of the province 
as well, because if we didn’t do it we'd get 
lashed from pillar to post for catering to the 
needs and wants of Hogtown. I don’t think 
we want that either. We do need a ceiling 
of some kind, I think, if this programme is 
to go on, but I don’t anticipate it will. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I was very glad 
to hear that the minister, in hindsight anyway, 
now concedes that there should have been a 
ceiling on the programme. I think when the 
original estimate went through, this was sug- 
gested by our representative — although I 
wasn't in the House at that time but that 
was my understanding—but the government 
tumed it down at that time. Perhaps they 
didn’t realize how many people were going 
to climb on the bandwagon. 


It certainly seems to me that the expenditure 
of $134 million, which is going to be the 
total cost of this programme, could have been 
used much more to provide low-income hous- 
ing, or rent supplements or things like that. 


I’m sure it would all have been spent on 
furnishings and other household needs and 
would have stimulated the economy as well. 
So it’s really a question of who was doing the 
spending in this case. Also, as to whether it 
actually did have any effect on housing pro- 
duction, even though the minister said that 
wasn’t one of the objectives, that was cer- 
tainly the understanding that I had when 
it came out. There was a six per cent drop 
in housing starts in Ontario last year so it 
didn’t seem to have that much effect. I 
think there would have been more direct ways 
to stimulate housing starts. I wanted to pur- 
sue the figures again a bit more. You said 
that 74,540 units have received the subsidy 
and we are budgeting for 86,000 units on 
this vote. 


[12:15] 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s as of Feb. 9. 


Ms. Bryden: Does that mean that 11,460 
applications have been approved since Feb. 9 
but have not been paid? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: On March 10, approved 
were 81,858 and we have received a total 
of 115,961. 


Ms. Bryden: Are these applications? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let me qualify those. 
The original applications received were 92,018 
and the replacement applications received 
were 23,943, for a total of 115,961. The 
number approved as of March 10 was 81,858. 


Ms. Bryden: I am sorry, I don’t quite fol- 
low. You said 92,000 original applications. 
What were the replacement applications? 


Mr. Yurchuk: This is where the application 
is incomplete. It’s missing some documents 
that are required in order to have it pro- 
cessed properly. These will be applications 
of that type. They happened primarily at the 
beginning of the programme when it was not 
all that apparent to everyone what kind of 
documentation would be required. 


Ms. Bryden: Do I take it then that there 
were 92,000 applications received and there 
were 86,000 granted? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, 81,858 have been 
approved. 


Ms. Bryden: Well, then, where is the extra? 
You expect that you need $86 million, which 
is presumably 86,000 grants. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There are 4,000 in round 


figures still in the mill. That is what I was | 
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referring to when I was responding to Mr. 
Germa’s question; the 4,000 that would come 
on into what will be required to be paid 
next year. 


Ms. Bryden: But you are asking for 86,000 
and you say 81,800. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is a point I want 
to get cleared. We have 81,858 approved 
now. The estimates are looking for 86,000. 


Mr. Yurchuk: The other 5,000 applica- 
tions are those that are expected to be ap- 
proved between now and the end of the 
fiscal year. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The money then will be 
required for those from this fiscal year. 


Ms. Bryden: Does that mean that there are 
still 5,000 applications that have not been 
processed? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They are in the process 
of being processed. I hope they will be com- 
pleted by the end of the month. 


Ms. Bryden: Do we know how many ap- 
plications were turned down? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, 3,901 applications 
did not meet the qualifying criteria of the 
legislation. I point out that that is 3.4 per 
cent of the total applications. 


Ms. Bryden: Can you give us an indica- 
tion of what was the principal reason for 
them being turned down? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t; I don’t know if 
Mr. Yurchuk can or not. 


Mr. Yurchuk: I am not sure of the prin- 
cipal reason, but among the major reasons 
were prior ownership of a housing unit. I 
don’t have the exact breakdown of the rea- 
sons. 


Ms. Bryden: May I ask then, on the owner- 
ship, was it possible if the husband and wife 
owned a house which was held only in the 
one person’s name, that they could qualify 
for grants assuming they moved into the new 
house and then did not live in the other 
house? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Perhaps I should answer 
that. As far as the legislation is concerned, 
no, they were not; but it is my understanding 
that sort of thing may have happened and 
went through in the processing of applica- 
tions. It’s one of the things that have given 
us problems, and there are some prosecutions 
pending as a result. 


Ms. Bryden: Do you mean the legislation 
really prevented it? It was considered a fraud? 


Hon. Mr. Rhedes: Yes, it would be con- 
sidered to be a fraud; it was considered im- 
proper as far as the legislation is concerned. 
The intent of the legislation was to help 
first-time homeowners; it was not to allow 
people to do this sort of thing. But you and 
I know there is always somebody out there 
trying to figure out ways of beating the sys- 
tem, one way or the other. 


On the application form—did we give you 
a copy of the application form? 


Ms. Bryden: No, not yet. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have one here we 
will make available to you. Item 4 of the 
application is the statement that all state- 
ments that are made are true and accurate 
and the statement has to be verified. They 
can inspect the housing unit, if necessary, 
and false statements may lead to prosecutions 
under the Criminal Code of Canada and the 
imposition of penalties therein contained. 
And item 3 says: 


Neither I nor my spouse, nor any co- 
owner nor the spouse of any co-owner of 
the housing unit, has ever received the 
Ontario home buyers’ grant; and neither I 
nor my spouse, nor any co-owner nor the 
spouse of any co-owner of the housing 
unit, has previously been the owner of 
the housing unit. 


We will make this available to you. 


Ms. Bryden: Just one final question then. 
How many grants were made where you 
subsequently discovered there was either a 
mistake or a fraud; and how many have been 
asked to be repaid? 


Mr. Yurchuk: I believe that to date we 
have audited approximately 2,500 applica- 
tions. We have proceeded on to special in- 
vestigations on 45 of them. We are pro- 
ceeding to prosecution on 14. There has been 
one conviction up to date, and it included a 
fine of $1,000 as well as having to return 
the grant. 


Ms. Bryden: And in some cases have you 
not prosecuted but asked for the return and 
received the grant back? 


Mr. Yurchuk: Yes. I would say that we 
have approximately 40 or 50 of those out- 
standing. 


Mr. Kerrio: Mr. Minister, in summarizing 
my remarks J think they are meaningful 
opposition criticism and contain some viable 
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alternatives. I would bring two areas into 
focus that genuinely concern me and I would 
offer my own humble opinion as to how they 
should have been handled and should be 
handled in the future. 

I would suggest, first, that it was a gross 
error in having this programme available in 
areas of housing where it is obvious that 
people did not need help; and there should 
be some measure of an equitable relationship 
between the person’s ability to pay and the 
grant. 

The second point I would like to make, 
and I think it is a more important one—it is 
something that I feel very strongly about and 
I would criticize this aspect of it—is that I 
cannot think that we can be financially re- 
sponsible to the people of Ontario and have 
too many open-ended programmes of any 
type. I think that in a time of restraint, if 
we are going to operate a programme, that 
rather than the time element on the calendar, 
I would prefer to see a reasonable budget set 
forth and to stay within the framework of 
that budget. I can’t see where one is more 
viable than the other. I really suggest to you 
that in the sense of priorities in any ministry, 
and in particular this one, I would sooner 
see in the future any particular programme 
govemed rather by what we can afford and 
what we propose as a budget, rather than 
have a time element as the governing factor. 
That is the only comment I would like to 
make. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Kerrio, your con- 
cept, if I understand you correctly, would 
be on a kind of first-come, first-served basis. 
It’s interesting. 


Mr. Kerrio: Isn’t that true, if it is a year? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is an interesting con- 
cept. 


Mr. Kerrio: It is the same thing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Not really. I must say 
that I don’t totally disagree with you, and 
on occasion I am sure I will be looking to 
you for support in this area on the universality 
of many of the programmes we do have. You 
obviously don’t believe in the universality of 
programmes from what you said, and I 
don’t totally disagree with you. Perhaps as 
time marches on, we will have occasion to 
support similar stands. I will look carefully 
at your reaction at that time. 


Mr. Kerrio: Thank you, I will be cautious. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: So will I. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, again I have to go 
back to statistical information you provided. 
Am I given to understand that the total — 
number of applications are 115,961, com- 
prising 92,018 in one group, and 23,948 in 
the other? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, the replacement ap- 
plications were the 23,943—people who ap- 
plied and for some reason or other they had 
applications— 


Mr. Hall: This is units numbers we are 
looking for. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: So we have a total that we are 
really talking about of 115,961 as of March 
10? And you say that 81,858 are approved? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Excuse me, that’s a 
duplication if you will, or a replacement of 
part of those that came in, the 92,000—is that 
correct? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As of March 10. 


Mr. Hall: Let me rephrase this thing. How 
many separate applications have there been, 
either new or used? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There have been 92,018. 


Mr. Hall: That’s the figure. So the 23,948 | 
is a sub-figure of that? | 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right—that’s 23,943. 


Mr. Hall: And you expect to approve 
roughly 5,000 more and you have turned 
down 3,901 so far. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, that will probably 
be 4,000. 


Mr. Hall: So that’s 9,000. There are a 
couple of thousand floating around some- 
where then, is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, and I think some 
probably will be those I referred to earlier, 
again in discussions with Mr. Germa, where 
we have some situations that we would like 
to reassess because of legitimate positions 
taken by individuals who through no fault of 
their own were made ineligible. We want to 
consider all of these, and I think you need 
that sort of a cushion area to work in. 


Mr. Hall: Since this is a one-year pro- 
gramme for this first $1,000, will you just 
be getting this money from the Management 
Board if you find that you need more? Is 
this the method you use? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, because our esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year will be coming 
into the House or committee in the very near 
future; that’s where you will be dealing with 
that. 


Mr. Hall: So it could include some original 
grants as well as the $250 grants? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is $4 million that 
we know of already. 


Mr. Hall: And are there applications still 
flowing in? Could this still go higher? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They have until the end 
of June to submit their applications. 


Mr. Hall: It’s really a little hard to con- 
ceive of— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s the owner/builder 
situation, where they are moving in. 


Mr. Hall: So it is conceivable that it might 
be up over 100,000 then, isn’t it—100,000 
applications approved? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I guess anything is con- 
ceivable. We are looking at the possibility of 
90,000; that’s the best estimate we can give 
at this time. 


Mr. Hall: Hoping for 90,000? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Estimated; like when 
you build) a house, you estimate what your 
costs are; get a cost-plus estimate. 


Mr. Hall: I had a pretty good idea what 
my costs were when I built a house. It wasn’t 
open-ended. 


Mr. Kerrio: No money for the extras. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The sewer contract was 
tendered. 


Mr. Kerrio: We feel we do it when we bid 
the price. 


[12:30] 


Mr. Germa: Mr. Chairman, we have been 
talking about the giveaway portion of the 
programme. Where do we get tangled up 
with administrative costs here? I’m sure, 
when you only expected 54,000 applications 
and now youre up to something like 86,000, 
there must have been some added administra- 
tive costs. Where dio we find them? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The 1975-1976 estimate 
was $0.5 million for administrative costs. We 
had Management Board approval on Jan. 20, 
again, of $400,000 for a total of $900,000. 
The part of the $6 million that we’re talking 
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about here is $0.9 million. Is that right? I’m 
sorry—there’s nothing additional for adminis- 
trative costs. 


Mr. Germa: In the supplementary? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In the supp!ementary. 
Mr. Germa: But you did have $400,000 by 


cabinet order? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, that’s right. 
Mr. Germa: On account of this programme? 


Ms. Bryden: Is that your department or 
Revenue? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, that comes into my 
department. We’re the funding agency; it 
flows through us to Revenue. 


Ms. Bryden: Revenue would not have adidi- 
tional costs? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. The money comes 
from us but why, I'll never understand. It 
should be in that ministry but there it is. 


Mr. McCague: For information, was there 
not a cut-off date for applying for that grant? 


Mr. Yurchuk: The cut-off date for applying 
for all except owner-built homes is the end 
of June, 1976. 


Mr. McCague: The cut-off for applying? 


Mr. Yurchuk: That is correct. After that we 
camiot accept any new applications. 


Ms. Bryden: What was the exception? 


Mr. Yurchuk: The exception was owner- 
built homes and that cut-off date was Dec. 
81, 1975. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 2, vote 805, 
carry? 


Item 2 carried. 
Vote 805 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the supple- 
mentary estimates of the Ministry of Hous- 
ing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Once again, I compliment you on the 
very efficient manner in which you have 
handled the committee. Obviously, the confi- 
dence placed in you by the members of this 
committee is well-founded and I look forward 
to you holding this high, lofty position when 
I return with my estimates after the budget. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister, 
for the compliment. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY OF 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Chairman: The next estimates to come 
before the committee is the Ministry of 
Goverment Services. I see the minister is 
here. 


Who is your critic? Is Mr. McClellan your 
critic? 


Ms. Bryden: Our critic, Mr. Chairman, is 
not present. He is Mr. Davison. 


Mr. Chairman: We have before us the sup- 
plementary estimates of the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment Services. This comes under item 8, 
vote 704, in the amount of $2.65 million. 


The usual procedure is to have a few 
comments from the minister, then from rep- 
resentatives from the opposition parties and 
the minister has the opportunity to reply. 
Madam Minister, if you have any comments? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
first I would like to introduce our executive 
director of the administrative division, Mr. 
Silver. 


The vote you have before you is pretty 
straightforward. This is $2.65 million and it is 
meant to defray the cost of living allowance 
to annuitants which was provided commenc- 


ing Jan. 1, 1975. 
On vote 704: 


Mr. McClellan: I wanted to, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, raise with the minister the ques- 
tion of a whole category of people who do 
work for the government, but who are denied 
employee benefits. I am referring, as you 
may recall, to the cleaning staff who work 
now on a contract with Consolidated Main- 
tenance Services. 


I want to raise with the minister the ques- 
tion of whether the time has really come to 
end the practice of contracting out govern- 
ment services. And particularly for groups 
of employees who one would normally ex- 
pect to be included in the regular civil serv- 
ice complement and to be accorded the same 
kinds of provisions with respect to fair wages, 
with respect to job security and with respect 
to pensions and benefits as regular civil 
servants. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McClellan, I just wonder 
if your comments are within the bounds of 
this vote. As you will note, the transfer pay- 
ments deal with the Public Service Super- 
annuation Act and the Superannuation Ad- 
justment Benefits Act. 
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Mr. McClellan: Perhaps you could explain 
why it is inappropriate to discuss a work 
force which ought to be covered, I would 
assume, by employee benefits—but because 
of the practices of this ministry are excluded 
by virtue of the fact that their jobs are con- 
tracted out to subcontractors, and therefore 
they are not regular civil servants. And if 
they were included in the regular civil serv- 
ice complement, my sense is that then they 
would be dealt with by this vote. 


I just want to make the point that there 
is no justification for continuing to award 
contracts to subcontractors at the minimum 
wage and when the contracts expire, then to 
re-award the contract to a second contractor 
at the minimum wage or slightly above the 
minimum wage, without giving the workers, 
not just decent wages, but the full range of 
benefits that normal civil service tenure pro- 
vides. Perhaps this is because this work force 
is an immigrant work force. Perhaps it is 
because the government deludes itself that 
they are able thus to save a lot of money. I 
would really like the minister, though, to 
explain why the ministry consistently excludes 
relatively large numbers of workers from the 
civil service status. And I really raise it by 
way of a question. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Ruston, did you have 
any comments? 


Mr. McClellan: May I have a response? 


Mr. Chairman: As I mentioned at the out- 
set, a representative of each party would 
make their remarks and then the minister 
has an opportunity to make her remarks. I 
have followed that procedure. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, I haven’t got 
anything major. I am more interested in 
hearing an explanation of the general reason 
for this expenditure. I apologize for being late. 
I will just ask individual questions as far as 
this vote goes. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Madam Minister, 
do you have any comments? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, well in response 
to Mr. McClellan’s point, I would suggest that 
it is not directly relevant to this vote at all. 
Mr. McClellan, this is simply a retroactive 
payment that we have brought here for ap- 
proval. The comments that you made might 
be better raised after the general provincial 
budget is introduced in April. I think it. 
would be a good opportunity then to air that _ 
entire matter. I'll be glad to respond to you 
at that time. 
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Mr. McClellan: I am quite happy to do 
that, if you could give a general idea of the 
direction that you’re planning to go. I believe 
there was a commitment at least to bring 
fair wage provisions into the procedure. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: This does not really 
relate to the superannuation transfer pay- 
ments. 


Mr. McClellan: You don’t choose to re- 
spond to this in any way at this time? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, not at this time. 


Mr. Ruston: Maybe I could ask a question. 
If I missed it I apologize. You started to ex- 
plain what the transfer payment is. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, Mr. Ruston. This 
is a retroactive payment to defray the cost of 
living allowance, which was introduced to 
annuitants as of Jan. 1, 1975. 


Mr. Ruston: I don’t have any major objec- 
tions to it. I think that if it has to do with 
the cost of living allowance I must admit that 
I would be very strongly in favour of that 
type of benefit. I’m concerned about other 
things that I think we'll have to bring up 
under the regular estimates, that have to do 
with cleaning staff and with a number of 
things, but as far as this vote is concerned, 


I have no objections at all. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: This is just an adjust- 
ment upward of eight per cent. 


Ms. Bryden: Can I ask, what is the differ- 
ence between the two amounts? One is under 
the Public Service Superannuation Act and 
the other under the Superannuation Adjust- 
ment Benefits Act. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry, to which 
two amounts were you referring? 


Ms. Bryden: The detail on page 7, it’s 
$1.55 million under the Public Service Super- 
annuation Act and the other is under the 
Superannuation Adjustment Benefits Act. 
Which employees are covered by these two 
amounts? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We administer the 
two Acts and all of those benefits. Can you 
tell me, Mr. Silver, where the fine line is? 


Mr. Silver: I think it’s just a question of 
timing. Certain employees are covered under 
one Act and with respect from Jan. 1, 1975, 
there are adjustments in the benefits. There 
were certain adjustments in benefits from Jan. 
1, 1975, that are covered under the Super- 
annuation Adjustments Benefits Act. It’s just 
a question of timing. 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: When the 1975-1976 
budget originally was drawn, it was not 
known then what the amount of the increase 
in pension would be, and until that had been 
established a token amount was inserted; that 
is, $1.6 million. When the order in council 
was drawn and’ approved then a retroactive 
payment was made, so this payment of $2.65 
million is the amount required to bring the 
supplementary estimate up. 


Ms. Bryden: I’m not clear. You said as of 
Jan. 1, 1975. Is this payment for the 12- 
month adjustment ending Jan. 1, 1975, or 
starting Jan. 1, 1975? 


Mr. Silver: Starting Jan. 1, 1975. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It starts and goes 
through the final three months of that fiscal 
year, 1974-1975. Then it continues on from 
April to the end of this fiscal year, 1975-1976. 
So, for the earlier three-month period there 
is an amount of $850,000. Then the total an- 
nual cost for 1975-1976 of $3.4 million, which 
is a gross overage of $4.25 million. Then you 
deduct from that the amount that we had in 
the budget, which is $1.6 million, leaving a 
balance of $2.65 million. 


Mr. Silver: There are just certain employees 
covered under the one Act, and certain em- 
ployees under the other Act. It’s split up in 
that manner. 


Ms. Bryden: Can you roughly indicate 
which employees are under which? I had the 
impression—I may be wrong in this—that the 
adjustment benefits are for employees who 
have been retired quite a long time ago. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Silver: That’s the distinction, yes. 
Actually this whole amount relates to former 
employees. I believe the amount of $1.55 
million relates to those who have retired prior 
to Jan. 1, 1975, and the $1.1 million relates 
to those who retired from Jan. 1, 1975. 


[12:45] 


Ms. Bryden: Could I ask are there any 
cost-of-living adjustments planned for the 
year 1976 on top of this eight per cent which 
went from Jan. 1, 1975? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would expect that 
there will be an adjustment but I can’t say 
how or when. 


Ms. Bryden: Certainly the cost of living has 
gone up at least 10 or 11 per cent last year 
and these employees will certainly need an 
adjustment if their standard of living is not 
to be reduced. 
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Mr. McClellan: I want to put you on notice 
that in our opinion you are permitting unfair 
and exploitive labour practices. I want to ask 
you to give it your serious attention and I 
hope that you have it dealt with adequately 
before your full estimates come up in the 
spring. 


Mr. Chairman: Does item 8 carry? 
Item 8, vote 704, carried. 
Vote 704 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the supple- 
mentary estimates of the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services. I would just like to inform the 
committee that I have been advised that the 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions (Mr. Snow) will be unavailable on Tues- 
day. With the permission of the committee, 
could the estimates be rearranged so that the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions would follow Revenue? Would that be 
agreeable? 


Ms. Bryden: Does that mean Monday? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, that would mean on 
Monday we would begin Revenue and, 
following Revenue, we would go into Trans- 
portation and Communications. 


Ms. Bryden: I wanted also to request an- 
other change and to know whether it can be 
fitted in with what you were saying. Our 
agricultural critic is not available Monday 
evening and would like Agriculture and Food 
not dealt with Monday evening. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, then this would work 
out to his advantage. 


Ms. Bryden: Do you think it will take all 
day Monday, afternoon and evening, for those 
two, or can we definitely schedule Agriculture 
and Food for the slot that Transportation and 
Communications was inP 


Mr. Chairman: Again I can’t make a deci- 
sion for the committee but it would seem to 
me if we scheduled Revenue and Transporta- 
tion and Communications for Monday after- 
noon and evening—and remember we cannot 
meet on Monday until probably 4 o’clock or 
later because I believe Mr. Lewis is speak- 


ing—then we would begin Agriculture and 
Food on Tuesday, if that would be agreeable 
to the committee. 


Ms. Bryden: Well, that would be a help. 
Then if it looks as if it is changing, we might 
reconsider it. 


Mr. Chairman: Then that would be Agri- 
culture and Food and Environment for Tues- 
day. Would that be agreeable to the com- 
mittee? 


Ms. Bryden: Would it be agreeable to 
switch Environment and Agriculture and 
Food to be sure that Agriculture and Food 
doesn’t come on Monday evening? 


Mr. Chairman: I didn’t make myself clear. 
I suggested that the committee would do 
Revenue and Transportation and Communica- 
tions on Monday and then begin with Agri- 
culture and Food on Tuesday. 


Ms. Bryden: That would be fine. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, if that’s agreeable 
with the committee then we will try to get 
notices out to the members informing them 
of that. 


Mr. B. Newman: Could you have that put 
on the order paper, Mr. Chairman, so that 
others who may not be on the committee 
would know what has happened? 


Mr. Chairman: I believe notices are sent 
to each of the members of the committee. 


Mr. B. Newman: But there are members 
who are not on the estimates committee who 
would like to participate in the debates and 
not realize that Agriculture and Food has 
been shifted. 


Mr. Chairman: Could that be done, Mr. 
Clerk? Right, okay. 

Then that completes the work of the com- 
mittee today. We will meet again on Monday 
after the question period and the Throne 
debate speech by Mr. Lewis. The meeting is 
adjourned. 


The committee adjourned at 12:50 o’clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 8:12 p.m. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY OF REVENUE 


Mr. Chairman: I call the committee to 
order. We are here tonight to discuss the 
supplementary estimates of the Ministry of 
Revenue. The usual procedure is for the 
minister to make his opening remarks. I will 
then call upon the critics of the opposition 
parties. Then the minister may reply. 

We will begin, Mr. Minister, if you have 
any opening remarks, and wish to introduce 
your staff. 


On vote 904: 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Yes, I did want to begin 
by introducing my staff. 

Since I appeared before this committee 
with the Meen estimates of the year, there 
has been a change of deputies. I am pleased 
to introduce my new deputy, Dr. T. M. Rus- 
sell. Terry Russell comes from the Ministry 
of Treasury and Economics where he was 
ADM in economics. 

You probably all know Nestor Yurchuk who 
is the director of the GAINS branch of the 
ministry. Since this supplementary estimate 
deals entirely with GAINS, I asked Nestor if 
he would sit with me. Among the three of us 
I hope we can explain any of the questions 
and problems that you may have in looking 
at the supplementary estimate for $9.1 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Chairman, I might just mention I have 
given the official critic of the NDP and also 
to yourself, as the official critic of the Liberal 
Party, a summary of the schedule of the 
GAINS transfer of payment requirements for 
the fiscal year which lays this out pretty well. 
- You will see that the original estimate, calcu- 
lated about this time last year, or a little 
earlier, was $95.7 million. 

_ With the increases in the GIS—OAS/GIS 
_ which came along during last year—and! with 
two, three or four enrichments which we 
_ made on our own initiative; the first one be- 
_ ing in May, followed by another one in Octo- 
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ber, and a third one in January—the surplus 
which was running in the fall of roughly $1 
million is cancelled out by a deficit in the 
payments that accrued for the last quarter of 
1975 and the first quarter of this year. In 
other words, the last quarter of this fiscal 
year it would run to the extent of an even 
$10 million. 

In January, I think it was Jan. 20, the 
House was not in session at the time anyway 
so I couldn’t do this in the House. I got a 
Management Board order for $900,000 to tide 
us over for the February payment. The Feb- 
ruary instalment then was made up of the 
$900,000 by the Management Board order of 
Jan. 20 and the residue of the funds under 
the $95.7 million that had been approved in 
the basic estimates. That leaves a shortfall 
of $9.1 million required to cover the March 
instalment of the GAINS cheques. That is 
what this estimate is for. 


[8:15] 


Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
any of us have a great deal to quarrel with. 
We all of us agree with the general principle 
of the GAINS programme and that’s not 
what's at issue here tonight. I presume that 
we're being asked for this supplement partly 
because it was election year and this is one 
of the good things that accrue to certain sec- 
tors of the population during an election 
period; and, again, I have no quarrel with 
this because it did! help the people who 
needed it in a time of severe inflation. 

I wonder if whether part of this— 


Hon. Mr. Meen: If I might just rise to that 
for a moment, Mr. Chairman. I know why 
Mr. Young is saying these things, but the 
member for Yorkview knows full well that we 
made a very generous instalment improve- 
ment in January of this year as well, and that 
had nothing to do with Sept. 18. And I think 
it’s fair to say also that the Oct. 1 instalment 
had nothing to do with that either. 


Mr. Young: I might have added to this, if 
I had been allowed to, that a minority gov- 
ernment also is good for people of this type. 
We have both working for us now, and that 
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helps out. I was wondering whether the 
minister would care to comment whether part 
of this is also due to the fact that there is an 
increase in the number of people eligible now 
for GAINS which may not have been fore- 
cast accurately. I understand from what he 
said that likely the forecasts were pretty good 
except for the contingencies of the increases 
that came. 


Hon. Mr. Meen: A number of things hap- 
pened, Mr. Chairman. One of them is that a 
sizable part of the total number of dollars 
going out is represented by a relatively small 
number of people, those over 65 but with less 
than 10 years of qualification under OAS/GIS. 
They, therefore, don’t qualify for OAS/GIS, 
but if they’re over five years here they qualify 
for our GAINS, Therefore, with even a small 
indexing upwardly by the federal government, 
to say nothing of any enrichment we may 
feel we can put into it as well, every last cent 
of indexing by the federal government as 
well as our own then goes to that group. 
When you increase that level as to its present 
level of $265, you draw in people who didn't 
previously qualify, so you do increase the 
numbers as well, 


I think the ministry's estimate of the num- 
ber of people who would benefit is just about 
right. For purpose of calculation I believe the 
figure used was an average of about 270,000 
people. In the month of April, by the: sta- 
tistics you'll see on the sheet I gave to you, 
we had only 235,600. Now, that’s a low 
month because in that month the OAS/GIS 
recipients have to requalify under the federal 
scheme. Generally speaking, that is a low 
month andi the figure can be expected to rise 
rapidly in the following month, as it did. 

It went from 235,000 to 252,000 then flat- 
topping to 256,000, 257,000 and so on. But 
then you'll notice with the October increase 
of $12 and change, it went almost instantly 
from 259,500 to 277,000. And so it expands 
the base as well as the amount that’s going up 
and this does make forecasting of anticipated 
expenditures a pretty sophisticated art, to say 
the least. 


Mr. Young: I wonder if the minister wants 
to make any statement here. I suppose this 
is something, really, for the next round when 
the regular estimates come to us. Is there 
any thinking in terms of the eligibility of the 
spouse who may not, age-wise, be eligible for 
GAINS? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: J haven't any information 
on that at the present time, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Young: There are quite a number, as 
you must be getting and ‘as I' do and others, 
of people who are qualified and yet have a 
spouse who may not be able to work and 
are looking for a supplement to the income. 
They need it and nothing comes. 


Hon. Mr. Meen: This thinking is being 
triggered by the federal arrangement, of 
course. They're allowing down to age 60 


now, I think, for the spouse. 
Mr. Young: But GAINS doesn’t allow it? 
Hon. Mr. Meen: No. 


Mr. Young: I think that’s about all IT have 
at the moment, Mr. Chairman, 


Mr. McClellan: I just have a couple of 
short questions that I wanted to ask, The 
federal rates will be going up for the period 
April 1 to June 30, 1976, I understand, to 
$230.42 for singles and $439.56 for a married 
couple. I wonder if the minister could advise 
us what the GAINS enrichment, as you like 
to call it, will be for this period? 


Hon, Mr. Meen: No, I regret I can’t. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. McClellan’s figures would 
appear to be perhaps more accurate than 
mine, The federal figures, as far as I was 
aware, were not officially announced yet, It 
is easy to calculate them fairly closely and 
our estimate was $4.30 for a couple. What- 
ever that may be, I would expect at least 
that sum would be passed through. I can't 
speak for the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) 
though. That would be a budget item he 
would have to consider, 


Mr. McClellan: You would hope that he 
would at least pass it through? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Yes, that would be my 
expectation. 


Mr. McClellan: If I could just go back to 
the last enrichment in January, the minister 
may not be aware that there is a group of 
GAINS recipients who don’t seem to be: get- 
ting the enrichments, I have in my riding 
a residence for paraplegics, Bellwoods Park 
House— 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Are these the GAINS 
then that are in the 38,000-category under 
Community and Social Services? 

Mr. McClellan: Yes, that is right, 


Hon. Mr. Meen: That is a completely differ- 
ent programme from my ministry. 
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Mr. McClellan: Your estimates don’t deal 
with that programme at all 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Oh, no. I deal with the 
GAINS “A,” as we call it, GAINS aged, 65 


and over. 


Mr. McClellan: I see. So you don’t deal 
with the disabled? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: No, the blind and disabled 
are under Community and Social Services. 


Mr. McClellan: Right. I didn’t understand 
that, thank you. 


Mr. Reid: I just want to clear up some- 
thing. What is the average payment under 
this programme? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: I don’t know but perhaps 
Mr. Yurchuk can give us a figure. 


Mr. Reid: Have you got those in that 
schedule you gave these gentlemen? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: No. It does vary but 
here are the figures for January with the 
current state of payments. Those on GAINS 
only, the 6,200 or so in the month of January, 
$234; for OAS, GIS and GAINS, ie. those 
on OAS and GIS and also receiving GAINS, 
the average payment from us is $31. 


Mr. Reid: That is quite a spread. 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Yes, and the total average 
of the whole thing, that is, for everything— 
which indicates what a small quantity the 
GAINS only is—then is $36 over a _ total 
package of 275,000 or so at the present time. 


Mr. Reid: I’m a little vague on the extra 
line what you're asking for in the supplemen- 
tary estimates of $9,100,000. Is that for the 
enrichment, plus the number of people who 
because of the increase find themselves under 
GAINS then? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: It’s because over the total 
12-month period the payments out, although 
they. were somewhat less than we had fore- 
cast for the first six months—we were about 
$1 million ahead at that stage—had a shortfall 
because of the enrichments, because of the 
OAS and GIS increases and because of our 
own action in May with the upward adjust- 
ment of $3.78, then the further enrichment 
of $6.02 in October, and then the further 
one of $2.85 in January. Those reflect through 
into later months, for example, January, Feb- 
ruary and /March. It’s too bad I didn’t have 
more copies of this summary sheet. 


Mr. Reid: The Chairman has one. 


Hon. Mr. Meen: When you total all these 
up, it shows how the money wound up being 
spent before we got to the month of March. 
As I say, I needed $100,000 in January in 
order to make up the balance of the money 
that remained, supplemented with $900,000 
to look after the February GAINS payments. 
And that depleted the funds, you see. 


Mr. Reid: That’s what I would like to 
know then. Is this, as it is, going to cost 
roughly an extra $900,000 or $1-million per 
month more? Is that what we are talking 
about from here on in at present rates? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Yes, I would suppose that 
is roughly the case except remember that we 
don’t know what the cost of living is going 
to do. So we don’t know what the indexing 
of OAS/GIS will do to our costs. Here again, 
that’s part of the attempts at projection. 


Mr. Reid: Well, with your great anti-infla- 
tion fight, no doubt that will come down. 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Maybe that will. 


Mr. Reid: That was said tongue-in-cheek, 
by the way. I just have one further comment 
if I may, Mr. Chairman, and that is that I 
am concerned. I have had about three cases 
brought to my attention of people—and I 
suppose it is again through Community and 
Social Services rather than through you people 
that we claim—but I am not just sure how 
it gets worked through. 


Hon. Mr. Meen: What is that? 


Mr. Reid: Well, people on these supple- 
ments. Do the applications go directly to 
you or does the Ministry of Social and Com- 
munity Services do your field work for you? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Are you talking about the 
people who are 65 and over? 


Mr. Reid: Yes, because it has taken up to 
five months. I have had one almost five 
months before they received any payment. 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Is that a fact? 
Mr. Reid: Yes..- 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Perhaps Mr. Yurchuk can 
direct a comment to that. I wouldn’t have 
thought it would take that length of time. 
To answer your question directly, the applica- 
tions would be filed with us. 


Mr. Yurchuk: Normally, we would have 
payments commence about a month after we 
have received the application, provided of 
course all the necessary documentation is in 
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order. If you would care to forward that par- 
ticular case for my attention I will make sure 
that it gets looked after. 


Mr. Reid: When do the payments start, 
Mr. Yurchuk, if I may askP As soon as you 
have received the application are they pre- 
dated to when the person becomes eligible? 


Mr. Yurchuk: The payments themselves are 
retroactive to a maximum of 12 months if a 
person were qualified that far back. Other- 
wise, they would be retroactive to the date 
when— 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Of qualification. 
Mr. Reid: Of qualification? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: So, it is retroactive to the 
date of qualification, limited to a retroactivity 
of one year. 


Mr. McClellan: I am intrigued that you 
have—this is just an aside I suppose—a separ- 
ate administrative apparatus for GAINS “A” 
and GAINS “B”. What is the rationale for 
that? I assume, then, that you have two vet- 
ting processes. Do you have as well two pay- 
ment processes? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Oh yes, it is a completely 
different programme. It happens that the 
GAINS “B” for the disabled is based on need; 
it is based on all kinds of criteria which don’t 
apply to our clients. There is an assets test 
for example; there is no assets test in the 
GAINS aid programme under revenue. As a 
matter of fact, that is one of the reasons why 
it is in Revenue and not in Community and 
Social Services; it is not a welfare plan per se. 


Mr. McClellan: If I may just ask one short 
further thing. Again, I am not sure whether 
this is appropriate to this ministry at this time 
but I would really like to inquire again about 
the election promise of a rental supplement 
in the amount of a maximum of $25 a month 
to cover increases in excess of 12 per cent 
that was offered to GAINS recipients in the 
past election and was announced again in the 
Throne Speech and then was discarded in 
quite an unseemly fashion in December, Is 
this something, Mr. Minister, that you would 
administer? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: I don’t know that we got 
it that far along, Mr. Chairman, in determin- 
ing how that would be administered. It 
wouldn’t be difficult to determine each 
month who the GAINS beneficiaries or 
GAINS clients were and it might well have 
been the Ministry of Housing which would 
have administered that. 


Mr. McClellan: Can you give us a rationale 
for discarding the rental supplement even 
though it was announced in the Speech from 
the Throne? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: The rationale, I felt, was 
rather well expressed by the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) when he announced that we were 
going to administer that. 


Mr. McClellan: Perhaps you can refresh our 


memory? 


Hon. Mr. Meen: You have that in Hansard 
and I am sure you can find it there. 


[8:30] 


Mr. Swart: I would just like to pursue 
somewhat further the point made by my col- 
league from Yorkview (Mr. Young)—the mat- 
ter of one member of the family receiving the 
GAINS and the other member, usually the 
wife, being at an age where she doesn’t re- 
ceive GAINS and doesn’t receive any supple- 
ment. 

This is most serious, of course, for those 
below the age of 60. I have an instance in 
my area where the woman is ill, she is not 
yet 60. She has been on family benefits but 
as the amount of GAINS paid tto her husband 
was raised, she then has received a diminish- 
ing amount until she is now cut off and re- 
ceives nothing. This means that when there’s 
a family of this type, they are getting no 
more than if both of them were on family 
benefits. If the rationale behind the payment 
of GAINS to a person 65 or over is that 
they've made a contribution to society and 
that we have some obligation to keep them 
at a higher standard of living—to give them a 
decent income—then this is nullified in those 
instances where the wife is below the age of 
60 and is not working. 

I bring this up now because I think it is 
something you should pursue. I realize that 
this doesn’t come particularly under your 
ministry. But surely in your government some- 
thing can be worked out so that when one 
member of the family is not entitled to 
GAINS or may only be entitled to family 
benefits, they do not have their family benefits 
cut off because the person who is receiving 
GAINS has an increasing amount. 


Let me put it another way. Should not the 
family benefits continue on at the same level? 
If it is the view of your ministry that people 
over the age of 65 are entitled to this addi- 
tional assistance, then why should they not 
be able to keep it rather than having it taken 
away from them so that they are left on 
family benefits or on welfare? 
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Hon. Mr. Meen: Mr. Chairman, I’m not 
going to quarrel with Mr. Swart on this be- 
cause he may very well have a good point. 
The problem as I see it, though, is that I am 
administering a form of assistance relative 
to other income and [ don’t get involved in 
the Family Benefits Act provisions to which 
you refer. To tell you the truth I would not 
have known whether or not they were re- 
duced in circumstances like that. I think that 
the Minister of Community and Social Serv- 
ices (Mr. Taylor) would be the one to whom 
you might like to speak. 


Mr. Swart: Perhaps it should be more 
appropriately taken up with Mr. Taylor. But 
it seems that if half the family is on GAINS 
perhaps there should be some co-ordination 
between your two ministries. 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Yes, maybe. But the prob- 
lem is happening on the other side, I may 
suggest to you. Were not reducing our 
GAINS payment by the amount they receive 
from the federal benefits. 


Mr. Swart: In fact they are. 


Hon. Mr. Meen: The total family income 
may be flat-topped by that. 


Mr. Good: FBA is related to family income 
andi it really shouldn’t be. 


Hon. Mr. Meen: Yes, that’s right, that’s the 
point. The FBA does relate to family income 
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and so they see the income for the husband 
rise because he’s the beneficiary of the 
GAINS programme. 


Mr. Swart: If I could just add to that. I 
think if the view is sound that once people 
reach the age of 65 they are entitled to a 
higher standard living, then this is nullified 
in these cases. I would hope that there would 
be some co-ordination between the two minis- 
tries in these particular instances. There are 
not a great many of them. 


Hon. Mr. Meen: As I say, I suggest that 
Mr. Taylor might be the one to entertain the 
suggestion. 

Mr. Philip: What kind of a bribe would 
it take to get you to take it up with Mr. 
Taylor rather than us? 

Mr. Swart: Perhaps I should make one 
more point. The government of this province 
is gaining financially by that, because the 
federal government comes into the picture— 


Mr. Reid: That’s the whole point. 


Mr. Swart: —and’ is paying the GAINS and 
it costs the provincial government less. 


Mr. B. Newman: Ask Eddie Good; he’ll 
always tell you. 
Vote 904 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the supple- 
mentary estimates of the Ministry of Revenue. 





SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr, Chairman: Is the Minister of Transpor- 
tation and Communications prepared to go 
ahead? 


Mr. Reid: No, but we will be surprised if 
he gets rolling ever and gets his seatbelt on. 


Mr. Chairman: Members of the committee 
and Mr. Minister, we will now commence 
the supplementary estimates of the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications, so I'll 
ask the minister to introduce his staff and 
make any opening remarks he might have, 
and then I'll call on the critics of the opposi- 
tion parties. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, I’m looking 
forward to discussing the supplementary esti- 
mates. I had anticipated that we would be 
doing this in the House rather than committee 
but somehow the change got made, but we 
hope we'll be able to deal with them here 
in the committee and answer any questions 
that the members of the committee may have. 

With me this evening, of course, are Mr. 
Harold Gilbert, my deputy minister; Mr. Fred 
Allan, executive director of operations; Mr. 
Wood, financial controller; Archie Ward, 
director of the municipal transportation 
branch, and Phil Harvey, director of the 
priority development branch. 

With all those official names like that we 
should be able to answer any questions that 
you may have. 


Mr. Reid: And we have some gentlemen in 
the audience. Lying low, I might adi. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Observers. I just might say 
that the reason for us being here with supple- 
mentary estimates, Mr. Chairman, basically is 
because of the excellent construction weather 
that we had during the summer and the fall— 
the fall specifically—in 1975. 


Mr. Reid: That’s a new excuse. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think it’s an excuse 
at all. I wasn’t putting it forward as any kind 
of an excuse. 


Mr. Reid: Well, could you elaborate a little 
on this? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, very easily. I think 
anyone who observed the construction season 
of 1975 knows that it started very early with 
excellent weather in the spring. The con- 
tractors on the highway contracts were work- 
ing earlier than normal. Last fall, during 
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October and November, when normally you 
are mired down in mud on highway jobs, the 
dust was flying and construction was being 
carried out. 


As I understand it we schedule or plan on 
approximately 100 working days for a con- 
struction season. That is for our highway con- 
struction crews. During 1975 we had, I be- 
lieve, 124 working days. So we had about 
25 per cent more time available for the con- 
tracts. Of course, once the contracts are let on 
any particular construction contract, the con- 
tractor carries out the work as fast as he can 
with the crews and equipment that he has 
available. Of course, when the measurements 
and his requisitions come in at the end of 
each month, we're expected to pay the bill. 


There are ways within our legislation where 
we can put a halt to a contract, of course, but 
if you do that for no good reason, other than 
for budgetary reasons, you have claims from 
contractors for delaying their progress on the 
contracts. This is really the basic reason for 
practically all of the money we have in the 
four items on the estimates. During this con- 
struction period, the weather and the progress 
of our work not only affected our provincial 
roads programme, but it affected our munic- 
ipal roads programme and the construction of 
the subway. 


Mr. Good: Does that mean you found next 
year's work done this year? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is right—our carry- 
over into next year. At any time, with a pro- 
gramme the size of ours on provincial roads— 
I think the budget for 1975-1976 is more 
than $281 million; that’s our expenditure or 
cash flow, not the amount of contracts 
awarded—some of that work during the year 
would be carryover work from the 1974 sea- 
son into 1975; and, of course, contracts are 
awarded during the year and there will be 
carryover work into 1976. Because of the 
work that was completed ahead of schedule 
in the fall of 1975, there will be less carried 
over into 1976, even though we did stop call- 
ing tenders in the fall because we could see 
how it was going. There were tenders that 
probably would have been called in October 
but did not get called perhaps until January 
or February. So we can stop calling tenders 
but, once the contracts are let, it is pretty 
hard to slow down the work. 


Mr. Chairman: All right. Is that all you 
have to say in your opening comments? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Basically, yes. I will an- 
swer any other questions as they arise. 
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Mr. Philip: I would like to make a few 
general remarks. First of all, it would have 
been useful to us if we had a more detailed 
breakdown; perhaps the minister can supply 
that at some other time for us to analyse it in 
closer detail. 


I can’t help but wonder if the Conservative 
Party in its transportation policy was a little 
bit more enlightened about 100 years ago 
when at least Sir John A. understood that 
transportation and communications were 
means of planning and developing land use 
and industrial development in those areas 
where the government decided it should be 
developed. In my particular part of the city, 
we are facing increasing problems with over- 
crowding, and yet no action seems to be taken 
in terms of using communications and trans- 
portation to help decentralize and take some 
of the heat off the Toronto area. Certainly 
we— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Would you explain your 
thoughts, please? 


Mr. Philip: Yes. If you look at the way in 
which Manitoba, for example, has been de- 
veloping its cable systems— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Heaven help us! 


Mr. Philip: —and the way it has been 
developing its road system, I think trans- 
portation systems certainly can be used as a 
way of decentralizing and creating new in- 
dustry in other areas. Certainly the CPR was 
originally built with the promise of develop- 
ing new areas. So it’s not exactly a new idea. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: But you mentioned your 
part of the city. I am wondering— 


Mr. Philip: Northwest Metro is feeling con- 
stant heat from overcrowding. Many of the 
small businesses are finding that the cost of 
renting property, because of the overcrowd- 
ing and the competition, if you like, for 
industrial land space, is so high that they 
are finding it very hard to compete. Many of 
them have expressed the opinion to me that 
they’d be glad to settle in places other than 
the prime agricultural land that we happen 
to be sitting on, if there were adequate facili- 
ties for getting their product to market and 
proper communication systems. 


[8.45] 


I think that in terms of the Henderson re- 
port, we might want to look at the suggestion 
that the Ontario Transportation Development 
Corp. continue to encourage the private sector 
to develop urban transit systems with provin- 
cial capital support remaining at the present 
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levels. This would, of course, raise certain 
questions as to whether this will develop ade- 
quate urban transit vehicles and systems. 
What is being done by the private sector at 
the moment? What can we see down the 
pipeline, if you like? What we can look for- 
ward to? What kind of co-ordination is your 
ministry offering in this area in working with 
the private sector in developing new systems? 


I can’t help but think that these estimates 
that we’re looking at are a good example of 
the Henderson report. The whole emphasis, 
if you like, really hurts the aged and the 
working people—as we’ve seen in the cut- 
backs. You only need to check the newspapers 
on the TTC decision; the fare increases cost 
the TTC 17 million riders. 


By refusing to continue your commitment 
to pay 50 per cent of transit deficits and 75 
per cent of the capital cost, you switched the 
policy that certainly your government was 
shouting about a few years ago of an empha- 
sis on public transit. The clippings in the 
newspapers would seem to show where your 
government is at at the moment. We would 
wonder if, in fact, you’ve changed the posi- 
tions you were talking about a few years ago. 


If one looks at the tables in the Hender- 
son report on capital projects for the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications, and 
when you compare roads with public transit, 
there is a ratio of somewhere around—I 
worked out the figure of 80 to 20. One would 
then wonder if you plan to keep it at that 
ratio, or whether the ratio will be switching 
more toward a public transit system. One 
would also wonder about the newspaper clip- 
ping of Feb. 27, which read: “New Form Of 
Transit Essential, Davis says.” There was the 
statement: “Ontario is committed to develop- 
ing new forms of urban transit similar ito the 
recently shelved GO Urban magnetic levita- 
tion train, Premier Davis said.” 

That’s highly laudable; but we’d like to 
know the specifics. Again, where is the plan- 
ning? Where are the techniques that we know 
are available? Techniques have been devel- 
oped in management of such projects, such 
as the Cape Kennedy projects—and so forth. 
They are available for an integrated gestalt 
kind of approach to planning—if you like. 
What is in store, then, before we approve 
of these? What is the ratio that you have in 
mind? Are you planning on using transporta- 
tion as a means of development? What pro- 
cesses do you have to co-ordinate the kinds 
of things that your ministry is doing with that 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism and so forth? Those 
are some of the questions that occur to us 
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at this moment. We'd hope that perhaps 
when we get into some of the specifics we 
might be able to deal with those in a more 
specific way. 


Mr. Reid: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know how 
philosophical we want to get on these supple- 
mentary estimates. I think we will save our 
barrage for the particular votes. We're inter- 
ested in a number of things, some of which 
my friend who just spoke touched on. 

For instance, I wonder if under municipal 
transit, the minister could indicate just where 
he sees us going in the province. Would he 
like to indicate what he feels the Metro tran- 
sit review has done, what COLUC has done, 
what has happened to GO Urban? I'd like to 
know if he has a copy of—I believe it’s the 
TTC’s or the MTC’s report which I under- 
stand is very critical of GO Transit. 

One gets the feeling, when one goes over 
the estimates from the last two or three years, 
that the government hasn’t integrated transit 
with land use planning, with the dlevelopment 
and with growth. Sometimes you seem to be 
at the tender mercy of Metro Toronto,in par- 
ticular, and what they wish to do. In fact, 
youve abandoned all the philosophies and 
principles of the Metro transit review plan, 
the Toronto-centred region and everything 
else. We have no firm direction as to just 
how we are going to develop. 

One of the questions I'd particularly like to 
ask the minister, and perhaps he could reply 
before we get into the votes, is where are we 
right at the moment on the extension of High- 
way 400? The Throne Speech indicated that 
projects not already started would be post- 
poned if not shelved in the immediate future. 
The Premier (Mr. Davis) indicated shortly 
after that that we weren’t sure now what was 
going to happen with the extension of 400. 
I wonder if that means that you're reneging 
on your letter to Metro Chairman Godfre 
before Christmas in regard to the fact that the 
province would build the extension and then 
turn it over the Metro. You, I believe, Mr. 
Minister, indicated also that there was now 
some doubt as to whether the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications would 


go ahead with the proposal. 
What Id like to know specifically, and I— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think TI ever said 
that. 


Mr. Reid: Maybe I could quote from the 
Star of March 10, 1976: 


In yesterday's Throne Speech the prov- 
ince announced that it would limit new 
highway construction to most-essential 


work. Transport Minister James Snow said 
in an interview a few minutes after the 
Davis press conference that the province 
would have to decide next year whether the 
400 extension is most essential work. 


Td like to know, and there are many people 
in Toronto who would like to know, just 
where we're at. This party is on record, as I 
believe the NDP are, as opposing the exten- 
sion of 400. Certainly at this time there are a 
lot of homeowners who are going to be 
affected by this and I think they'd like to 
know. Can you give us any answer tonight? 
Could you give it to us now? 


Mr. Chairman: Does that conclude your 
remarks? 


Mr. Reid: I was wondering if the minister 
would care to give a very brief answer. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know how you 
wanted me to reply. I’ve got a lot of little 
notes down here from the two critics, and IT 
guess you want me to reply to those and then 
I'll answer individual questions. 


Dealing first with Mr. Philip’s comments 
questioning where we stand on public transit 
and asking if we still have the same emphasis 
on public transit as we have had, certainly if 
one looks at our expenditures on public transit 
and at the plans we have and those we are 
working on with all the different transit au- 
thorities, we certainly haven’t diminished our 
emphasis on public transit at all. 


Mr. Philip: Are you saying then that we 
can expect some announcements in the very 
near future of new public transit ventures? 
For example, a couple of months ago—per- 
haps it was before the last election, so it may 
have been a year ago—at the cancelling of 
Pickering you were talking about co-operating 
with the federal government to develop rail 
lines that would at least give us faster service 
between Windsor and the Ottawa-Montreal 
area, if I am not mistaken. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I wasn't referring to that, 
as transit, Mr. Philip. You were talking transit, 
and to me there are two types of transit— 
municipal transit and provincial transit. 
Municipal transit, of course, is the municipal 
transit systems in those urban municipalities 
that have municipal transit. Provincial transit 
is the GO Transit system operated by the 
Toronto Area Transit Operating Authority 
around Toronto. 


As a ministry, we are involved in all 
modes of transportation and are equally in- 
terested, I think, in all modes of transporta- 
tion. You suggested, I believe, that we were 
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losing 17 million riders. I don’t know where 
you get that information— 


Mr. Philip: I got it from the Toronto Star; 
it was their projection. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —because there is nothing 
at this point to indicate that. 


Mr. Philip: But surely— 


Mr. Chairman: With respect, ‘Mr. Philip, I 
think to keep this on an orderly basis, I won- 
der, Mr. Minister, if you would just reply 
to the opening comments— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is what I was trying 
to do. 


Mr. Chairman: —then the questions can be 
asked under each particular vote. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have not at all 
changed our emphasis on transit. Our subsidy 
for municipal transit is still 50 per cent of 
the operating deficit, except there is a maxi- 
mum in the same way that our subsidy for 
municipal roads is 50 per cent of the cost of 
building a road but the municipalities all have 
a maximum that is approved. In other words, 
following partially from your Henderson re- 
port and from a decision of government, we 
cannot continue to have open-ended pro- 
grammes where you have no idea of what the 
maximum for the year will be. 


In the forthcoming year, the 1976-1977 
estimates do include a ceiling. The 1975-1976 
estimates did not include a ceiling. That is 
why we are back here, asking for more money 
tonight; the transit authority's deficit was 
higher than we had anticipated. That is why 
the ceiling will be on it—well, we shouldn't 
be discussing the ceiling tonight, I guess, Mr. 
Chairman, because that is in next year’s esti- 
mates; they're trying to do both years at once. 
But that is why there was an overrun for tran- 
sit capital; the municipalities went ahead with 
projects, purchasing buses, building transit 
garages and facilities. 


[9:00] 


Similarly for the TTC’s Spadina subway, 
which is their major programme, we budget- 
ed for $51 million and we're back asking for 
an extra $3.8 million for that programme. 
Again, it was because construction proceeded 
faster on the subway than had been antici- 
pated. But if you look at the ratio, when we 
get into next year’s estimates and you see the 
increases in expenditures of transit, both 
provincial and municipal—mainly municipal 
and capital and operating—you see that there 
is a considerably higher emphasis on transit 
than there is on roads. 
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That will show up perhaps much more 
when we get into it, and we don’t want to 
get into discussing what next year’s estimates 
are going to be compared to this year’s. 
Although there’s really not much secret about 
what next year’s estimates are going to be, 
because the municipalities have all been noti- 
fied both for their road programme and their 
transit programme what funds will be avail- 
able for them next year. We’ve sent this infor- 
mation ito them early in order for them to 
plan for the coming year. 


We are, in the ministry, planning a co-ordi- 
nated transportation system for the Province 
of Ontario, whether it be roads, provincial 
transit, municipal transit, the air programme 
in northern Ontario and, of course, we are 
very interested in rail transportation in south- 
ern Ontario. Mr. Gilbert, other members of 
the staff and myself have been holding meet- 
ings and discussions with the federal govern- 
ment. We're most interested in the pro- 
sramme that they've announced, rationalizing 
rail service within Canada and especially as it 
affects the Province of Ontario. 


Mr. Reid had some questions. Basically the 
main question different from the ones on tran- 
sit was: What’s happening to Highway 400? 
There’s no change in our announced policy on 
400. No money will be expended in 1976 on 
construction; it has not been anticipated. We 
have the right-of-way basically down to 
Eglinton, with the exception of one privately 
owned property. It is our plan to proceed, 
during 1976, with the detailed engineering 
on that right-of-way for a four-lane arterial 
road to Eglinton. That will be carried out in 
the forthcoming year. At the same time there 
will be the study carried out, in conjunction 
with Metropolitan Toronto, to select the align- 
ment for that portion from Eglinton to St. 
Clair. 


A year from now, or nine or 10 months 
from now, when we are establishing priorities 
for the 1977 construction season, then the 
first contract down to Eglinton will be a candi- 
date for construction during that construction 
year. I can’t say to you tonight that it will 
be built or awarded for construction during 
the 1977 year or not at this time. Because it 
will be a candidate along with many others 
for the dollars that are available for that par- 
ticular year. 


Mr. Reid: Let’s hope it isn’t. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
Now we will go into the estimates item by 
item. We'll begin with item 8, vote 2304, the 
provincial roads programme. I do have a list 
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of speakers who have already indicated that 
they wish to speak so I'll call them in order 
that they’ve asked. 


On vote 2304: 


Mr. Wildman: I was interested in your 
comments, Mr. Minister, regarding the excel- 
lent construction weather last year. I was 
curious whether the ministry has any policies 
regarding the latest date at which you can 
safely do paving. I understand that in my 
area in the north, that date was Sept. 1 or 
Sept. 5—I’m not sure which. But last fall, for 
some reason, there was paving, especially of 
passing lanes, right up until the third week 
of September. I wondered if it had! to do with 
the good weather or perhaps the political cli- 
mate last fall. Do you have a date regarding 
the last time or how does it vary across the 
province? I don’t want to know each date, 
but is there that kind of policy? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I always considered ittem- 
perature, more than than date, as the biggest 
factor. Mr. Gilbert may want to comment on 
the actual dates but if depends on whether 
you are laying base course asphalt or top 
course. In my area I have seen them out 
laying base course trying to get a base on a 
project when the snow was flying almost. 
Certainly, I think your finished course you 
have to have a great deal more control of as 
far as temperature is concerned. Is there a 
set date for each region, Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. Gilbert. We have diates for the north 
and for the south. But, as the minister says, 
a lot depends on temperature, particularly 
when you are considering base course. I think 
you can appreciate from the point of view of 
the travelling public, as he said, if we can get 
our base course down we try and get it be- 
cause to use gravel through the year, particu- 
larly where you have heavy volumes of traffic, 
causes a good deal of problems for both main- 
taining it and the public driving on it. But 
there are days we have set up. A lot of it 
depends on temperature as far as base course 
is concerned. 


Mr. Wildman: Thank you. I was concerned 
about that. It seems to me in my area, on 
Highway 17, every late fall and then again 
in the spring you get a tremendous amount 
of heaving. Right now, I think, just about 
every 20 ft you have a lump you have to 
go over. I am wondering, when you talk 
about construction here, is all of this vote 
dealing with new construction or is it recon- 
struction of roads? If it is reconstruction, 
what percentage, if any, is there between the 
main highways, such as Highway 17, and the 


secondary highways? Maintenance of second- 
ary highways seems over the last few years 
to have been somewhat neglected perhaps 
because of the emphasis on paving and ex- 
panding of the main highways, the main 
arterial routes. I would like you to comment 
on that. If it is for repair, is there going to 
be more emphasis on the secondary highway 
system in the 500 range or the 600 range? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, I am a little con- 
fused, and I just want this clarified. You are 
talking about reconstruction? 


Mr. Wildman: Is it just new construction 
or is reconstruction included? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: New construction, of 
course, is really a complete new highway on 
a new alignment. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Reconstruction is complete 
rebuilding of an existing road. Then we have 
our maintenance programme, which includes 
hot-mix patching and all sorts of maintenance 
work. Those are two separate votes. The vote 
we are on now is reconstruction, not main- 
tenance work. Those are two separate votes. 
The vote we are on here now— 


Mr. Wildman: Is construction. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —is the construction— 
Mr. Wildman: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —so that would be either 
new construction or reconstruction or con- 
struction, that would be on both—well, all the 
highway system. Really, this $10 million that 
were talking about here, I certainly can't, 
and I doubt if we can give you, detail as to 
what every dollar is on every highway over 
and above that anticipated. Because that $10 
million is spread over, say, 100 contracts we 
may have on at a time and the contracts went 
ahead faster than we had anticipated last 
year, even though, as I stated, we did start to 
slow down on the awarding of new contracts. 


Mr. Wildman: I was referring to reconstruc- 
tion but if you can’t give us the figures, I was 
concerned about what percentage is being 
spent on secondary highways as opposed to 
main arterial routes like Highway 17. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think, Mr. Chairman, we 
can't give it to you right now. ‘I would like to 
say that as far as the secondary roads are 
concerned, in the past few years we have 
paid more attention to the secondary roads 
because I couldn’t agree with you more that 
there was a need to do work. About two or 
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three years ago we started trying to build up 
the secondary roads to a better standard. 
This work is certainly carrying on. I don't 
know whether Mr. ‘Harvey could give an 
actual breakdown of the secondary roads— 


Mr. Harvey: We could, yes. 
Mr. Gilbert: We could give it? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I may say that our pro- 
gramme for next year is at the printers now. 
I don’t know whether you're familiar with 
the green book that we will be tabling in the 
near future. 


Mr. Martel: You nearly sank Manitoulin 
Island last year, didn’t you, with the pave- 
ment? I recall it well. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It went down a little bit. 
There were a lot of black marks around Sud- 
bury. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, seeing that Mr. 
Martel brought up Manitoulin Island and the 
minister had mentioned a few minutes ago 
that some of the contracts went ahead be- 
cause of the good weather in the fall, I think 
some of you people were a little sceptical 
about what he was saying. I point this out 
because I was pressing damn hard around 
election time to get 551 done. I was assured 
that while it would be tendered last fall it 
wouldn’t be done until this year, and I was 
quite pleasantly surprised to find that it was 
pretty well along before Christmas. 


Mr. Reid: Surprise, surprise. 


Mr. Martel: I thought they were going to 
sink the island with all that asphalt that went 
up there last year. 


Mr. Lane: I know for sure that many 
contracts went ahead because of the good 
weather that we didn’t expect to have in the 
fall of the year. It was after the election, by 
the way, Elie. 


Mr. Martel: There was a grader behind 
every tree. 


Mr. Wildman: If the member for Algoma- 
Manitoulin (Mr. Lane) was pleasantly sur- 
prised, I’d like to tum to a rather serious 
question. A number of people in my riding 
adjacent to Sault Ste. Marie were unpleas- 
antly surprised by the fact that the ministry 
last year widened the road, Highway 17, to 
the border of the Garden River reserve last 
summer and into the fall. This was after the 
previous minister last spring gave them assur- 
ances that the highway would not be widened 
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through the reserve on an alignment which 
they did not agree to. He had promised they 
would be consulted and that they would be 
involved in determining what that alignment 
might be, and that it would not be gone 
ahead with unless there was agreement. 

I’ve been in contact with the ministry a 
number of times and certainly the band has, 
over the fall, about how the negotiations were 
going. I know this fall there were certain 
commitments arrived at between the band 
and the ministry regarding feasibility studies 
and so on. Then, last December the band 
was informed by the minister that they would 
have to come up with an alignment by April 
1 or the ministry would widen the present 
road on the present right-of-way, right 
through the band’s village. In other words, 
you would have a four-lane highway right 
through the village. 


The band had! further discussions with the 
ministry and I believe they also met with 
the minister—at least the chief did. At this 
time they were informed of a route that the 
ministry felt the highway should follow. This 
was unacceptable, in some respects, to the 
band and they were told— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Are you speaking of the 
meeting I had with the chief? 


Mr. Wildman: I am informed by Chief 
Boissoneau that that was the gist of the meet- 
ing. I also understand that he broke off 
negotiations and now apparently the date of 
April 1 has been changed. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: First, let me explain that 
at the meeting with Chief Boissoneau there 
was really no discussion regarding a route— 
there was no map on the table—for the re- 
alignment of the highway through the reserve. 


Mr. Wildman: I believe he met with Mr. 
Neilipovitz a week prior to that. 


[9.15] 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, he had been meeting 
with my staff many times and they’ve been 
discussing different routes. I might say that 
particular meeting was cancelled by the band 
the day before, then when I walked into my 
office the next morning they were all there. 
I don’t know what happened but something 
did and we did discuss the particular matters. 

I did state if the band could not find a 
suitable alignment for the realignment of the 
highway that the only alternative probably 
then would be to continue to use the present 
alignment. But we hoped that a new align- 
ment would be proposed. 
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Mr. Wildman: I think everyone would 
agree to that, that a new alignment would be 
much better than a four-lane highway through 
the village. It seems to me, however, that if 
the band misunderstood you, and I hope they 
did, they got the impression they were 
being presented with an ultimatum by the 
ministry, that they were being told they had 
to accept the route the ministry was suggest- 
ing by April 1 or the present road would be 
widened where they don’t want it to be 
widened. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think that was the 
case. 


Mr. Wildman: If that wasn’t the case, I 
understand that that April 1 date has been 
changed. There’s a statement in the press just 
today, I believe, in Sault Ste. Marie saying 
that that has been changed. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The April 1 date I be- 
lieve first came about in a letter last fall to 
the chief stating that we would appreciate 
an agreement by April 1. Then the meeting 
that you discussed was held two weeks ago I 
guess. Again I emphasized to the delegation 
the need for a decision on an alignment. 
There were no maps there, there were no 
routes discussed that day. The chief and his 
band members had been carrying out feasi- 
bility studies which we had been funding as 
per agreements made with my predecessor. 


Mr. Wildman: I understand they have some 
disagreement as to whether or not those fund- 
ing programmes are being carried out the way 
it was suggested. But that isn’t the main 
reason for the dispute. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Any funding that was com- 
mitted by the ministry, by my predecessor, 
has been or is being made available to the 
band to do this work, to carry out their duties. 


Mr. Wildman: Since this is treaty land I 
believe the federal statute says that if treaty 
land is to be given up there has to be a refer- 
endum held in the band, that is, every band 
member must be able to vote on whether or 
not this land will be given up. 


I wonder if you might comment on a state- 
ment that was made by the Minister of Hous- 
ing (Mr. Rhodes) in the Sault Daily Star 
March 8, after the chief made his statement, 
in which Mr. Rhodes said he was not certain 
Mr. Snow “totally understood” the Ojibway’s 
position on the four-lane highway through the 
reserve. Mr. Rhodes then stated he was going 
to meet with you. 


Has that disagreement either between Mr. 
Rhodes and yourself or between the band and 
the ministry been clarified since that time 
and can we expect direct negotiations be- 
tween the ministry and the band to continue? 
Would you be prepared to go to Garden River 
to negotiate with the band? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are a lot of ques- 
tions there. There was a request for a meeting 
some time ago and I said I certainly would 
be prepared to meet with the band. Then the 
band wanted me to come to the Garden River 
reserve for the meeting. I stated that I would 
but because of commitments ahead and with 
the House opening and so on IT would prob- 
ably not be available to take a day to go to 
Sault Ste. Marie and to the reserve for several 
weeks, because I knew there were things like 
our estimates and so on that we were dealing 
with. So at that time the decision was made 
that the members of the band would come to 
Toronto for a meeting. 


Mr. Wildman: Just one final question, 
Mr. Chairman. Could the minister clarify for 
me how the previous minister and the min- 
istry in general could make a commitment to 
the band that the road would go where they 
wanted it to go and then build the five-lane 
highway right to the border of the reserve? 
Surely, it has to hook up and it has to hook 
up by moving on to the reserve land. The 
band, as I understand it, wants the road to be 
built north of the hookup. How on earth is 
this going to be hooked up without affecting 
reserve land that the band does not want 
affected? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are several alterna- 
tives remaining open to us at this stage, and 
I'm quite prepared to sit down and carry out 
discussions and negotiations with the band. 
Mr. Neilipovitz has been discussing these 
alternative routes for the highway on a regu- 
lar basis for the last two years. The section 
you are talking about—a section of Highway 
17 within the city of Sault Ste. Marie—has 
been reconstructed. A plan has been laid out 
for the reconstruction of Highway 17 in 
which we will start at Sudbury and at Sault 
Ste. Marie and work on a gradual basis from 
both ends. Then some day—and I hope we all 
live long enough—we may see it joined in the 


middle. 
Mr. Wildman: Maybe 1995. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: More than a year ago, 
when Mr. Rhodes held discussions with the 
band, it was decided that that section through 
the reserve would be delayed to give the 
band time to consider all their plans and to 
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carry out their feasibility studies. So nor- 
mally there would have been a construction 
contract in the band property or across the 
reserve involving a new alignment or the 
existing alignment or whatever had been 
decided upon. If that decision had! been made 
a year ago, when we might have anticipated 
it would be made, that contract would have 
been carried out this year, but because the 
band wanted more time and some money to 
do some studies, this was granted by my 
predecessor. I don’t think you would disagree 
with it at all. These studiies have been carried 
out now for many months. 

I would hope that the band would bring 
their studies to a conclusion in the not-too- 
distant future. I have no hangup on the first 
day of April. That date was established six 
months ahead—we weren't saying we want a 
decision next week. You quoted Mr. Rhodes 
as saying that I, as a new minister, didn’t 
fully understand it. I don’t pretend to be an 
instant expert, and in going over this with 
my staff last fall and being briefed on the 
background of the studies and everything that 
was going on, it seemed reasonable to write 
that letter and ask the band for a decision 
by April 1. That didn’t appear to me to be 
putting a gun to anybody’s head, when you 
had that many months. Now we're getting 
a little closer to the first of April. The chief 
apparently has not been able ito come to con- 
clusions with his band members. If a few 
more months is going to assist him, and I 
see him coming to his conclusions, then fine. 
But on the other hand Id like your feelings. 
It’s your particular area. If there’s no conclu- 
sion going to be available a year from today 
or two years from today or three years from 
today, then I am concerned. 


Mr. Wildman: Certainly I think the band 
would feel the same way. They would like 
to have it decided one way or the other. I 
don’t presume to speak for them, but as you 
can imagine this is treaty land. I believe in 
1850 when the Robinson-Huron treaty was 
signed there were 130,000 acres on that re- 
serve. That reserve is now 80,000 acres in 
size. There’s been some depletion. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think that is the 
result of my ministry. 


Mr. Wildman: No, but I’m just pointing 
out as background that this is a very emo- 
tional issue with the band. The land has 
been disappearing for a long time and any 
removal of land from the reserve involves a 
great deal of discussion and difficulty especi- 
ally with the elderly people in the band. I’m 
meeting tomorrow with all the chiefs of 


the reserves between Sault Ste. Marie and 
Sudbury. I’ve been invited to the meeting 
and I hope, if it’s possible, I would take the 
message from you that you would be willing 
to negotiate further and that the whole thing 
can be settled by negotiations rather than 
any other method. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think we’ve proven by 
our past negotiations and and in supplying 
the funding my prececessor did to the band 
to carry out the studies that we want to select 
the best possible route, looking at it from all 
aspects, for this particular section of highway 
to improve a very important transportation 
corridor across Ontario—in fact across Canada. 


Mr. Wildman: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, 
if I might be allowed one more question, I 
understand that the alignment as suggested 
by the ministry at the west end of the reserve 
where the major dispute is—and there is some 
dispute in the whole thing—crosses a section 
of a subdivision which the band has in the 
planning and which the band hopes to have 
stanted with federal funds, I believe, in the 
not too distant future. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: My understanding is there 
is no disagreement over, J would say, 80 to 
90 per cent of the length of the route through 
the reserve. 


Mr. Wildman: Not major, no. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: This is the understanding 
that I have. At the west end where you are 
referring to, the plans that I have seen have 
five or six different possible routings. We 
have a difficult situation there. We have the 
highway immediately adjacent to the railroad 
track. To get the highway from the south 
side of the tracks to the north side of the 
tracks creates a problem because they are side 
by side. At some stage you have to swing 
the highway south in order to get a curve. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s a major dispute. I 
think the band would like the highway to 
stay north. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: How do you get an over- 
pass, a grade separation of a highway and 
a railroad that are now side by side like two 
lanes? You have to swing that road south a 
few hundred feet or maybe 1,000 feet in 
order to get a crossing. You don’t have to 
cross at 90 degrees but you have to cross. 


Mr. Wildman: If you were going west the 
band would not like you to come across the 
railroad track at all but to go through what 
is called Second Line in Sault Ste. Marie. 
This is the major dispute. I don’t think I 
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want to take up the committee’s time going 
over these specifics but I certainly am grati- 
fied that you are willing to have further nego- 
tiations to settle this. 


[9:30] 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would point out that the 
particular piece of road that you are talking 
about has nothing to do with the money that 
we are talking about at this time. I know the 
member is interested in these things. I am 
as interested as he is. I have had discussions 
with my predecessor, who is very familiar 
with the whole situation, and I am sure we 
can work something out. 


But, as I say, I am concerned about the 
timing. Because, knowing the situation with 
treaty lands, once we do come to an agree- 
ment, or presuming that we do come to an 
agreement on an alignment, then there is a 
rather long and tedious procedure to go 
through of negotiating the actual sale of the 
lands and the vote by the band, and the ap- 
proval of the federal ministry, which I under- 
stand has to be received for the lands to be 
sold. 


So, dealing with treaty lands across the 
reserve is somewhat different than—I mean, 
even if the chief were to come down here 
tomorrow morning, or I was to go up there, 
and we were to agree on the alignment, I still 
don’t have any real idea of when we could 
start planning construction, because of the 
balance of the negotiations that have to take 
place. 


We are trying to plan our programme for 
construction for next year. As I say, our 
programme had to be planned. Our book that 
shows all these projects we plan to carry out 
next year, I hope to be able to table in the 
Legislature probably right after the break. 


Mr. Wildman: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I 
brought it up—although I realize the road 
across the reserve is not in this vote—the road 
that was built to the border of this reserve 
was in last year’s estimates. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Haggerty: Already? Things have really 
changed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
question the minister perhaps on some of the 
expenditures here today on vote 2304, capital 
construction. 


I believe it was within the last year that 
I raised a question with the minister about 
the construction of the Overpasses on the 
Queen Elizabeth Way from Niagara Falls on 
down to Fort Erie. I am thinking particularly 
oi the one now being constructed opposite the 


overpass—it might be called Baker Rd., south 
of Lyons Creek Rd. Perhaps Mr. Bidell is 
thinking over there pretty hard. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You have lost me already. 


Mr. Haggerty: Regional Road 47—that is 
the reason I left the committee, to go down 
and pick out some of the new road numbers. 
It’s between Regional Road 47—that’s Lyons 
Creek Rd. and Sodom Rd. 


I had brought to the attention of the pres- 
ent minister and the former minister a matter 
concerning Regional Road 25. That is a road 
that runs from Welland to the Niagara Blvd. 
in the town of Fort Erie. It’s an old county road 
—county road No. 7. I think Mr. Swart can 
remember that name pretty well. It crosses 
the Queen Elizabeth Way at a place called 
Douglas Town. There has been a number of 
accidents at this intersection. It’s a very 
hazardous intersection. My question is: In 
what priority did you construct the overpass 
at Baker Rd.? It’s almost a clay road. This is 
in the city of Niagara Falls. 


Mr. Swart: Not in your riding. 


Mr. Haggerty: Not in my riding—but based 
upon priorities—the number of accidents at 
certain intersections. Why did MTC construct 
this particular bridge? I think they told me last 
year they were only putting surplus fill in that 
area to settle the base. I don’t think they had 
any projection for constructing the overpass 
itself this year. But it is pretty well on its 
way now. They have the 40 mile per hour 
speed limit up on the Queen Elizabeth Way, 
with all columns in place and the abutments 
built. Have you any idea where it is now? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not totally familiar 
with the area. 


Mr. Haggerty: It would be nice if we could 
have different maps that we could put on the 
wall and pinpoint some of these things here. 
The question is the expenditure of money. I 
don’t know what it cost to put an overpass in 
there, but why isn’t work done where the 
need is the greatest? And the greatest need is 
at this Regional Road 25. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would hope that that 
is the way all of our projects are done. 


Mr. Haggerty: T’ll tell you—if you carried 
out a road study report in that area it 
wouldn't want an overpass there. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Haggerty, one thing, 
though: Are you saying the priority is along 
the QEW or are you saying the priority is 
with something else? As you know, we have 
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been attempting to control the access all 
along the QEW. It’s been going on for a 
long time. Are you talking about the priority 
along the QEW or the priority with some- 
thing else? 


Mr. Haggerty: I’m talking about the prior- 
ity of constructing on a site where the need 
is the greatest; where there is a number of 
accidents. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Your point is we should 
be constructing an interchange on some other 
road. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, before this one 
here. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know whether Mr. 
Harvey or someone could enlighten us. 


Mr. Harvey: What road? 


Mr. Haggerty: The site is between the 
Sodom Rd. and Bowen Rd.—Black Creek 
Rd., I guess you call it that; Regional Road 
25; that’s right. 


Mr. Harvey: Black Creek Rd; that’s not 
the five-year programme. That’s the last inter- 
change to be constructed. 


Mr. Haggerty: It apparently will be the 
last one because it’s the only one that is left, 
but why wait until this time? You’ve spent 
about—what is the cost involved in that any- 
way? 


Mr. Harvey: It’s $322,000. 


Mr. Haggerty: Three hundred and twenty- 
two thousand. There are very few vehicles 
that cross that intersection to the Queen 
Elizabeth Way, and here is one about a mile 
and a half or two miles further south where 
there has been a number of accidents. I’m 
sure there is correspondence from my office, 
from the municipality of the town of Fort 
Erie, from the regional municipality of Nia- 
gara, from the former county of Welland to 
say there was a greater need for an overpass 
there. I know, as chairman of the Welland 
county roads committee, and Mr. Swart, who 
has been a member of that committee, is 
well aware of the need for an overpass there. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, is this an over- 
pass, too, that you are talking about? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s an interchange. 


Mr. Gilbert: It’s an interchange. The one 
youre talking about is an interchange. I don’t 
know whether this happened here—I don’t 
know whether Mr. Harvey has any more on 
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this—but quite often we can have a straight 
overpass readly and we can actually go ahead 
and schedule it if funds become available, 
say, from another source. 


Mr. Haggerty: I believe this one at Black 
Creek Rd. is supposed to have been a fly- 
over. 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. That was in 
some report back in 1966 or something like 
that. 


Mr. Gilbert: All I’m getting at, Mr. Hag- 
gerty, is that a flyover costs a lot less money 
to build than an interchange. Quite often we 
can go ahead on a flyover or something like 
that and put that in our schedule, if the prop- 
erty is all bought; we can go ahead with 
that and put it in. I don’t know whether 
that happened here or not but when it comes 
to an interchange you to acquire more prop- 
erty and everything else. Those are the kinds 
of things you run into that delay it as far as 
scheduling is concerned. 


Mr. Haggerty: This has been on the books 
for the last 10 or 12 years. It’s been slated 
for this year. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have many projects 
which have been on the books a lot longer 
than that. 


Mr. Haggerty: Andi a lot less, too. 


Mr. Reid: Some we would like to see aren’t 
on the books. 


Mr. Gilbert: I understand we have run into 
property difficulties on this particular inter- 
change. I don’t know where they stand at 
the moment. 


Mr. Haggerty: If you stuck to one of the 
original studies which was made—I think it 
was Margison. 


Mr. Gilbert: Margison, yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: They made a study, back in 
1966 I believe it was, and they suggested 
the Black Creek overpass. I’m sure the land 
could have been bought at that time for that 
flyover. It’s right where a bridge is located 
at Black Creek. If you are at that intersection 
you can’t see a car coming from the east at 
all. It’s very dangerous. I thought, perhaps 
based upon the number of fatalities and! the 
accidents that occur there, you would have 
surely given more consideration to this than 
the one at Baker Rd. 
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Mr. Gilbert: As I say, Mr. Haggerty, some- 
times when property is available and every- 
thing else, we will go ahead on one that 
perhaps is a little higher than the other, if 
we don’t have property at that particular 
location. It has been our scheme, as you 
know, to try to get completely controlled 
access along the QEW. 


Mr. Haggerty: I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if the overpass youre constructing now 
doesn’t even connect up with Regional Road 
95. If I recall that area, you're getting into 
areas where you are completely lost, because 
very few can come out on that Regional 
Road 25. Montrose Rd. is the only one I know 
of which runs directly into it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We can get you a de- 
tailed report on the reasoning behind it. We 
may not be able to give you everything— 


Mr. Haggerty: I didn’t accept your reasons 
the last time and I can’t accept them this 
time, because I think it’s just ridiculous. 
Based upon the greater need to reduce the 
number of accidents on the road, this is where 
you should have constructed it. It could per- 
haps have been one of the last ones to be 
built in the area. 


Another matter ’m concerned about is a 
letter I received from the minister concerning 
Highway 406. I don’t know if this is going to 
be part of the programme this year or if it is 
in these expenditures or not. It’s finished now 
out by the Seaway Mall in Welland, I guess; 
and the new proposal is for a crossing of the 
old Welland Canal, and to extend the highway 
to the east over to Darby Rd., I believe, in 
the city of Welland, then out towards Towers 
to the East Main tunnel. What planning is 
there that’s going to guarantee that it’s not 
going to be built in a built-up area in the city 
of Welland? 

As I recall other studies that were made 
in the Niagara region, particularly in the old 
county of Welland—and I can think of a 
couple of proposals that were suggested there 
—we had Highway 58 going out to Rice Rd., 
near Niagara College. That was supposed to 
have been designated as part of the highway 
system but, for some unknown reason, 
through the planning of the city of Welland, 
we've allowed it to build up into a highly 
urbanized area and, of course, it won't even 
carry city traffic today. 


In past studies in the former county of 
Welland, I thought the purpose of building 
highways and good county roads, as they were 
at that time, was to carry a certain flow of 
traffic at a certain rate of speed. I can think 
of many county roads in the city of Welland 


where they have allowed a highly urbanized 
corridor to build up to the point where they're 
talking about reducing the speed limits in that 
particular area to move traftic from one point 
to another point. 

I feel that before you move into any firm 
decision on Highway 406, you should get a 
commitment from the city of Welland, in 
terms of their planning proposals for that area, 
that there will be no development along the 
road at all unless service roads are provided. 
It should be strictly for highway purposes 
alone. For example, Highway 140 allows no 
build-up in that area at all unless it is on a 
side road. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There’s a different degree 
of control, of course— 


Mr. Haggerty: Controlled access; that’s 
what I’m talking about. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —that we have as a minis- 
try on provincial roads as opposed to what we 
have on county roads or regional roads. 


Mr. Haggerty: I can see what’s going to 
happen here on this highway— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That problem in many 
cases is that a road that could be capable of 
handling a rather high level of traffic move- 
ment loses that capability because of develop- 
ment that the municipality will allow along 
that road. 


Mr. Haggerty: You see, Highway 58 from 
Port Colborne to the southerly limits of the 
city of Welland is a controlled-access route. 
There is a very little build-up— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: This particular situation 
that you’ve been mentioning, Highway 406 as 
it involves the city of Welland and the region 
of Niagara, is something that we've been 
working on very currently. Tm fairly familiar 
with it. We've had several— 


Mr. Haggerty: But if you consider the por- 
tion of Highway 58 that comes out north of 
Welland and goes through the former town- 
ship of Thorold, and look at the built-up area 
that has occurred on ‘Highway 58, if there 
had been proper planning controls at that 
time you still could have used that as the 
access for the continuance of Highway 58 
through the city of Welland without going to 
an expenditure on Highway 406. 


If you don’t have some commitment from 
the city of Welland or if you don’t designate 
it as a controlled-access highway, then you're 
going to have a highly urbanized area with 
perhaps commercial enterprises all the way 
along it. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think this is going 
to happen, certainly not on Highway 406, 
because Highway 406 is going to be a con- 
trolled-access highway. 


Mr. Haggerty: All the way through to your 
new proposals for the East Main St. tunnel? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The lower section of it, as 
I understand it, is going to be—if I recall the 
finalization, close to finalization, of this plan 
with the region—I think we have the resolu- 
tion from the region of Niagara now, do we 
not? I believe so. All our planning people are 
not here tonight for this particular— 


[9:45] 


Mr. Haggerty: The information I get is that 
as soon as you designate this as a right-of-way 
for a provincial highway, they are just look- 
ing for the development in that area. The 
developers are sitting, waiting, now for you 
to move in there. I want to be assured that 
you are looking after the motorists travelling 
from the city of Port Colborne to St. Cath- 
arines; they should be guaranteed that this is 
going to be— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As I understand it, the 
lower section going down to—is it Tower Line 
Rd. or Base Line Rd.? 


Mr. Haggerty: I imagine it might be Darby 
Rd. or some place in there. I don’t know. ‘It 
wouldn't be Darby. That’s on the other side. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The lower section is to be 
a four-lane arterial. 


Mr. Haggerty: Pardon? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The lower section is to be 
a four-lane arterial road and the upper section 
from where the 406 terminates now down to 
East Main St.—is that the one I am looking 
for? 


An hon. member: I think so. 
Mr. Haggerty: It comes out by Towers— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, the first section down 
to East ‘Main St. is to be a four-lane express- 
way and from East Main St. down to—this 
was a discussion at the most recent meeting 
I had with the people from that area—from 
East Main down to the Base Line Rd. or 
Tower Line Rd.— 


Mr. Swart: Gas Line Rd.? 
Mr. Haggerty: Gas Line Rd. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Gas Line Rd.? 
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Mr. Haggerty: Surely you are not going to 
move out in that direction, are you? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I know where it is anyway 
and the last section, going through the south 
end of the city of Welland— 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —is to be a four-lane 
arterial rather than a four-lane expressway. 
At that point traffic can split and go down 
either 140 or 58. 


Mr. Haggerty: You have to cross Town 
Line tunnel there. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, a lower tunnel. 
Mr. Haggerty: Town Line Rd., that’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: From the present termina- 
tion of 406 now to the East Main St. tunnel 
will be four-lane expressway and from there 
to the Town Line Rd. will be four-lane 
arterial. This is my understanding of the de- 
cision or recommendation of the technical 
committee. 


Mr. Gilbert: It included both regional 
people and ourselves. 


Mr. Haggerty: I just want to make sure 
that I can be assured that it’s going to be a 
controlled-access highway and you are not 
going to allow it to be built up on both 
sides. The first thing you know, they will be 
back there in three or four years from now, 
asking to bring the speed limit down to about 
25 or 30 miles an hour where it should be to 
move traffic. 


Mr. Gilbert: As you know, Mr. Haggerty, 
we have an awful time trying to maintain that 
designation. I am glad to see that we are 
getting your support in it. 


Mr. Haggerty: You have always had my 
support. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Swart, the part that he 
is talking about is in your riding. 


Mr. Swart: That’s right. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have supported you on 
Highway 140 for controlled access, because 
you have to move the traffic and you are not 
going to move it at 30 miles an hour. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There is no use in us 
building new highways to move high traffic 
volumes and then allowing development down 


both sides. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is one of the problems 
I find now with the Niagara regional setup, 
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the council there. Under the county form of 
government there was a bylaw that wouldn't 
allow this type of strip development along 
these roads but since they went into the 
region, this is all we can see. I can think 
particularly of that development—what’s the 
regional road? The one that runs from Wayne- 
fleet to Vineland. You get out near Canberra 
Rd. It used to be development road No. 4. 
I don’t know what it is now— 


Mr. Swart: Town Line Rd. 


Mr. Haggerty: Town Line Rd. You take 
that area and see how it is being built up now 
with houses by that intersection, traffic is not 
going to be able to move in that direction be- 
fore long. 

These are the points I wanted to bring to 
the minister and, hopefully, if you are going 
to make that loop around the city of Welland 
and you have to move traffic from the city of 
Port Colborne, that is the most direct route 
to the city of St. Catharines or even to the 
Queen Elizabeth, through that area. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s right. That’s the 
whole idea. 


Mr. Haggerty: The whole idea. Now, what 
happens to Highway 406, north of the Penn 
Centre in Welland? When is this going to be 
completed downtown to the Queen Elizabeth 
area? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In the city of St. Cath- 
arines? 


Mr. Haggerty: In the city of St. Catharines. 
Is that going to go through there or what? 


Mr. Gilbert: We still have further studies 
on that, 


Mr. Haggerty: You're still giving study to 
that one? There have been more studies made 
of that—it’s cost us a fortune in consultants’ 
fees. That’s another thing. Perhaps we’ve 
spent more money in the Regional Munici- 
pality of Niagara for consultants’ fees when 
instead we could have constructed a four-lane 
highway down there from Port Colborne to 
ne Catharines. It’s been a consultant’s para- 

ise. 


Hon, Mr. Snow: We have that last section 
within our five-year plan. 


Mr. Martel: I’ve heard of some of the five- 
year plans around here. 


Mr. Haggerty: When can we expect that 
latest study on transportation in the Niagara 
district? Is it completed now? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The Niagara regional 
study? 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think it’s pretty well 
finalized now. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there any possibility of 
getting a copy of that report? They keep 
telling me it’s been finalized but I’ve never 
seen one yet. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As soon as the report is 
finalized and prepared, it will be presented 
to the municipality. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think more consideration 
should be given to the members of the On- 
tario Legislature when these reports come 
out. You have a committee but I think we’re 
some of the last persons to know what’s going 
on, yet we have quite an interest in the area, 
particularly in a riding. I think we should 
be better informed than we have been in the 
past. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We'll see that you get a 
copy of the report the moment it is available. 


Mr. Moffatt: I would like to ask some 
questions about the capital construction as it 
pertains to the area east of Metro. I was 
pleased to hear the minister’s statement in 
which he said that we were going to see a 
greater impetus by the province in rail tran- 
sit areas. I hope that doesn’t mean we’re just 
going to see an expansion of the GO system 
within the boundaries of Metropolitan To- 
ronto. As you are aware, Mr. ‘Minister, there 
are a number of municipalities east of Picker- 
ing where the GO system would be welcome 
now. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 
Are we discussing transit or are we discussing 
roads? 


Mr. Moffatt: It was capital construction. 
That was in your opening statement. 


Mr. Chairman: That is vote 2304. 


Mr. Moffatt: I want to deal with road con- 
struction particularly because what is hap- 
pening now is that the road construction we 
see going on from Pickering to Newcastle— 
or the studies that have apparently been done 
through Whitby, Oshawa, Bowmanville and 
then on to Newcastle—I would gather there 
is money in this particular budget allotment 
which is earmarked for that particular area? 
Is that not correct, sir? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, it is not correct. 
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Mr. Moffatt: There is no money for the 401 
expansion from Pickering to Newcastle? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not in this vote. This is 
money for work that has already been done. 
This is supplementary estimates for the cur- 
rent year. 


Mr. Moffatt: 
That’s fine. 


All right, Ill leave that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I know what you're talking 
about but you'll get your chance on that in 
another vote. 


Mr. Moffatt: That’s fine. It’s not detailed 
here so I wasn’t aware that those were not 
in. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: This is for 1975-1976 year. 
Basically, our year is over in another two 
weeks. 


Mr. Moffatt: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The $10 million we’re talk- 
ing about here in additional capital construc- 
tion is really money that was spent last Octo- 
ber or November because the programme 
went ahead faster, as I’ve already explained. 


Mr. Moffatt: Okay. If we’re only talking 
about construction projects which have begun, 
can I ask how much of the money in this 
particular budget is for actual new road con- 
struction where there was no road before? 


Mr. Gilbert: I don’t think we can give that 
here. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Where there was no road 
before? 


Mr. Moffatt: You said in your opening re- 
marks, in response to Mr. Wildman and other 
people, that some of this money was de- 
tailed— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I didn’t say that any of 
the money was detailed. I was trying to de- 
fine the types of construction. One was new 
construction. As new construction, I think of 
Highway 402, which is a complete new align- 
ment from London to Sarnia, or areas of 
Highway 17, west of Sudbury, where we are 
leaving the old alignment and building on a 
completely new alignment. We are talking 
also about 417 down in eastern Ontario where 
there is a completely new alignment. 


Then there is reconstruction, like the 401 
out in the area you're talking about. That 
is reconstruction where wee taking a four- 
lane divided highway and turning it into 
a six-lane or eight-lane or whatever it might 


be divided highway, with new interchanges 
and so on. That is reconstruction. 

Then if it is just a repair job, patching 
and whatnot, that’s in our maintenance bud- 
get. There is a different— 


Mr. Moffatt: There is no way of determin- 
ing how much of this $10 million went to 
roads rebuilding and roads new construc- 
tion? All right, that clears up that. 


Mr. Gilbert: No. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As I illustrated before, 
this $10 million is spread over roughly 100 
contracts which are in our programme at 
any one time. Because of the weather, the 
good construction season and the fact that 


there were no major strikes or work stop- 


pages of any kind last summer, every job 
just went barrelling right ahead and we 
got ahead faster than we had anticipated. 
It is the same thing when we get to—if 
were not jumping around—this is the main 
reason, when we get into the transit pro- 
gramme-—transit capital, the TTC subway 
job—all the labour contracts in the construc- 
tion industry came up last May and it was 


anticipated there would be some strikes or 


work stoppages but there was practically 
none. Those jobs just went right ahead 
faster than anticipated. 


Mr. Moffatt: I will ask three specific 
questions, then I'll stop. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not that I like strikes, 
but if we had had a three-month strike or 
a two-month strike in the construction indus- 
try last summer we wouldn’t be back here 
looking for this money because the jobs 
would have been slowed down enough that 
they wouldn’t have overspent. 


Mr. Moffatt: It seems to me ‘that there 
are three particular areas that I'd like spe- 
cific answers to. 


If the construction season was as long 
and as conducive to work as the minister 
has outlined, I would like to know why 
Highways 115 and 35 construction—particu- 
larly the 115 reconstruction—and safety 
measures were not completed earlier than 
they were? They are not completed at this 
date. I would like to know how much of 
the ministry’s budget went to the building 
of the new interchange at Wesleyville on 
the 401. I'd like to know how much of the 
ministry's budget went to the Oshawa re- 
construction of 401. 

I understand there’s been a tremendous 
amount of money spent in that area with 
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regard to informing the public of the changes 
which are proposed and that the whole 
thing is now up in the air again. It may 
well mean that this money, having been 
spent, will be out the window. Those three 
questions I’d like specific answers to, rine 
could. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: On the 115 project, I 
don’t believe anything has really been done 
there except to put a sign up. 

The contract was awarded shortly after I 
became minister last fall. I think that is 
the contract that you are— 


Mr. Moffatt: If I may, with regard to 115, 
the contract was promised last spring and 
construction did begin shortly after Sept. 18. 
There was base coat down in the turn lanes. 
On the site, all of the electrical installations 
are apparently assembled and ready to go 
up and have been so for about three months 
now. There are a number of signs lying in 
various stages of assembly all through that 
area. If the construction weather was so 
good last fall, that highway which is prob- 
ably the most dangerous stretch of road in 
the province—and I think your people agreed 
with that—should have been No. 1 priority. 
There was simply a beginning made and 
then everything stopped again. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In all due respect, that 
contract was awarded after I became min- 
ister. It was one of the first contracts that 
I signed as minister and I took over on 
Oct. 6. 


Mr. Moffatt: [Tm not questioning that at 
all. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Many times you would 
award a contract that late in the season 
and probably not get any work carried out 
on’ if. 


Mr. Moffatt: With all respect, sir, your 
people were in that area for meetings a 
year or a year and a half before that. 
[10:00] 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It takes almost a year’s 
meetings now on any construction project 
to go through the public participation pro- 
cess— 


Mr. Moffatt: The public perhaps were 
ahead of time on that one, because the public 
were demanding it be done. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —and the meetings that are 
held to explain the programme. We are doing 
this almost continuously; in some area we 
are holdings this type of meeting, explaining 


the project and getting the feedback from 
the people in the area. When it was ap- 
proved to go ahead with design for this pro- 
ject, I can’t tell you; it was before my time. 


Mr. Gilbert: Certainly, as the minister said, 
in that particular area there was an awful 
lot of discussion that went on with the local 
people and what have you in order to try 
to come up with the best remedy for the 
problem down there. Perhaps you can say, 
“Well, you took too long to get it done,” but 
there was a priority put on Highway 115 to 
go ahead with the improvements that are 
taking place at this time. There were meetings 
with everyone and so on. 


I think the one thing we have to appre- 
ciate is that although we have geared up 
our ministry to respond to public participation, 
it does take time to do this; and having 
completed all these discussions, then you have 
to go into the process of designing. You know, 
if we went out with a design and laid that in 
front of the people, then we would be getting 
the criticism that there isn’t public participa- 
tion. So really you have to go through this 
process, then you get things put together 
and go ahead to design it and call a con- 
tract. But there certainly was a lot of em- 
phasis put on that project. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the remarks that Mr. Gilbert has made. The 
unfortunate occurrence here is that all of 
the public participation that was carried on 
was carried on before October, 1974; and we 
had ministry people and the local member 
of that day saying in October 1974, that 
the highway was of immediate priority and a 
beginning would be made as soon as the 


construction season started in the spring of 
1975. 


In the spring of 1975, we had an an- 
nouncement that something was going to be 
done; then nothing happened. There was no 
public participation after the announcement; 
the public participation was all for five years 
previous, asking the ministry to do something. 
I’m not attempting to quibble with the 
amount of work that you have to put into 
these kinds of things, except there was that 
kind of commitment made a full year before 
anything was done. In that particular case, 
I think there was a great deal of foot-dragging 
by the ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I cannot comment on all 
of the details of what went on back in 1974 
and 1975, because I am not familiar with 
them; I wasn’t here. But as far as I am 
concerned, there has been no foot-dragging 
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on that contract or any other contract if we 
get the go-ahead and if we have the money 
to proceed. 


That particular contract was awarded in 
October. It is pretty hard to award a high- 
way contract in October and expect to get 
too much done in that particular construction 
year, because you run out of construction 
weather very quickly after mid-October. You 
say they have had things on the site for the 
last three months; well, I must say the last 
three months have not been the most con- 
ducive to carrying out highway construction 
work. There has been more emphasis on 
ploughing snow off the highways than putting 
asphalt on them. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have anything else, 
Mr. Moffatt? 


Mr. Moffatt: I would like—maybe the an- 
swer isn’t available tonight— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, Wesleyville. Has any- 
body got a figure? From Highway 401 at 
Oshawa, there has been no money spent 
there, to my knowledge. 


Mr. Gilbert: Are you talking about planning 
in the Oshawa area or actual construction? 


Mr. Moffatt: We are only on construction 
so that is all I can ask about. Has there been 
no construction at all? No acquisition of 
property? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not to my knowledge. 
Which highway? 


Mr. Moffatt: Highway 401. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, 401 and what? 


Mr. Moffatt: And Wesleyville Rd., at the 
Wesleyville nuclear station. It’s west be- 
tween 28 and— 


Mr. Gilbert: All I can say is that if we 
cant get it right now we can get it for 
you, Mr. Moffatt, and can give it to you. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not familiar with 
that particular project. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Reid: Thank you. I have two very 
brief comments. I presume that this money 
was spent under Management Board order 
and it was all duly processed. 

The other thing is—and I must slip this 
in—under new road construction I am sorry 
to see that you didn’t build the highway 
between Atikckan and Ignace and I am 
sure that it will be in next year’s programme. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: It is in the long-range 
plans, 


Mr. Reid: It is in the long-range plans, 
really? 


Mr. Martel: Long, long! 


Hon. Mr. Snow: How long is long? Is it 
not in the five-year plan. 


Mr. Reid: I shouldn’t have asked for any- 
thing more. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No. As you know, we 
met with the northwestern chamber of com- 
merce and a gentleman whose name is— 


Mr. Reid: Bob Moffatt. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —from Atikokan  sug- 
gested to me an altemative to what has 
been considered for the Atikokan-Ignace 
alignment. There is no doubt in my mind, 
knowing a little bit about the area and 
looking at the map and hearing the depu- 
tations from northwestern Ontario for so 
many years now, that this would be an im- 
portant road for them. 

I asked this gentleman to send me a map 
showing his proposals. That arrived on my 
desk last week and now I have forwarded 
it to the staff for a report. This sounded 
like a reasonable alternative. It would not 
be as short a distance. You go down to the 
highway a little further but there is a road 
running up to the Domtar camp and run- 
ning down through Martin and it would 
cut—instead of having 50 miles of new road 
between Atikokan and Ignace direct, this 
would be an &0-mile trip to get from 
Atikokan to Ignace using this other align- 
ment, but it would be a Jot better than; 
the 200 miles they have to travel now. 


Mr. Reid: Over 200 miles. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think he said 200 to 
me. I can’t comment on the feasibility of 
this alternative at this moment because we 
just received his map. 


Mr. Reid: It would be a very cheap way 
to do it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We received this map 
last week and, as I say, on the surface to 
me it looks quite reasonable and interesting. 
We are investigating it. 

As I suggested and as you know some of 
the road work we are doing in northwest- 
ern Ontario is being done with special fund- 
ing from the regional priorities budget with 
the co-operation of DREE and federal people 
and so on. This might be a road which we 
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couldn’t substantiate, strictly from a traffic 
movement point of view, out of our limited 
budget but it may have other development 
priorities instead of the transportation point 
of view. 

If so, then this road may very well be a 
candidate next year or the year after in the 
regional priority budget just as we are going 
to be doing some road work in northwest- 
ern Ontario in this coming year, which you 
will see when our green book is tabled. We 
are going to be doing some work up there 
which will show in our ministry's programme 
but the funds are not in our ministry's vote; 
they are in the vote of TEIGA. That may 
be the way to get the Atikokan to Ignace 
road built— 


Mr. Reid: We will take it anyway we can 
get it— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —sometime in the future. 
Mr. Reid: —Nearly. 


Mr. Shore: Want to trade a hospital for 
that? 


Mr. Swart: There are two items I would 
like to raise under this vote. I guess they 
both pertain to capital construction although 
I doubt very much if they are included in 
this $10 million but I presume that will not 
exclude them from being discussed as_ it 
hasn’t most others. 


The first matter I want to raise is the 
problem being experienced in the tunnels 
under the Welland ship canal which was 
highlighted just recently with 23 vehicles 
being involved in an accident in the tunnel 
at Thorold. At the same time three or four 
vehicles collided in one tunnel in Welland, 
and some vehicles in the other tunnel, be- 
cause of the road conditions. 

This isn’t a rare happening, particularly in 
the tunnel at Thorold, which is much the 
longer of the tunnels. There are repeated 
accidents and fatalities there and in the ap- 
proaches to it, since that tunnel has been 
opened, as I am sure your staff are aware. 
There is a disproportionate number of acci- 
dents, I suppose, compared to almost any 
other bridge or any other road with that 
volume of traffic in the province. It seems to 
me that in the design there is either some- 
thing wrong, or the conditions—the tempera- 
ture of the road on the approaches to the 
tunnel and in the tunnel, cause that— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: This is my understanding, 
Mr. Swart. We have a similar situation on 
our elevated highways and bridges. 


Mr. Swart: That’s right, only it is much 
worse. The proportionate traffic count through 
the tunnel—in proportion to the number of 
vehicles, the number of accidents is much, 
much worse than it is on the overpass over 
the canal at St. Catharines, for instance, on 
the Queen Elizabeth Way. I am wondering 
if this has received the detailed study of your 
ministry and whether it is possible to provide 
some heating in the pavement on the access 
to it, or if there is some other way of main- 
taining this to greatly reduce the number of 
accidents that occur in that area. 


It would seem to me that some action has 
to be taken there, other than just the normal 
sanding and the normal maintenance of the 
roads or bridges. The seriousness of the 
situation, I think, warrants it. I am not sure 
what the answer is, but I am posing this as a 
question really. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Snow: No, I am not sure either. 
No, it is my understanding that the reaction 
in the tunnels is sort of the reverse of the 
reaction on the overpasses. When you get 
certain atmospheric conditions, you get con- 
densation in the tunnel and if it turns cold 
very quickly then of course you get freezing 
conditions that can happen very quickly. No 
matter how fast we react to it with salt and 
sand, sometimes accidents will happen in the 
meantime, the same as they do on the over- 
passes. 


Just a few weeks ago, coming in on 401, 
the road was perfectly dry and as safe to 
drive on as it would be in the middle of July. 
As soon as we hit the elevated sections at the 
427-401 interchange, cars were going like 
this, and it’s just a condition that has hap- 
pened so quickly, no one was prepared. It 
takes an hour or half an hour or something 
to get some sand out on that road. 


Mr. Swart: I recognize that, Mr. Minister, 
but I think the statistics would prove—and I 
would hope that your staff would look at the 
statistics—that the tunnels for some reason or 
other constitute a much greater hazard in 
this regard than do the overpasses or the 
bridges. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You see, Ray, you don’t 
want one of those. 


Mr. Haggerty: Oh yes, but that one— 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Excuse me, I am sorry. 
Mr. Chairman: Order please, there seems 


to be a fair amount of extra chatter in the 
background. 


— 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: I was just finding a reason 
not to build that $50 million tunnel at Port 
Celborne, because it might get slippery. 


Mr. Haggerty: You can start there any 
time. My next major problem is the motorists 
using that tunnel, the speed that they go 
through. 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I understand the 
problem. I don’t know whether any of our 
technical people want to comment on it or 
not. I realize— 


Mr. Swart: I just want to ask; given the 
seriousness of— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We know the problem; 
it is a case of trying to react to it quickly 
enough and trying to anticipate this condition 
developing. Sometimes you can anticipate a 
storm or anticipate these conditions, you can 
be a little readier at some times than others. 


Mr. Swart: I think, Mr. Minister, it needs 
more than that. I would like if possible—I 
leave this subject, I have had the assurance 
that your staff would look into this. I’m not 
sure whether any jurisdiction in the country 
or in the world has provided any other meas- 
ures to prevent these conditions existing, but 
I would like it looked into. Could I be as- 
sured that I can have a report on it? 


[10:15] 
Hon. Mr. Snow: We will certainly— 


Mr. Swart: I don’t mean a report on the 
accident. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have a serious acci- 
dent that took place there just over the 
weekend, and we will certainly be looking 
into that particular case. I haven’t heard yet 
whether there will be an inquest into that 
particular fatality, which may bring out a 
report. But whether there is or not, I certain- 
ly will request a report from staff as to what 
we might do to prevent the same thing from 
happening all over again. 


Mr. Swart: Thank you. The second and last 
issue I want to raise concerns the replace- 
ment of the bridge at Port Robinson. Your 
predecessor was aware of the conditions there 
with regard to the destruction of the bridge 
by a vessel in August, 1974, and the deci- 
sion—which was a decision jointly announced 
by the federal Minister of Transport and the 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
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tions of Ontario—not to replace the bridge, 
nor to construct a tunnel under the Welland 
Canal. 


Representation was made to the former 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions. I think Mr. Bidell was there at the 
time. I think there was some feeling on the 
part of the provincial minister that perhaps 
it was a mistake not to replace the crossing— 
I don’t want to put any words in his mouth. 
But due to the fact that an agreement exists 
between the province and the federal govern- 
ment to replace all of the bridges on the 
canal with tunnels—not a tunnel to replace 
each bridge, but a number of tunnels which 
would replace all of the bridges—they had 
determined that they would postpone any 
action indefinitely. They claim a tunnel to 
replace that bridge, and the one at Allanburg, 
is not warranted at the present time. 


I want to make the submission to you, 
Mr. Minister, that the bridge should be re- 
placed—and perhaps with some _ provincial 
assistance if it is a higher standard of bridge 
than the previous one—even though the major 
responsibility rests with the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority and the federal govern- 
ment. I want to make the submission that 
that bridge should be replaced, largely be- 
cause of changing conditions over the last 
10 years or so. Any thought of building a 
tunnel to replace those two bridges in lieu 
of the two bridges, should be postponed in- 
definitely. 


First of all, the cost of a replacement 
bridge, according to the estimates that were 
submitted to us by the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority—and I think probably in some 
consultation with your ministry—it is esti- 
mated that the lift bridge can be constructed 
for about one-fifth of the cost of a tunnel. 


Secondly, the number of boats passing 
through the canal is diminishing. There are 
fewer of them each year; partly because they 
are larger, but partly because even the ton- 
nage is not increasing at any rate. In fact, 
for the last two years it will probably be 
down. 


Thirdly, because that bridge at Port Robin- 
son is located in the heart of the peninsula. 
Not having it is a serious disadvantage to 
communications and_ transportation. The 
average number of vehicles using that bridge 
was in the neighbourhood of 2,400 per day. 
The bend in the canal, which existed at 
Port Robinson and made the visibility bad at 
that point, has now been straightened. A canal 
diversion has been put in and it has been 
straightened out. 
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Mr. Haggerty: It wasn’t straight, so they 
hit the bridge. 


Mr. Swart: They hit the bridge, yes. There 
is clear visibility there at the present time. 
The fact the roads have to be diverted 
through a tunnel from the two road net- 
works, the land which would have to be 
used—the agricultural land which would have 
to be taken out of production and cut up so 
there would be a lot more that wouldn’t be 
used—I think all merit reconsideration of 
the decision not to replace that bridge and at 
some future date to build a tunnel. 

To the people living in the area, it divides 
a small community, the village of Port Robin- 
son; but much more than that, it divides a 
whole industrial area on the east from the 
residential area west of the canal. To get 
from one side to the other, the shortest route 
now is something like nine miles; that’s going 
by Allanburg. If they go by way of the 
city of Welland, it’s about 13 miles out of 
their way that they have to go to get to an- 
other crossing on the canal. 

With the restraints that are being advo- 
cated, both by the provincial and federal 
governments, it seems to make sense to re- 
place the bridge. As for the capital that 
would be involved in the tunnel, the interest 
on it would pay for the bridge in just a few 
years. 


My submission to the minister, in view of 
all these facts—and I’m sure there is a brief 
on file someplace which goes into them much 
more extensively than this; in fact, I know 
there is, because I wrote it at a time when 
I was on regional council—I think would 
warrant— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Are you sure you haven’t 
got it there? You're not reading from it, are 
you? 


Mr. Swart: No. I think the facts would 
warrant consideration of sort of a change in 
direction, and I would ask that you take this 
up with the federal Minister of Transport 
and ask him to consider the replacement of 
that bridge. I could go into great depth— 


Mr. Haggerty: Before Woodlawn Bridge is 
constructed. 


Mr. Swart: Before the one is constructed in 
Port Colborne too, Ray; or the tunnel in Port 
Colborne. I could go into great depth, Mr. 
Minister, to point out to you what has hap- 
pened to the community since the bridge was 
knocked down: The values of the property; 
the businesses that have ceased to exist be- 
cause of no traffic going across the bridge any 


more; the church that has closed because the 
people can’t cross the canal, except in the 
summer they run a ferry boat just to trans- 
port individuals and in the winter they have 
put a walkway on pontoons across the canal. 


The present situation simply is totally un- 
satisfactory. It’s totally unsatisfactory not only 
to the people in Port Robinson, not only to 
the MPP from that area but, I suggest to the 
great bulk of 10,000 people who would be 
affected by that bridge being out—the people 
living on either side. So, my submission to 
you is that you contact the federal minister, 
with whom the prime responsibility rests; I'm 
quite willing to— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am glad you brought 
that up. 


Mr. Swart: But I think there needs to be 
some commitment on your part to change the 
sort of policy that has been evolved over the 
years because of changing conditions. You 
know, perhaps as a final sentence on this, it 
is almost inconceivable that through no fault 
of the people in that area, through no act of 
God, but through deliberate destruction of a 
bridge— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Deliberate? 


Mr. Swart: Well, I say deliberate; it’s an 
accident, I suppose. But through destruction 
of the bridge, not by an act of God, those re- 
sponsible for it don’t replace it. If a car de- 
stroyed something, you would immediately 
hold them responsible to replace it; yet here 
you have a bridge knocked down, which ad- 
versely affects the people there financially and 
as a community, and yet nothing has been 
done. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t disagree with your 
viewpoint. I think I’ll repeat your words ver- 
batim or maybe send a copy of Hansard to 
my federal counterpart and see what he has 
to say. 


(Mr. Swart: I should say this: You've got a 
tough job; the Minister of Transport has 
refused even to meet with the delegation 
from the area, in 15— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, that’s the difference 
between dealing with the federal government 
and the provincial government. 


Mr. Haggerty: This minister carries a lot 
of weight and he can do a lot for you. 


Mr. Swart: If he kicks much he should get 
it. 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. He has to have 
a little leadership from this side too. 


ee 
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Mr. Chairman: It’s very close to 10:30 and 
I can see that this committee is going to run 
into more or less a bind as far as time goes. It 
was originally expected that all the estimates 
sent to this committee would be finished by 
Wednesday evening. Thursday at 6? That's 
different from my understanding. However, 
we lost considerable time this afternoon and 
we will lose some time tomorrow and Wed- 
nesday afternoon. I understand, Mr. Minister, 
that you can’t be here tomorrow. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Unfortunately, I can’t be 
here Wednesday either. 


Mr. Chairman: You can’t be here Wednes- 
day either. So we are in a bit of a bind. 


Mr. Philip: We don’t want to sit all night. 


Mr. Reid: What are you proposing? That 
we carry these estimates? 


Mr. Chairman: No, I’m just advising the 
committee that we're having difficulties. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Do we have other minis- 
ters to appear? 


Mr. Chairman: We have Agriculture and 
Food, we have Environment and the Office of 
the Assembly, besides T and C. We'll have 
tomorrow and Wednesday. 


Mr. Reid: But we're not going to have the 
minister tomorrow. 


Mr. Chairman: No, nor Wednesday. 
Mr. Reid: Do we have Thursday? 


Mr. Swart: Can we go to the other esti- 
mates and then come back to this on Thurs- 
day? 


Mr. Reid: We have no choice. The min- 
ister’s not going to be here. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Unfortunately on the 
schedule of estimates that I received before 
the changes were made I was the last one on 
the list, which would have been probably on 
Thursday. 


Mr. Reid: You'll be here on Thursday if 
we're sitting? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, I can be here on 
Thursday. 


Mr. Chairman: It would appear that that 
would be the only time. I was just wondering. 
We're supposed to sit concurrently with the 
House. I suppose that means that we could 
sit on Thursday morning if we had to. Would 
you be available on Thursday moming? 
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Mr. McCague: Why can’t we sit Thursday 
afternoon? 


Mr. Wildman: You are suggesting both, 
Mr. Chairman—moming and afternoon? 


Mr. Chairman: I’m just wondering about 
getting these back into the House before we 
close for the break. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The vote is Thursday 
night? 


Mr. Chairman: It’s possible it’s Thursday 
night. We’re not sure whether it’s Thursday 
night or not. 


Mr. Reid: I thought it was Thursday at 
6, too. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, so we could have a 
little difficulty. Would you be available, Mr. 
Minister, on Thursday moming if need be? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Normally, we have our 
policy field. 


Mr. Haggerty: Those who are interested 
can come back on Friday. 


Mr. Reid: Don’t expect a large crowd. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We do have the resource 
policy field on Thursday moming and I have 
several items before the policy field. What 
hour do you think we can meet? Maybe the 
chairman can reschedule my items. 


Mr. Chairman: I was just suggesting the 
morning—probably it would be 10 to 12 or 
something like that—to see if we can finish 
these up. 


Mr. Reid: Can we carry these estimates? 
Has anybody got anything of burning urgent 
public importance? 


Mr. Shore: We can do it tonight. 


Mr. Chairman: I didn’t feel as if I should, 
as Chairman, suggest it because I still have 
one, two, three, four, five, six on the list 
who said that they wish to speak. 


Mr. Reid: The point is that we’re not going 
to get through all of them anyway, are we? 
We're not going to get through all the votes 
in these estimates anyway. 


Mr. Swart: I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
one or two of our caucus who are not here 
now very strongly wanted to speak on a 
couple of issues. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 
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Mr. Reid: I think we'll have to leave it 
in the capable hands of the Chairman to see 
what he can do as far as time allows. 


Mr. Chairman: As the time is going on 
now I guess we just can’t decide it at this 
particular time, so if you will leave it in my 
hands I’ll get in touch with the House leaders 
and in turn with the minister and we'll just 
have to do something satisfactory. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, I am _ available 
Thursday afternoon and I am sure we can 
rearrange things for Thursday morning. 


Mr. Chairman: I will have to check to see 
whether we can continue Thursday afternoon 
or not. So we will adjourn then until— 


Mr. McCague: Mr. Chairman, I would just 
like to remind you that there are about four 
people on this committee who sit on Hydro 
and Hydro sits on Thursday morning. 


Mr. Chairman: All right, before we adjourn 
I would advise the committee that we will sit 
tomorrow after Mr. S. Smith finishes his 
speech and we will commence then with the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food and after 
that with the Ministry of the Environment. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 4:22 p.m. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FOOD 


Mr. Chairman: I'll call the committee to 
order and this afternoon we will do the 
supplementary estimates of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food. I would like to inform 
the committee that last night I announced 
that we would be doing the Ministry of the 
Environment tonight. However, I understand 
the minister is ill and will not be here so 
the committee will be doing the supplemen- 
tary estimates of the Office of the Assembly 
this evening. 


So we have today item 4, vote 1702, 
agricultural production programme, in the 
amount of $9 million. I would ask the min- 
ister if he has any opening remarks and he 
may like to introduce the members of his 
staff. Then I will call on the respective 
critics of the opposition parties for a few 
comments. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. R. Sewell, director 
of finance and administration division; Mr. 
Gordon Bennett, deputy minister; Mr. John 
Johnson, drainage supervisor; and Ken Lantz, 
assistant deputy minister. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any opening 
comments? 


Hon. W. Newman: I think they are all 
fairly self-explanatory but I will run over 
them very quickly if you like, Mr. Chairman. 
On the farm income stabilization, the addi- 
tional $4 million was in addition to the 
original $20 million. The actual gross payout 
was almost $24.2 million. The base of this 
is the difference between the guaranteed 
price of 50 cents a pound and the weighted 
average of 29.82 cents a pound, for a gross 
payment per cow of $77.19 and a net pay- 
ment per cow of $72.19. In this particular 
programme we had over 12,100 producers en- 
rolled and approximately 312,850 cows. 


In the farm tax reduction programme, there 
is $3 million in here additional to the $29.5 
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million that was budgeted, mainly to com- 
pensate for increases in local mill rates since 
we budgeted late in 1974. I guess that’s about 
it, we just didn’t have enough money in the 
budget to cover the farm tax reduction pro- 
gramme, thus the additional $3 million there. 


Grants under the Drainage Act: These are 
$2 million in additional grants to the $2.5 
million. We pay the municipalities exactly 
one-third of the cost of constructing drains 
that will improve agricultural lands; property 
owners are assessed for the remaining two- 
thirds. Additional funds are needed because 
more drains have been constructed and costs 
have increased. But in eastern Ontario, which 
comes under the ARDA programme, we pay 
an additional one-third, which is recovered 
from the federal government. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
Mr. MacDonaldP 


On vote 1702: 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question I’d like to put to the minister with 
regard to item 3, the drainage. Then I have 
a few comments I’d like to make with regard 
to item 1, farm income stabilization. 


I’m a little puzzled with regard to the 
situation in connection with drainage. This, 
I presume, is an overrun or further moneys 
required for the old Act. The question I 
wanted to put to the minister is that we 
passed amendments to the Act; they were 
given royal assent on July 18; they have not 
yet been proclaimed. Are you postponing 
proclaiming them so that you could keep the 
supplementary estimate from being even 
larger? 


Hon. W. Newman: We were going to pro- 
claim all of the new Act in 1975 except for 
two items. One is the drain superintendent 
and the other is the outlet drain, I think, is 
it not, the cost of itP 


Mr. Lantz: Routine maintenance. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m sorry, routine main- 
tenance. Those are the only two portions of 
the Act we’re not proclaiming. The tribunal 
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will be set up and everything else will be 
done except that those two sections will not 


be proclaimed. The others will all be pro- 
claimed very shortly. 


Mr. MacDonald: Whether or not you want 
to deal with my questions now or later Ill 
leave to the chairman to judge. But I assume 
that if the Act had been proclaimed the total 
expenditure would have been even greater. 


Hon. W. Newman: You are probably quite 
right there. 


Mr. MacDonald: Therefore, I’m wondering 
whether part of the motivation was to avoid 
as much expenditure as possible this year. 
We apparently deemed the amendments to 
the Act to be desirable ones; we passed them, 
they were given royal assent. They were 
sitting around for the better part of a year 
before they came into action. 


However, if I may get to the point that 
I did want to have a few introductory com- 
ments on, that is with regard to the farm 
income stabilization. Quite frankly, every- 
body, including the opposition and farmers, 
is a little puzzled as to exactly what the 
government’s position is on farm income 
stabilization. 


You will recall that last year, at the time of 
the Throne Speech, there was an explicit 
promise. It was even supplemented, I think, 
by the minister that as early as the planting 
season, in May, this was to be put into effect. 
I was pleased but a little startled when even 
that commitment was made because I had 
had the pleasure, or otherwise, of listening to 
the parliamentary assistant, at a meeting 
about two or three months prior to that in 
which he was blasting the whole idea that 
we should ever entertain the idea of farm 
income stabilization in this province. How- 
ever, the commitment was made. 


When the budget came down $20 million 
was allocated for it. The farmers’ hopes had 
soared rather high in the light of a fairly 
solid consensus of support for farm income 
stabilization among farm organizations. I 
grant there are individuals who are opposed 
to it, but the majority in farm organizations 
were all out in support of it. 


Farm hopes sort of plummeted because 
$20 million was not the amount of money 
that could, in any sense, underwrite a farm 
income stabilization programme across the 
board. In fact, each time the issue was raised, 
not only during the months prior to the elec- 
tion but during the election campaign, the 
standard reply was, “Well, if more is needed 
it will be allocated.” 


You know, there was no mystification, there 
was no puzzle as to exactly how much money 
was needed or how much money was needed 
in ball park figures. The previous minister 
indicated many times that the amount of 
money needed for an across-the-board farm 
income stabilization programme in Ontario, 
based on the kind of experience they’d had 
in BC, would be in the range of $140 million 
or $150 million. In fact he cited the figures 
as an example of why this kind of a pro- 
gramme was almost unthinkable. He said it 
was bankrupting BC, though he backed off 
on that. And, presumably, he was suggesting 
that it was a little bit too rich for our blood 
here in the Province of Ontario. 


[4:30] 


Now, during the campaign I ran into in- 
numerable instances in which backbenchers 
from the government, not so much pub- 
licly but privately, were expressing their mis- 
givings with regard to farm income stabiliza- 
tion. And there was no surprise that they 
were doing that because the ministry and 
his parliamentary assistant were speaking most 
of the time in terms of the problems involved 
in implementing it, though they had made 
their commitment in the Throne Speech. 


The cost, for example, being cited as an 
unsurmountable cost, ironically was almost 
exactly the cost of the handout that the 
provincial Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) gave 
to one sector of industry in a rebate on sales 
tax for purposes of purchasing machinery that 
allegedly was going to boost employment in 
the province. So it was just a matter of 
priorities. It wasn’t that it was beyond our 
means in a budget of over $10 billion it was 
just a matter of priorities. 


I had the pleasure of listening to the min- 
ister at the OF of A annual meeting this year, 
at which ironically the minister went through 
most of the same explanations and apprehen- 
sions and concerns with regard to the farm 
income stabilization programme. So much so 
that certainly it was my reading that the 
farmers who listened to that at the Niagara 
meeting came away even more puzzled as 
to exactly what was the position of the gov- 
ernment. Now we have another Throne 
Speech in which the government said they 
are going to bring in legislation. We will 
look forward with a great deal of interest to 
that exact legislation. 


But, you know, the confusion is com- 
pounded by even higher-up people in the 
government. During the election campaign, 
the Premier (Mr. Davis) spoke to a political 
meeting in Kemptville on Aug. 22, 1975. 
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Just let me read you two or three paragraphs 
of his speech: 


I don’t profess to be an expert on 
farming, but I do know that if I had a 
50-cow herd enrolled in the stabilization 
programme by Aug. 31, and if calf prices 
should happen to drop to 32 cents this fall 
I would get a cash payment in December 
of $3,193. Now to me that sounds like 
bringing some sense of stability to the agri- 
cultural industry without getting into the 
disadvantages of a guaranteed income. 

Here's this old bogy: Every 19th century 
free-enterpriser across the province, and the 
Premier is sort of repeating it, is talking 
about a guaranteed income to farmers. 


I don’t know what he is talking about. 
The whole principle of the stabilization pro- 
gramme is to rescue farmers from the boom- 
bust kind of economy that they traditionally 
experienced down through the years and to 
say to farmers, “We want you to produce and 
we want to have some stability in the market, 
both for you as a producer and for the con- 
sumer, and therefore what we’re going to do 
is say to you that if your costs of production, 
negotiated each year, are not met, you will 
be compensated out of the fund.” Now, fair 
enough proposition, but why malign this with 
the term, “the disadvantages of a guaranteed 
income’? At least it’s an income guaranteed 
to cover his costs of production. 


Just let me continue with what the Premier 
said: 


For if we were to progress to the point 
where a guaranteed income was considered 
we would at the same time have to resign 
ourself to production controls with all agri- 
cultural commodities. 


Then he went in and set up that bogy and 
really beat it into the ground. This is what 
he said: 


I’m not sure farmers want to be told 
how many acres of corn or soya beans 
or barley or oats can be grown. I’m not 
convinced farmers want to be told how 
many beef animals they can raise or how 
many sheep they can keep or the size 
of the hog barn or the number of hogs. 
Once the public treasury is going to be 
used to provide guaranteed incomes then 
farmers will have to accept production 
controls. 


What in heaven’s name is the Premier talking 
about? I ask the minister who is in charge 
of it. Your stabilization programme involves 
the public treasury underwriting farm income. 
Sure, the farmers are going to make a con- 


tribution and the Treasury is going to make 
a contribution, so that the farmer’s costs of 
production are going to be covered and he'll 
be assured that he won’t be having to operate 
at something less than his cost of production. 
Then the end of the sentence, “The farmers 
will have to accept production controls.” 


You know, I remember three or four years 
ago going to an annual meeting of the 
OF of A and the banner of the whole con- 
sideration of the farmers at that convention 
was supply management. What’s this bogy? 


Farmers have been wrestling and accepting 
the proposition of supply management for 
years. In BC, where you've got a working 
model for a stabilization programme, not only 
the farmers but the Federation of Agriculture 
on behalf of the farmers out there said “We 
accept the obligation of supply management. 
We recognize we can’t use the incentive in- 
volved in the stabilization that covers your 
cost of production to overproduce so much 
that you flood the market. We accept that 
and we, as farmers, will have to work out, 
by whatever system they want, a supply and 
management system that will avoid the sur- 
pluses.” 

So, when the Premier says once the public 
treasury is going to be used to provide 
guaranteed incomes, that’s what you are 
going to do to some extent. Sure, you will get 
as much as you can out of the market and 
if to the extent of what you get out of the 
market, you are not covering your cost of 
production then the public treasury is going 
to be used, along with contributions from the 
farmers. Then the farmers will have to accept 
production controls. 


The farmers have accepted production con- 
trols. The Federation of Agriculture in their 
presentation, when they launched the cam- 
paign for stabilization of farm income a year 
ago, stated specifically, as did the federation 
in BC, that they recognized the whole pro- 
gramme would involve the necessity of 
developing effective supply management. So, 
I ask, what is the Premier talking about? 


If the minister, when he responds to the 
lead offs from the two opposition parties, 
can bring some rationale or reconciliation of 
all the puzzling things that have been said 
about farm income so that we might have a 
clear idea of what conceivably is in the 
making when your Throne Speech of this year 
is fulfilled, I for one would deeply appre- 
ciate it. 


Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, I always find 
it very difficult to be critical of the agriculture 
minister’s request for more funds to sink into 
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the agricultural industry, particularly from the 
standpoint of food production, as this is the 
least government-subsidized industry of prac- 
tically any industry operating in Ontario to- 
day. And, what is really more important and 
basic to life than food? 


The government has finally realized that 
we must keep our present-day farmers in 
business and! that we must create incentives 
for our young people to make farming a busi- 
ness. And, at long last, after considerable 
prodding by various farm organizations and 
government opposition members, the govern- 
ment has indicated that provincial legislation 
will be introduced to establish a voluntary 
farm income stabilization plan. Accompany- 
ing agricultural policies to ensure farmers 
adequate compensation for their time, efforts 
and expenditures, there must be a land use 
policy to ensure there is sufficient land to 
produce the food that will not only meet local 
demand, but will help to feed ithe nations 
which cannot depend entirely on their agri- 
cultural industry to produce the protein and 
other nutrients which are essential to life. 


The essence of any effective agricultural 
policy must contain efforts to preserve agri- 
cultural land for food production, along with 
measures that will afford farmers adequate 
protection of returns for the use of their land 
for agriculture. 


Legislation must be passed designating 
classes 1, 2 and 3 land as land for agricul- 
tural production. Such land must be reserved 
for the production of food. I would ask why 
such efforts have not been undertaken by this 
government, if not merely for political rea- 
sons? 


The Conservative government’s attitude to- 
wards agricultural land, no doubt, has re- 
flected a laissez faire approach. Land is re- 
garded as a commodity to be bought and sold 
and not as a resource which must be pro- 
tected. Prime agricultural land has merely 
served as a reservoir to be drawn upon as 
needed. 


This government has no doubt failed to 
appreciate the fact that there is a very small 
portion of the province capable of contribut- 
ing to food production. There is less than 15 
million acres in Ontario that has a combina- 
tion of soil quality and climate suitability re- 
quired to develop a successful agriculture. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order. What estimate are we discussing 
that involves land use? 


Mr. Riddell: We are discussing the stabili- 
zation plan. But, accompanying any stabiliza- 


tion plan, as you well know, there has to be 
an overall land-use policy because one is not 
effective without the other. 


Mr. MacDonald: I would agree in the re- 
verse, but I ask the question. I mean if we 
are discussing agricultural estimates broadly, 
not in relation to either income stabilization 
or the farm tax or the earnings ttax, then it 
seems to me that we should have had clarifi- 
cation of that to begin with. 


Mr. Chairman: As [ stated, Mr. MacDonald, 
at the outset. We were discussing only item 
4, vote 1702, which is before us, the agricul- 
tural production programme, so if you would 
keep your remarks within that area. 


Mr. Riddell: I feel I am, Mr. Chairman. 
I’m discussing agricultural production pro- 
grammes and I’m discussing the need for 
food. When we get into tile drainage, if you 
recall in the Throne Speech there were some 
remarks made toward increasing the produc- 
tivity of our land in order to produce food, 
and the government then turns around and 
cuts back, or intends to cut back, on the 
funds that will be available for tile drainage. 
We know full well that tiling land will in- 
crease the productivity of that land by 40 
per cent. So we are talking about food pro- 
duction and I’m just simply tying in the need 
for the preservation of land with the stabilized 
income. If we are going to have one, we’ve 
got to have both. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I’m not 
going to frustrate this, but he is violating the 
traditional rules of the House in dealing with 
supplementary estimates. I could have given 
you an hour’s speech on land use. 


Mr. Riddell: I can believe that. 


Mr. MacDonald: You bet, I think perhaps 
it would have been substantive. I ask for your 
ruling if we are dealing with farm income 
stabilization. I agree that if you are going 
to lock farmers into agricultural land they 
have got to have income stabilization, but it’s 
an abuse of our rules to twist the thing 
around and say that you can now talk about 
the whole of land use and preserving farm- 
lands in relation to the income. 


Mr. Riddell: I’m not going to bow to the 
NDP’s ruling but I will bow to your ruling, 
sir. 


Mr. Chairman: As I stated at the first I 
would— 


Mr. MacDonald: He made his ruling just 
after the vote. 
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Mr. Chairman: —certainly hope that the 
discussions would be contained within item 
4, vote 1702. 


Mr. Riddell: So I take it you do not wish 
me to pursue the land-use policy and the 
preservation of agricultural land and_ in- 
creased food production, etc. 


Mr. Chairman: It is up to the committee 
generally; I, of course, am your chairman and 
I’m here to give you the opportunity to speak 
on these estimates. However, because of the 
way the estimates committee was set up in a 
hurry and because of the time limit I’d appre- 
ciate it very much if you could keep your re- 
marks within this vote. 


Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
the NDP member was referring to last year’s 
Throne Speech and what not. I feel he got 
off the topic too. 


Mr. MacDonald: On farm income stabiliza- 
tion. 


Mr. Riddell: All right, Ill bypass that. Ill 
have a chance to come in with that during 
the next estimates. 

In connection then with the first item un- 
der the estimates. I would like to comment 
on the cow-calf stabilization programme for 
I would assume—and the minister clarified 
this—that the $20 million budgeted by the 
government for this programme last year was 
not sufficient to make up the difference be- 
tween the weighted average market price 
and the provincial target price of 50 cents a 
pound for calves last fall. For this reason the 
minister is asking for an additional $4 mil- 
lion. 

I don’t begrudge the minister this addi- 
tional expenditure, as the average weighted 
market price of calves last fall was much 
lower than I think any of us anticipated and 
without the guaranteed price of 50 cents per 
pound many cow-calf operators would have 
been practically driven into oblivion, con- 
sidering the poor markets that they have ex- 
perienced over at least the last two years. 

There are some criticisms I have with the 
stabilization plan for the cow-calf operator. 
I would like to point out some of the fallacies 
of the system to the minister. 


When the cow-calf plan was established by 
the government there was no consultation 
with the farm organizations with the intention 
of producing an acceptable level of support. 
The move was purely a political one to gain 
votes. In order for any income assurance plan 
to be meaningful then, Ontario farmers must 
be given a central role in developing and 
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operating the plans. It is worse than useless 
for governments any longer to provide data 
and analysis as the basis for their measures 
unless those analyses have been open to in- 
spection and criticism and some sort of agree- 
ment arrived at as to the actual situation and 
circumstances. 


[4:45] 


The procedure of disclosing one’s reasons 
and, where feasible, a prior consultation, is 
perhaps unsettling to those used to more 
secretive ways. The alternative is to be chal- 
lenged from all sides on every presentation. 
There is no renegotiation in the plan. Farmers 
are committed to the five-year set of pre- 
miums with no idea of the cost of the pre- 
miums except in the first year. The producer 
premiums in the 1975 programme of $5 per 
cow may be raised in future years. The plan 
contains no built-in changes regarding eligibil- 
ity of calves and slaughter animals in suc- 
ceeding years. 

The support price is not at a realistic level. 
Federation of Agriculture figures indicate that 
the cost of production now runs from 70 cents 
a pound to 74 cents a pound, which puts the 
provincial payment below the cost of produc- 
tion. The Ontario plan has chosen not to as- 
sure returns close to the cost of production, 
but rather has selected a stop-loss plan to 
help producers ride out disaster years, such 
as 1974 and 1975 have been for the cow-calf 
men. This kind of programme is not satisfac- 
tory. 

Furthermore, the programme should apply 
only to full-time farmers. No doubt, many 
part-time farmers have taken advantage of 
the programme, and we can ask: Of the num- 
ber of cows which have been enrolled in this 
programme how many are from herds of less 
than 10 animals? The programme should be 
limited more to cow-calf producers. Those 
who merely raise feeder cows should not be 
eligible. 

There are now no restrictions on how much 
a farmer can increase his herd and be eligible 
for subsidy payments. There should be some 
restriction. I know that there was some abuse 
of the plan last year, Mr. Minister. I know 
full well that there were farmers who pur- 
chased cows, happened to have the cows in 
the place at the time the inspector came 
along to count them, and shortly afterwards 
the cows were sold and he collected the 
stabilized price. So there’s no question, the 
way it’s set up now it is being abused. 

Under the second item, farm tax reduction, 
youre asking for an additional $3 million, 
and this programme, as you explained, is de- 
signed to compensate farm operators for 
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what is deemed an inequity inherent in 
municipal tax assessment. Maybe you didn’t 
indicate that but I am, pending the develop- 
ment of a new municipal assessment pro- 
gramme, 


At present, the farmer is compensated for 
50 per cent of his municipal tax bill each 
year, therefore increasing government expen- 
ditures on this programme are the result of 
increased municipal costs, the increase in the 
mill rate as you indicated. The assessment of 
farm property at a percentage of current sale 
value is unfair. Land used for agriculture 
must be assessed at its value for that purpose 
only, to my way of thinking. 

Finally, grants under the Drainage Act. In 
this year’s Throne Speech, it was stated that 
the government wished to increase the pro- 
ductivity of agricultural land. We would hope 
that this statement denotes an increase in the 
amount of money allocated for drainage 
grants to improve farmland. Can we have this 
assurance from the minister? 

At present, not enough money is available 
under the Drainage Act and the Tile Drain- 
age Act. Will the government’s fiscal con- 
straint programme limit the funds that will 
be available under these grants and loans 
next year? At present, many municipalities 
are finding it increasingly difficult to obtain 
loans under these programmes because of a 


lack of funds. 


To give you a typical example, I would like 
to tell you what happened in East Williams 
township in Middlesex county, the great 
riding that was formerly represented by Bill 
Stewart, the former Minister of Agriculture 
and Food. The township passed a $20,000- 
borrowing tile drainage bylaw last fall, and 
it was approved by the ministry. The first loan 
which was going to be applied to that was 
approximately $5,000, and the clerk sent 
down the debentures for $5,000, $2,400 of 
which was to be used out of the new loan 
and the rest was to be used out of the old 
loan. In other words they still had a little bit 
of money left over from the previous borrow- 
ing bylaw. 

The word came back that the funds were 
not available. By the end of the year there 
were two more loans to pay. One was for 
$9,000 and the other was for $22,000, and 
when these were sent down to the ministry 
the clerk was told that the government did 
not have funds to pay this amount. 

The township was told that the government 
would rebate the farmers their interest. But 
the fact of the matter is they are going to re- 
bate the farmers to the tune of four per cent 
which is the borrowing rate on the money in 


the first place. But the farmers have had to 
borrow money at 10 per cent in order to carry 
through with their tile drainage programme. 
So my contention is that if the government 
has not got the funds then it shouldn’t be 
approving these loans. You are leaving the 
farmers right out on a limb. 

My final question is, how many applica- 
tions have been made this year for assistance 
under the Drainage Act and the Tile Drain- 
age Act, how many were granted and how 
many are still outstanding? 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Riddell. 
Mr. Minister, do you wish to reply? 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, let’s start out 
with Mr. MacDonald’s comments about stabi- 
lization. The additional funds in here, of 
course you know, are for our cow-calf pro- 
gramme. One of the things that I’d like to 
get straight today as far as farm income 
stabilization is concerned is that there are 
two factors—and this isn’t a red herring, this 
is just a factor I’m going to bring in and Ill 
deal with the provincial matter. 

We had anticipated last year that the rate 
under the named commodities under Bill C-50 
would be named. We’re very optimistic they 
will be named tto give us a base to work 
from on the named commodities in Ottawa 
very shortly which will help our programme 
to some degree. We also have been negotiat- 
ing with Ottawa on other commodities be- 
sides the named commodities, because we 
feel that if many commodities are going to 
work effectively we have to have a national 
base in order to protect, if necessary, the in- 
ner movement of inter-border commodities, 
whether they are from the US or offshore. We 
feel very strongly this is one of the factors. 


In most cases there will be certain schemes. 
For instance, in Alberta they are not in- 
terested in cucumbers and tomatoes. But by 
and large, many of the commodities that are 
in Bill C-50, and other commodities we are 
discussing with them we feel should be on a 
national basis. 

For instance, cow-calf: If the feds would 
come in with a federal national cow-calf pro- 
gramme which would still allow us to build 
on top of the cow-calf figures that they bring 
in, whatever they may be, we would build 
on top of it. We don’t know what the answer 
is on that. We are still committed to the cow- 
calf programme. 

But getting back to your stabilization pro- 
gramme. The kind of programme that I en- 
visaged in this ministry—and I think I made 
it very clear when I spoke in Hamilton—as far 
as stabilization is concerned is one of certain 
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commodities in the Province of Ontario. I said 
it loud and clear and I'll say it here again: If 
you want to talk guaranteed income, then 
what do you mean by guaranteed income? 

I do not believe, and I’ve said it before, 
in incentive pricing. If we get into incentive 
pricing then we are into supply management 
and production controls. We have supply 
management—yes, we do—in the dairy indus- 
try and the fluid milk industry, especially at 
this point in time. We have it on tobacco. We 
have it on eggs. We do have it in some in- 
stances. But in many other commodities, and! 
I say this very strongly, incentive pricing will 
lead down the road to supply management 
and production controls, call it what you 
wish. I do not believe that our kind of pro- 
gramme and our legislation that will be com- 
ing forward should create incentive pricing. 

What we are really trying to say is, let’s 
take for example: Say that’s Bill C-50 here 
on the named commodities, and the type ot 
programme we would envisage building onto 
would bring it up a little higher, but certainly 
not incentive pricing which would be up 
here. If you get into incentive pricing, I 
really believe, maybe I’m wrong, but I be- 
lieve that by and large the farmers in this 
province with many commodities, don’t want 
to be told how much they can grow. In order 
to clarify the air as far as you are concerned— 


Mr. Haggerty: Aren’t you doing that now, 
though, in egg marketing? 


Hon. W. Newman: I beg your pardon? 


Mr. Haggerty: You are doing that in egg 
marketing. 


Hon. W. Newman: We are not incentive 
pricing in egg marketing at this point in time. 


Mr. Haggerty: You are telling them what 
they can produce, 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s another matter, 
if you want to get into it. 


Mr. MacDonald: This programme is a stop- 
loss programme— 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s basically it and 
the marketplace— 


Mr. MacDonald: —like the federal one, 
which everyone seems to think is inadequate 
and you have described it as inadequate. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right. I described 
it as an inadequate programme because they 
have used a five-year average and we fee] it 


should be a three-year average plus certain 
other factors involved. Until we get some 
basic figure—whether they want to give out 
1975 figures or 1976 figures is up to them— 
whatever figure they give us, we can build 
on that with a producer-government pro- 
gramme on top of that programme, whatever 
we feel is satisfactory; but not to the point 
of incentive pricing, because I have to— 


Mr. MacDonald: Sorry, but let’s not get 
hung up on words here. Is covering costs of 
production, incentive pricing? 


Hon. W. Newman: I will say this, we con- 
sider the costs of production, the out-of- 
pocket costs, plus a percentage of farm in- 
come, labour, etc., okay? That percentage 
could vary from year to year; yes, it could. 


Mr. MacDonald: That’s exactly what they 
have done in other stabilization programmes 
and you dismiss that as incentive. You dis- 
miss that es incentive; it’s a bogy. 


Mr. Shore: That is the same type of bogy— 


Mr. Chairman: With respect, I wish the 
minister to reply to the opening comments 
and then we can open it for discussion. 


Hon. W. Newman: As I have said, we are 
talking about the named commodities and 
other commodities in Bill C-50, but in a pro- 
vincial programme we would not get into 
guaranteed incomes. This is one thing I do 
not feel at this point in time. If we are talk- 
ing about the hills and valleys, we want to 
fill out some of the valleys and protect the 
farmer in the bad years so that the market- 
place in our free enterprise system can find 
its own level. In most cases it will. 


I guess that answers part of your question. 
What is the cost of production? It’s a formula 
we worked out with our own people and we 
are prepared, by the way, to discuss these for- 
mulae with other groups. By the same token 
we may not always agree with the other 
groups. 

Maybe I can give you an example on the 
cow-calf stabilization programme this year. 
The average weighted price is 29.83 cents 2 
pound. There were many farmers in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario who obtained as high as 48 
cents and 49 cents a pound’ for their calves 
but were still paid on the basis of 29.83 cents 
a pound. It is still an incentive type of pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. McKessock: I am one of the ones who 
did that and I still lost money in the cow- 
calf business. 
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Hon. W. Newman: You mean you got 49 
cents. 


Mr. McKessock: I got 47 cents for my 
calves; I ‘got the subsidy and I still lost 
money in the cow-calf business. 


Mr. Shore: You made the right decision 
coming down here. 


An hon. member: He’s a poor farmer. 


Hon. W. Newman: I wasn’t going to say 
that but— 


Mr. McKessock: I will show you my books. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am not saying how 
you farm or anything about the efficiency of 
your farm, but if you received 20 cents a 
pound for your calves, as well as 49 cents— 
did you say 49 cents a pound? 


Mr. McKessock: Forty-seven cents. 


Hon. W. Newman: Forty-seven cents for 
them. 


Mr. McKessock: We topped the Wiarton 
sale with our calves. 


Hon. W. Newman: So it was picked up 
at under 17 cents; you probably picked up 
37 cents over and above the minimum aver- 
age for the province. And you didn’t make 
any money? 


Mr. McKessock: That’s right. 
Hon. 'W. Newman: I say this to you, sir— 
Mr. Chairman: Order, please, order please. 


Hon. W. Newman: With no disrespect— 
and I am not being disrespectful to you— 


Mr. McKessock: T would like you to show 
me one farmer who has made money this 
year. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. McKessock: I would like to see one 
cow-calf farmer who has made money. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you continue, Mr. 
Minister, with your reply. 


ion. W. Newman: I have just— 


Mr. MacDonald: I am glad you are going 
to give it to the Liberals, too. 


a6 ii W. Newman: I am just pointing out 
that— 


Mr. MacDonald: Point it out to Mr. Shore. 


Mr. Riddell: You know who started the 
interjections, though. 


Mr. MacDonald: Who did? 


Mr. Riddell: I had some good points to 
raise. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Riddell: Carry on, Mr. Minister. 
Mr. MacDonald: I guess you had better. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Even in prosperous Al- 
berta, the cow-calf operators are just as badly 
off. They are complaining that it’s all over. 
It’s universal, across the country. 


Hon. W. Newman: As you know there 
were four programmes in the various prov- 
inces. Depending on which way you want to 
look at it, or whichever particular problem 
you wanted to deal with, by and large the 
programmes were not that different. You may 
want to disagree with me but I think we 
could argue semantics all day and I don't 
think—well, maybe we are here to argue 
semantics. I just think that if we are going 
to get into cow-calf again it should be on a 
national basis. 

[5:00] 

I am not saying that 50 cents per pound 
last year covered the total cost of production. 
That was not our intention, nor is it our 
intention in stabilization to cover the full 
costs because there are efficient farmers and 
there are some who are not as efficient. We 
have to look at those farmers, for instance 
the younger farmers, who will have a heavy 
debt to carry, and who are heavily in debt. 
Now, to them, this programme would not be 
an incentive. But, for some farmers who have 
all their capital costs paid off and_ their 
equipment paid for, it might be an incentive 
programme. It’s not as simple an answer as 
we would sometimes like to think it is. 


‘Mr. McKessock: We have to look at the 
whole investment, whether it is paid for or 
whether it’s not. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, but then 
again you can get into an incentive situation 
if it has all been paid for. I’ve been talking 
to a lot of farmers around this province. So 
our income stabilization idea is not a guar- 
anteed sort of a programme. That is not what 
we are intending to do. I'll tell you, within 
the limitations of the budget, which I can’t 
really comment on at this point in time, we 
have to look at the various programmes in 
the province and what we can do. Does that 
answer your question? 
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Mr. MacDonald: Can I just add one foot- 
note to it? Do I conclude correctly from 
what you said that you are unalterably op- 
posed to the proposition of a provincial farm 
income stabilization programme along the 
general lines of what is now in effect in 
BC? And has been legislated in Quebec? And, 
is being considered in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia? 


Mr. Riddell: 
government? 


Didn’t that go with the 


Mr. MacDonald: No, no, the government is 
strongly in support of it. In Quebec, the 
Liberal government is now putting it into 
effect. 


Hon. W. Newman: J don’t want to get into 
Quebec right now because there are some dif- 
ferentials there. But, what I am saying here 
is that we do not want to get into incentive 
pricing. ’m not saying we won’t move for- 
ward without Bill C-50 because there will be 
some commodities we will have to deal with 
on a provincial basis. But we would hope and 
we are anticipating an anouncement by 
Ottawa on Bill C-50 on their named com- 
modities. We would be foolish to get into a 
stabilization programme on their named com- 
modities which are in their bill and which are 
fixed by law now, actually, under Bill C-50. 
It's a matter, not of naming the five-year 
average but naming the extra factors that are 
involved in it. I've talked to Mr. Whelan and 
he’s not a bad sort of a fellow really, to tell 
you the honest truth. I get along with him 
very well and we have a lot in common. I 
can't say the same for his government, but I 
wont get into politics here today. I won't get 
into politics any day on the matter, but that’s 
the way I see stabilization. 


Now if I can come back to your comments, 
you were talking about— 


Mr. Haggerty: I can’t talk about land, eh? 
Mr. Riddell: We'll get into that next round. 


Hon. W. Newman: So you were talking 
about the cow-calf programme and you want 
to do some criticizing of it. There probably 
were some abuses, but we took a 10 per cent 
ad hoc at random sample of all the cow-calf 
production in this province and we sent our 
people in to check. We only found, and I say 
this in all honesty, one heavy abuse of it. Now 
somebody might have had three or four cows 
too many or somebody might not have regis- 
tered all their cows because they felt their 
cows were not in calf so they didn’t register 
them; they erred on the safe side. But, on 
those who went over the number of cows they 
had, we found only one abuse that I would 
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consider serious. They had 32 cows over. All 
the rest were two, three, four and five, and I 
think one was 10. 


Mr. Shore: Of course, some were caught. 


Hon. W. Newman: Oh yes, the one who 
was over by 32 was obviously caught. Now 
subsequent to that time it has been brought 
to my attention by an individual at a meeting 
about a person who did abuse it and whose 
name I will not disclose here. But, you can 
be assured that our staff have it and we'll be 
watching that particular situation. 


The farmers are quite often the best police- 
men in the whole world for policing their own 
industry and so— 


Mr. Riddell: There’s a case right close to 
home where a farmer had no cows whatsoever 
and put in for the programme and got paid. 


Hon. W. Newman: You know something, 
if you know about that person I think that 
youve got an obligation to tell us about it. 


Mr. Riddell: I agree. 


Hon. W. Newman: IJ think you have an 
obligation to tell us. Not here and not in 
public, but I think you have an obligation to 
tell and I’ve said this at several meetings I’ve 
been at. I think people have an obligation to 


tell us if some programme is being abused. 


The programme was brought in last year 
by my predecessor. He brought it in by order 
in council and that’s fine and it was put in 
fairly quickly. There is no doubt about it, 
there was some abuse of the system. I don't 
deny that. Any abuses we caught, we cor- 
rected in the 10 per cent of all cow-calf 
producers we checked. So if somebody didn’t 
have any cows, he gambled and he lost and 


he should be taken to task and be charged. 


I would like to know that man’s name. I 
think it is very important. I think the farmers 
have a right to be protected. They should not 
be paying more in premiums on other mat- 
ters to protect somebody who is abusing the 
system. I don’t care what system you are in, 
it can be abused. 


Maybe if we had the staff, we should check 
everyone. We didn’t have the staff. We bor- 
rowed staff from the various parts of our min- 
istry to go out and do this 10 per cent check. 
They were random. Nobody knew who was 
coming or when they were coming. 


Mr. Riddell: Couldn’t the beef cattle spe- 
cialists in the various Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food offices across the province verify 
who were the cow-calf operators? Why 
couldn’t they do a check for you, rather than 
rely on the 10 per cent? 
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Hon. W. Newman: We are, of course, do- 
ing some of it on a continuing basis. Let me 
give you a good example. 

We have 12,100 farmers enrolled in the 
cow-calf programme. When we checked with 
Ottawa—and this comes back to your food- 
land production—we found that 2,650 of those 
farmers were not even known to Ottawa, yet 
we checked them out and they were farmers. 
So, you see it is not quite that simple. 


Mr. McKessock: How many did you say 
there were? 


Hon. W. Newman: I think there was 2,650. 
Mr. McKessock: Out of how many? 


Hon. W. Newman: Out of 12,100. You talk 
about land going out of production. There’s 
2,650 they didn’t even know existed that we 
know do exist. 


Interjection. 


Hon. W. Newman: Sorry, Ill get away 
from that. You are talking about 71 cents for 
calves on a five-year programme. Let me ex- 
plain the programme. 

There is an opportunity for a farmer to 
opt out of this programme. For instance, if 
he wanted to opt out this year, the only way 
he could come back in on the third year 
would be to pay the back payment on the 
second year. He can’t opt in on bad years, 
and out on good years. But, he has the 
option to opt in or out of the programme. 
It’s a five-year programme. Those who didn’t 
sign up last year will be able to sign up this 
year for a four-year programme. 


Mr. MacDonald: Is that a revision since the 
initiation of the programme? 


Hon. W. Newman: No. 
Mr. MacDonald: In the first instance? 


Hon. W. Newman: It was more of a mis- 
understanding. Perhaps, as it went out around 
the province, some people didn’t interpret it 
right. I know as I was knocking on doors at 
a certain period of time. I found out that 
people thought they were locked in for five 
years. I took the trouble to check it out. 


Mr. MacDonald: United Appeal? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, United Appeal. 
They have the option to opt in or out. Of 
course, we have had some people who 
criticized us for not giving it enough pub- 
licity. It certainly got a lot of coverage at 
the time and we got about 60 per cent of the 
cow-calf people into the programme. 


You talked about abuse. You talked about 
full-time farmers. It is always a problem to 
define a full-time farmer. It would be neces- 
sary to check on each individual farm. The 
average cow herd across the province by the 
way was about 26 cows. I’ve forgotten how 
many there were who had less than 10 cows. 
We paid $85,00 out of the total to those who 
had 10 cows or less. 


I don’t pick on any particular part of the 
province, but in some parts there are couples 
who have a farm and all they do is keep a 
few cows. They live very economically. Their 
income is very, very moderate. I think we 
have to be very careful before we cut off 
that bottom level. 


Mr. MacDonald: I can join the minister 
on this. I was rather interested in the Rich- 
ards report. When he examined the whole 
operation of the ministry he clearly came 
down saying that policy has to be shaped in 
terms of meeting the needs of part-time as 
well as full-time farmers because of the fact 
that more than half of the farmers are part- 
time. 


Mr. Riddell: I maybe meant bona fide 
farmers more than full-time farmers. 


Hon. W. Newman: You define bona fide 
farmer for me and you'll be doing something 
no one has ever done. 


Mr. Riddell: Well, I don’t consider a 
doctor who is keeping a place out in the 
countryside and running a cow or two as a 
bona fide farmer. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, but what about the 
doctor who has a farm and leases it out to 
the bona fide farmer next door? Should he 
get the farm tax reduction or not? 


Mr. Shore: Well, he’s getting it anyway, 
isn’t he? 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, he is. I’m 
just pointing that out for an example because 
there are a lot of people who have land that 
is in agricultural production. We will never, 
I guess, get all the inequities out of the total 
overall farming situation until we get into 
market value assessment. 


Mr. McKessock: I think probably he should 
get it for the reason that it’s an incentive to 
keep it in agriculture. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I just won- 
der if the minister would finish. There are 
a lot of others who would like— 
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Hon. W. Newman: These are grants under 
the Drainage Act— 


Mr. Riddell: He missed one point here. 
There is nothing to stop you from raising the 
premium to $10 this year is there? 


Hon. W. Newman: No. 


Mr. Riddell: The first year it was $5. You 
could raise it to $10 or $15. The farmers 
haven’t got any say in that. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, but they 
have the option of opting out of the pro- 
gramme. We have the right to raise the 
premium, that’s right, because it was origin- 
ally set up on a two for one basis. 


Mr. Riddell: Do you think you will be 
raising the premium? 


Hon. W. Newman: That matter is under 
consideration. I am not prepared to say until 
the budget comes in what will happen but 
they won't have to sign up anyway, because 
the forms won't be going out until early 
June. It will be early June probably before 
the forms go out so that matter will be 
resolved before anybody has to sign up for 
the coming year in the programme. 


You were talking about compiled ratings. 
You wanted to know how many loans—here 
we are; maybe we have it here—2,324 loans. 
You mentioned some township and I asked 
for the figures. Eastwood Inns sold $152,800 
worth of debentures this year, not $20,000. 
I just have two tapes which were just given 
tO. me; 


Mr. Riddell: The new bylaw they passed 
which I trust was within relatively recent 
times—$200,000—these are the figures I was 
given by the reeve anyway. The very fact 
was when the farmers started to apply for 
it and they came to the government to sell 
the debentures, the government didn’t have 
any money. 


Hon. W. Newman: As far as those are 
concerned, any that are in now—I am not 
exactly sure of the total amount—we are 
going to try and take care of them. We 
are working on that right now. 


Mr. Sewell: They will be caught up by 
the end of March. 


Hon. W. Newman: We will be all caught 
up by the end of March, which is really 
what I am trying to say. Starting off the next 
fiscal year, we will basically be starting off 
with a clean slate, remembering that those 
which come in March will have to go into 


the next year because it takes—what is it, 
a month? 


Mr. Sewell: It has to be dated the first 
day of the next month following one’s 
application. 


Hon. W. Newman: So if they come in in 
March they have to be dated April 1 which 
takes us into our next fiscal year. You were 
asking me one more question: How much 
money is in the budget? I cannot answer, 
at this point in time, as to how much 
money is in the budget for 1976-1977. 


Mr. Riddell: Is the budget going to be 
reduced from about $16 million to $10 
million, this type of thing? 


Hon. W. Newman: There have been a 
lot of stories going around on that matter. 
It is still under discussion at this point in 
time. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay; does that complete 
the leadoff questioning? All right, I have a 
list of some members who would like to 
ask— 


Mr. MacDonald: I have one short foot- 
note to the minister: Is it accurate that your 
agreps or others on behalf of the ministry 
are sounding out farmers across the prov- 
ince as to what their reaction would be to 
doubling the premium and reducing to 400 
from 450 the weight of the cow? 


Hon. W. Newman: Not to my knowledge, 
at all. Maybe some of the agreps might be 
talking to some of the farmers about it but 
certainly under no instructions from any- 
body in my ministry. No directive went out 
at all. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Moffatt has a question. 


Mr. Moffatt: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I am a little bit at sea with the wording 
that’s being used. I would like to say to 
the minister that first of all I think that the 
reason we thave only 12,500 people enrolled, 
or 63 per cent, is partly because of the 
semantics and the attitude with which you 
and your predecessor have approached this 
entire situation. 


I support wholeheartedly the idea of the 
income stabilization programme because in 
talking to farmers in my particular riding 
I find that most of them are really con- 
cerned that they have to supplement their 
income somehow in order to stay in the busi- 
ness of farming. Our area is, I think, a little 
bit different from others because it is under 
a lot of pressure from urban development 
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and so on, similar to the area which you 
represent, Sir. 
[5:15] 

However, I find that when I read state- 
ments such as this from the Hamilton speech 
—and I would ask the members of the com- 
mittee to listen very carefully to this short 
paragraph: 

In addition, any effective income stabili- 
zation programme must stay clear of in- 
centive pricing because oversupply can 
cause to the management of that supply 
in a negative fashion. 

For the life of me, I cannot understand 
that sentence. It makes no sense at all in 
a grammatical structure at all. That was 
made to the Federation of Agriculture. Take 
that particular statement and compare it to 
this statement which was issued on March 
9, 1976—and it was published by the Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party of Ontario—en- 
titled, “The Issue Is,” in which we find this 
statement: 

‘Ontario fully supports the marketing 
board concept and farm income stability 
to allow farmers to earn a fair return on 
their time, capital and hard work. 

I just wonder what that means when we 
look at this whole business of whether we 
are talking about incentive pricing or if we 
are talking about a guaranteed income or if 
we are talking about supply management. 

With respect, sir, I submit that the prob- 
lem with regard to farm income stabiliza- 
tion in Ontario is not that the farmers are 
not interested and not that the general pub- 
lic, the consuming public in Ontario, doesn’t 
support the idea of a viable farm commu- 
nity, but rather that no one understands 
where the devil we are going. My colleague 
raised this in his opening remarks, that we’d 
like to know exactly where you are going. 

In answer to his specific question, which 
tried to get from you a position whether your 
government would support a provincial farm 
income stabilization programme, I’m led to 
believe from your remarks that you would not 
support a provincial programme. If the federal 
government continues to drag its feet on Bill 
C-50 and nothing emerges from that end, 
then we will not indeed have a farm income 
stabilization programme other than what we 
have now. 


Hon. W. Newman: I am sorry if I misled 
you. Under Bill C-50 it is my understanding 
—correct me if I’m wrong—that they must pay 
on the named commodities on the basis of 
90 per cent of a five-year average, plus an 
adjusted cost. You can say that we can come 


up with the five-year average figure that they 
probably are going to announce shortly. We 
would be very foolish in the Province of On- 
tario, and I’ve had a lot of discussion with 
Mr. Whelan in the last two months, to move 
into stabilization on those named commodi- 
ties at this point in time until we're abso- 
lutely convinced by a certain date, which I’ve 
been promised and which I’m not at liberty to 
disclose by the federal minister because he 
asked me not to, that at that particular date 
nothing is being done. Then I am prepared to 
look at programmes on our own. 

That doesn’t preclude us from just having 
the cow-calf programme. It doesn’t preclude 
us from entering into an agreement with 
Ottawa on a cow-calf programme. Within the 
limitations of whatever budgetary allowances 
we will have, we will look at various com- 
modities in the Province of Ontario. It makes 
it very difficult for any agricultural minister 
in any province to work on his budget in a 
really definitive, positive way, unless he has 
some idea—and we have to try to guess— 
what’s going to happen at the federal level, 
because those named commodities are very 
important. They’re all major items. 

It’s frustrating for me, and I’m not trying to 
pass the buck on to anyone because I think 
that Mr. Whelan really wants to bring those 
forward as soon as he can. I’m not saying 
that he’s not being—anyway I won’t say what 
I think his problem is, it’s him. 


Mr. MacDonald: He’s alone in the cabinet 
and the rest of the cabinet doesn’t under- 
stand him. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, I wouldn’t say that 
in this particular instance here. I have very 
good cabinet co-operation. 

Now we are getting away from the pro- 
gramme. What I said, and I tried to make it 
very clear, was that I think that if we get 
into incentive pricing we do get oversupply. 
That leads to supply management or produc- 
tion controls or whatever it may be. I think 
in many commodities that the farmer himself 
wants the marketplace. He doesn’t want a 
guaranteed income, providing the market- 
place will help and work in the proper 
channels and the proper ways. 

As far as that PC thing goes I haven’t seen 
1 


i Moffatt: I can send you a copy, if you 
ike. 


Hon. W. Newman: Thanks. I think it’s 
saying basically the same thing except they 
are kind of mixing the two together a little 
bit, that’s all. 
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Mr. Moffatt: That’s my point entirely. That 
if we are ever going to achieve the kind of 
agricultural community with some strength to 
it at its core, we need to be very explicit and 
very clear when we’re talking to farmers. 

I have a lot of respect for the people who 
work in the various agricultural offices. I think 
that the suggestion to have them do the 
counting and the inspecting last year prob- 
ably wouldn’t have worked because any time 
I’ve been involved with those people they’re 
busy, particularly at the time when that in- 
spection had to go on; they were extremely 
busy with a lot of other programmes. 


I don’t really think that’s the case. I know 
there are great fears about bureaucracy and 
taking on additional people but, surely, if 
we're really going to strive to have this kind 
of farm community then what we need to do 
is be prepared with some commitment in staff 
and in dollars to make sure the programme is 
going to be funded to the point where we 
can say: “Look, it’s going to work and we 
won't have the kind of problem that you 
alluded to with somebody having zero animals 


and still claiming the subsidy.” Of course, 
that’s completely foolish. It should not 
happen. 


Hon. W. Newman: Of course, that’s the 
exception to the rule. 


Mr. Moffatt: Of course. 


Hon. W. Newman: By and large farmers 
are basically honest people. 


Mr. Moffatt: You know that. We don’t dis- 
pute that. 


Hon. W. Newman: Most farmers. 


Mr. Moffatt: I'd like to talk for a minute 
about the problem—I’m sorry. 


Hon. W. Newman: May I just comment on 
what you said? I guess our long-term objec- 
tive in this ministry, and probably in con- 
junction with the federal people to some 
degree, is to be able to look down that road 
10 or 15 years from now and say to our 
young people who are farming today—let me 
use corn for an example: “We know that the 
corn is not going to drop below $2 a bushel 
unless we have a depression or something 
like that, which I don’t think we ever will.” 


Down the road he can say: “Look, I know 
I'm going to get so much for my corn so 
therefore, I can go ahead and plan. I can get 
my Farm Credit Corp. loan. I can get my 
other loans. I can go to the bank if it’s neces- 
sary,” because he knows that that particular 
commodity is going to be stabilized at that 
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particular price. It may, in one year, only 
cover his out-of-pocket costs plus a little bit 
but, by and large, he can have a base to build 
on, to plan for the future down the road which 
I think is very important. That is, of course, 
my long-range objective. 


Mr, Moffatt: I think I agree with your 
philosophy; I don’t agree with your words. 
What I would rather you said to young far- 
mers in this province is: “You can be quite 
secure if youre going into this business ot 
farming because in this province we're going 
to make sure that farming is the kind of busi- 
ness from which you can make a decent 
living.” 

Rather than say, “Were going to peg 
prices” or “We're going to play around with 
that kind of thing,” we will simply go after 
the problem in farming, which is the fact 
that nobody can predict his income, This pro- 
gramme, with its faults that I think you admit, 
does, in the long run, start to do something 
about that. 

I can’t support the idea of excluding part- 
time farmers. I think if we were to exclude 
those people in my riding we wouldn’t have 
anybody who would be qualifying for this 
particular programme because the people in 
my riding who are farmers work outside the 
farm in order to keep the farm going and 
pay the taxes which are based, in most cases, 
on the restructured region and have been very 
costly to farmers. They’re finding a tax load 
across the province I guess, but particularly 
in our region where they cannot cope within 
a regular daily income from farming. I think 
that farmers work at a number of things. This 
kind of programme they should be able to 
opt into. 

I think, too, that if were going to dea! 
with this business, we need to get away from 
finding problems with supply management. 
When I spoke a month or so ago to the Fed- 
eration of Agriculture in the region of Durham, 
the biggest concern was that somebody was 
going to monkey around with the milk board 
and take away the supply management func- 
tion in that particular area. They were con- 
cerned about that. I think that they've grown 
into taking advantage of that programme and 
they know it works and they know how to 
make it work to their advantage. I think we 
need to be supportive of that kind of thing. 


Hon. W. Newman: We are. 


Mr. Moffatt: Okay. I gathered from your 
remarks, though, your concern that some 
boards, or some commodity groups, are bor- 
dering on incentive pricing or getting into 
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that area. If there are boards which you 
suspect are doing that I'd like to have that 
listed. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, no. Let me clarify 
that. I have been talking about straight stabil- 
ization, provincial-producer involvement on 
an incentive basis. I would like to make that 
clear. We do have supply management in 
eggs, tobacco and milk. 


Mr. Moffatt: And chickens, sir. 


Hon. W. Newman: Kind of, chickens, but 
not too well right now. If I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, following through on what you were 
saying, we can talk about stabilization—and 
that’s what we're talking about; if I may just 
digress for one second to bring my point 
home on stabilization, we can have stabiliza- 
tion programmes, land-use programmes, farm 
tax reduction programmes, farm incentive pro- 
grammes, capital grant programmes—all these 
programmes can be in place but they're not 
worth a tinker’s damn unless we have, not a 
barrier, but some sort of fair treatment on the 
movement of our crops from our province to 
other countries and to the European Eco- 
nomic Community. 


For example—and this really has something 
to do with stabilization—to ship corn out of 
the Province of Ontario to the United States, 
there is a tariff of 25 cents per bushel today. 
To ship it into Ontario from the United States 
there is a tariff of eight cents a bushel. We 
have a surplus of peaches; to ship them out 
of the province we have to pay $1.93 a case, 
but to bring them in from the United States 
it's 63 cents a case—and these are approx- 
imate figures—and to bring them in from 
Australia it’s approximately seven cents a 
case. I could go on down the line of other 
commodities and talk about soya beans and 
so on. 


I guess what I’m trying to tell you is that 
if were going to have a meaningful stabiliza- 
tion programme, it has to be interlocked with 
some sort of equal tariff or an overall picture 
on tariffs. Because we can do all we want in 
the Province of Ontario, but unless we can 
do something with the tariff board—and we’re 
working on that right now—on that basis and 
unless we have a national scheme, which 
would then give us some sort of border con- 
trols on a provincial basis, then we just don’t 
have any protection from importation. I can 
give you an example: Canned tomatoes are 
pouring in here now from Taiwan and Greece 
and our tomatoes are not moving, and yet we 
have a much superior quality, I might say. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, I’d like to 
respond to the minister’s last remark by a 
quote from a paper, part of which was 
quoted earlier—I think it speaks to the prob- 
lem that he delineates—and then I'll end. 
This is a response to the Hamilton speech, 
and I’m sure you've seen the response. On 
page 3: 

As a country, we have agreed that 
natural, inter-regional economic dispari- 
ties are to be modified by interprovincial 
fiscal transfers. Doubtless, among farmers 
across the country, the same sort of give 
and take could prevail were the alloca- 
tions made with minimum injustice and 
with full consultation, given that firm sup- 
port for agriculture were evident. It is 
most unlikely that farmers in any province 
will act reasonably when they feel the 
future of their industry is severely threaten- 
ed and see other governments take deci- 
sive action while their own dallies. 

Now, skipping part of a paragraph: 

The costing models currently estab- 
lished for the BC, Manitoba and Ontario 
plans are not comparable either in their 
original form. For example, BC charges 
family labour at the average opportunity 
cost ($5 per hour), while Ontario charges 
about the top rate of hired farm labour 
($3.50 per hour). For the present, a full 
incomes policy can only be a distant goal 
rather than a near possiblity. 


In closing, I’d like to say that I think that 
position is highly critical of what has hap- 
pened to date, but it doesn’t bar the door to 
progress being made by your ministry in up- 
dating and implementing a programme which 
really does provide some kind of guaranteed 
income to farmers. That in fact is what we 
are talking about. And you, sir, would get 
out of the problem of having to deal with 
all these semantic variations—and one is op- 
posed to the other—if you were to really 
deal with the rural people in this province 
in terms of them having some kind of 
guaranteed income, which I think in the long 
run probably will be the kind of thing that 
will make all of these programmes work. 


Hon. W. Newman: You're really coming 
back to a national plan. That’s what youre 
saying in effect. 


Mr. Moffatt: I think it’s a national plan, 
but I think it’s highly critical too of the 
leading province. 


Hon. W. Newman: It may be, but if you 
want to go into the BC programmes in stabi- 
lization and what happened out there, you 
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must take all the factors into consideration. 
They have a very complicated formula, and 
theyre just now paying off for 1974 calves; 
we paid off for 1975 calves in 1975. 


Mr. Mofatt: Not at the same rate though. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you want to go into 
the semantics of it, I’m quite prepared to go 
into that. The freight equalization rate that 
we allowed was high in the example I gave 
at Hamilton but, all things being equal on 
those figures— 


Mr. McKessock: Neither one of them was 
any good, all things being equal. 


Hon. W. Newman: The Ontario Cattle- 
men’s Association says our figures are right 
and the federation says our figures are wrong; 
there is a differential of about $5 or $6 per 
cow between the various figures. 


[5:30] 


If we are going to start to argue about 
that, then we are prepared to go into detail. 
We can show you how our plan worked in 
Ontario dollar-wise, the weight of calves, 
how the farmers could keep their calves in- 
stead of marketing them, and all the other 
advantages. We can go into details in dollars 
and cents. By and large, the BC programme 
in actual dollar payout was so close to On- 
tario that it wasn’t funny, depending on 
whose figures you want to play around with. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, I said I was 
going to finish before, but I would like to 
say that all those figures quoted by the min- 
ister were quoted in Hamilton in November. 
They have since been, I think, entirely re- 
futed by the Federation of Agriculture. I was 
not trying to be provocative. I was simply 
trying to list that case. 


Hon. W. Newman: No, that’s not very true 
because I met with the federation within the 
last two weeks. They came up with a figure— 
I can’t give you the exact figure—of the total 
payout for cows in Armhill. I know, it’s a 
matter of $3 or $4 per cow according to their 
figures. 


Mr. Moffatt: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: The Canadian Cattle- 
men’s Association, I think, came right out on 
the nose on our figures. If you want to argue 
with semantics we could sit down with our 
statisticians for two hours if you like. You 
can go over them in detail and that will be 
counterproductive. 


Mr. Chairman: I don’t think that difference 
is in these estimates. Mr. Shore. 


Mr. Shore: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
hope I may have your indulgence because I 
am an urban resident but I am sympathetic 
to rural areas. I was brought up in a rural 
area. I would like some information on a 
couple of things; I want to bring a couple 
of points out and hope that the minister 
and/or his officials could enlighten me on 
them. It is an area that—speaking as an urban 
resident and an urban member—may help de- 
fend the agricultural situation. 

In areas in London, Ont. particularly, a 
former member for London North, Mr. Walk- 
er, has recently submitted communications to 
the Premier. It made the headlines in the 
London newspaper. I would like to have an 
understanding of the statement. I can’t give 
you the exact facts, but it was something in 
effect suggesting that the whole Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food be abandoned and that 
each farmer get approximately $10,000. 

Now, I am not sure of my facts but I am 
sure of the concept that I have it. 


‘Mr. Riddell: That is, in essence, what he 
said, and he may be thinking of running 
again. Do you believe that? 


Mr. Shore: For information purposes— 


Mr. Riddell: Do you have something to 
say? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, if he decides to 
run again it is entirely up to him. He will 
probably win. 


Mr. Riddell: Oh well, I would think you 
would discourage him. 


Hon. W. Newman: Not on the basis of 
agriculture. 


Mr. Shore: Not necessarily on that basis 
but on other matters, depending on whether 
he runs in London North. 

The question I would like to put to the 
minister for information is are you familiar 
with that and is he making sense in what 
he is saying? I would like to be able to 
sell his point down the road as they go 
along. 


Mr. Haggerty: Not something like $10,000. 


Mr. Shore: Or, if he is not making sense, 
I would like to understand that too. Could you 
comment on itP 
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Hon. W. Newman: With Mr. Chairman’s 
approval I would be glad to comment. 


Mr. Shore: I think it is important. Mr. 
Chairman, I think he should be allowed 
to comment because as far as I am concerned 
you can’t pinpoint it to farming stabilization 
but you sure can pinpoint it to farming. I 
think I am entitled, as an urban resident, 
to help defend the agricultural policy and to 
hear this type of thing. If it is a fact, fine, I 
am going to go out and say Walker’s right. 
Or I want to be able to say that he is 
wrong. I would like to hear about it. 


Mr. Riddell: It can even be pinpointed 
at the farm stabilization. 


Mr. Villeneuve: The average dairy farmer, 
of course, from the federal figures was sub- 
sidized $4,000 apiece to produce in that 
year. 


Mr. Shore: But, he made some pretty far- 
reaching statements and I think I am en- 
titled to hear the minister's comments. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Not in here. 


Mr. Shore: I know he has got a vested 
interest. I am prepared to respect his interest. 


Mr. Chairman: If the minister wishes to 
respond that will be okay. 


Hon. W. Newman: It’s up to you, sir. It’s 
something that I would be glad to com- 
ment on. All right, for instance, in the agri- 
cultural industry we spend on research and 
development in this province—and this is 
money that I consider well spent—somewhere 
close to $13 million a year. 


For example, 15 years ago what was the 
average yield of corn in your area, Jack? 


Mr. Spence: Around 80 or 90 bushels, is 
that right, Ken? Right. 


Hon. W. Newman: Now we are reaching 
the point where we are getting average yields 
of 125—as high as 150 bushels to the acre. 


Mr. Shore: You put the fertilizer to it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well no, I can go on in 
other fields. So, if you want to wipe it out 
—but I will say this— 


Mr. Shore: I didn’t say it. Your former 
colleague—and I hope he will continue to be a 
former colleague—made those statements. I 
didn’t make them. 


Hon. W. Newman:What is spent in agricul- 
ture in this province is a direct benefit to all 


society. Agriculture is the number one in- 
dustry in this province; the biggest industry; 
the most important industry and the one that 
will supply the food for the people of this 
province and this country and maybe for 
part of the world. I am biased but I feel 
that and I feel that very strongly. 


Mr. Shore: I support you, but is there no 
way that you can communicate with your 
former colleague to tell him the facts of life? 


Hon. W. Newman: My former colleague is 
entitled to say what he wants to say. That is 
one nice thing about our party: We don’t crit- 
icize each other because we say what we 


think. 


Mr. Shore: Yes, but if the factual informa- 
tion is not sound, surely you have an obliga- 
tion to the farming community to enlighten 
him. I don’t suggest you can stop him from 
saying what he wants to say, but surely you 
have an obligation to the farming community 
to perhaps enlighten him. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I can assure the 
farming community—and I have talked around 
this province on an average of six times a 
week ever since last November—that I think 
agriculture is No. 1. 


Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman, I have a couple 
of questions. We were discussing the impossi- 
bility of separating part-time, full-time bona 
fide farmers and so on, and I was wondering 
about the tax rebate situation. Do we have 
figures as to how many tax rebates go to 
farmers under the 10-acre cutoff point that 
was mentioned? I understand that below 10 
acres they have to establish the fact they get 
$2,000 an acre income from it. Have we 
figures on how many people are actually 
getting that rebate? 


Hon. W. Newman: Farm tax rebate? 
Mr. Young: Yes. 


Hon. W. Newman: Let me deal first with 
the 10-acre portion. Anybody—it could be a 
market gardener or other people who have 
less than 10 acres—could very easily qualify. 


There are many farms in some parts of the 
Province of Ontario where some people have 
a very difficult time making an economic liv- 
ing because of the type of terrain where they 
live. That is why the figure of $2,000 gross 
income is so low. There are people—I don’t 
know how many, but I suppose there are a 
few; I could think of a hubsand and wife 
living on a farm and not grossing $2,000 an 
acre. 
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I cannot give you the total number of peo- 
ple receiving the farm tax debate, although 
there have been 180,000 applications. 


To give you an example, so you don't con- 
fuse the number of applications with the 
number of farmers—and it is all done on com- 
puter according to the registration of the farm 
—one farmer may have 600 acres and eight 
cards. This happened the other day: A fellow 
came to me who had 600 acres and eight 
cards or applications. He was complaining to 
me that he had only got a farm tax rebate 
back on four of them. I said, “Wait for a 
couple of weeks because some of the munici- 
palities were late in filing.” He is in two dif- 
ferent municipalities. 


So, you see, if we say there are 180,000 
applications, it is very hard to say exactly 
how many farmers there are, because one 
fellow could have 500 acres or 1,000 acres; 
while another fellow might have only 100 
acres but broken into three parcels. 


Mr. Young: Have we broken that down into 
the acreage above and below the 10 acre cut- 
off point? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, at one point; but 
it is now $2,000 gross income. 


Mr. Young: And the 10 acres is out the 
window at that point? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, the 10 acres was 
the basic guideline we worked from when we 
set out the original applications. But if any- 
body who had 10 acres or less wanted a re- 
bate at that time, about three years ago, they 
had to make an application. They’ve been 
put on the mailing list automatically. They 
have to sign that form, and if you look at it, 
it is like signing an affidavit saying exactly 
that they do produce that rah, It was a 
little green card; it is a red card this year. 
They have to certify on the back of this card 
that they have— 


Mr. Young: So it is his word actually. Are 
there spot-checks or anything like that? 


Mr. Sewell: They are checked to ensure 
they have paid half the taxes. 


Mr. Young: I see. You check with the 
municipality to see that he has paid? 


Hon. W. Newman: I don't think there is 
any great abuse of it. Like anything else, I 
suppose there may be the odd abuse; I don’t 
know. But if it is brought to our attention, 
we certainly do look at it. 


Mr. Young: I was wondering whether land 
that is held around our cities by speculators, 
subdividers or builders— 
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Hon. W. Newman: It is quite possible they 
could take 500 acres that somebody has 
bought, even if it was bought on speculation, 
and as long as they are farming that land in 
an appropriate manner and producing so 
much worth of goods off it, then they are 
entitled to it. But where they get caught is at 
the end of that 10-year period, or whenever 
they decide to develop it. That’s when they 
get caught up in that. 


Mr. Young: Has there been much rebate of 
that kind? 


Hon. W. Newman: A fair amount. Not in 
massive quantities, no, but there has been— 


Mr. Young: The only problem is, say I get 
my rebate this year, 10 years from now I 
decide to sell so I have a rebate coming. But 
I am rebating likely in inflated dollars, which 
means much less value. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, that’s quite true. 


Mr. Young: Maybe it’s inflated, the way 
things are looking now. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, I don’t know the 
way things are looking now— 


Mr. Sewell: That may change, we hope. 


Mr. Young: Is there any source of informa- 
tion where there is a record of who has been 
paid what amounts? 


Hon. W. Newman: I guess the assessment 
rolls are what we work from. 


Mr. Young: These must be assessment rolls 
that are central in this department or some 
other department? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, we work from the 
assessment rolls through the computer system. 


Mr. Bennett: We only supply the funds. 
Treasury and Intergovernmental Affairs would 
have tthe records on it. 


Mr. Young: I see, so the records would be 
there or would it be Revenue or— 


Hon. W. Newman: TEIGA. 
Mr. Young: TEIGA would have it? 
Mr. Bennett: Subsidies branch receive it. 


Mr. Young: So they would have complete 
records of what is paid out for 1975-1976 
fiscal year? 


Hon. W. Newman: We could tell you how 
much money in total was paid out. That’s 
why we have the supplementary estimates 
here. We didn’t have enough in our budget. 
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Mr. Young: But we have no record here of 
what actually was paid out on the 10 acres 
and less? 


Hon. W. Newman: No, we don't. 


Mr. Young: That would have to be a com- 
puter job, I suppose. 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, and you would 
have to go through all the assessment rolls. I 
don’t know when, but we are working to- 
wards—whether it’s at long range or short 
range—market value assessment. 


Mr. Young: Yes, I can see where a person 
with a market garden, orchards and intensive 
cultivation of this kind certainly could and 
should come under this kind of provision. I 
am not so sure that the guy who is just simply 
fooling around with land and says he is 
getting $1,000 an acre—maybe he is and may- 
be he isn’t—but he is certainly making that 
value on holding it as a speculative asset. But 
that of course is not covered in the legisla- 
tion. He is supposed to be producing food. 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, $2,000 in gross of 
food supplies. Now, if there are abuses, and 
as I said there could be some— 


Mr. Young: Oh, there probably is. 


Hon. W. Newman: It is just as the member 
for Huron-Middlesex (Mr. Riddell) said. He 
knows of a farmer who registered cows on 
the cow-calf programme and didn’t have any 
cows and he got away with it because he 
didn’t get caught in our spot check. As I said 
then and I say it again, I think that I would 
appreciate knowing on a confidential basis, 
rather than having it on the public record, 
who that person is unless you want to put it 
on the public record. Then we would be glad 
to have it on the public record. Does that 
answer your question? 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to inform the 
committee that I still have four on the list 
who would like to make some comment. I 
don’t know if you can organize your time in 
the next 15 minutes. 


Mr. Riddell: We are only given until 6 
o'clock, eh? 


Mr. Chairman: Well, we can— 
Mr. Riddell: Continue on after 8? 


Mr. Chairman: We can. We were planning 


to have the Office of the Assembly. 


Mr. Riddell: It is a most important subject, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: I know it’s most important, 
particularly in Perth. Mr. McKessock, Mr. 
Haggerty, Mr. Spence and Mr. Miller. 


Mr. McKessock: I would like to mention 
that the development and continued opera- 
tion of the farm income protection plan will 
require a strong, effective organization to ne- 
gotiate for the farmers. Do you agree that the 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture would be 
the organization to do this, and do you feel 
that the Ontario government is pretty fortu- 
nate in having them waiting on the sidelines 
just ready for the legislation to be passed 
and that they are quite willing to act with 
you to set up this plan? 
[5:45] 


Hon. W. Newman: The Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture is a great organization and I 
have a lot of respect for them. I meet with 
them on quite a regular basis. We also have 
21 marketing boards or commissions—what- 
ever they are called—here in the Province of 
Ontario which deal with specific commodities 
and handle 80 per cent of our total agricul- 
tural production. Whatever the figures are, 
they are high. We have 21 marketing boards 
handling about 80 per cent of our total pro- 
duction here in the Province of Ontario— 
whether they are marketing boards or com- 
missions, whatever they are called. I am just 
thinking of your area. These people have to 
have some say also, and I am not prepared at 
this point in time to have one farm organiza- 
tion doing all the negotiations. 


Mr. Riddell: They have a membership in 
the federation, don’t they? 


Hon. W. Newman: Yes, if they all want 
to go that route. If they decide the market- 
ing boards want to use the OFA to do their 
particular negotiating for them, I see no 
reason why we couldn’t look at it very care- 
fully. We also have the Christian Farmers’ 
Federation and the National Farmers’ Union. 


Mr. McKessock: The biggest membershin 
is under the OFA, and I think they would 
agree that they could work it out with these 
other organizations. 


Hon. W. Newman: If the marketing boards, 
in their wisdom, want to talk to the mem- 
bers they represent and want to make cer- 
tain representations, certainly we are pre- 
pared to discuss it with them. 


Mr. McKessock: Did you say it was Mr. 
Davis who said that if he was allowed to 
get $3,000 from a cow-calf plan, that it 
would stabilize the industry? 
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Hon. W. Newman: I think that was— 


Mr. Moffatt: A Kemptville speech by the 
Premier. 


Mr. McKessock. I think I mentioned this 
before that it doesn’t do anything to stabilize 
the industry if you are still losing money. 
I would like to see the plan come in paying 
the cost of production, plus interest on your 
investment and with a wage, so that you 
got your cost of production. I guess you 
can look at anything that pays your cost 
of production as a kind of incentive, but I 
think it should be paid on a specified amount 
of production. 


Hon. W. Newman: You mean it should 
be limited to the number of cattle involved? 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, I think it should be. 
I don’t know how else you can do it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Do you think there 
should be an upper and a lower limit? 
Is that what you are saying? 


Mr. McKessock: I think there should be 
an upper limit. I don’t see any other way 
you can do it to make it worth while—so 
that it is stabilizing for the farmer. 


Hon. W. Newman: But you just finished 
saying to me that you didn't think that the 
price was adequate. Even selling good calves 
like you sold, you still lost money. I am 
not going to argue about that, but I would 
like to see your books some time—but that’s 
beside the point. I say this that if— 


Mr. McKessock: They are open to you. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, thank you. But 
if somebody has 250 cows or more—now 
we have checked into this because I asked 
them. We have checked into all those who 
had more than 250 cows. I believe all those 
people involved are bona fide cow-calf 
people, bona fide farmers. Now, are you 
telling me that they can only get paid on 
100 cows? Are you telling me that because 
that’s their livelihood—and I don’t know 
what their costs are, and so on and so forth 
—that we should cut them off and tell them 
they can only have 100 cows? 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, that’s what I am 
saying. I think you establish an efficient 
unit, and in that way— 


Hon. W. Newman: What is an efficient 
unit? 


Mr. McKessock: I think maybe 100 cows; 
whatever one man can look after. He could 


be guaranteed that he is not going to go 
out of business. If you want to expand 
and go higher than that, that’s up to the 
individual, and he has to take his risk in 
the marketplace. But we are losing so many 
young farmers now that just can’t afford to 
take that risk, and they are just going to 
disappear. In a few years, it will be left 
to the guy who can afford to take the risk, 
and that’s the kind of farmer we are going 
to have left. They are not going out because 
they are inefficient. It is because they can’t 
afford to take the risk. 


Hion. W. Newman: Can I disagree with 
one of your statements? You say that young 
farmers are leaving the farm. We have 43 
per cent more graduates from our agricul- 
tural colleges now than we had five years 
ago. We are almost at capacity at most of 
them. Between 40 and 50 per cent of those 
people are going back to the farm—actual 
agricultural practice—so we can't be losing 
that many if that many are going back. 


Mr. McKessock: This is where I don’t 
like guessing. I don’t like guessing on any- 
thing if I can help it. I wish that maybe 
every farmer was licensed so that you knew 
exactly how many farmers you have. Each 
year as somebody came into the business 
they would have to obtain a licence and 
you would still know. There would be no 
guessing to it. 


Hon. W. Newman: Have to have a licence 
to— 


Mr. McKessock: To farm; the same as you 
have to have to do anything else. 


Hon. W. Newman: I couldn’t buy the idea 
of telling every farmer he has to have a 
licence to farm. 


Mr. McKessock: I sent a questionnaire out 
to my riding— 


Mr. Chairman: I think maybe we are just 
possibly straying a wee bit here. 


Mr. McKessock: I think it might come 
under the stabilization programme, if we 
knew exactly what our industry was involved 
in and how many people were in it. I think it 
would go a long way to putting some stabi- 
lization into it, so you knew where to start 
and what you had to work with. 


Hon. W. Newman: We know approximately 
how many cows there are in the Province of 
Ontario at this point in time. We know how 
many are involved in the programme. 


Mr. McKessock: Approximately, 
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Hon. W. Newman: Yes, approximately. 
Mr. Haggerty: I bet you are a long way out. 


Hon. W. Newman: There are about half a 
million cows in the Province of Ontario. 


Mr. McKessock: Also, maybe at the time 
that you were establishing a licence or per- 
mit for farming I’d like to take the guess out 
of it too as to how many farmers would like 
supply management. There’s another place 
where we're guessing. 


Hon, W. Newman: Yes, I guess we are 
guessing. I’ve travelled around a lot to farm 
meetings. Were you at the annual meeting 
in Hamilton? 


Mr. McKessock: No. 


Hon. W. Newman: I commented in my 
speech towards the end, or maybe when I 
diverted from my speech, I said I think the 
farmer wants to be his own boss and do his 
own thing wherever possible. 


Mr. McKessock: Right, and the dairy far- 
mer is no different from any other. He’s got 
supply management and he’s his own boss 
and he knows. I’ve worked in the dairy busi- 
ness for quite a few years and I liked know- 
ing what I was going to get for my— 


Hon. W. Newman: You were in the dairy 
business as well as the cow-calf? 


Mr. McKessock: I was, four years ago. 


Hon. W. Newman: You didn’t have your 
dairy cows enrolled in our cow-calf pro- 
gramme? 


Mr. McKessock: No, no. 


Hon. W. Newman: Okay, fine. I was being 
facetious, so the record will show. 


Mr. McKessock: So really that is some form 
of stabilization that I enjoyed, When you get 
into the beef business, it’s a different thing. 


Mr. Villeneuve: The same thing is going to 
happen in the dairy business. Right now, we 
are overproducing, 


Mr. McKessock: That’s exactly what I— 


Mr. Villeneuve: All over the world you can 
sell our surplus products for the price we are 
getting at home. What happens is that it goes 
in cycles. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, but that’s another bit 
of mismanagement on supply management. 
It happened in the dairy business. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Good crop conditions 


make— 


Hon. W. Newman: The market share quota, 
industrial milk thing, then you are getting 
into another whole field and I think— 


An hon. member: Mr. Whelan speaks well 
of you now. 


Hon. W. Newman: I speak well of him too; 
I did already today, you didn’t know that. 
But if we get into the market share quota or 
supply management, what about all those 
young farmers who got into the industrial 
milk field and the problems they are faced 
with today? They’ve got some serious prob- 
lems to be faced. 


Mr. McKessock: This it what I mean. 


Hon. W. Newman: And we are involved 
in helping with their IMPIP loans and so on 
and so forth. But don’t kid yourself, those 
young farmers spent a lot of money getting 
into the industrial milk field. They have got 
problems today because, let’s be honest about 
it, Ottawa just did not look at it carefully 
enough before they got into the programme. 


Mr. McKessock: Because of mismanagement 
of supply management. 


Mr. Riddell: They are going to be faced 
now with a price freeze on quotas too, $16 
for Pool One milk. 


Hon. W. Newman: I don’t think that has 
been established. Only industrial milk. 


Mr. McKessock: I’d just like to ask the 
minister: Do you apply to the Treasurer for 
so much for the Agriculture budget? 


Hon. W. Newman: In the Agriculture 
budget I fight for every dollar I can get 


An hon. member: Keep fighting. 


Mr. McKessock: Do you submit how much 
you would like to have in the budget? 


Hon. W. Newman: I certainly do. 


Mr. McKessock: I was just wondering 
when you said you didn’t know how much 
you were getting. 


Hon. W. Newman: That’s right, but I 
know what I want. 


An hon, member: As much as you can get. 


My. McKessock: I just want to comment on 
the part-time farmers. I know Jack was in- 
terpreted wrongly; he meant the doctors and 
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lawyers and so forth. Maybe this would come 
in under licensing or permits for farmers. I 
know the part-time farmers. I was a part- 
time farmer for quite a while before I could 
get a full-time farm and I think for quite a 
few people it is a necessary thing. It is the 
only way that they can get into farming 
because of the capital involved. 


Hon. W. Newman: I come back to you 
with a statement rather than a question. I’m 
going to have to make this a question be- 
cause I don’t believe in answering a question 
with a question. I would have to doubt that 
you are a full-time farmer right now. 


Mr. McKessock: Yes, that’s right. 


Mr. Riddell: Farming is a fairly major 
source of income. 


Hon. W. Newman: I was trying to say, how 
do you define a full-time farmer? It’s not that 
easy. 


Mr. Spence: You make your money in 
farming, is that right? 


Mr. McKessock: I’d say a full-time farmer 
is one who stays up on the farm and gets all 
his income from the farm, but still we can’t 
overlook the part-time one. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Haggerty: Thank you, I want to ask 
the minister about his young credit farm pro- 
gramme. I guess it was made during last 
summer, some time before the election writ. 
How successful is this? 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m sorry I got diverted 
there. 


Mr. Haggerty: The young credit farm pro- 
grarame, that the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food will support. 


Mr. Chairman: I don’t think this comes 
under this vote. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think if you read the top 
paragraph, assistance to primary food produc- 
tion, and surely if— 

Mr. Chairman: There are three items there. 
Would you tell me which one that comes 
under? 

Mr. Haggerty: I’m looking at the $8 mil- 
lion there, or $9 million. It’s in there some- 
where. If you look hard enough you'll find it. 


Mr. Chairman: Would it come under the 
farm income stabilization? 


Mr. Haggerty: Farm production. 


Hon. W. Newman: I’m talking about the 
farm loans, too. It doesn’t come under this 
vote, Mr. Chairman, but I don’t know if 
we have those figures here—I had them, how 
many loans have been approved in the last 
year and how much money. 


Mr. Haggerty: I’m finding that there are a 
number of young farmers that have applied 
for assistance under this programme but are 
having some difficulty in obtaining approval 
from the banks. I can cite one instance where 
the young farmer had approval from the bank 
and then when it came to the final signing he 
was turned down. In dealing with it further I 
find that the banks are saying, well, at the 
interest rates—what was the interest rate set 
atP Around 9 per cent or 9.5 per cent? 


Interjections. 


Mr. McCague: Mr. Chairman, the rules 
were set out at the start and you have already 
asked some people to stay on a subject, and 
now weve varying from it. Wouldn’t it be 
fair to stick with your original ruling? 


Mr. Chairman: I suggested to the member 
that I asked him to point out which area. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is assistance to primary 
food production. If you’re not going to get 
funding some place, that’s assistance, isn’t it? 
That’s what I’m trying to get at—it’s a new 
programme that was implemented last sum- 
mer, 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Haggerty, I'd ask you 
to read down the three lines. It’s listed out 
and itemized there so I'll have to rule the 
question out of order. 


Mr. Haggerty: Well, I can’t get any help at 
all from you, I guess, eh? 


Hon. W. Newman: If you drop us a note 
on that particular case we'll look into it. 


Mr. McKessock: I had one more question. 


Mr. Chairman: Ill put your name on the 
list again. Mr. Spence, we have one minute. 


Mr. Spence: I would like to say to the 
minister I think Mr. McKessock has said that 
he lost money in the cow-calf operation, even 
if he did get the stabilization payments. I 
have in my area three farmers who have 
been in the cow-calf operation, and they tell 
me that they’re going out it because they lost 
money last year and can’t afford to continue 
this coming year. One says this year the price 
he has to pay for pasture means there’s no 
way he can stay in the cow-calf operation. 
Maybe in our area the price of land is above 
the average but nevertheless they say theyre 


going out of the cow-calf operation. They're 
going to lose a lot of money because they 
paid $800 or so for cows to get into this 
operation. 

I would say that there will be fewer cow- 
calf operators in 1976 than there were in 
1975, if I hear correctly, on account of every- 
thing having increased in price. What are 
you doing? Will the price that you pay to 
the farmer this year be increased over last 
year in order to keep this cow-calf operation 
in existence? 


Hon. W. Newman: Well, what we paid 
last year has no bearing on what would be 
paid this year. It would be done on a costing 
basis. I have already said that when our 
people have it worked out—and they’re using 
certain farms as examples—they will, at that 
time, be prepared to discuss the figures with 
any group which wants to talk to them. 

I agree with you that there will be fewer 
cow-calf operators in the Province of On- 
tario in 1976 than there were in 1975, but 
I think youll find the reduction in cow- 
calves in the Province of Ontario, will be 
less, percentage-wise, than in many other 
provinces where, for instance, there was no 
stabilization programme. But I would think 
there would be less and of course as you 
know were in somewhat of an oversupply 
of beef not only in the Canadian market but 
in the US market. 


Mr. McKessock: We are sitting back hop- 
ing that this is what’s going to happen, not 
that it’s right. 
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Mr. Chairman: It is now 6 oclock and 
this is the time scheduled for these estimates. 
I still have two names on the list but I’m 
going to call for a vote and leave it up to 
the committee to see whether it passes or 
not. 


Hon. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I’m 
attending a meeting and it’s going to be hard 
for me to get back right at 8 o'clock. If 
you decide by vote you want to sit later that’s 
fine by me and if I have to be back at 8 it 
might be 10 after before I get back, but I'll 
do my best. 


Mr. Chairman: The Office of the Assem- 
bly is scheduled for 8. 


Hon. W. Newman: If you want to con- 
tinue now Tm agreeable. I don’t care. 


Mr. Chairman: As I said before, I'll place 
the vote before the committee. Shall item 4 
of vote 1702 carry? 


Carried. 
Vote 1702 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the sup- 
plementary estimates of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food. At 8 o'clock we will 
return and consider the estimates of the Office 
of the Assembly. 


The committee recessed at 6 p.m. 


The committee resumed at 8 p.m. but 
adjourned through lack of a quorum. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 4:30 p.m. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


_ Mr. Chairman: We have a quorum. These 
are the supplementary estimates of the Min- 
istry of the Environment and I would ask 
the minister, if he has any opening com- 
ments, to make those and _ introduce his 
staff. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I have just 
a few preliminary remarks which will have 
the effect of breaking down the figure of 
$10 million on page 10 of the supplementary 
estimates book, and it includes expenditures 
for utility plant development and construc- 
tion. 

I might say that vote 1903, item 4, deals 
specifically with disbursements for the con- 
struction of water and sewage treatment 
plants during the ensuing fiscal year. These 
projects are important to the ministry and 
to the communities concerned because of 
the relationship of water and sewage services 
to growth, particularly to residential devel- 
opment. We have made every effort to pro- 
vide these needed services while complying 
with the constraints required of us related 
to current economic conditions. 


During the fiscal year 1975-1976, the 
Ministry of the Environment has been in- 
volved in the construction of 171 water and 
sewage projects, and 91 of these projects 
will have been completed by the end of the 
year. In addition, we have called tenders 
for 77 new projects during the year. We 
now have a total of 439 water and sewage 
projects in various stages of development. 


Last year, the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) 
indicated that Ontario recognized a need 
to expand substantially its commitment and 
its funding to the housing sector of our 
economy. At that time, he indicated that 
an additional $10 million, over and above 
the $138 million already set aside for de- 
velopment of water and sewage projects, 
would be committed to accommodate a re- 
surgence in housing activity. 
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AJthough the 1975 construction season 
was already well advanced, my ministry took 
immediate steps in applying the additional 
funds and the following contracts were ex- 
pedited for projects in developing areas to 
encourage and speed the achievement of 
this objective. 

Of the $10 million, there was $1,760,000 
for sewage facilities for the town of Fort 
Erie; $1,430,000 for water and sewage treat- 
ment facilities required in Sarnia township; 
$450,000 for sewage facilities in the city of 
Timmins; $160,000 for water and sewage 
facilities for the town of Hearst; $310,000 
for water and sewage facilities in the town 
of Rayside; $1,500,000 for water and sewage 
works in the township of Red Lake; $160,000 
for water and sewage works in the township 
of Ear Falls; $2,230,000 for the Sandy 
Beach collector sewer to provide additional 
service for the regional municipality of 
Durham; and $2,000,000 for extension of the 
Aurora sewage treatment plant to improve 
services to the regional municipality of 
York, 


These additional projects total expendi- 
tures of $10 million. These projects are in 
addition to the figure I have already men- 
tioned, $138 million for the 1975-1976 year, 
and we estimate that this will provide capa- 
city for provision of an estimated 2,000 
housing units. 

That is really all I have to say at this 
time, Mr. Chairman. On my left is the 
deputy minister, Mr. Everett Biggs. On his 
left is Mr. George Mierzyinski. On his left 
is Andre Castel; he is the financial wizard 
in my ministry. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
I noted in your opening remarks that you 
specifically indicated the exact items where 
this money was being spent. I wonder if 
you have any copies for the critics of the 
opposition parties? 


Hon. My. Kerr: I was hoping they would 
copy all that down. Here’s one copy anyway. 
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On vote 1903: 


Mr. Godfrey: Just some general remarks, if 
I may. I noticed that a couple of these 
projects impinge upon the York-Durham 
water and sewage services and I was curious 
to know what effect that would have on the 
planning for York-Durham. Possibly you 
might indicate, before I proceed much 
further, the state of that because I was not 
in the House on the previous environmental 
hearings. I don’t know whether further 
action has been taken. 


The Sandy Beach collector system sewer 
for Durham is certainly badly needed but 
what I’ve been finding in my municipality, 
sir, is that the municipalities simply don’t 
have the money to go ahead and put in the 
sewage systems which have been proposed. 
I’m wondering if there is any relief in sight 
for them. Under the present constraints I 
think we are having to cut down on a certain 
amount of our long-range plans as far as 
sewers go. I wonder whether there’s any 
light in the future as to whether that is go- 
ing to be changed. 


Another general comment—I realize this is 
not truly within a supplementary budget—is 
I wanted to inquire as to the status of alter- 
native sewage systems which have been hinted 
at in some public relations documents, and 
whether anything further is being done on 
the development of alternative means of 
handling sewage. If I could have some an- 
swers, I could proceed a little further, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As far as York-Durham is 
concerned there is $16 million allocated for 
the new fiscal vear for that particular proi- 
ect. And then for the year 1977-1978 there 
is $57 million earmarked for that year. The 
third year is $61 million. 


Mr. Godfrey: My question hinges directly 
on that. I wanted to know—I understand it 
is going forward on the basis of the docu- 
mentation which we have had and I believe 
this is the main basis for planning for the 
York-Durham sewer at present. Has there 
been any change in those inasmuch es they 
do bear on Aurora and the Durham project? 
I wonder whether there has been any recon- 
sideration of the plan for putting in the 
York-Durham system? If I could just quote 
from the report: 


The federal and provincial governments 
in March, 1972, announced a proposal to 
construct a new airport in North Picker- 
ing, and the population projection for the 
North Pickering community was increased 
to 200,000 people. 
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They mention an addendum report and, just 
skipping down a line: “This addendum re- 
flected the changes necessary as a result of 
the proposed North Pickering community and 
airport development.” 

My question is whether there has been 
any change in the strategy for developing 
York-Durham, inasmuch as the airport has 
been cancelled and inasmuch as the North 
Pickering development, from the best in- 
formation I have, is still in the planning 
stage and is still highly suspect as to 
whether it will go ahead? The motivation for 
asking that question is the simple fact that 
we do require further sewage facilities in 
the southern end of the region—certainly in 
small areas we do require added sewage 
facilities—but I seriously question whether we 
want to have a tremendous project such as 
York-Durham sewage coming down through 
there. 

As you will recall from the report, the 
York-Durham sewage involves a large ex- 
propriation of land at Duffin Creek. The 
reason for it coming out there is to serve 
the former township of Pickering, the village 
of Pickering and the town of Ajax. Yet I 
gather there is not that great a need at 
present for that type of a development and, 
indeed, in the foreseeable future. 


Part of the reason for the tremendous 
development is the population figures as set 
forward in Table 1, if we could just turn 
to that table for a moment, in which we are 
projecting populations up to 1995 with an 
ultimate in the area to be served by the 
York-Durham sewerage of 802,000 people. 
But this includes a figure of 200,000 people 
in the North Pickering development and 
several other areas where it would seem that 
the population projections are really not in 
keeping with the plans put forward by 
Durham region which at present, as you 
know, is in the throes of formulating its final 
plan for the region. 


For example, I wonder whether the figures 
for Markham-Unionville, which show a trip- 
ling of population, are really realistic or if 
they are based on possibly 1972 or even 
earlier types of conjectures, I also wonder 
whether the povulation projects for Richmond 
Hill, which show a tripling over a very 
small period of time, are realistic. The point 
I'm getting at is that with the development 
of the York-Durham sewage system, we have 
a tangential effect upon the two projects 
which you’ve mentioned today and I wonder 
whether there has been any rethinking as to 
the whole feasibility of the York Durham 


Sewage system. 
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The reason why I mention the population 
figures is quite obvious. Putting in this type 
of sewage is a definite encouragement to 
more people to live close to Toronto as 
opposed to the expressed desire on the part 
of your government, and I believe on the 
part of our party, to decentralize from To- 
ronto. I would think that we may be actually 
governing population by the size of our sew- 
age pipes and we are maybe governing 

eographical density by the size of cur sew- 
age pipes. 

If that can be done, and I would really 
welcome that sort of concept, then at last we 
have an effective tool for controlling where 
people would eventually settle. In other 
words, if you build a 102-in. pipe in York- 
Durham, then you must have a lot of people 
living there in order to make that sewage 
system pay. On the other hand, if you build 
it out the other side of Oshawa, then you 
must eventually have a lot of people moving 
out there and, ergo, eureka we have then 
developed the facility to control population 
to a certain degree. 

As you know, the region of York-Durham 
plan involves a great deal of agricultural 
land. It is the expressed intention, although 
the plan has not yet been finalized, to main- 
tain that land in agriculture, and this par- 
ticularly refers to the North Pickering area 
and the present airport area—or at least the 
defunct airport area. By putting in a mas- 
sive type of sewage development, there is 
no doubt that that land will be under 
great pressure to develop urban-type dwel- 
ling and urban-type density, and we would 
wonder whether it is appropriate that the 
York-Durham sewer should proceed the way 
it is doing now. 

One of the concerns I have with regard 
even to the increase of sewage systems in 
the lower part of our riding, particularly in 
Durham, is the simple fact that it is basing 
the estimated demand for sewers on an 
estimated increase of population in that area. 
Quite frankly, I think that our municipalities 
are having a great deal of trouble sustaining 
the present levels of population and increas- 
ing the levels of population with the indus- 
trial base we have. In the absence of a gov- 
ernment policy which will encourage and steer 
industry, both primary and secondary, to our 
area, I really cannot see this massive build- 
up of people going into houses in that par- 
ticular area. 

One tangential question I would like to 
ask is, with this expression in your reports to 
reduce contamination and more effectively to 
handle sewage, whether there is a clear in- 
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dication in fact that a York-Durham sewage 
pipe of 102 in. or whatever it is will pos- 
sibly add to an already contaminated lake- 
front which we have off the bottom of our 
region with the Pickering nuclear plant al- 
ready dumping warm water into the bay and 
wasting energy in that manner very effec- 
tively. With the sewage outlet being placed 
very close to the presence of warm water, 
we wonder whether all factors have been 
taken into consideration with regard to pos- 
sible future contamination. 

[4:45] 

There is one other question I would like 
to ask. If you go ahead with this scheme, 
which I gather is sort of juggernauty in this 
aspect, I wonder what sort of compensation 
is to be paid to the municipalities. For ex- 
ample, on page 14 of the York-Durham 
water and sewage services system, you men- 
tion that the Pickering and Ajax purification 
plants can be phased out of operation be- 
tween 1980 and 1985. 


Those purification plants were put into 
place with municipal funds. They far pre- 
ceded the present Durham region, as we 
know it. They are staffed by persons who 
work locally. I wonder whether adequate 
consideration has been given for the com- 
pensation, inasmuch as they are going out 
of business. There is a large capital invest- 
ment which is still there, as to whether com- 
pensation is going to be provided to the 
municipalities and to whether alternate job 
facilities of an equal rank are going to be 
offered to the people who at present work 
in those areas. 


The years 1980 to 1985 are not far away 
and we have already seen evidence that ten- 
ure of jobs in many government and many 
civil service positions is really no longer guar- 
anteed. It used to be in the old days if you 
worked in a hospital, you were pretty well 
assured—unless you did something grievous— 
that you would remain there and industri- 
ously you would rise on the ladder. But at 
present I gather that is no longer to be the 
order of things. I am sure the workers in our 
small sewage plants and water purification 
plants, which are going to be phased out of 
business, are beginning to worry about the 
validity of their jobs. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I think that 
I cannot quarrel with, or ask any detailed 
questions on the amounts of money which 
you are asking for in your supplementary 
budget. I do, though, query the tactic as to 
whether these two projects which I men- 
tioned in particular are dependent on the 
York-Durham sewer, and whether there has 
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been any re-thinking of the York-Durham 
sewer and its feasibility and necessity in 
light of some of the statements I have made. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I just had a 
quick glance over the minister’s statement, 
which he gave prior to my arrival. I gather 
that the nine projects which the minister out- 
lined in his statement are the reason for our 
requested $10 million supplementary estimate. 
I want to make a few comments and observa- 
tions with respect to the capital construction 
programme for sewer and water treatment 
plants. That’s what we are talking about. But 
before I do, I just want to throw in a little 
aside, as it were. It is related, but I want to 
pose it in the form of a question to the minis- 
ter—and he may respond to it when he is 
replying generally to my colleague and my- 
self later on. 

I believe that on Sept. 4, 1975, the Premier 
(Mr. Davis) announced the appointment of 
the environmental steering committee to expe- 
dite the proclamation of the Ontario En- 
vironmental Assessment Act. The committee 
was to report progress, as I understand it, on 
a weekly basis. I am just wondering where 
that matter stands at the moment, and if the 
minister can tell us when, in fact, the Act 
will be proclaimed. 


In terms of the capital construction pro- 
gramme, I understand and appreciate the 
need for the ministry to conform and to play 
its part in the total restraint package the 
government has undiertaken. There are a few 
concerns about it. I think one of the con- 
cerns was dealt with by the member who 
preceded me. This is in respect to the cut- 
backs and the restraints; postponing in some 
instances the sewage treatment plants, the 
water pumping stations and the recycling in- 
stallations from one to three years. 


I think that this will, in some cases, impose 
severe growth restrictions on smaller munici- 
palities—and at this particular time when the 
government, and when all ministries within 
it are talking about decentralization; when all 
of the parties in the Legislature are saying 
basically the same thing with respect to de- 
centralization. 


Our large municipalities are creating tre- 
mendous demands, not only on their own in- 
frastructure, but also on the province and, 
indeed, on the federal government in terms of 
money for housing, for transportation, and all 
of the support services that a rapidly growing 
municipality requires. 

We've had the emphasis over the past num- 
ber of years—as initially set out by former 
Premier Robarts in his plan for development, 


and subsequently by the present Premier and 
by various ministries within the government— 
on the idea that we should encourage decen- 
tralization, that we should promote it 
wherever possible to take the strain and some 
of the heat out of the very rapidly developing 
and growing areas of the province. 


With this particular restraint package, I 
fear that objective and that aim, although it 
is supported by the government in principle, 
and by all of us in principle, is going to be 
severely thwarted because of the restraints 
that are going to be levelled at the smaller 
municipalities through the fact that they are 
going to have some of their water and sewage 
treatment plant projects stalled for perhaps up 
to three years. 


In view of that, I’m wondering what the 
minister and what the ministry generally in- 
tend to do with respect to approving—I know 
that you don’t actually approve the sub- 
divisions but you certainly comment ithereon. 
if a plan of subdivision comes to the Ministry 
of Housing, the ministry in its general circula- 
tion asks for the opinions of the Ministry of 
the Environment. 


I’m curious as to what posture you're going 
to take on that in municipalities that are 
slated for new treatment plants, for new 
water plants and recycling installations. How 
are you going to view applications from those 
municipalities when they come before you, 
knowing full well that they are on the list 
for a sewage treatment plant, perhaps, or 
water pumping station, or whatever? Are you 
going to take that into account in your ob- 
servations with respect to new plans of sub- 
divisions within the municipality so affected? 
If so, are you prepared to consent on a tem- 
porary basis to approving plans of subdivi- 
sion for septic tank installation, or perhaps 
for other interim alternatives that may apply 
while the municipality is waiting to get its 
project either approved or built? 


Those are matters that I think are impor- 
tant, and I wonder what posture the ministry 
is going to take as an interim measure until 
we stage through this constraint package with 
which we’re faced. 


I don’t think that I really have any more 
comments in respect to that particular point, 
other than to say that I am concerned about 
the effect this is going ito have on the smaller 
municipalities and their ability to grow. I 
hope that the ministry is going to be flexible 
in terms of approving interim measures while 
the municipalities are waiting to get their 
sewage treatment plants, water pumping sta- 
tions and so on. 
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The other matter that I wanted to raise, 
before I move on to the final series of ques- 
tions that I have with respect to the Great 
Lakes water quality agreement of 1972, is 
the matter of the water quality at Port Hope. 
Maybe this matter was raised by my col- 
leagues before I came in. I don’t know if it 
was. If so, you can stop me. I understand that 
the Eldorado problem is affecting the water 
quality there. While the ministry says that the 
water is all right, that it’s diluted when they 
pump it into the lake and bring it back again, 
I’m wondering if the ministry has really taken 
a look—I'm sure you have—at the figures 
which are rather startling and are well over 
the allowable limits. 


Granted that the fact of the matter is that 
when you pump that contaminated water, 
untreated water, at the rate of about 4,500 
gal. a day into the lake there’s a lot of water 
in the lake and it becomes diluted, but I’m 
just concerned from the point of view of the 
water quality and how the pollution is going 
to affect those people over the long haul who 
are drinking it on a continuous basis. 


Td like the minister to comment with re- 
spect to that matter. Do you have guidelines 
for this particular areaP Are you monitoring 
the area on a continuous basisP The water 
quality and the water standard of that par- 
ticular area would have to conform with the 
general guidelines for waste water, but it 
seems to me in this particular case the waste 
water exceeds the provincial water quality 
standards. Certainly it does before it’s dumped 
into the lake. I think that there should be 
some concern with respect to that matter. 


Insofar as the Great Lakes water quality 
agreement of 1972 is concerned, I understand 
there were certain agreements that were ar- 
rived at at that time. I think certain munici- 
palities and governments undertook to do cer- 
tain things, and I'm just wondering, in terms 
of that programme, have there been any sew- 
age projects delayed because of either con- 
straints here or elsewhere? How many Ontario 
residents living on the Great Lakes do not 
receive adequate treatment—what your min- 
istry would view as adequate sewage treat- 
ment? 


Mr. McCague: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I 
could raise a point of order. I have attended 
all your sessions which you've ably chaired 
here on all estimates. It has been customary 
that you have asked everybody to stick to the 
subject of the increase in the vote. With all 
due respect, this is very interesting but I have 
quite a few things that I would personally 
like to put on the record on behalf of Ontario 
and, in particular, my own municipality but I 
didn’t feel you would allow me to do that. 


Could we have a ruling from you as to how 
you wish this to go? 


[5:00] 


Mr. Chairman: On your point of order, Mr. 
McCague, T believe I stated at the outset that 
we would be discussing the estimates before 
us which come under the environmental con- 
trol programme and pertaining particularly to 
the construction of sewage saa water treat- 
ment plants. I know it is somewhat difficult 
on the two opening statements—sometimes 
they do stray—and I would ask that the mem- 
bers would keep as close as possible to the 
content in these estimates. 


Mr. Godfroy: Thank you. 


Mr. Gaunt: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In 
all fairness, I think mine was right on, too, 
with due respect to my colleague. 


Mr. Bain: Mr. Chairman, I think he has the 
entire support of everyone here. 


Mr, Gaunt: | mentioned the Environmental 
Assessment Act, which has to do with the 
overall quality of the environment. It cer- 
tainly bears on the sewage treatment plants, 
the vote which is under discussion. I talked 
about the minister’s constraint programmes 
having to do with the construction of water 
and sewage treatment plants, I am talking 
about water quality, and that bears right on 
the vote because we are talking about water 
treatment plants, and the Great Lakes. Im 
talking about sewage and how we are living 
up to our agreement, and that is right on the 
vote. So I think I am four-square within the 
corners of the vote, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: We are talking about the 
environment in general and the whole min- 
istry, really; isn’t that right? 


Mr. McCague: Well, if that is your ruling, 
I accept that. 


Mr. Gaunt: Not quite. 


Mr. Chairman: I understood before the 
estimates commenced that the leadoffs would 
be reasonably short—not too long—and I am 
quite sure that the present speaker will prob- 
ably be finished very shortly. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am just about to quit, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Riddell: Further to the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman, I just came from the estimates 
in the House, and the ruling there was that 
the two leadoff speakers could give an over- 
view of the whole area. I fail to see why 
the leadoff speakers here should be restricted 
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just because one of the members feels that he 
doesn’t want to listen to what is being said, 
or feels that he has some comments to make. 
I feel that my colleague is right on. He is 
giving an overview of the whole area. When 
he is done, then the member will have a 
chance to come in with some of the points 
that he wants to bring up. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am through. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we have had a fair 
discussion on the point of order. Do you have 
anything further, Mr. Gaunt? 


Mr. Gaunt: No, not at this time. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister, do you have 
a reply? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Just to deal briefly with 
some of the comments raised by Mr. God- 
frey and Mr. Gaunt. I might say, Mr. God- 
frey, that there is no change in the popula- 
tion projection figures for the York-Durham 
scheme. An agreement was signed last fall, 
I believe it was late October or November, 
between the province and the two regions 
providing certain funds for the project and 
including certain population projections. That 
hasn’t been changed in light of what has 
happened at Pickering, or any decision on 
the airport—or anything of that kind. 


These projections, of course, are over a 
long period of time, but they are really a 
result of substantial negotiations between the 
ministry and officials in the regions concern- 
ed. Naturally, I think it is safe to say that 
the region anticipated higher population 
figures. We have managed, we feel, to keep 
them within reason. It involves also the Min- 
istry of Housing. There are plans for large 
OHAP projects, particularly in York. Also, 
there are some plans within the region of 
York, for example, for industrial subdivisions; 
all of which have to be considered in decid- 
ing the size of the plant and the size of the 
pipe. 

So, to answer your question, there really 
is no substantial change in the plans for that 
whole scheme, as far as Pickering is con- 
cerned. One of the big problems, of course, 
and one of the big reasons for the project is 
because of the lack of capacity of existing 
plants in the region. For example, those 
plants that are using, the Don, the Rouge 
and Duffin Creek for receiving waters, the 
capacity is almost nil. We are concerned 
about those streams. As you know, the idea 
of enlarging those plants is out of the ques- 


tion and, therefore, the reason for the project 
in the first place. 
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You mentioned about some plants that 
would be phased out—I think you mentioned 
the Pickering plant. Although you are talking 
five and 10 years hence, I don’t think there 
has to be any concern about the jobs of those 
people working in those plants. I’m sure those 
operators will be assimilated in some future 
project. I really don’t know if, in fact, those 
plants will be phased out. That is expected 
at this time. That is the plan at this time. 
But it’s not absolutely a certainty—depending 
really on the progress that the staging takes 
in those schemes. We may be talking certain- 
ly later than 10 years in some respects; 
depending, of course, on the development 
that goes on in the regions. 

You also talked about constraints, which I 
will deal with in my remarks on points raised 
by Mr. Gaunt. There’s no question that we 
could use about another $100 million for 
sewage works, at least, based on the number 
of applications we have at the present time; 
and these are from all over the province. All 
of a sudden it seems that wells are becoming 
contaminated and sewage and septic systems 
are overflowing. So we do have a large num- 
ber of applications. What we are trying to 
do is put those in a reasonable order of 
priority. We have a rating for these, and 
the rating is based to a great extent on the 
pollution condition in the community. 


In other words, you may have a com- 
munity that for a number of years has been 
requesting a project, whether it’s water or 
sewers. And within that period of time you 
have a report from the local medical officer 
of health that the wells are in bad shape; 
that a number of wells in the community 
are contaminated, or the septic systems are 
inadequate, are archaic, or are just not 
functioning properly. Communities such as 
that receive a fairly high rating. 


As far as decentralization is concerned, if 
vou look at the list—and I must say that this 
list is not final; it probably will be by the 
time the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) makes 
his statement, if he makes a statement—but it 
is a general idea of the number of projects 
we have projected within the amount of 
money we have for the next fiscal year—of 
where those projects will be during the next 
fiscal year. They are all over the province. 


As far as decentralization is concerned, 
there probably is as much consideration in 
northeastern Ontario, west-central, central 
and southwestern as there is in the “golden 
horseshoe”—probably a lot more, because 
there are a lot more small individual proj- 
ects out in the province. So we are not 
being parochial here; and I’m saying this in 
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a very sincere way. There are as many gov- 
ernment members hounding me as there are 
opposition members. 

By sticking to certain criteria as to prior- 
ity, were not being parochial; we're doing 
the work where it has to be done. We don’t 
want a community shut down because of lack 
of services. We don’t want people sick. We 
don’t want the local medical officer of health 
saying to us: “We warned you, we told you 
so two or three years ago.” So we bear this 
in mind allocating the funds that we have 
for the next fiscal year. 


To carry on further—particularly with what 
Mr. Gaunt said—we are being flexible inso- 
far as allowing a subdivision to go ahead 
with a septic system, particularly if the 
communal service sewage treatment is down 
the road a little way. We don’t like the idea, 
frankly, because of the rate structure and the 
cost in some small municipalities of putting 
in new septic systems in a subdivision, if 
within a reasonable time a communal service 
will be available. 


In other words, if they have to put in a 
septic system—and under today’s regulations 
they are fairly costly—and then you lay the 
pipe and the connections in a lot and that 
septic system is only used for three or four 
years, it may make that housing unit fairly 
expensive. Where in a community the coun- 
cil, the mayor, the engineer, the clerk and 
the subdivider are aware of a situation and 
there is a pressing need for housing in that 
community and it’s in line with my col- 
league’s programme to provide housing— 
particularly because there are reasonable 
growth pressures—we co-operate and give 
approval in situations of that kind. 


We do everything possible to accom- 
modate the subdivider and the municipality, 
bearing in mind our objectives as to efflu- 
ent, the topography of the ground and gen- 
erally what pollution may result from that 
type of operation. We like to stage it. If 
somebody comes in with a proposal for a 200- 
lot subdivision, we would like to say to him 
to look at 50 this year or something and 
maybe the second stage of that subdivision 
or another phase of it will be ready when 
the sewers are ready or when the plant may 
be ready or an expansion to a plant. 


We are being flexible. We've got to be 
flexible because the community says: “We 
want a plant. You can’t help us with a plant 
because of constraints. Therefore, you can’t 
expect us to stay still or become sterile.” 
So we have to co-operate and that’s what we 
do. Again, we do it in areas where we are 
not in conflict with the top-grade agricultural 


land, where we’re not in conflict with gen- 
eral planning for the area. We do it where 
it is in a decentralized area where there is 
an isolated community that needs that growth 
to survive. It needs the growth for assess- 
ment and it needs the growth because of 
some industrial expansion. We're co-operat- 
ing in that way. 


You probably heard of Aquarobic, which 
is another individual type of treatment. It’s 
almost a package plant right on the person’s 
lot. It’s expensive. We’re trying to think of a 
way where, although it is done on an in- 
dividual basis, the same type of subsidy we 
have for a communal system may be ap- 
plied to individual systems—some type of a 
reasonable payback amortized over a reason- 
able term of years. We're looking at that 
type of system more and more now because 
of the lack of funds for expensive com- 
munal projects. It may be that in a small 
community of anywhere up to 5,000 popula- 
tion that the rate will be just a little too 
high for a communal system and generally 
the septic systems in the community aren’t all 
that bad, you know; there isn’t the demand by 
the people. In other words, if there is a rate 
set and they object to an OMB decision, then 
there is still some flexibility for allowing that 
town to grow on an individual system such 
as septic tanks, holding tanks or Aquarobic. 
[5:15] 

You also talked about Eldorado, Murray. 
My information is—and this is something I 
was looking for through my question-period 
file because I was sure you were going to 
ask me that weeks ago— 


Mr. Gaunt: I was saving it. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes—the information is that 
there has been continuous testing and moni- 
toring. We are working with the Atomic 
Energy Control Board; we have a person 
working with that board as the Ministry of 
Health has and Natural Resources. We are 
monitoring not only in our area. We are 
responsible for some of these sites; we are 
continuously checking these disposal sites. We 
are looking at the air emissions as a result of 
E]dorado’s operation, as well as water quality. 


The latest figures I had on a sheet of 
paper—which I haven’t got now but which I 
can remember very readily—indicate that the 
effluent flowing into Lake Ontario, perhaps by 
leaching, goes through a pipe from some of 
these sites and that effluent does not impinge 
on the drinking water quality that we re- 
quire in Lake Ontario. In other words, the 
drinking water standards that we require in 
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the area of an intake pipe or purification 
plant have been maintained in spite of the 
flow through the pipe from a couple of par- 
ticular sites right on the lake. 


As I say, that is being continuously moni- 
tored by the committee. The level is three 
picocuries—I don’t know if that means any- 
thing to you or not, Murray. It doesn’t 
mean a heck of a lot to me. But that is the 
drinking water standard for radioactivity. 


Right at the site itself the required level 
would be a little higher, from what I under- 
stand, but not when it goes through the pipes 
and the water is then tested in the lake where 
that effluent goes in and it’s still below the 
safe reading for radioactivity. 


Mr. Gaunt: Both for radium and uranium— 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: Radium, yes. 
Mr. Gaunt: —and also arsenic? All three? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Fortunately, the constraints, as you know, 
Murray—I don’t know it you know this, but 
in three years the amount of money weve 
allocated for sewage andi water projects has 
gone from $89 million to $149 million; it was 
$149 million last year. As we’ve pretty well 
substantially completed our commitment as 
far as sewage treatment plants are concerned 
in the Great Lakes agreement, these con- 
straints really are not going to affect this 
agreement. We've got money this year for 
the start of a water system for Nanticoke, and 
as housing develops we will also be providing 
sewage treatment facilities. The main prob- 
lem there, as you know, is the industrial 
effluent and industrial emissions. That’s been 
looked after mainly because we've been 
treated fairly generously during the course of 
the agreement in which we were required to 
build those plants. 


The other point you asked about, the steer- 
ing committee, were you there when your 
colleague asked that question in the House 
today? 


Mr. Gaunt: No, I wasn’t. Okay. 
Hon. Mr. Kerr: All right, okay. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. I 
have a number of people who have intimated 
that they wish to ask some questions on this 
particular vote, which pertains to a number 
of projects which were outlined by the minis- 
ter at the beginning of the estimates. I’d like 
to remind the committee that since there are 
several who wish to ask questions and our 


time is very limited—no longer than 35 
minutes—I hope they can keep their questions 
short and to the point. First, just so you will 
know the order I will call you—Mr. Bain, Mr. 
McCague, Mr. Makarchuk, Mr. Riddell. 


Mr. Bain: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will 
restrict my comments and questions to water 
and sewage as it pertains to three particular 
areas in my riding, and because of the desire 
of the committee to function fairly efficiently 
and quickly, I'll try and keep my comments 
down to a minimum and allow the minister 
to respond, I hope positively, to those ques- 
tions. 

First of all, I'd like to briefly discuss a 
report that was done by his ministry, a very 
excellent report that was released this summer. 
It pertains to the quality of the water and 
sewage facilities in Swastika. It is entitled 
“A Pollution Survey, Swastika Area, Town of 
Kirkland Lake, Township of Teck.” Swastika 
is a small community in my riding which has 
been in existence since the turn of the century 
and, as many communities in Timiskaming, it 
has grown up in an area of mixed! topography, 
flatlands, rock outcrops, small lakes—what you 
may calla very scenic and idyllic community. 


Unfortunately the sewage system has been 
septic tanks. Two septic tanks serve the com- 
munity. Both of those, as your ministry points 
out, are essentially not functioning and raw 
sewage is being discharged into the water- 
courses of the Blanche River and its tribu- 
taries. Also, a section of the community, en- 
tailing Teck Ave. Swastika Ave., Hay St. and 
Highways 66 and 112, has no communal sys- 
tem whatsoever. The septic tanks and cess- 
pools and outdoor privies are not functioning 
properly. This winter we were treated to 
icicle-like sewage forming along the highway 


because of the inadequacies of the cesspools 


and septic tanks. 


People in the community in general are 
worried about what’s happening to the 
Blanche River. It flows into other water bodies 
such as Otto and Round Lakes which are 
cottage areas and also have small communi- 
ties on them, so the problem that is being 
created is widespread. 


The immediate problem in Swastika is in 
the area that is not serviced by any sort of 
communal sewerage, and the minister men- 
tioned that one of his criteria in instituting 
new programmes is whether the health inspec- 
tor is afraid to visit this area because he 
knows that the problem is very severe. People 
in the community are worried, in fact, about 
an epidemic developing this summer because 
of the inadequacies of the sewage system. 
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The community of Kirkland Lake, of which 
Swastika is a part, is aware of the problem. 
They commissioned Proctor and Redfern Ltd. 
of North Bay to undertake a preliminary 
evaluation of the type of sewage system which 
might be provided. This firm discussed the re- 
port with the council and with citizens of 
Swastika on Feb. 24. I was fortunate enough 
to be able to attend that meeting. They have 
outlined a pretty good system. They have 
actually several different systems that could be 
chosen, any one of which would be more than 
adequate. 


The problem really is a financial one. The 
municipality of Kirkland Lake wants to em- 
bark upon a water and sewage system; al- 
though I’ve only discussed the problem of 
sewage, much of the community that’s not 
serviced by any sort of sewerage also does not 
have a proper water supply. In one part of 
the community there is only the communal 
water tap which, during our cold weather, 
forms a continuous icicle and is unusable. So 
this is a wider problem than just sewage. 


The community of Kirkland Lake desper- 
ately needs financial assistance from the gov- 
ernment in order to be able to provide a 
proper water and sewage system for Swastika. 
I would ask that the minister consider provid- 
ing a type of assistance that would be akin 
to the programme that you had in existence a 
short while ago. In my discussions with offi- 
cials of your ministry, they mentioned that at 
one time 75 per cent of such a financial out- 
lay would have been incurred by your min- 
istry but that that practice, in essence, is 
being discontinued. 


I would suggest, because of the severe 
health hazards that will exist in Swastika, 
that you look at a special form of assistance 
for Swastika. I know that the community of 
Kirkland Lake, of which Swastika is a part, 
will be petitioning your ministry shortly for 
your okay of their basic proposal, which I’m 
sure will be an excellent one, because Proctor 
and Redfern have already done a great deal 
of work. 


In conclusion regarding Swastika, I would 
plead that you really consider the health 
hazards involved and the very special needs 
of this particular community in regard to the 
provision of adequate sewage and water facil- 
ities. 

Another community that has much the same 
kind of setting—that is, a very picturesque 
landscape of rock outcroppings and, in this 
case, a lake that is provincially renowned if 
not world-renowned, Timagami Lake—is in 
much the same situation. The people of the 
town of Timagami proper have been attempt- 
ing to provide adequate sewage service there 


for a number of years. They've had corres- 
pondence with your ministry, which trans- 
cends a number of ministers, and yet there is 
no programme to provide adequate sewage 
service for Timagami. The situation is becom- 
ing especially desperate, in that the lake itself 
is becoming polluted. As you may know, 
Timagami Lake is made up of a number of 
arms; the arm on which Timagami is situ- 
ated is no longer usable, and this is a grave 
situation when you consider that Timagami is 
a well renowned tourist area. 


I've recently heard that your ministry has 
been conducting preliminary talks with the 
improvement district council of Timagami 
regarding an experimental system. This exper- 
imental system could cause a great deal of 
difficulty if it’s implemented on a son 
podge basis. I’ve heard that it’s been imple- 
mented in Newfoundland where the climate 
is considerably milder. The system is basi- 
cally put on top of the ground and backfilled 
in order to cover the main sufficiently to keep 
out the frost. But I would suggest that the 
ground freezes considerably deeper in Timag- 
ami than it does in Newfoundland, so that 
although initially it appears to be a cost 
saving, it could in the long run prove to be 
a very expensive system. 


[5:30] 


I would hope that your ministry, since 
you've been considering Timagami for a 
number of years, would finally tell the people 
in Timagami that you will commit yourself 
to providing a good water and sewage system 
for Timagami. What kind it is, I think your 
experts would be better to determine that 
than myself. But I think it’s important that 
the commitment be made. The people in the 
community are getting the impression that 
they're going to be squeezed out eventually 
or that development will be totally curtailed 
because of the inadequacies of sewage facili- 
ties in that area. So, in the case of Timagami 
I would ask for a commitment from you that 
your ministry will indeed provide a good 
water and sewage system for Timagami and 
that you will, in effect, provide a warranty for 
that system—whatever it may be. And if there 
is any difficulty in the future with the system, 
that you will make sure it’s repaired and you 
won't put the total cost on the shoulders of 
the taxpayers in Timagami. 


The final one—and I'll make these com- 
ments very brief—are the sewage lagoons in 
New Liskeard. I don’t know whether they 
were the first sewage lagoons in northern 
Ontario or not, but perhaps that explains 
the difficulty with the system. That system 
has given nothing but difficulties to the 
community. 
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I can think of two salient features that 
most people remember about it. When you 
go over the escarpment into the clay belt, 
and you see the farms spread out around 
New Liskeard, you also see this very scenic 
lake. It’s quite an incentive for tourists. They 
snap pictures, and it’s something that they 
admire. But they don’t admire it quite so 
much when you tell them it’s an ineffectual 
sewage lagoon system that theyre taking 
pictures of. 


The problem with it is that it doesn’t seem 
to handle the load. Last spring the entire 
contents of several lagoons were discharged 
into the Wabi River. In essence, the plug 
was pulled. We are told it happens very 
infrequently, but nevertheless it did happen. 


Another problem with the system is that 
there doesn’t seem to be enough time allow- 
ed for the raw sewage to be properly treated. 
There is too much of an inflow of water 
into the system. An inadequate storm drain 
system allows a lot more water to get into 
the system. Also a great amount of water falls 
in the form of precipitation and further over- 
loads the system. 


Finally, the most salient characteristic of 
that lagoon is that it provides a very charac- 
teristic aroma that descends on the central 
part of the town on numerous occasions. It 
reminds one of—well, I suppose, rotten egg 
gas at a very severe intensity. It has done 
nothing to improve the aesthetic value of the 
area. 


I think it’s a system that the ministry has 
retained some responsibility for. I know the 
people in New Liskeard would much prefer 
another system. If that’s not possible, I would 
suggest you do something with those lagoons, 
because they are just not working. I know 
technically they are supposed to work, but 
they are not working. I would hope that you 
spare us any more lagoon systems in northern 
Ontario. 


I hope that the minister will understand 
that I raised these questions to him in a 
fairly straightforward manner because they 
are important to the people of my area, and 
I look forward to the minister’s comments. 
Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I am aware 
of the report that Mr. Bain talks about, of 
course, and also the concern referred to in 
that report about the Blanche River, I’m not 
aware of any application for a project in 
Swastika. I know that certainly your prede- 
cessor talked to my predecessor about some- 
thing for the area. I think you have also been 


making representation to our regional office, 
based on this report. 

The 75 per cent subsidy that you're talking 
about hasn’t been discontinued. We still have 
that programme for small municipalities, 
based on a rate of $110 and $130 for water 
and sewers, or 75 per cent, whatever is the 
greatest. Because there has been a report and 
because there is concern about the river and 
there is a problem there, any application 
that we receive for a provincial project at 
Swastika based on this subsidy will be given 
a fair shake. 


My. Bain: So you would advise them to get 
the application in as soon as possible? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, get their application 
in. And, as I say, whatever funds we have 
available—certainly there could be some con- 
sideration for some preliminary engineering 
and design and probably some idea of what 
the project will cost and see what the re- 
action may be locally, based on those costs 
and what the rate might be for the users in 
the area. 


Timagami, as you mentioned, has been a 
bit of a guinea pig. Because of the topo- 
graphy, because of the small population in 
the area and because there are a number of 
people in the area who live substantial dis- 
tances from each other, a communal system 
would be quite expensive. It would compare 
with something like Bruce Mines. 


You may have heard about Bruce Mines 
where the rate is something over $400 a 
year, and that is after the allowance of all 
subsidies. I think that is probably with 
about an 80 per cent subsidy. Because of 
the type of area in which the plant would 
have to be built and the services installed, 
youre looking at very expensive annual rates 
for the people in that community. 


I think this is why the council for that 
improvement district has been working with 
our ministry in looking at something different. 
Aquarobic, as I mentioned before, which is 
an individual type of system where there is 
a sort of complete package system installed 
on a person’s lot, is the type of thing that 
would be ideal for this area. However. the 
council for some reason or other wasted to 
look at this other type of system that is at 
present being used in Newfoundland, which 
the ministry, frankly, is not as enthusiastic 
about as Aquarobic. 

As you mentioned yourself, because of 
temperature and this type of thing, it may 
not be efficient. For the community to install 
this type of system which is basically in the 
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experimental stage, spend a great deal of 
money on it and not have a good working 
system, would be a shame in our opinion. I 
suppose the community would expect the 
minisiry to pretty well guarantee efficient 
operation of this system and we can’t do that 
at this stage, very frankly. We can for 
Aquarobic because we’ve got enough experi- 
ence with this type of method and we have 
enough faith in the people involved in 
installing this type of method that we are 
recommending it in certain areas where a 
communal system would be prohibitive for 
some reason or other. 


If the community and the people who are 
on the council in that area are not satisfied 
with this new system and feel that, in spite 
of its success elsewhere, they want to look to 
a communal system, we would make the 
same suggestion that I have for Swastika. I 
cion’t know if we have gone so far as to have 
any preliminary estimates done. 


Mr. Biggs: There was a study done on the 
communal system but it was very high priced. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I guess council turned down 
the idea because of the high cost in Timag- 
ami. We want to do everything possible to 
help a community like this because we know 
we have some problems and we’re concerned 
about some of the waterways up there. We're 
doing everything we can to advise, inform, 
instruct and assist but we don’t want to dic- 
tate because, let’s face it, the people there 
over a period of time will be paying for this 
system and all we can do is guide them. I 
think whatever system goes in is going to be 
very expensive. 

We'll keep a watch on it. I think your con- 
cern today, if I gather what you said cor- 
rectly, is whatever system goes in has to be 
efficient. It has to work and you don’t want 
the community to be a guinea pig and end 
up paying for two systems or something like 
that. 

Sewage lagoons in New Liskeard—I would 
think with all that high quality farming area 
youve got up there you'd need a little bit of 
that aroma once in a while to keep things 
churning. 


Mr. Bain: The problem is the aroma comes 
to the town and not to the farmland. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think somebody else may 
be able to comment on this but I always feel 
that sewage lagoons, with proper operation, 
with proper attention, the odd bit of perfume 
once in a while can work pretty efficiently, 
can't they? 
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Mr. Mierzyinski: We’ve had some mixed re- 
actions on this. Generally, lagoons do work 
efficiently and do work well and are a cheap 
solution because they operate cheaply whereas 
a plant operates very expensively. There is a 
problem at the time the lagoons freeze. Ac- 
tually it’s not a problem at the time of freez- 
ing; it’s a problem at the time the spring 
breakup occurs and maybe that’s magnified 
in the north because the period may be 
longer than in the south. It’s undoubtedly 
true that at that period of breakup they do 
smell. 


Mr. Bain: They smell in the middle of 
winter. 


Mr. Mierzyinski: Other than that, if they 
are not overloaded and are operating cor- 
rectly, they work well. 


Mr. Bain: They smell in the middle of 
winter. There is a haze comes over the town 
from the lagoons. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s the warm, warm— 


Mr. Bain: One official from your ministry 
said that the pipe from the town to the 
lagoons was sufficiently long. It took some- 
thing like six hours for the sewage to get 
there and by the time it got there it was 
partly decomposed, which didn’t help matters 
either. I don’t know whether that was true or 
that was just him trying to save face. 


Mr. Mierzyinski: I’m afraid I can’t answer 
that; I don’t know the answer. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Does that com- 
plete the discussion there? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think what we can do is 
to send people up to look at the operation of 
that system. It sounds to me as if it isn’t being 
properly operated. It may require an expan- 
sion in capacity; there may be an overflow or 
something of that kind. Lagoons generally— 
there’s an awful lot of them in the province 
and although they are not as good as a plant, 
as you say, they are much less expensive and 
there shouldn’t be any problem as far as the 
continuous odour problem is concerned. 


Mr. Chairman: Ill send you to Listowel, 
Mr. Bain. 


Mr. Bain: Is yours working well? 


Mr. Chairman: I had better not make any 
comments. Mr. McCague? 


Mr. McCague: Ill bow to the others. 
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Mr. Chairman: Youll bow to the others? 
Mr. Makarchuk? 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’ve two or three brief 
things. This is dealing with the expansion of 
the sewage treatment plant in Brantford. 
That’s the first item that’s of concern to me. 
I guess you've realized you've denied the pos- 
sibility of giving them the 15 per cent grant 
for financing and berrowing money on the 
market at a cheaper rate—which the province 
is supposedly able to do—and in that way 
providing a saving to Brantford of approxi- 
mately $8,000 a year. 


Could you clarify the terms of turning it 
down? What concerns me is that it is a fairly 
high growth area and we are running out of 
capacity in the existing sewage treatment 
plant. We have the pressures of Nanticoke on 
Brantford because it’s only 20 miles away and 
quite a few of the people will be living in 
Brantford—they are moving in—and commut- 
ing between Brantford and Nanticoke. 


Consequently, it seems to me you are de- 
feating sort of part of the purpose of the 
whole thing, in terms of trying to provide 
housing at more reasonable cost, because 
what this will result in is that the city will 
certainly go ahead on its own if we can’t get 
financing. 


[5:45] 


The result will be that they would have to 
charge the extra 15 per cent against either 
the new buildings or the impost charges, 
and/or put it on the local taxpayers. It is not 
doing anything in terms of housing, which I 
think is a problem that is quite critical in the 
province, and doing this thing doesn’t help. 
I just want your comments on that specifi- 
cally. 


Also, what bothers me is that the applica- 
tion for this loan, for this money, went into 
your ministry—it was sent to my predecessor, 
Mr. Peckett—some time in July, 1975, and it 
has been kicked around your ministry for 
quite a while. At that time I presume you 
weren't in a period of restraint. You were 
cutting taxes and everything else and spend- 
ing it all over the place, and there was no 
money advanced or there was no commit- 
ment given to the city, and now of course 
you have turned it down. Would you like to 
comment on that? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, it is my understand- 
ing that we have given a certificate of ap- 
proval to the city on the basis that they 
would finance the project themselves. You 
were talking about the 15 per cent— 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s only for restructured 
regional municipalities. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, I am sorry. If two or 
more municipalities are involved—I have your 
regulations here—then you get 15 per cent of 
the gross capital cost, and in this case the city 
of Brantford and Brantford township are 
operating on the same system. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: We have money for this 
fiscal year for Brantford township. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s the other item that 
we should touch on. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That is for sewers. 
Mr. Makarchuk: That's right. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: It is going to cost around 
$1.3 million. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right. The problem here 
is that— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: If there is a question of 
oversizing as a result of sewers involving one 
or two communities, then there would be the 
15 per cent, but that’s not quite the same as 
a 15 per cent subsidy that we give a region 
or restructured municipality. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well, as I understand it—I 
have your regulations here—assistance is avail- 
able (a) if two or more municipalities must be 
involved in existing built-up areas, and this 
is certainly the first time I have heard that 
we don’t qualify under the regulations. All of 
the correspondence that I have received from 
you up to this point is the fact that you are 
doing this on the basis of cutbacks and not 
because the city doesn’t qualify. 


I am not sure what the holdup of the cer- 
tificate was but we did get it straightened 
out, for which I appreciate the minister mov- 
ing in in this area and getting it out of his 
bureaucracy and on the way. But what both- 
ers me, of course, is the fact that the applica- 
tion was made in July, 1975, that nothing is 
done, and now we are informed that we are 
not getting this thing, despite the fact that 
the city proceeded in good faith, following 
your own regulations for the 15 per cent, and 
the net result is it will be a difficult process. 
What you are doing, in effect, is you are 
dumping costs on to the city, on the local 
taxpayer. You are not doing it directly, but 
indirectly the costs will accrue to the local 
taxpayer. Have you reconsidered it? 


Hon. Myr. Kerr: Well, I will tell you. I 
have got a— 


Mr. Makarchuk: You have a delegation 
coming to see you. 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes, I have a delegation 
coming in. We'll meet with your people and 
hopefully we might be able to do something; 
but it’s an area where, as we were talking 
about before, the services are basically for 
growth, as you mentioned. You have some 
Nanticoke pressures there. It is just not a high 
priority item from the point of view of pol- 
lution. It is one of those areas that is, shall we 
say, the victim of our constraints; and there 
has to be a delay. As I say, we have $1.3 
million in there now for Brantford township. 
Apparently the township is paying the city 
in their rate for expansion in the city, which 
I would think would help the city in its 
financing. As I say, there has been no final 
decision—there can’t be one until we meet 
with your delegation—but that is one of the 
areas you might say would be included in that 
$100 million I need. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Incidentally, Mr. Minister, 
Brantford township decided to postpone the 
construction of sewers in what they call the 
Greenbrier area, and some of the people there 
are upset about the whole idea. In fact, up 
to a point there was a certain health hazard 
—there was a danger of typhoid and hepatitis 
in the area—and, of course, sewers were built 
into some areas of that particular subdivision. 


I am surprised to hear now that funds are 
available, because the opinion in Brantford is 
that the province has decided that the project 
can be delayed and they are not providing 
funds; or at least your share of the normal 
costing. This is the first time I have heard 
that it is available— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: For the township, right. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, what you are saying 
is that this option not to proceed rests with 
the local municipality and that as far as your 
ministry is concerned, you are prepared to 
advance the funds, which amount to $1.3 
million. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: That’s over two years. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right, okay. And that’s in 
the 1976-1977 and 1977-1978 fiscal periods? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay. Can I get some com- 
mitment from you that you are certainly go- 
ing to reconsider the possibility of extending 
to Brantford the 15 per cent when the delega- 
tion comes to see you? I gather it is on the 
30th of this month. So that issue is not dead, 
in other words? 
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Hon. Mr. Kerr: No. As I say, we will have 
to review it and listen to their approach. 
Brantford is a pretty wealthy community, you 
know. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Not necessarily that 
wealthy; it has had some reasonable economic 
success in the last few years— 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Thanks to old Dick Beckett. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —but it is running out of 
sewage treatment capacity. It has land that is 
being serviced and going onstream, it is sub- 
ject to the pressures of growth and it is ful- 
filling its responsibilities in terms of qualify- 
ing under your regulations. I think the arbi- 
trary decision to cut it off is not sensible. 


The other item they were concerned about 
—if you don’t go along with granting them 
the 15 per cent—was to use the borrowing 
power of the province to raise the money, 
and consequently you would be able to get it 
at, probably three-quarters of one per cent 
less than the municipality would have to pay. 

Again, Mr. Minister, I have your letter 
here, and you seem to say, somehow or other, 
that it is an unfortunate and difficult situation 
and you are not prepared to enter into this 
agreement. Now this means about $8,060 to 
the city—and it is not a matter of you putting 
out your Own money; it is the fact that you 
are just using the borrowing power of the 
province to raise cash which the province is 
going to be repaying to you. In the long run, 
the city will save a minimum of $8,000—well, 
their figure is $8,528—but with the increased 
interest rates, it is probably higher. When you 
take that into account over a 20-year period, 
about $160,000 could be saved. Why, then, 
the reluctance to proceed with that, Mr. 
Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: The only thing I can say 
is that it reduces our borrowing capacity if 
we commit ourselves to a project—what are 
we talking about, $7 million or $8 million? 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s $2,054,000. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I thought the whole proj- 
ect was more than that; maybe I am mis- 
taken. 


Mr. Makarchuk: CMHC is coming through 
with about $3 million. The whole project is 
about $6 million. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: What you are saying, in 
other words, is that we just guarantee the 
debentures or whatever the city uses to bor- 
row the funds to build the plant? 
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Mr. Makarchuk: Right. You have a provin- 
cial borrowing and investment policy branch 
in TEIGA, and discussions have been held 
with them. The idea is that the funds either 
are borrowed by the province or you transfer 
the funds over to the municipality, and the 
municipality pays off the funds back to the 
province. In the process, of course, they will 
save us a certain percentage of money, a cer- 
tain percentage of the cost. Why the reluc- 
tance? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I think that’s something we 
can discuss at our meeting, rather than be- 
labour it here. It’s a commitment. It’s a com- 
mitment for funds. And, as I say, we only 
have so many dollars to go around so many 
places—like Napanee, Winchester, Chatham 
and Red Lake. What other cabinet ministers 
want money? 


Mr. McCague: Wasaga Beach. 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: Wasaga Beach; all those 
Tory ridings, you see. 


Mr, Makarchuk: This was a Tory riding, if 
you'll remember. Jn fact, it was a Tory Minis- 
ter without Portfolio who made the applica- 
tion; which doesn’t say a hell of a lot for 
your Tory ministers, I suppose. But the point, 
again, is what you're doing here—what is the 
net result. Really, you know, you're not put- 
ting yourself out. The net result is that, again, 
youre putting added cost on a local level; 
youre just shifting it. Perhaps you could 
argue on the 15 per cent. But on the other 
case, it is a matter of paper work—nothing 
else—and you’re not prepared to move on that. 
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I think that’s, to put it mildly, a little bit 
irresponsible. You know, $160,000 is the mini- 
mum that you can save—so why the hell don’t 
you do itP 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: As I say, youre just flogging 
something here that can be discussed at the 
meeting on March 80. This is something that 
can involve the Ministry of Housing, it can 
involve TEIGA, as well as CMHC; and there 
may be some possibility in that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In your letter to me of 
March 10 you say you're not prepared to go 
ahead—but now you are prepared to discuss 
it again? 


Hon. Mr. Kerr: I’m prepared to discuss it. 
No arrangements whatsoever; just prepared to 
discuss it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right, fine. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s now 6 o'clock. I’m sorry, 
Mr. Riddell, that we don’t have time tto call 
on you for your questioning. 


Mr. Riddell: I was going to be very brief 
anyway. 


Vote 1908 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of the Environment. To- 
morrow the committee, I expect, will meet 
following the question period to dio the Office 
of the Assembly and to conclude the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:23 p.m. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Chairman: I call the committee to order 
for the estimates of the Office of the Assembly 
programme for a total of $1,239,000. There 
are 10 items under this vote. Would it be 
the committee’s desire that we do them all at 
one point? Is that agreeable to the members 
of the committee? 


Agreed. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any questions? 
Mr. Martel. 


On vote 201: 


Mr. Martel: Yes, I want to raise one as 
one of the authors of the select committee 
report on the Legislature. 


I was more than a little offended by the 
decision of the Board of Internal Economy 
not to compensate the secretaries in the rid- 
ings commensurate with the secretaries at 
Queen’s Park. We very deliberately wrote that 
eport so that there would be conditions and 
salaries equivalent for secretaries out there as 
for those here; because they in fact do the 
same work. I’m not sure how a Toronto mem- 
ber can justify paying his girl here one salary 
and then, down the street half a block, he 
pays his other secretary $2,500 less. Cer- 
tainly, it was the committee’s intention at that 
time to allow that the salaries be com- 
mensurate. 


That the board, in its wisdom, could ignore 
a vote of the Legislature is something I 
can’t understand. Because, in fact, the Legisla- 
ture adopted our report in its entirety. For the 
Board of Internal Economy to do other than 
what that report instructed is something I 
can’t understand. I’m sorry, I just can’t under- 
stand where they took it upon themselves to go 
against a unanimous vote in the Legislature. 


I understand there were difficulties with 
finding funding, but surely the board did not 
have the right to do other than what the 
Legislature had instructed it to do. And that 
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in fact is what the board has done and I 
find that offensive. I’m sorry, I don’t want to 
appear too strong about it, but that I find that 
offensive. Because surely once the Legislature 
voted that, that is the fashion in which the 
Board of Internal Economy should have acted. 
I just don’t think the board has the right 
to do that. 

Furthermore, salaries are being negotiated 
for secretaries at Queen’s Park at the present 
time. When do we have the catch-up then 
for those secretaries who happen to be work- 
ing in a riding office some distance removed 
from here? 


Maybe someone can tell me on whose 
authority the decision was made to go against 
the Legislature when it voted in that fashion. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Breithaupt, I guess you 
are the only member of the board here. 


hay. Breithaupt: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
pose one might enjoy being in the position 
of carrying estimates at some time, but I 
hardly expected it would come in this man- 
ner this soon. 


The Board of Internal Economy, as mem- 
bers of the committee know, consists of Mr. 
Speaker; three ministers of the Crown, Mr. 
Auld, Mr. Snow and Mr. Welch; and three 
caucus representatives, Mr. Morrow for the 
Conservatives, Mr. Deans for the New Demo- 
crats, and I happen to be the Liberal repre- 
sentative. 


In response to the question, all I can do is 
recall that the decision made was based upon 
attempting to develop a pattern and a pro- 
gramme of equivalence with the funds pro- 
vided by the federal government for federal 
members’ constituencies. As a_ result, the 
$3,000 allowance for rent and fittings and 
miscellaneous expenses, was set, and there 
was then a discussion about a salary figure. 

As I recall, the federal member’s salary 
figure is $7,200 and we were informed that 
there were moves afoot to increase that, on 
consent, to approximately the $9,000 mark. 
With the expectation that that would be the 
case and with the desire to have the funds 
equally dealt with in this new operation, a 
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figure of $9,000 was set, because the federal 
members were apparently intending to move 
to that figure. 

This is my recollection of it. I think Mr. 
Lewis might—did you recall? 


Mr. R. Lewis: I have nothing to add. 


Mr. Martel: I understand what transpired, 
Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Breithaupt: This is all I can advise 
you. 


Mr. Martel: I understand what transpired 
because I checked that out, but the question I 
raise though is under what authority does the 
Board of Internal Economy even consider it 


in that light? 


The report doesn’t say a thing about Ot- 
tawa, the report says that the salary paid to 
the secretaries will be commensurate with the 
salaries paid to the secretaries in the Legisla- 
ture. We knew what the secretaries were be- 
ing paid in Ottawa. We knew the discussion 
that was going on with respect to Ottawa, 
and we threw that out for the reasons I 
have just outlined, that we in fact cannot pay 
part of our staff here one salary and in an- 
other part of the city of Toronto pay those 
doing exactly the same work $2,500 less. 


We said the salary will be the same. That 
was taken into the Legislature and that was 
voted on in a unanimous vote by the Legisla- 
ture. The point I make is, by what authority 
does the board in its wisdom feel it can 
ignore what the members of this Legislature 
voted? I can’t understand the board playing 
around with what Ottawa’s secretaries got. 
We didn’t talk about Ottawa’s secretaries. 
We talked about comparative salaries here 
and we voted on comparative salaries here. It 
had nothing to do with Ottawa. Not a thing. 


[3:30] 


Mr. Breithaupt: I recall that the report was 
received and adopted by the House. If that 
is considered a— 


Mr. Martel: It was voted on. 


Mr. Breithaupt: —vote in all detail, then 
you may well have a point. All I can say 
to you is that the estimates dealing with the 
assembly and other areas, whether it be the 
election expenses commission and certain 
other things that are under the aegis of the 
Legislature as such, have come before the 
board in their preparation for entry into the 
estimates, just as all the other estimates go 
before the Management Board of Cabinet. 


I can’t answer that point other than to 
allude to what I have already said, which 
was that with the funding of a new pro- 
gramme and with the desire to get things 
under way, that was the comparison that was 
taken. This seemed to be the approach, I 
think, by consensus of the members. I would 
not say, for example, that it was a decision 
that the executive council members made 
and opposition members disagreed with. I 
think there was a mutual acceptance that for 
this new programme that amount seemed 
reasonable, 


Mr. Martel: Sure, but you’re missing the 
point. I don’t disagree with what youre say- 
ing. I understand how it was adopted. I 
simply want to know how the committee, 
made up of three ministers of the Crown and 
three members of the Legislature, have the 
right to change things. It wasn’t adopted, the 
report was voted on. It was voted on in the 
Legislature. We moved its adoption and it 
was voted on unanimously by the Legislature. 


I’m just trying to find out by what author- 
ity the board has a right to ignore the vote 
of the Legislature. I don’t think you have 
that right. I really don’t. In fact, ’'m abso- 
lutely convinced you don’t have that right 
and that includes all members of that com- 
mittee. I’m not trying to point to anyone, 
Mr. Chairman. I’m just saying I don’t think 
the board has the right to do that and I 
think it better be examined pretty carefully 
and maybe we should get a report back to 
the members because 1, for one, don’t believe 
you have a right to do what you did. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I guess it depends really 
on what commensurate means. The chairman 
of your committee is Mr. Morrow, who, of 
course, was one of the three private mem- 
bers who are on the committee. I must say 
I didn’t know of the deliberations that led 
up to his report as such. All I know is what 
came before me as a member of the board. 
That’s the way it happened. 


Mr. Martel: I would ask then, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this matter be re-examined and 
that we had better get a report back to the 
members to find out by what authority the 
board ruled. I don’t want to use the term 
I find it offensive, because that’s pretty 
strong. But I just don’t like what happened, 
as a member of that committee and as one 
of those people who voted that it be carried 
—and it was carried and voted on by the 
Legislature. I just make that point. Maybe 
someone clse— 
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Mr. Chairman: I think you make your 
point very well, Mr. Martel. However, I 
don’t think it is the appropriate thing for this 
committee to recommend back to the Board 
of Internal Economy. As each party has a 
representative I think probably that’s where 
it should go. 


Mr. Martel: I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman. I 
don’t want to disagree with you; I’m not 
trying to be pushy on this but I just don’t 
think its fair. As a member of the Legis- 
lature, I voted on something. I have a right 
to know why the vote of all the members of 
that Legislature was ignored. 

That’s the way I look at it. I could be 
wrong. I don’t know what the rest of the 
members here think, but I know what I 
voted on. I know what they voted on. 
con't know how they interpret it. When 
say commensurate that isn’t $2,500 less. 


— 


Mr. Chairman: As chairman, I hope vou 
understand we’re here to vote on the amount 
of money that is in the supplementary esti- 
mates. Were really not here to vote on what 
was allowed. 


Mr. Martel: That’s what the supplementary 
estimates are all about, voting funds to pay 
for those services. Where there was a short- 
fall, one could put it under a number of 
places, caucus support service, if one wants 
or members’ support service. The Board of 
Internal Economy ran out of money and 
came back for more. How it distributes that 
money I'm not going to ask. 


Mr. Breithaupt: The only thing I suppose 
I should say is that in the estimates that are 
lhefore us the matter of the salaries for the 
secretarial support staff do not appear. 


Mr. Martel: What's caucus support staff 
then? 


Mr. Breithaupt: The caucus support staff 
are the staff here at Queen’s Park. They are 
not the secretaries of the members in the 
ridings. That was attended to in the estimates 
that we passed in January. 


Mr. Martel: In January? 

Mr. Breithaupt: Not in January, but it was 
in the moneys that were put forward last 
fall, was it not? 


“ir. Martel: No, not at all. 


Myr. Breithaupt: Those figures are not in 
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Mr. Martel: That’s nonsense. That wasn’t 
even in the budget that was struck last year. 
That money had to come out. That’s all new 
money. That’s a whole new programme 
adopted on Feb. 1. There was no money 
anywhere in the Board of Internal Econ- 
omys funding for last year. There was no 
funding for riding offices. That was a new 
programme as of Feb. 1. 


Mr. Breithaupt: But there’s no money in 
these estimates on that. 


My. Martel: Where does the money come 
from then that theyre paying? Where did 
the money come from? That was a totally new 
programme, It wasn’t in last year’s estimates 
at all. It wasn’t even considered. It wasn’t a 
part of the programme. 


Mr. Fleming: They will be in the 1976- 
1977 estimates. 


Mr. Martel: Estimates? What are you pay- 
ing for in the three-month interval for Febru- 
ary, March and April? 


Mr. Breithaupt: Perhaps Mr. Miggiani can 
answer that. 


Mr. Miggiani: There is not a penny in the 
supplementary estimates for this programme. 
If I run out of funds, I have the authority to 
borrow from next year and I can pay that, 
but there is not a penny. 

When the programme was approved, the 
supplementary estimates that are before you 
were already printed. This programme was 
introduced in late January and) became effec- 
tive in February, so now the full constituency 
programme is in the 1976-1977 estimates. If, 
as a result of the current payments that Ill 
have to make on the programme I run out of 
funds, then I have the authority, according to 
the Act, to borrow from next year’s funds. 


Mr. Martel: You're going to run out be- 
cause you don’t heve any funds. 


Mr. Miggiani: Pardon? 


Mr. Martel: Unless you have a surplus in 
your other programme, you're obviously go- 
ing to run out. 


Mr. Miggiani: That is something that the 
financial section will look after. It was too late 
to print them in the supplementary estimates 
but they are in the 1976-1977 year. 


Mr. Martel: You can cut it any way you 
want. In fact, you are drawing funds for a 
programme that didn’t exist before. That part 
of the programme is the programme I’m 
speaking to. I’m not sure how one says that 
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we've made it so finite that we know exactly 
that we’re borrowing every cent for the pro- 
gramme from next year’s funding. That’s what 
youre attempting to tell me. 


Mr. Miggiani: I’m not attempting, I’m tell- 
ing you. Next year I'll have to go supple- 
mentary, sir. That’s all there is to it for these 
two months. I have no choice. 


Mr. Chairman: Do I understand that there 
are no funds in the supplementary estimates 
for payments to constituency offices? 


Mr. Miggiani: Not one cent. It was too late. 


Mr. Martel: That doesn’t alter the com- 
plaint I’ve registered, does it though? 


Mr. Chairman: I believe it will be on 
record and I hope that the Board of Internal 
Economy will take that into consideration. 

Are there any further questions under any 
of these 10 items on vote 201? 


Mr. McCague: Now that you’ve proved that 
we're off the subject, I just have one short 
question. What is the starting salary of a 
member’s secretary? 


kér, Breithaupt; It is $9,000. 

Mr. Martel: In the riding? 

Mir. McCague: No, but in Queen’s Park? 
Mr. Miggiani: It is $11,250. 

Mr. McCague: It is $11,250? 


Mr. Miggiani: It’s $11,250, which includes 
all benefits. 


Mr. Martel: Our secretaries don’t get that. 
That’s the point I’m trying to make. Our 
secretaries in the ridings don’t have those 
benefits. The members should be aware of 
that. 


Mr. Givens: Is it expected that the duties 
of the secretaries in the ridings will be as 
great as the duties of the secretaries in the 
offices? I’m asking that question particularly 
in the view of out-of-towners; ’m an in- 
towner. It is inconceivable to me that a secre- 
tary in my riding office could possibly have 
as much to dio or that her duties could be as 
onerous as those of the secretary I have in 
the office here. It’s just completely incon- 
ceivable. The workload just won’t be the 
same. Would it be different in your office? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, because my secretary here 
doesn't have any people wandering in and out. 


Mr. Givens: In other words, what I’m trying 
to say is that if I need an $11,000 girl here I 
certainly don’t need an $11,000 girl in my 
riding office. 


Mr. Martel: I do. Mine has to be bilingual 
back there. 


Mr. Chairman: With respect, I think we’ve 
covered this ground well and as I stated 
earlier, it’s not in the estimates. Are there any 
questions pertaining to items 1 to 10 in vote 


AU ag 


Mr. Martel: Just one question to Hansard 
then. Why is it taking—I understand in Ottawa 
that Hansard is ready the day after any par- 
ticular debate. 


Mr. R. Lewis: I believe they have their 
own printing there. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Brannan can give us 
the answer as the director of Hansard. 


Mr. Brannan: I think the best reason I can 
give for that is that in Ottawa they have two 
printings. The first printing is a daily report, 
completely printed the way our final Hansard 
is; and then after reviews, corrections and 


amendments they print it again to bind. We 


avoid that expense by delaying one day. 


Mr. R. Lewis: They have their own print- 
ing presses there, too. 


Mr. Brannan: They do. 


Mr. Martel: It’s now taking longer than 
that, though. For example, Stephen Lewis’ 
speech of Monday is still not in our offices 
and this is Thursday. 


Mr. Brannan: I think it’s in the building 
anyway. 


My. Martel: It’s in the building? 


Mr. Brannan: Yes. A speech made on Mon- 
day would go to the printer on Tuesday night 
and get back by Wednesday noon. 


Mr. Martel: Okay, fine. That’s all I wanted 
to know. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall items 1 to 10, vote 
201, carry? 


Vote 201 agreed to. 


Mr, Chairman: That completes the supple- 
neh estimates of the Office of the Assem- 
ply. 

[3:45] 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


(concluded) 
On vote 2304: 


Mr. Chairman: Last Monday afternoon we 
were discussing the supplementary estimates 
of the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications and we are now ready to con- 
tinue those discussions. From the list I had 
of speakers the other night, I'll call on Mr. 
Manel I believe he has a short question to 
ask. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Elie has never had a short 
question in his life. 


Mr. Martel: I want to recall the former 
deputy minister promising that on every new 
piece of construction in northern Ontario, the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions would, if at all possible, put in passing 
lanes. And I believed him, you know. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I'm glad he said the 
former minister. 


Mr. Martel: Well, I didn’t want to get you 
in trouble yet. 'm working up to that. 


I believed him, and yet there has been a 
considerable amount of reconstruction and 
new construction without those passing lanes. 
I have not been able to find out why. I 
wanted to go last year and talk to the former 
minister, when he brought his estimates in. 
I didn’t get an opportunity, because I was 
on another committee—those were the good 
old days when you were on three or four 
committees; I long for them as you can see— 
so I couldn't ask why that wasn’t happening. 
Maybe there is an explanation. It seems to 
me that just to save money, we should be 
putting in passing lanes when construction 
or reconstruction is going on and not try and 
bring ‘back the machinery later on. 


Let me give you an example: On Highway 
69 about 25 miles south of Sudbury you are 
putting in two passing lanes this year. For 
the life of me, though I cherish to have them, 
I can’t even understand those two—because 
there were two there. Then you go for an- 
other 50 miles without one. Yet where you've 
got two passing lanes, you are extending them 
both; and the rest of the road has none. 


Wouldn’t it have been a lot wiser to leave 
those two? They did serve a function. They 
didn’t go to the base of the hill, as you are 
now doing, but surely it would have been 
wiser to go to an area which had none at all 
rather than to spend a lot of money where 
you had two passing lanes within a mile to 


get through some of the worst bottlenecks. 
There are several other areas with bottlenecks 
and you would have been wiser to spend 
your money there. 

I guess there are two questions in that: 
1. Why, when some of the new construction 
went on, was not the previous deputy minis- 
ter’s and minister’s commitment kept? 2.— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What new construction 
are you talking about? 


Mr. Martel: There’s none now. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The one you are talking 
about on Highway 69 is not a new job. 


Mr. Martel: No, it’s not new construction. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have new jobs coming 
out this year. Our programme is booked, as I 
explained the other night. ‘It will be published 
and you will see we have quite a number of 
passing lane projects—on Highway 17, for 
instance, both in northwestern Ontario and 
between Sudbury and the Sault—in areas that 
won't be four lanes for a number of years. 

You are aware of our four-laning pro- 
gramme. We are doing sections at both ends. 
But unless we get a lot more money for roads, 
it’s going to be a long while before it is four- 
laned all the way. So there are sections over 
there—I forget the details now—I know 
around Blind River and different areas that 
will have passing lanes and what not put in 
this year. Even though there’s not reconstruc- 
tion going on, the passing lanes are being put 
in, 


Mr. Martel: That’s what you're doing on 
Highway 69 south, where you had two pass- 
ing lanes on two hills. You’re extending both 
of those. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Having two engineers is 
like having two lawyers. You get two opinions. 


Mr. Martel: I think it would have been 
sensible. 


Mr. Gilbert: I would say, Mr. Chairman, 
that actually it’s quite the reverse. We have 
stepped up, as you know, our passing-lane 
programme. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In fact, about all we're 
building this year is passing lanes. We've got 
no money to build highways. 


Mr. Gilbert: And we’re widening the 
shoulders, as you know, from Waubaushene 
north. 


Mr. Martel: I came to argue about that too. 
I can’t understand what is going on there 
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either. I can’t understand why, near Burwash, 
where you had two, you wouldn’t have moved 
down the road another three, four or five 
miles and put in two more, rather than ex- 
tending the two that were there, because it 
would have helped to move traffic easier. 
Those two at Black Lake are just being ex- 
tended on passing lanes that are already there 
—quite lengthy, mind you—but to expedite the 
moving of traffic, we would have been better 
off if we had gone down the highway. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would hope that there 
is a good answer for this, and I don’t have 
it, but I hope that there is a good answer 
for spending money extending passing lanes. 
There must be some reason why. 


Mr. Martel: I don’t know why, and I would 
just like to find out why. 


My. Gilbert: Frank, do you want to com- 
ment on that? 


Mr. Allen: I would like to, yes. Our ex- 
perience has been, on some of the earlier 
truck climbing lanes that were constructed, 
that they were not carried far enough, so that 
the truck, in climbing, was unable to gain 
speed to pull back into traffic at a speed that 
would be safe to do so. We found it necessary 
to extend some of the ones built earlier to 
allow the traffic to pull back in at a safe 
operating speed. That’s the reason for ex- 
tending the two on Highway 69 that are 
there. It’s a matter of safety. Those were 
truck climbing lanes that we built, not passing 
lanes. We make a difference in our criteria 
between the two. 


Mr. Martel: Is it based on grade, or what? 


Mr. Allen: The truck climbing lanes are 
based on the degree of grade or the degree of 
climb. I believe it is five per cent. Anything 
over five per cent and over a given length 
requires a truck climbing lane. The passing 
lanes are simply a feature of the passing op- 
portunities between points on a highway. If 
the highway is straight and there are suffi- 
cient passing opportunities, then we do not 
build passing lanes as well. 


Mr. Martel: Could you tell me, is it pos- 
sible to indicate something to the public? I’ve 
been on a number of phone-in shows and 
had a tremendous number of calls asking who 
has the right of way when you're cutting back 
in—the fellow who’s actually to your left? 
Let’s say you’ve moved to the outside, as is 
required by law, and someone is attempting 
to pass; people have a great fear of who has 
the right of way as you come back into the 
main stream. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: When youre merging back 
into the one lane? 


Mr. Martel; Right. There’s a real concern 
on that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Can anybody help? We 
haven’t got traffic people here today I’m 
afraid. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, I’m sorry. Maybe you 
could look into it, because there is a real 
concern. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think a great deal of 
common sense has to enter into that picture. 


Mr. Martel: But who has the right of way 
is the question, and I’m not sure I can 
answer it properly. 


Mr. Gilbert: You have touched on some- 
thing—why we held off a number of years as 
far as passing lanes are concerned, because 
there was always this in the back of our 
minds—this kind of problem with it. How- 
ever, they have worked out very well, but 
youre quite right that the merging does 
cause problems. 


Mr. Martel: I agree with the minister that 
it should be a case of common sense when 
you look in the rear-view mirror, if the guy 
is too close. Who has the right of way? Peo- 
ple would simply like to know who has the 
right of way. It might be better off if they 
didn’t know, then they would be a little 
more cautious, but there is a concern about 
that. 

The other one I want to get to is what Mr. 
Gilbert spoke about, from Waubaushene—I 
recall when I was a critic for the party on 
highways a number of years ago having gone 
through— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I recall that too. 


Mr. Martel: —New Brunswick and coming 
back and asking the ministry, “Well, why 
don’t you put in the passing lanes and why 
don’t you put in the paved shoulders?” I was 
told, “Heaven forbid! Paved shoulders aren’t 
to drive on at all, paved shoulders are to 
just take you off the highway when you're in 
trouble.” God forbid! No one can even move 
on them. 


[4:00] 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Can you give me a min- 
ute and maybe I can cut some of this short, 
I'm not trying to cut you off, I would just 
like to explain the paved shoulders situation 
because we have paved shoulders on the 
expressways. 
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Mr. Martel: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: On the expressways paved 
shoulders are for that purpose only, to enable 
you to get off the roadway if you have a flat 
tire or run out of gas or whatever it may be. 
You are not allowed to drive on those paved 
shoulders because they are high-speed 
expressways, and if you had people driving 
on them and all of a sudden somebody 
wanted to come off there with an emer- 
gency, youd have a great problem. Now the 
law states that you cannot drive on paved 
shoulders. 


Yesterday or the day before yesterday, 
whenever it was, I introduced amendments to 
the Highway Traffic Act that are especially 
designed to deal with paved shoulders on two- 
lane highways. It will not change the paved 
shoulders on the expressways. It will] still be 
illegal to drive on those. On this section of 
Highway 103-69, on part of that change that 
we have up there—I think it is something like 
80 miles—I would like to have four lanes 
tomorrow. But we have a programme, starting 
down at Barrie on Highway 400, where there 
is that section of two-lane 400. We are start- 
ing in 1977 to award a contract a year sort of 
thing—for four-laning of Highway 400. It is 
going to take probably 10 to 15 years, de- 
pending on how much money we get, to 
four-lane 400 from Barrie to Waubaushene. 
Eventually it will get to Sudbury, but you 
and I will be a lot greyer than we are by the 
time it gets there. 


Paved shoulders can be done at a fraction 
of the cost of four-laning. So we've taken 
this 30-mile section and are going to go 
ahead with putting paved shoulders in there. 
Then when we have the paved shoulders, we 
have to have legislation to use them. We 
have introduced this amendment in the 
Highway Traffic Act to designate by regula- 
tion. We'll designate that section to start with 
end it will be the only section in Ontario. 
That section will be designated as paved 
shoulders on the two lanes. There will be 
svecial signs that will have to go up, for 
slow-moving vehicles to pull off on to the 
shoulder. It is mainly for use during the 
high traffic volumes in the summertime when 
vou have people with camper trailers, little 
Volkswagens pulling big 40-ft boats behind 
them and great big house trailers and things 
like that. The highway will be so signed that 
they will pull off on to the paved shoulder, 
drive along the paved shoulder and let the 
faster-moving traffic by. 


Mr. Martel: I am sure you people gave 
that a lot of thought and I am not going to 


try to dismiss it lightly—the thought I’m sure 
has gone into it. What bothers me about it is, 
first of all, what standard are we talking 
about? The question remains that that will 
not stand up to a heck of a lot of traffic. I 
don’t presume you will be building it to the 
standard of the pavement that is on the 
right of way itself. 


Mr. Gilbert: We have full granular 
shoulders there, Mr. Martel, and certainly 
the base there is as good as it is in the 
centre of the road. 


Mr. Martel: It isP I wasn’t aware of that. 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes, if we hadn’t had a full 
granular shoulder there, we wouldn’t have 
considered it. Another thing you have to 
keep in mind too is, as the minister said, we 
only expect that people will pull over to 
let other people pass. We don’t expect it to 
be used or tried to be used as a four-lane 
highway or something like that. As you 
know, throughout BC and, as you mentioned, 
New Brunswick where you are following a 
house trailer or something they will pull 
over and then pull back on. But certainly the 
base there is as good as at the centre of the 
road. 


Mr. Martel: Well, you can understand why 
I am questioning it, because five years ago 
when I questioned it I was told it was 
impossible. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You have a new minister, 
a new deputy minister, a new government 
and all kinds of changes. 


Mr. Martel: I will tell you where the idea 
first originated, though. 


Mr. Shore: You are away ahead of your 
time. 


Mr. Martel: That was it, Marvin. The other 
thing then is the safety aspect. I am not sure 
how you are going to control it because you 
are going to be very close to the edge. Are 
you considering putting—beyond what’s pres- 
ently there, because you will be very close to 
the edge, I presume—how much space will be 
left from the paved shoulder to the place of 
going over? Or do you intend to put guard 
rails or something? 


Mr. Gilbert: The guard rail which is re- 
quired is there now. We won’t be adding any 
more guard rails. In other words, we are 
just paving the shoulder and we will be going 
out to the rounding of the slope. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: It will have a solid line 
designating the shoulder. 


Mr. Martel: How do you intend to sign that 
in terms of— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have to get the legis- 
lation through the House. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Do you feel you will have 
it ready for the coming tourist season? 


Mr. Gilbert: No. 


Mr. Martel: I have always taken the posi- 
tion—in fact, I have taken probably a bigger 
beating by refusing to go for four lanes on 
69 south, strictly during election time against 
your candidates. I have tried to justify the 
government’s position of not four laning be- 
cause we simply don’t have the money to four- 
lane 1,700 miles when you take into con- 
sideration the Trans-Canada and 69 south. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Talking about the Trans- 
Canada, I made a presentation a few months 
ago to the federal minister. As you know, 
back in the early 1950s we entered into a 
contract—all the provinces did—with the 
federal government— 


Mr. Martel: And we got shafted. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —for the Trans-Canada 
highway. It has all been completed now; we 
have a Trans-Canadia. That’s how highway 
69 got built in the first place; it was part of 
the Trans-Canada as I recall it. 


Mr. Martel: But we have taken a beating 
in comparison to other provinces. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The other provinces didn’t 
have very much you know. They don’t have 
very much Trans-Canada. We have miles and 
miles and miles of it where they have little 
bits of it. I have pointed out to the federal 
minister that as a national link for security, 
defence purposes or anything else, the Trans- 
Canada Highway through Ontario has to be a 
very significant link. Perhaps, 25 years ago 
when the Trans-Canada was built to the 
standards that it was then, it served well but 
perhaps there’s as good a reason today, 25 
years later, to reactivate that agreement as 
there was to enter into the agreement in the 
first place. Or have a similar agreement to 
what we had then, but for four-laning the 
Trans-Canada. The minister was very inter- 
ested and listened very intently to our presen- 
tation but he didn’t indicate he was going to 
give us any money. 


Mr. Martel: As I say, my concern was— 
and my colleague from Sudbury (Mr. Germa) 


and I kept telling them during the election 
we simply couldn’t afford it. There was a 
great promise. Someone even suggested we 
might have four lanes within the next couple 
of years, all the way to Sudbury, but I just 
think there are better places to spend the 
money. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If I said that, you would 
say I was— 


Mr. Martel: No, I have taken that position 
consistently back north. What I want to see 
is passing lanes—and I have consistently taken 
that position—which will allow the free flow 
of traffic. 

That’s why I was questioning the way I 
was because it would seem to me that if the 
granular base wasn’t there, we would be 
wasting money and we would be further 
ahead! to put in passing lanes even in that 30 
miles, which would ease the free flow of 
traffic. I come down every week and there are 
times you don’t meet 80 or 40 cars all the 
way to Sudbury—this time of year. That’s why, 
I guess for the last five or six years, I have 
taken the position of let’s get as many passing 
lanes in as possible, I am not sure we need 
four lanes. Sure, it is great if you have got a 
lot of money. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We are working toward it 
but only in the areas where it is needed, 
giving them the priority first. I don’t think, 
with the money available that there is the 
danger of us getting ahead of ourselves and 
building four-lane highways before they are 
needed. This is not going to happen. 


Mr. Gilbert: I might add, Mr. Martel, 
when you are talking about that first 30 
miles, that too required resurfacing. It ap- 
peared to be an excellent place to try out 
how this worked. As the minister said, it re- 
quired special signs and the legislation and 
what have you. But it appeared to be an 
ideal place to see how it works out. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We are resurfacing that 
and doing the paved shoulders all as one. 


Mr. Martel: So in the long haul, if that 
ever becomes our lane, everything is basi- 
cally there except maybe shoulders. 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes, you would have to do 
shoulders. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: And divide it. 


Mr. Martel: Right. I was just wondering 
why. I couldn’t understand why you would 
go against it, but I didn’t realize the granular 
base was there that makes it sound. Other- 
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wise it is a waste of money if you have to 
come back and redo it, even if it’s 15 years 
from now. 

One final question on new construction; 
Highway 69 north, from Sudbury to that 
great town of Capreol, does that start this 
year? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There is nothing in these 
estimates. 


Mr. Martel: No, I realize that. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s all been spent, Elie. 


Mr. Martel: Jim, I realize that. I was just 
wondering if anyone here could tell me if 
that, as promised, was going ahead for this 
year— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Our programme, as I say, 
is at the printers. We'll be tabling it in the 
Legislature. 


Mr. Martel: You are not even going to give 
me a sneak preview of it, are you? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We'll have lots of time to 
discuss that when we come back for those 
estimates. 


Mr. Martel: Hopefully we're coming back. 
I'm not sure. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Makarchuk, did you 
have anything? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, I have about three 
or four items. The first, of course, is the oft- 
started and oft-cancelled and repeated exten- 
sion ot Highway 403 from Brantford. I gather 
that at this time the last report is that you 
will be proceeding with that highway. The 
tender call has gone out? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: One job is out to tender 
now, yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: When is construction sup- 
posed to start on that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They normally start the 
day after we award the contract. 


Mr. Makarchuk: When does it close? 


Mr. Harvey: It should close around the end 
of March. It closes the end of March so it 
will be three weeks, four weeks. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We awarded a contract 
the other day on Highway 404. I drove up 
there last week. The contractors had their 
signs up and are putting up their works yard. 
They ll be ready to go when the weather is 
good. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: I just wanted to clarify 
that, because that one always gets started 
around election times and it was— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is Nixon’s riding. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes, but it does get started 
around Brantford. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: He thought it was very 
appropriate, because I let him announce it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It was an election issue in 
1971; and in fact it was started in 1975. As 
a matter of fact, the contracts were going to 
be let in the fall. Of course we checked it out 
and we found there weren't even any tender 
calls made for the contract. 


Mr. Martel: You should have seen the 
Timmins highway. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We had to delay contracts 
last fall. The other night I was explaining the 
problems we run into; that’s the main reason 
for supplementary estimates. The fact is it 
was such a good construction year the con- 
tracts that were underway got ahead faster 
and we spent more money. I took over as 
minister on Oct. 7, and from then on through 
until Christmas, we hardly called one con- 
tract. We wouldn't dare call them because 
the weather was so good in the fall they 
would have started then. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I can understand the situ- 
ation there and I don’t question it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are other problems 
that delay us. I believe there is a grade 
separation involved and we had to wait for 
federal approval. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s just the way it is used 
for political purposes which I don't find a 
good way to operate. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We wouldn’t think of do- 
ing that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, I realize that, but 


just— 


Mr. Gilbert: It was in the book last year, 
as you recall. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It is just that every time 
there is an election year—I didn’t get the 
book. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: He wasn’t here last year— 
you were interrupted. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes I had a rude interrup- 
tion for four years. 


However, the people were led to believe 
that that highway construction was going to 
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start in October this year, when in effect not 
even a tender call has gone out. That’s the 
kind of thing that— 


Mr. Gilbert: As the minister said, there 
were railway crossing problems there and 
property problems. We had an awful time 
even getting that in a position to call it 
when we did. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I don’t question that the 
problems were there, just the fact that the 
truth about the matter was not there, that’s all 
I’m concerned about. 


[4:15] 


Okay, the other point is I sent a letter to 
the minister regarding noise barriers—and this 
is also on Highway 403 in the northem part 
of Brantford. I’ve seen some reports on the 
experiments youve carried out in Scarbor- 
ough. Are you saying at this time that there 
are alternate ways to try and dampen some 
of this noise from impinging on the local 
neighbourhood or have you considered other 
areas for experimental purposes? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In my personal thinking, 
there is no way of alleviating the noise prob- 
Jem from superhighways other than proper 
land-use planning—keeping residential devel- 
opment away from these superhighways. This 
is not always possible. But if one looks at the 
problem areas from my knowledge anyway, I 
would say, 95 per cent of the houses have 


been built after those highways were estab- 
lished. 


We can object all we like, but this min- 
istry doesn’t control land-use planning. The 
municipalities, as you know, have a great deal 
of autonomy as to the planning in their 
municipalities. I would personally object to 
any plan of subdivision in any municipality 
close to our major highways. 


Now, I disagree with some of my col- 
leagues. I think the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment has come along and said the appropriate 
distance to stay back is 3,000 ft or 3,600 ft, 
or some such figure—that’s the ultimate. I 
think that’s a lot of land each side of a high- 
way; over a mile-wide strip. I think once you 
get 1,000 ft away from a highway, the noise 
and disturbance, dust, or whatever it may be, 
is minimal. 

But in all the studies we’ve done, to answer 
your question, we have found that with this 
steel fence—we’ve been experimenting with all 
different kinds of things, as you’ve seen along 
the 401—the best one seems to be this latest 
experiment in Scarborough with the steel 
fence. It’s eight feet high, I think. And they 
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are considering one 12 ft high, with a heav- 
ier gauge of metal. But the difference in 
sound is five decibels, I believe. It is an im- 
provement. There’s a definite improvement 
factor for those houses that are very close; 
less dirt. 


One of the problems from these highways is 
people who get into difficulty—run out of gas 
or something. They come at 2 o'clock in the 
morning, bang on your back door to get you 
up to use the telephone. 

I have one lady in Oakville who calls me 
every time one of these people comes to her 
door. She happens to have a house right at 
the end of the chain-link fence, so no matter 
where they have trouble they’ve got to walk 
to the end of the chain-link fence, and that 
dumps them right out at her house. They 
come in to use her telephone, and she calls 
me to tell me about it. 


There is a perceived improvement with the 
steel fence. It does keep the pedestrian from 
coming off the highway. It stops some of the 
salt spray. It does produce noise level im- 
provement, privacy improvement, and so on. 
But, again, it’s very expensive. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What is the approximate 
cost of the project on a mile basis right now 
—any idea? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We certainly have it. I 
should know it offhand, because I’ve been 
through this study and the presentation. We 
have a cost of so much a mile. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I see. Are you considering 
extending it right now, or are you going to 
experiment further before you extend it to 
other communities? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The main step right now is 
reporting on it. We’ve had the experiment. 
We have watched it; monitored the noise 
levels. We’ve gone back and taken public 
opinion surveys during the summertime and 
during the wintertime, talked to the residents 
in the area, trying to find out from them 
what their perceived level of improvement is 
in these different areas—noise, dust, privacy 
and so on. And we have now been going 
through the process of having some meetings 
with different groups where this problem ex- 
ists, explaining to them our findings. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Would your officials then 
be prepared to meet some time with a 
group in Brantford regarding the 403, if a 
meeting can be arranged? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sure we would. We 
have this report, and we have held several 
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meetings. There was one out in Scarborough 
just recently and we had one in Etobicoke 
just the other night. . 


Mr. Gilbert: We are having one in Ottawa. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We are having one in 
Ottawa where it affects the Queensway. 


Mr. Makarchuk: In that case, Mr. Minister, 
I will probably in the future try and arrange 
a meeting between those people and your- 
self, at a mutually convenient time. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have to say that we’ve 
done a lot of work on it and there is an 
improvement. But it is hard for me to relate 
the levels of improvement that you get for 
the dollar spent in a very limited budget, 
when you've got to weigh that against the 
priorities of having safer roads and so on. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That is all I have, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Philip: Just one question for me. The 
meeting that you had in Etobicoke—that 
would be concerning what particular area? 


Mr. Gilbert: I think that was just one of 
the meetings you were referring to, Mr. Min- 
ister. We have had discussions with groups 
all along the 401. I think Etobicoke was one 
of the first areas we started working with, 
and I think the meeting you are referring to, 
Mr. Philip, is the one where we were out- 
lining the results of the latest work that we 
did in the Scarborough area. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: This was just last week. 


Mr. Philip: No, I was referring to the 
locations that you were discussing. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It is that area on the 
south side of 401—in the 427 area, I think, 
where the— 


Mr. Philip: There is another area that I 
am concerned about, and I was wondering 
whether that— 


Mr. Gilbert: It was mainly to report to 
those people just what the latest results of 
our studies had been. 


Mr. Philip: Oh, fine. The other question 
was that in the Henderson report the sug- 
gestion was made that a study be undertaken 
to find ways of encouraging fuller use of 
county road networks. This was to comple- 
ment the provincial highway system, and to 
meet the inter-urban transportation needs of 
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Ontario, and to ease future requirements for 
capital investment. It seems a reasonable sort 
of suggestion, and I am wondering whether 
you have already started. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh yes. I am wondering 
how that recommendation of Mr. Henderson’s 
committee came about, because we have had 
a programme of upgrading county roads for 
years. Airport Rd., for instance, which is one 
of the main arteries between Toronto and 
Georgian Bay, is a county road. It’s built to 
highway standard and it has been upgraded, 
reconstructed jointly with our subsidies and 
the county. 


We are also looking in many other areas— 
Mr. McCague’s riding, for example. He had a 
delegation down from Orangeville and they 
were talking about bypasses on Highway 9 
around Orangeville. I think we’ve come up 
with a possible solution there—an alternative 
to an expensive bypass that would be cutting 
through and bisecting farms. We can work 
out some changes with the county road 
system to give a bypass to those people 
coming along Highway 9. By going north on 
Highway 10-24, instead of down through the 
town of Orangeville where traffic is bad, they 
would be able to re-route around to the north 
of town using two county roads. This would 
be without any major new construction. So 
by working with the county and upgrading 
those two roads—I think it involves taking 
over one small piece of township road as 
well—we'll get a bypass that will serve 
that purpose without constructing new align- 
ment bypasses. 


Mr. Philip: I take it that in each of these 
areas then you are also working with the 
county Federation of Agriculture to make 
sure that some of their agricultural— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Any new routes where 
we get involved with studies, where there is 
a bypass to be built on a new alignment we 
are using a present county road alignment 
and there is no need to get excited with 
them. 


In any area, in northern Ontario on High- 
way 17 where we are four-laning on a new 
alignment, the agricultural community are 
very much involved in recommendations as 
to where the new alignment should be. So 
where there is a new alignment being 
studied, we have these public meetings and 
drop-in centres. We get all the information 
from all the people affected—the business 
people, the residents, the farmers, the con- 
servation authorities, the federation of agri- 
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culture—and then eventually after having Mr. Chairman: That completes the supple- 
half a dozen different routes considered, we mentary estimates of the Ministry of Trans- 
come up with the best one, I hope. portation and Communications. 

Mr. Philip: I have no further questions. Hon. Mr. Snow: Boy, you do a great job, 


Mr. Chairman, once you get going. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to thank the 
Vote 2307 agreed to. committee for their excellent support. 


Vote 2304 agreed to. 


Vote 2308 agreed to. The committee adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:30 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF THE ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Chairman: We have a quorum. The 
House has sent the estimates of the Office of 
the Assembly to this committee and the mem- 
ber for Perth (Mr. Edighoffer), who is chair- 
man of this committee, is also critic for the 
Ministry of Revenue and those estimates are 
in the House at this time. He has asked me 
to chair this meeting for him until he is 
available. 


So, we will start with vote 201, item 1. 
On vote 201: 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Chairman, with re- 
spect to item 11, there were several members 
of the caucus of my party who understood 
that Mr. Wishart was not available today— 
although I understand some of his staff and 
people are here. 


On the presumption that Mr. Wishart was 
not available—we didn’t realize that others 
of his staff would be here—it was considered 
to ask the committee if we might stand down 
the election commission to another time when 
Mr. Wishart would be available, so that those 
questions could then be dealt with. Of course, 
had I known that the other items would move 
so quickly, I would have realized just what 
has happened, and we would have had the 
opportunity of dealing further with it. 


I don’t know the wish of the committee, 
but it could be that since we have suddenly 
got to item 11, there may be a few questions 
other persons who have been a few moments 
detained have to ask—since the matters have 
gone through so very quickly. I presume we 
could deal with that should it come up. 

However, I do raise the point with respect 
to item 11. If members are so minded, per- 
haps we could enquire as to when Mr. Wish- 
art might be available? 


Mr. Joynt: Mr. Wishart will be available 
on Tuesday of next week. 


Mr. Deans: If the questions aren't directly 
related to the expenditures but rather to the 
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operation, I wonder whether we couldn’t 
simply request Mr. Wishart to appear before 
the committee to discuss the office of the 
commission on election expenses. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I presume that could be 
attended to. 


Mr. Deans: Perhaps we could schedule that 
for Wednesday and allow time for everyone 
to take part in the discussion. 


Mr. Breithaupt: When is the next time this 
committee meets? 


Mr. Cassidy: Next Thursday. Tuesday and 
Thursday. 


Mr. Chairman: It meets tonight. Right 
through. 


Mr. Breithaupt: The committee does meet 
this evening, yes. But I suppose the next time 
that it could meet would be next Tuesday 
evening. Perhaps if it were convenient that 
Mr. Wishart be available, then members 
could deal with it Tuesday evening in case 
there are any particular matters dealing with 
the election contributions commission. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you have Mr. Wish- 
art call me? 


Mr. R. Lewis: Mr. Joynt will see that he is 
informed. 


Mr. Shore: I would suggest that we stand 
it down. 


Mr. Chairman: Are we in favour of stand- 
ing item 11 down until further notice. 


Item 12, any— 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the committee’s indulgence. I was de- 
tained and the member for Windsor-Sand- 
wich (Mr. Bounsall), who was asked to sub- 
stitute on this committee, has been detained. 
The member for Nickel Belt (Mr. Laughren) 
and two or three other members of the NDP 
group wanted to take part in these estimates 
on the general vote. I have to say that five 
or six minutes to go through the whole thing 
is really—you’ve been very prompt and I ap- 
preciate that, but could I move that we return 
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to the general vote on this? I have a number 
of general items, and I think other members 
of our caucus have general items they wanted 
to raise as well. I would so move. 


Mr. Chairman: I understand there is no 
general vote; we are voting item by item. 


Mr. Cassidy: The points I wanted to raise 
ranged throughout the vote, and in that case 
it would be acceptable if we got to, say, item 
13 and were then allowed discussion under 
item 13 of all the previous items as well. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Ian, don’t they talk to you 
at all? 


Mr. Deans: They do indeed. 


Mrs. Campbell: You are not aware of all 
this? 


Mr. Cassidy: Of course he was. 


Mr. Deans: What was I supposed to do— 
a tap dance waiting for them to show up? 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Chairman, if we wish 
to formally deal with the other two items, 
and then return to some general comments 
that the members may have on particular 
points—depending on their interest throughout 
the area—I have no objection to it. It would 
convenience some of the members, and allow 
us to spend at least a reasonable amount of 
time on the spending of $10 million of public 
- money. 


Mr. Deans: I don’t think there would be 
any objection. It is matter of we do it on 
the last item instead of the first item. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That’s fine. 


Mr. Deans: The only problem with it is— 
and I want to ask for guidance on it—it 
‘would be very difficult if we simply kept 
going over and over and over again because 
there were no definitive items to be dealt 
with. So it would be better if we could 
either start over, or agree to deal with cer- 
tain items. Otherwise it would be an omnibus 
debate, with everybody coming in and going 
out. 


Mr. Chairman: Can we finish these last 
two items and then spend 15 minutes on 
what we have already carried in general dis- 
cussion? 


Mr. Deans: I would be reluctant to be 
tied to 15 minutes. I don’t want to sound 
like I am being a bit sticky, but in all fair- 
ness 15 minutes wouldn’t satisfy two mem- 
bers, I am sure. So if we are going to open 


it up, then I would suggest that we simply 
lead off and allow for discussion. But if it 
becomes repetitive, you, as the chairman, rule 
firmly that it’s out of order. 


Mr. Chairman: I believe that it would be 
out of order to open it now after they are 
carried. 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, we probably 
could get unanimous consent to go back over 
them item by item. It is true that at the be- 
ginning there were very few people in the 
room, and quite a lot have come in since 
then. There probably won't be a great dis- 
cussion item by item. Rather than just open 
it to wide-ranging debate, it can be confined 
to the items that they wish to have reopened. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, it’s a bit un- 
fortunate. I have prepared some remarks hop- 
ing that there was a general vote. Because 
the specifics which are itemized here really 
all relate to the general theme of the status 
and facilities that are afforded to the mem- 
bers in the Legislature. It’s in that context 
that I would like to speak. I would prefer 
that we simply got to the last item and then 
treated that as a ‘general kind of thing. If you, 
Mr. Chairman, think that it’s becoming re- 
petitive, then by all means stop us or what- 
ever. 


A lot of the discussion here is not in the 
same line as questioning a minister. It is 
more a matter of recording points of view 
which hopefully will have some influence on 
the Legislature generally, and also on mem- 
bers of the Board of Internal Economy—and 
praise be, quite possibly even the press, who 
are thronging the room here. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, how be we carry on 
with item 12? And when we finish 12 and 13, 
we will spend 15 minutes on general dis- 
cussion on the remaining items. 


Mr. Cassidy: I don’t think, Mr. Chairman, 
that anybody can put a limit on it. I believe 
that there is— 


Mr. Chairman: We could cut it right off. 
Maybe we are being generous in allowing 15 
minutes. 


Mr. Shore: The chairman can put a limit 
on it, can’t he? 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I don’t under- 
stand why you are doing this. 


Mr. Chairman: Just because each item was 
carried. I can stand to have some direction 
here. 
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Mr. Cassidy: I am sorry, but Mr. Boun- 
sall, Mr. Laughren and myself were all in- 
volved in question period. We got waylaid 
by the press—which is a hazard of being in 
this particular place—and came down here as 
promptly as possible. 

I stayed in the Legislature because rent 
review legislation for which I have been 
responsible was being tabled. And you're 
acting as though this was a majority situa- 
tion and we were back before 1975. 

[3:45] 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Chairman, if we keep this 
up we'll use all the time up just debating 
whether we're going to do any debating. I 
would suggest, if 1 may, that you carry on 
the way you're suggesting and allow, accord- 
ing to your discretion, a time for the general 
discussion afterwards. That's what I would 
suggest—and you'll find that everybody will 
be happy. I’ve got a lot of confidence in you. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 12 any questions? 
Ttem 12 agreed to, 


Mr. Chairman: Item 13? 


Mr. Evans: On item 13, Mr. Chairman, I 
have a question. Who is responsible for 
establishing constituency office guidelines and 
amending them when necessary? 


Mr. Deans: The Board of Internal Econ- 
omy. They establish the guidelines and they 
amend them wherever it is brought to their 
attention that amendments are required, or 
where it appears to them that it’s necessary 
to amend them. 


Mr. Evans: meet ‘during the 


sessions to— 


They'll 


Mr. Deans: We meet weekly. 


Mr. Evans: Weekly, Even when there’s no 
session on, you'll be meeting? 


Mr. Deans: Not necessarily weekly when 
the House isn’t sitting, but we meet regu- 
larly at the call of the Chair, who is the 
Speaker; yes, even during the time the House 
isn't sitting. 


Mr. Evans: How many constituency offices 
have been established in Ontario: up to date? 


Mr. Fleming: There are 23 Progressive 
Conservative caucus members, 31 from: ithe 
NDP and 15 from the Liberals—making a 
total of 69. Then there are some members 
who have not opted for constituency: offices, 
but have opted! for telephone answering ser- 
vice, for instance, out of their own existing 


office or their home—and. that consists of 15 
Progressive Conservatives, six from the NDP 
and 17 Liberals, There are 13 Progressive 
Conservatives who have not exercised their 
option at all in the offices; one from the NDP 
has not and four from the Liberals have. not. 


Mr. Evans: I guess, Mr. Chairman, I’ve got 
one more question. Members’ pensions will 
come under item 13, is that right? 


Mr. Deans: Well, since were having an 
omnibus discussion, yes. 


Mr. Evans: A lot of members are con- 
cerned about their pensions, Is anything be- 
ing done by the Board of Internal Economy 
to introduce a cost of living clause in the 
legislative assembly retirement allowance, 
similar to what has been provided for civil 
servants? 


Mr. Breithaupt: It so happens, Mr. Evans, 
at a meeting of the board this morning this 
matter was discussed and officials from the 
pension group within the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services gave us some general informa- 
tion, 1 would expect that that information 
will be passed on to each of the caucus 
members, both with respect to the cost of 
including a cost of living clause, which would 
mean an additional one per cent payment to 
the contribution that is now seven per cent 
of one’s income and; also there is a certain 
proposal dealing with a possible insurance 
and health plan which would cause the bene- 
fits of that programme to be somewhat 
changed and broadened from what they now 
are. The small group in the assembly would 
be possibly added into the larger manage- 
ment group within the civil service. So we 
now have some information on those two 
things and the caucus members will be able 
to obtain it from their respective House 


leaders, 


Mr. Evans: It hasn't got to the point where 
it would be recommended to the cabinet for 


approval? 


Mr. Breithaupt: No, it would not be at 
that point since, of course, funds would have 
to be developed and then put into the 
estimates of the assembly to pay for tthe addi- 
tional amount for retired members which 
likely would be entirely paid by public funds, 
of course. And also funds would be needed 
for a further contribution for present mem- 
bers. These two things obviously would have 
to be accepted as matters of government 
policy following a recommendation of the 
board that they be so accepted, 
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Mr. Bullbrook: What about this question 
of when it’s payable, though? Youre dis- 
cussing that too, I trust? 


Mr. Breithaupt: This is with respect to 
the difference between the— 


Mr. Bullbrook: Federal and provincial. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Yes, federal and provin- 
cial schemes, 


Mr. Bullbrook: You see, that’s the biggest 
inequity of all, frankly; the quantum is bad 
enough, it’s tragic. Take a fellow like Remo 
here. My colleague Mr. Mancini is 24 years 
of age. He could sit here for 15 years serving 
the public. He would then be 39 and he 
would have to wait 21 more years to get his 
pension. Is that right? 


Mr. Deans: No, the pension is on years of 
service. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Oh yes, well help me. 


Mr. Deans: Years of service plus age equals 
60. 


Mr. Bullbrook: He is 24. He sits for 15 
years. 


Mr. Deans: He would be 54. 


Mr. Bullbrook: He would still, after 15 
years of public service, have to wait six years. 


Mr. Deans: He would have to serve 22 
years to qualify for full pension in any event. 
I think Jim would have more to say about it 
but right now we were not reviewing the 
pension in total. What I suggested to my cau- 
cus—and maybe it might be worth others con- 
sidering—I asked our caucus to set up a 
committee to take a look at the pension and 
to make a recommendation. Then we could 
go to the Board of Internal Economy and ask 
them to take a serious look at what the mem- 
bers of the Legislature really felt about the 
pension arrangements. 


I agree with you, Remo is in a much worse 
position than I am. I feel a bit grieved by 
the length of time I’ve got to be here too. 
It’s one of these problems. How many people 
last 22 years in the Legislature? How many 
people are sane enough to be able to spend 
the pension when they get it after 22 years 
in the Legislature? 


Mr. Breithaupt: As I pointed out this morn- 
ing, there are only 25 members who have 
been here longer than my colleague from 
Sarnia or the member for Wentworth who 
have been here since before 1967. There is 


an exceptional turnover. If a pps is pre- 
pared to serve for four or eight years until 
he or she wishes to serve no longer, or the 
constituents so decide, it does take a dis- 
proportionate chunk out of the greater earn- 
ing years so this must be considered. I'll also 
be asking my caucus to consider this whole 
matter in the light of the circumstances of 
service in a Legislature in this day and age 
to make a more realistic programme. 


Mr. Deans: I want to stress something 
about that. I wouldn’t like to see happen to 
us what happened to those poor souls on the 
Camp commission who, in conjunction with 
their responsibility, made certain recommen- 
dations in the period prior to Christmas with 
regard to members’ indemnities and were at- 
tacked for it. If there is some clear division 
in the caucuses with regard to it then I think 
there is some obligation on whoever repre- 
sents the caucus to make that known in ad- 
vance. The whole matter of indemnities, of 
members’ services, of anything relating to 
what you get in order to do your job well is, 
of course, good fodder for political football. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of privilege if I may. The members who did 
come up were well aware of the positions 
taken by the other parties. There was no 
question that was hidden from them. I resent 
any suggestion that they didn’t know full 
well, when they spoke, exactly what the 
positions were. 


Mr. Gregory: Only one or two members of 
that committee made the position you sug- 
gested. It wasn’t by any means the majority 
of that committee. 


Mr. Deans: No, I’m not suggesting that. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Shore had a question 
on constituency offices. 


Mr. Shore: Yes, now that we are on to 
pensions for a minute. Could you tell me 
where in this whole area, the pension area 
is? 


Mr. Deans: The very last statutory vote. 

Mr. Shore: Oh, that’s the $245,000. 

Mr. Deans: Yes. 

Mr. Shore: TI see. Is the budget for consti- 
tuency offices arrived at by taking the num- 
ber of members times the maximum ‘amount 


of allowance of $12,000? 


Mr. Fleming: It is $9,000 and $3,600, times 
125. 
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Mr. Shore: So the budget is arrived at on 
the assumption that all members will be 
opening a constituency office for 12 months. 


Mr. Fleming: That was the presumption. 
Then the Board of Internal Economy intro- 
duced a provision that there would be an 
amount of $300 instituted for stationery and 
supplies in constituency offices. 


Mr. Shore: I see. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mancini? 


Mr. Mancini: Yes. Would you know how 
many members? I see you had quite a list. 
Would you know how many members have 
already spent their whole allowance, the ones 
who took out leases for offices and equip- 
ment? How many have already overspent 
their budget? 


Mr. Fleming: None has overspent. 


Mr. Mancini: None has overspent the 
budget. They can’t, because the only bills 
they can submit to you are for amounts like 
$3,600. But I’m sure there are other mem- 
bers beside myself who have spent much 
more than that. 


Mr. Shore: That’s your problem, isn’t it? 


Mr. Fleming: There may be a few mem- 
bers. I think there might be one who has 
spent $300 a month, or contracted for $300 
a month for his lease, but in that case he 
wouldn’t be permitted any other moneys 
except his $300 for supplies. 


Mr. Gregory: In regard to the guidelines 
that were set down—I won’t suggest arbi- 
trarily—but in regard to any amout of pol- 
itical activity that takes place from the riding 
offices, I am wondering first of all, who set 
the guidelines? I am wondering if they had 
any idea of how they're going to police this 
practically. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I can speak to that, Mr. 
Chairman. There were discussions at the 
time of the setting up of these constituency 
offices as to what the general rules of conduct 
and the expectations should be. To a great 
degree, we based the general guidelines on 
the same ones that pertain for the federal 
members of Parliament and their constituency 
offices. Using that framework of approach 
and of cost, we attempted then to set up a 
situation whereby there would be a minimum 
political use of the office; rather one that 
involved the entire responsibility to represent 
the constituency. 
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I’m sure you will recall that there were 
a couple of occasions mentioned in the 
press of what were certainly apparently bor- 
derline, if nothing more, uses or publication 
that might lead to some consideration of 
partisan advantage within an office. The 
Speaker, at that point, reviewed the two 
cases that were brought to his attention and 
made some comments. Then in order to en- 
sure that political advantage was not taken 
of the office as such, the minute was com- 
pleted with the approval of the board which 
the Speaker then sent around. It reminded 
members that the offices should not be used 
for partisan political purposes as a_ party 
office or as a campaign office but rather 
should be reserved as a constituency office 
and as such would remain open and func- 
tioning during an election campaign, be- 
cause the work of the person running for 
re-election, to attend to constituency matters, 
continues as obviously that person’s salary 
continues until election night. 

So the office would remain open and func- 
tioning during an election campaign but not 
for election purposes. It would remain open 
for the service of the constituency, which is 
difficult perhaps to separate. 


Mr. Gregory: I’m not questioning the de- 
sirability of this. I’m speaking of the practical 
way that it’s going to be policed. For ex- 
ample, one of the suggestions that was made 
in correspondence which I’ve had was that 
there were to be no meetings of any political 
executive or what have you. By the very 
nature of every member of this House, the 
people who are going to volunteer to work 
in any constituency office would necessarily 
be people who would support that man rather 
than that party, I would think, or the gov- 
ernment itself. How in the world do you have 
people who are going to support a person 
in an election race working in that office and 
not be somewhat partisan? 


Mr. Breithaupt: Of course, they won’t be 
working in that office during an election 
race. That office will not be available and 
should certainly not be used, whether it’s 
hung with banners or used as a place for 
storing political literature, during a cam- 
paign or otherwise. The office must not be 
used, in the view of the board, for any of 
those purposes. 


Mr. Gregory: Are you speaking in terms 
of only during an election? 


Mr. Breithaupt: No. 
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Mr. Gregory: Am I to assume that other 
than during an election time that anything 
can happen? 


Mr. Breithaupt: No, but you mentioned the 
point of during a campaign. 


[4:00] 


Mr. Gregory: No, I really didn’t. What I 
meant was that right at the present time I 
would assume any volunteers I would get in 
an office of mine would be people who sup- 
port me anyway. 


Mr. Breithaupt: If they were volunteers 
and they were doing constituency work as 
such, then I presume their services sitting at 
a corner desk would be welcome. 


Mr. Gregory: As long as they don’t identify 
themselves as Conservatives. 


Mr. Breithaupt: If, in fact, they are doing 
the kind of work that is clearly partisan— 
whether it’s folding campaign brochures of 
whatever it might be—then certainly that is 
not wanted by the board, and I imagine the 
only way of policing this whole situation will 
be the embarassment of the member when 
it is revealed in the press that certain things 
have gone on in that person’s constituency 
office. So it will be a matter of taste, I 
suppose; that is the ultimate guideline. 


But at least it is the intention certainly of 
the board that members clearly understand 
that that should not be done, although we 
recognize that it’s almost impossible to dif- 
ferentiate the response of the person answer- 
ing the phone when theres a call om a 
constituency matter and the next call may be 
from a partisan supporter asking certain in- 
formation connected with one’s own political 


party. 


Mr. Gregory: I had a second question. 
Are we working on sort of an omnibus basis 
here? 


Mr. 
item 13. 


Chairman: This was the vote on 


Mr. Gregory: Are you accepting questions 
on everything? I think we did a moment ago. 


Mr. Breithaupt: We could do, once we 
carry item 13. 


Mr. Chairman: We were going to carry 
item 13 first. Mr. Swart was next. 


Mr. Deans: I'd like to ask Mr. Gregory a 
question, because I'm not absolutely clear. 
Are you suggesting that the guidelines are 


wrong, or are you suggesting that they ought 


to be changed? I’m not clear why youre 
asking. I guess I’m curious, because if there’s 
something wrong with them then we should 
take another look at them. What’s the prob- 
lem with them? 


Mr. Gregory: No problem, Mr. Deans. My 
problem, I suppose, was recognizing this 
would be the desirable thing, to have this 
happen. I also recognize you must be practi- 
cal in anything you lay down. I’m just ask- 
ing how is it going to happen? Who is going 
to police this? Who is going to prevent some- 
body from sending out leaflets from a certain 
office? How is it going to happen? 


Mr. Deans: I think in politics the policing 
operation is usually done by your opponent. 
That’s just a practical fact of life. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Swart? 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, just two short 
further points on the matter of the guide- 
lines for the constituency office. I just want 
to strongly uphold the board’s decision that 
political activity, in the sense of party 
activity, shouldn’t take place in those offices. 
I feel this very strongly. Our whole political 
system can deteriorate pretty severely if it 
becomes the accepted thing to do, to oper- 
ate them as a party office. I don’t think it’s 
going to do us as individuals any good; 
certainly if it becomes public knowledge it’s 
not. But I am really concerned about what, 
it’s going to do to the whole political system 
of democracy if you start using the public 
money in that sense for party purposes. I 
just think it is wrong to hold an executive 
meeting in a constituency office. I think we 
all know very well that that is a party 
function. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I think that this has been 
the approach that most of us have taken, yes. 
I know I said to my executive when my 
office was opened, “Look around, because 
this is the Jast time that youre going to be 
here. You've been welcome to attend the 
event, as the public were generally, but that 
was it.” They felt a little disappointed, be- 
cause here they had a place that they could 
attend and it was convenient and it was cen- 
tral enough for them, but I said no. I think 
that’s the view that the board has generally 
taken. 


Mr. Swart: I agree with it. There may be 
some differences of opinion on this around 
the various members, but I just want to put 
myself clearly on record there. 


The second point I wanted to raise was 
relative to the remuneration paid to our 
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constituency assistants. It has been stated 
here that many of the members haven't 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
opening a constituency office and we do have 
a budget for the full number. I am wonder- 
ing—I know there is not the intent—whether 
the board might give consideration to increas- 
ing the amount of money or recommending 
increases in the amounts of money available 
for those constituency assistants. 


The amount of money allowed is, quite 
frankly, just enough to pay a typist. It just 
about amounts to that; a secretary at the very 
most. With conistituency work, you really 
need almost a social worker; certainly some- 
body who is very bright and very knowledge- 
able and you just can’t get a person for that 
kind of money in most places in the province. 
If the total allotment is not going to be used 
—I know this creates commitments for future 
years if all of the members do establish 
offices and have assistance—I think if we are 
going to make this work and provide the 
service to the public which we want to pro- 
vide we really have to have capable people 
in those constituency offices. 


You are not going to get those for $9,000 
a year, when that has to include fringe bene- 
fits, or most of the fringe benefits, and holi- 
days—all these sorts of things. I am just won- 
dering if the board would give consideration, 
certainly for this year, to increasing the 
amount to be paid to each one without hav- 
ing to increase the budget in any way. 


Mr. Gregory: On a point of order there, 
Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t want Mr. Swart 
to get any misconceptions as to why certain 
offices aren’t open or for the board to take 
the money from those offices to be used for 
Mr. Swart or anybody else. Some of us are 
working on it but haven’t got them open yet. 
So don’t spend the money, Mr. Swart. 


Mr. Swart: Yes, but I am just making the 
point that for this year— 


Mr. Gregory: I intend to spend my own. 


Mr. Evans: There are some who are not 
going to open them, though. 


An hon. member: First of all, because it 
is available. 


Mr. Shore: On a point of information, 
Mr. Chairman. I assume that if you open 
your office in the last month you are not 
allowed $12,600. It’s a proportion of the 
allocation, isn’t it? 


Mr. Fleming: The maximum you can get 
is $300 a month. 
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Mr. Shore: You can’t get the $9,000 in 
the last three months, can you? From the 
salary— 


Mr. Fleming: If it was retroactive you 
could, but otherwise you couldn't. 


Mr. Bullbrook: I didn’t realize that. You 
allocated $300 a month. What about our 
opening telephone charges? I think I sent 
you a bill for $95. 


Mr. Fleming: That’s included. 


Mr. Bullbrook: That is included 
$300? 
Mr. Fleming: No, excuse me. You are per- 


mitted the cost of installing a telephone in 
your office. 


Mr. Bullbrook: I see; in addition. 


in the 


Mr. Fleming: You are also permitted the 
cost of an answering service. We pay the long 
distance charges. 


An hon. member: You pay the long dis- 
tance charges? 


Mr. Shore: Let me make sure I understand 
this. I can understand the $3,600; it is based 
on $300 a month. 


Mr. Fleming: Correct. 
Mr. Shore: But what about the $9,000? 


Mr. Fleming: The $9,000 was selected by 
the board after examining what secretaries 
are being paid at Queen’s Park and what 
secretaries are being paid in federal con- 
stituency offices. It was unanimously agreed 
by the board that $9,000 seemed an 
appropriate amount. 


Mr. Shore: I am not questioning that for 
a moment. I am questioning, sir, if you open 
up an office in June how much money do 
you get? 


An hon. member: Out of the $9,000. 
Mr. Bullbrook: Make it July 1. 


Mr. Shore: July 1, sorry. You don’t get 
$9,000? 


Mr. Fleming: No, you don’t. You would 
have to have a proportionate amount. 


Mr. Swart: You only get— 


Mr. Fleming: There are various arrange- 
ments. Some members have two secretaries 
and they split it between them—$4,500 each. 
Frankly, we haven’t run into this problem 
yet but we certainly would not— 
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Mr. Shore: Say, theoretically, that I only 
want to have an office open eight months a 
year; I'll just throw that out. Would I be 
allowed to pay somebody $1,100 and some 
dollars a month for eight months a year? 
Let’s put that question to you. 


Mr. Deans: Technically yes. 

Mr. Fleming: I would say no. 

Mr. Shore: I am hearing yes and no. 
Mr. Deans: Let me try— 


Mr. Shore: That’s the type of question I 
am asking. 


Mr. Deans: We will try to answer it for 
you, okay? It says the total annual amount 
of $9,000 may be utilized for constituency 
office staff salaries. That means that you can 
spend $9,000 for staff salaries. You can pay it 
out in 12 monthly installments— 


Mr. Shore: Or I can pay it out in one 
month, right? 


Mr. Deans: —whatever way you want, over 
whatever period of time you want, but you 
won't get more than $9,000. 


Mr. Chairman: Did you get your question 
in, Mr. Shore? 


Mr. Shore: I got my question in and 
answered but not relating to the other ques- 
tion. I just wanted a point of information. 

The question I would like to ask is: If 
I multiply 125 times $12.600 I am shy 
$119,000; can somebody explain why that 
would be? 


Mr. Deans: What do you mean you're 
“shy”? 


Mr. Shore: I asked the question before: 
The $1,693,800; is that arrived at by multi- 
plying the number of members times $12,600? 
There is around $12,000 difference. 


Mr. Miggiani: I'll explain that. The total 
budget of $1,693,800 comprises the following: 
$1,125,000 is to cover salaries for the sec- 
retaries, which is equal to 125 times $9,000. 
There are employee benefits in there for 
$38,800, which we pay, and this covers only 
UIC and CPP. There is $42,500 for long- 
distance telephone calls; that’s based on 
125 offices and we made an estimate of $25 
each a month. And then there is $450,000, 
which is equal to 125 times 3.6, which is the 
level allowable. 


In addition to that, there is $37,500 for 


supplies and equipment like stationery, print- 
ing. 


Mr. Shore: Which is $300 per month? 


Mr. Miggiani: The $300 per month is in 
there. That is the total. 


Mr. Shore: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Mancini: That can’t include your tele- 
phone bills. 


Mr. Miggiani: We include $42,500 for 
long-distance telephone calls. Now, the rental 
of equipment, that comes out of your $3,600. 


Mr. Mancini: How can that include your 
telephone calls? 


Mr. Miggiani: I said for long-distance tele- 
phone calls we’ve got $42,500. Your rental of 
the equipment and your answering service 
comes out of your $3,600. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman? 


Mr. Deans: I am sorry. I'll ask again, let’s 
get it cleared up. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Perhaps we could try that 
question from Mr. Mancini again. 


Mr. Mancini: I don’t understand how that 
includes your telephone calls because you 
have the direct lines from Queen’s Park to 
your constituency and from your constituency 
back— 


Mr. Deans: It doesn’t include any of the 
calls made on the direct lines; it doesn’t in- 
clude any of the calls made on your credit 
card; it simply covers any long-distance calls 
made from your constituency office to where- 
ever it is that they're made to and any that 
you take in return that you accept the charges 
for. 


Mr. Breithaupt: It’s an educated guess. 


Mr. Deans: What they figure is that it will 
cost about $25 a month—given that you have 
a credit card, given that you have direct lines 
to Queen’s Park, you wouldn’t be required to 
make a great number of calls long distance 
from your phone. So your secretary, hope- 
fully, or whoever it is, would make your calls 
either on the credit card or direct line where 
possible. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 


Mr. B. Newman: I wanted to ask a series 
of questions to clarify something for myself. 
Office rental is generally on a lease basis. 
Must it be on a lease basis? Could it not be 
on a monthly basis? 


Mr. Fleming: It is on a lease basis based 
on a year, payable monthly. 
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Mr. B. Newman: I have an office that I 
cant get on a lease at all, but I can get it 
on a month-to-month basis. 


Mr. Fleming: Just as long as we have an 
agreement. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. I don’t have a formal 
agreement; it is just a verbal agreement. I’m 
obligated to them for a certain amount of 
money on a monthly basis staying within my 
allocation of $300. 


Mr. Fleming: Right. 


Mr. B. Newman: Then the $300 a month 
doesn’t necessarily hold true. We are only 
allocated $300 a month for the operation of 
the office. If we wish to expend more than 
that, everything over $300 is out of our own 
pockets. 


Mr. Fleming: Right. 
[4:15] 


Mr. B. Newman: Now the cost of the orig- 
inal installation of the telephone is a charge 
against the office, or is it a charge against the 
Office of the Assembly and not the individual 
member? 


Mr. Fleming: It’s a charge against the 
$3,600. 


Mr. B. Newman: It’s a part of the $3,600; 
okay. Now we are allowed, likewise, $300 a 
year for stamps and miscellaneous materials? 


Mr. Fleming: You're allowed—and I might 
say that we are having to send out a circu- 
lar about the amendments to the guidelines— 
it's $100 for constituency postage per year 
and $300 for stationery and supplies. 


Mr. B. Newman: So it’s a total actually of 
$400 when you are talking that. 


Mr. Breithaupt: These are for things which 
you might purchase locally rather than obtain 
here. But it’s not meant to be a figure that— 
perhaps I should put it the other way around. 
It’s an educated guess as to giving a certain 
reasonable amount to cover the basic postage 
for the few letters by comparison to the much 
larger volume of letters that one would send 
from here, together with local purchase of 
some supplies on that same sort of basis. 


Mr. B. Newman: Now we could spend up 
to $100 a year for postage out of our offices, 
am I correct there? 


Mr. Fleming: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: And we'll have to send in 
a slip showing that the funds were spent for 
postage from the post office. 
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Mr. Fleming: Right. 


Mr. B. Newman: How many mailings are 
we allowed as members—two mailings a 
year? 


Mr. Fleming: Two constituency mailings a 
year from Queen’s Park. 


Mr. B. Newman: Is that a calendar year, 
or is that a fiscal year? 


Mr. Fleming: It is a fiscal year. 


Mr. B. Newman: It is a fiscal year, so that 
actually the new year started on April 1. So 
from now on we are allowed to do that. 

‘Can we use that constituency office to 
bundle that mailing, rather than have it done 
here? Supposing we had it printed in our 
own cities—I have it printed in Windsor and 
have my constituency office staff bundle it 
out of Windsor? 


Mr. Fleming: No problem. 


Mr. B. Newman: How do we get it franked, 
then? 


Mr. Deans: There’s a problem with that. 
It is possible, or has been up to now, to 
make arrangements here at Queen's Park to 
have the litthe yellow slips that go on the 
bundles franked, taken back to where you 
live, to your constituency, and to deliver the 
bundles to the post office in your constitu- 
ency. I’ve done it, so I know it’s possible 
to do it. But you have to do it that way. You 
have to come here and make up all your 


bundles, 


Mr. B. Newman: Okay, but we can do it 
out of our own offices because sometimes it is 
a little chore getting things out as quickly 
as you would like to here, whereas you can 
do it a lot faster back home. 


Mr. Deans: We don’t have control over 
the post office, as you know. The post office, 
although it is in the building, doesn’t belong 
to us and so you have to make those arrange- 
ments for yourself with the post office. 


Mr. B. Newman: No, but we are permitted 
to do that; that’s the thing that I’m asking. 


Mr, Deans: You can mail your constitu- 
ency mailing from wherever you like. 


Mr. Fleming: As long as it’s a third class 
mailing. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, right; so all we would 
do is have our householder slip franked or 
stamped here in the building, bundle the 
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material at home and deliver to the local 
post offices, instead of here. 


Mr. Fleming: Yes, sure. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right, that’s good. 
we're allocated $300 to run our whole office. 
Supposing we purchaise our own office equip- 
ment—how do we charge that back to these 
offices? 


Mr. Fleming: This is in the guidelines. 
There is a depreciation process whereby you 
can go out and purchase furniture or a type- 
writer and it will be depreciated at the 
amount of 20 per cent per year over a five- 
year period. 


Mr. Breithaupt: This will be the same as 
has been done with furniture if a person 
purchased it for their accommodation here 
in Toronto. 


Mr. B. Newman: How does one actually 
charge that up? For example, I’m buying 
my own furniture rather than renting the 
furniture. 


Mr. Deans: You send the bill in. 


Mr. Fleming: What you do is you simply 
contact Mrs, Margaret Bailey in our ad- 
ministrative office and provide her with the 
proper vouchers or sales slips. 


Mr. B, Newman: We present the vouchers 
and then we— 


Mr. Fleming: Yes, anid she will handle the 
return to you of the 20 per cent deprecia- 
tion. 


Mr. B. Newman: There’s no problem there. 
Mr. Fleming: This is all going veny well. 


Mr. B. Newman: Now, in putting our 
name on our offices, are we allowed to put 
on our party label or not, or is it simply, 
“Windsor-Walkerville Constituency Office, 
Bernard Newman, MPP.” 


Mr. Fleming: Right; that’s all. 
Mr. B. Newman: That’s all. 
Mr. Fleming: That’s it. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s all I wanted to 
know; thank you very much. 


Mr. Cassidy: I presume we're still dealing 
with constituency offices and that we'll come 
back to general matters later. I have to con- 
fess to a certain concern about the guidelines 
that have been laid down. It’s partly because 
of the fact that, like a number of other New 


Democrats, my riding association is contribut- 
ing party funds in order to bring the salary 
of the constituency worker in the office up to 
a reasonable level. They decided, I think 
rightly, that since the job is comparable with 
the job of the secretary who works for me in 
the Legislature, the pay should be the same 
as well. At it happens, Ottawa is a high- 
wage area, where the salaries are influenced 
to a great deal by the fairly generous salar- 
ies paid by the federal government. 


Mr. Shore: Not in constituency offices, 


though. 


Mr. Cassidy: My office is a mile away from 
Parliament Hill, and the secretaries who work 
in Parliament Hill, many of whom do far 
less than my constituency secretary, are paid 
up to $13,000 or $14,000 a year. The girl 
working for me could easily take one of those 
jobs if she didn’t want to work for me. 


Mr. Mancini: That’s apples and oranges. 


Mr. Cassidy: Maybe it’s apples and 
oranges. At any rate, the situation is that 
when this funding came in, I had had a 
constituency office for four years, paid for by 
my riding association and by myself, which 
had been very active. We have now been 
engaged in the effort of trying to disengage 
the partisan activities which went on there 
from the riding office activities which have 
always been the major function of that par- 
ticular office. But I can say it’s awfully 
difficult. 

I am a political person, as are all of the 
elected people in this room. Just by walking 
down a street and shaking the hand of a 
grocer whom I’ve known for 10 years, I am 
doing it on a friendly basis, but I’m also 
doing a political kind of thing when I say, 
“Hello, Joe,” and Joe says, “Gee, it’s nice 
that the member came back and said hi to 
one of his old friends.” There’s a political 
advantage to that. 


If the president of my riding association 
drops in for half an hour on a day when I’m 
holding a clinic in my riding office, is that 
or is that not a partisan activity if we happen 
to discuss something which is political? It 
seems to me it is, and it seems to me impos- 
sible to get to that by the guidelines. If two 
or three people from the executive happen 
to be in the same car with him and come in, 
and if we get to talking about, say, the by- 
election in Ottawa-Carleton or something like 
that, is that allowed or should we go around 
the corner and have a cup of coffee to dis- 
cuss those things? 
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Mr. Breithaupt: The point is, I think, that 
the guidelines have been set up with an 
attempt to minimize political activity and to 
show that the member is the member for the 
constituency whose work goes on in spite of 
his or her party label or in spite of the fact 
that there also happens to be an election 
campaign on. 


Mr. Cassidy: I appreciate that. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Therefore, it’s really a mat- 
ter of good taste. I would presume, if it was 
apparent that rallies were being held in 
somebody's constituency office, that this 
would quickly come to the attention of the 
members of the House or of the board, be- 
cause it would appear in the press or it 
would come from one of the partisan oppo- 
nents of that member that a certain consid- 
ered abuse was going on. 


Obviously no one can stop one’s constitu- 
ency president or two or three of one’s sup- 
porters from walking in and chatting for a 
few moments. Of course not. But it remains 
a matter of the judgement of the member 
and the explanation that has to be made if 
the person is caught out. 


Mr. Cassidy: Let me say a bit more about 
my riding office which, if it isn’t typical now, 
will be typical as the workload builds up in 
other constituency offices. It takes a year or 
two to get up to that point. 

In general, we have about four to five 
volunteer man-days per week in that riding 
office, in addition to the person who is em- 
ployed. That means people who are partisan 
are devoting time to constituency work and 
the riding association is, in addition, raising 
about $2,500 a year now in order to contrib- 
ute to the salary and raise it from the mingy 
$9,000 which the Board of Internal Economy 
decreed—against the direction of the House, 
I might say—to a level comparable with the 
level paid to the secretaries. 

I think you can understand the difficulty 
that this creates. The riding office is tainted 
by party funds right now, if you will; and if 
you want to be pedantic about it, there is a 
conflict of interest in that a constituency 
office, which is meant to be as non-partisan 
as possible, has got to be supported and have 
20 per cent or so of its budget come from 
partisan sources. 


Mr. Bullbrook: It doesn’t have to. 


Mr. Bounsall: In order to keep operating 
effectively, it does. 


Mr. Cassidy: If I want to hire a 17- or 18- 
year-old kid, I can pay $5,000 or $6,000 a 
year, and if I want a 21-year-old kid— 


‘Mr. Bullbrook: May I ask you, Michael, is 
the basis of this onslaught of words—and I 
say that charitably—that you don’t agree with 
the quantum assessed by the board? Is that 
the basis of itP Just tell them that, that’s all. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s the main point, okay. 


Mr. Shore: That isn’t the main point, let 
me interject. 


Mr. Cassidy: Sure. There are two points— 


Mr. Shore: If that is the main point, you 
argue that point at some point in time, but 
you've got a personal problem that you're 
going to have to face and no one’s going to 
be able to help you with it. All the speeches 
in the world aren’t going to change your 
problem, really. You say the— 


Mr. Cassidy: Which problem, Marvin? Tve 
got lots. 


Mr. Shore: The problem of being tainted 
with the party concept, because the guide- 
lines that have been set down, rightly or 
wrongly, and I assume rightly, are to try to 
avoid the partisan concept. You’ve got the 
problem. No one else has the problem. 


Mr. Cassidy: Look, I'll put it very bluntly. 
There was an office for rent last month in the 
same building on the same floor, and the 
logical thing for us to have done would have 
been to rent that office and make that the 
constituency headquarters for the riding asso- 
ciation. ‘It’s clearly different, it’s got a dif- 
ferent door, they lead on to the same common 
hall which is used by people upstairs in the 
building, so it’s not as though it’s part of the 
same suite of offices, although it’s close, and 
the rent was about $100 a month. But be- 
cause were putting $200 a month into pro- 
viding an adequate salary for the constituency 
worker, and because the riding frankly is 
tired from having to raise $10,000 a year or 
more for the last four years, there just wasn't 
that money available. So, therefore, a reason- 
able step that we could have taken if the 
quantum had been sufficient, couldn’t be 
taken, and now we run into this problem 
again of the guidelines. 


I want to read in fact, if I can find it, the 
report that was adopted by the Legislature 
in relation to the Hee offices. I can’t find 
this thing here. The Camp commission said 
that the pay of the constituency person should 
be commensurate with the amount that was 
paid to the people who toil for us in our 
offices down here. Commensurate does not 
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mean 80 per cent of. Commensurate may 
mean $10 a week more or $10 a week less, 
and it’s a bit difficult to assess it exactly be- 
cause of differences in fringes and that kind 
of thing. 


Mr. Bounsall: That can be assessed. 


Mr. Cassidy: Ted Bounsall, who’s an expert 
in these things, says it can be assessed. I'm a 
bit sorry that the third party’s leader is not 
here in order to hear this. I just don’t think 
though that the $9,000 is a reasonable kind 
of thing. We’ve got to get to the view, as 
far as the support staff around here are con- 
cerned, that we should not make people work 
simply for love, and we should not be in the 
position of having to ask people to make per- 
sonal sacrifices in order to carry out jobs such 
as the job of constituency secretary. 


If you want an able person to do the de- 
manding job of constituency secretary, then 
you should pay them commensurately. If 
you don’t, you will get what haprens in Ot- 
tawa. This is what we found out when we 
were up in Ottawa. In many cases, those 
$7,000 or $8,000 a year constituency secre- 
taries are simply message boys or message 
girls. A call comes in from a constituent about 
problems with the UIC or whatever, and then 
the person in the office would relay it up to 
Ottawa, where the members have a secretary, 
an assistant and often a second secretary, a 
total of three people, and the case would be 
handled in Ottawa. Therefore, what they did 
by underpaying at the constituency office 
level was lead to the need for extra staff 
in the office on Parliament Hill. 


I want to raise a couple of other points— 


[4:30] 


Mr. Breithaupt: Well, perhaps before that 
happens we should respond. Based upon the 
information that the board had—and Mr. 
Deans will, I’m sure, correct me if I’m wrong 
—the figures originally were based on the 
federal guideline, which I believe was $7,200, 
and there was the presumption that, since 
that figure likely was going to be increased 
this year, we should go to an amount mod- 
erately higher than that and then find out 
from the experience of the members as to 
whether that figure was acceptable. The point 
was made to us, I think quite clearly, from 
the members of the cabinet, Hon. Mr. Snow, 
Hon. Mr. Auld and Hon. Mr. Welch, who 
serve on the board together with the Speaker, 
that it was the view of the government that 
funds greater than the equivalent present 
federal amounts, which are also the $3,600 
figure for office and fittings, would not be 
acceptable. I think my comment is fair on 
that, is it not, Mr. Deans? 


Mr. Deans: Yes, I think both of us thought 
that initially we were going to go to the 
equivalent level in the constituency office 
that was being paid at Queen’s Park. The 
proposal that came forward—from where I 
can’t recall, whether from the staff or from 
the members of the governmenitt—was for a 
figure of about $7,200. That was the first 
figure we looked at. 


Mr. Fleming: Excuse me, I think there 
was a proposal that it be the same as the 
government's, 


Mr. Deans: Right. 


Mr. Fleming: The staff researched it and 
we came up with a recommendation of 


$9,000. 


Mr. Deans: We moved from the original 
$7,200 to a point of $9,000. I think that 
what Mr. Breithaupt is saying is that it was 
our considered opinion at that point that we 
weren't going to get any more. That was the 
maximum we were going to get at that point 
in time. I kind of wish that the House leader 
for the government or someone to represent 
him were here because I don’t want to get 
into a battle with him over this. But at this 
point in time the $9,000 was the figure that 
appeared to be the highest figure on which 
we could get agreement in the Board of 
Internal Economy. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Although in addition I 
would say, to reinforce that, this figure was 
struck with obviously the intention that it be 
reviewed if the experience generally for the 
members showed that that was going to be 
required. So I think we should add that on 
behalf of the members of the ministry that 
aren't here. 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to say that, among 
other things, for $9,000 in the early weeks of 
February in Ottawa the government was get- 
ting an information service that was handling 
every rent review call that was coming from 
within the Ottawa area, They have now hired 
about four or five people to handle those 
calls in the rent review office. That is the 
kind of level of sophistication of demands 
which often comes in on these constituency 
offices. 


I am clearly making a representation. I 
think that the $9,000 is inadequate. As more 
and more constituencies either come to the 
view, or as you learn that they come to the 
view, that the pay ought to be higher or 
that it ought to be equal to what jis being 
paid down here, then in fact it is the Board 
of Internal Economy which has injected the 
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taint of partisan money, if you know what 
I mean, by obliging the local riding associa- 
tions to contribute to the funding of offices 
which are meant to serve everybody on a 
non-partisan basis. 


My. Breithaupt: There is another factor 
that has to be considered and that is the $300 
figure for accommodation. For example, in 
downtown Toronto I am sure Mrs. Campbell 
would agree that a $300 space that is leased 
is obviously going to be much different than 
it might be, to take an example, from what 
Mr. Gaunt might have in Wingham or 
wherever it may be. That figure as well, we 
admit, was arbitrary and will have to bear 
review, I would say, probably by the fall to 
see what the experience has been in this first 
half year. 


Mr. Cassidy: Except that can be handled 
in a different way. It is open, to the board if 
needs be, to breach the guideline in particular 
cases such as that of Mrs. Campbell, who has 
been in a particularly difficult situation. I 
don’t know if I would recommend that, but 
that is a means of accommodating that. 


Mr. Breithaupt: No, we can’t now. 
M-:. Cassidy: We can’t now, no. 


Mr. Deans: There’s no discretion. Everyone 
gets exactly the same. 

I’m sure you'll forgive me, Michael. It’s 
not the responsibility of the board whether 
it costs more or less. If the assessment shows 
that members are unable to provide at an 
adequate level on the money that is now 
avaiable, then the board, because it’s made 
up of members of the Legislature, will obvi- 
ously take a look at what kind of adjustments 
have to be made. 

I think we might expect to get representa- 
tion—as we do from time to time—from mem- 
bers on whether or not they're finding it 
difficult to fund their constituency office on 
the money that’s there at a level considered 
to be adequate by most people. 

If there is a clear indication that that’s the 
case, then I don’t doubt for a moment that the 
board will ask for additional money to raise 
the level. I would prefer it to be the same 
level as here because it causes less: friction. 
Aside from the capacity to hire, which is 
another matter altogether. By the same token, 
this is the level it’s at at the moment. 

And I don’t accept the responsibility for 
any political taint involved. 

Mr. Bulibrook: There’s a presumption there, 


Ian, that there is a partisan taint. I tell you 
iS 
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Mr. Deans: I don’t see it as a partisan 
taint. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s awfully far-fetched. I 
am quite aware of that. 


Mr. Bullbrook: I regard is as a corporal 
work of mercy on your part and the associa- 
tion’s part. I don’t regard it as a partisan 
taint. I think it’s marvellous to have people 
help you that way. 


Mr. Cassidy: This is all pretty far-fetched, 
except that it is an unusual and rather odd 
situation. 


If the board had said that in their con- 
sidered opinion the riding association should 
contribute a certain proportion of the overall 
costs, I might disagree with it. But that 
would have been a reasonable point of view. 
That’s not what they said; yet in practice, 
that’s what they’re doing. 


Mr. Deans: Would you do me a favour and 
not propose it? 


Mr. Cassidy: I will do you a favour and 
not propose it. 


Mr. Deans: Because there are people who 
might believe that it would be proper for 
the riding associations to raise money and 
to contribute to the member’s constituency 
office in order that it be maintained. I don’t 
share that view. To the greatest extent pos- 
sible constituency offices should be non- 
partisan. It is very difficult in politics to 
determine that fine line between something 
that is political in nature and something that 
is purely constituent in nature. 


Mr. Bullbrook: It requires common sense. 


Mr. Deans: I’m prepared to assume the 
full responsibility for what goes on in my 
office. If something happens in that office that 
meets with disfavour as far as other parties 
are concerned, and they want to raise it, 
I'll answer for it. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Fleming, is it my under- 
standing that there have been specific di- 
rectives come down regarding the operation 
of the constituency offices? 


Mr. Deans: Yes, to every member. 


Mr. Fleming: Yes. 
guidelines have been 
member. 


Mr. Cassidy: Which we agreed to; that is 
correct. 


office 
every 


Constituency 
sent out to 


Mr. Fleming: Then there has been a letter 
from the Speaker with regard to the use of 
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those offices, which was approved by the 
board—in fact, edited word by word by the 
board. There are now some amendments in 
general—I’m referring specifically to the $300 
allotment for supplies and stationery; I think 
we sent out a memorandum on the $100 
postage. So there have been regular com- 
munication with members. 


Mr. Chairman: Next question? Mrs. Camp- 
bell? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, one of the things which 
I wonder about is why is it you have a 
figure for each of these items rather than 
a global figure where people could sort the 
financing out between two items? For ex- 
ample, I recognize that you must have some 
documentation if this is done, but if some 
people have a lease which is a low lease 
compared with the amount allocated, why 
isn’t it possible, with that kind of allocation 
of money, to transfer within the two items? 
I really don’t understand that. 


I understand it has caused some problems 
to some members. In my case, for example, 
if you are in downtown Toronto you are 
going to have to pay top price and you are 
going to have to pay top rent as a rule. But 
if you have the opportunity of getting a 
rental accommodation at half what your al- 
location is, and you feel that you want to be 
paying a salary commensurate with the salary 
here, why isn’t that permitted? I don’t under- 
stand the logic behind the way this was 
worked out. 


Mr. Breithaupt: The basic reason upon 
which this was based was that if a member 
was defeated in a general election and had 
a lease on a property it would be the 
responsibility of the assembly to clear up the 
balance that might be payable on that lease. 
If, for example, the newly elected member 
for the constitutency chose to make other 
arrangements, in order to minimize what 
would be a contingent liability and could be 
a very expensive one, it was thought that an 
annual lease was as much as a member should 
enter into, although of course it can be 
renewed. 


Mrs. Campbell: With the three months’ 
option. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Hopefully with that op- 
tion, and similarly that the lease for premises 
should not be a commitment for the assembly 
greater than the $300 per month. This 
seemed a reasonable balance, so that if, for 
example, as the last two elections have shown, 
there are one-third new members in each 
Legislature the turmoil and the expense of 


disposing of 20 or 30 premises would be a 
bit unreasonable if that cost was allowed to 
be a higher proportion. That is why it was 
decided that the moneys were not _ inter- 
changeable. 


You have raised the case, of course— 
Mrs. Campbell: A lower lease. 


Mr. Breithaupt: —of what about having 
something lower and I recall discussing it 
with our colleague, Mr. Givens, the member 
for Armourdale, who said, “I couldn't get 
something for $300, but I have volunteer 
staff. Could I, therefore, pay $400 or what- 
ever and not use up my allocation of salary?” 
I think this is the kind of thing that is going 
to have to be looked at so that we are more 
closely able to balance the particular needs 
within a constituency to the total figure. But 
that is the reasoning behind why it happened 
in the first place. 


Mr. Deans: It is also, if I may, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, going to take a little while to get all 
of the problems sorted out. 


Mrs. Campbell: Sure. 


Mr. Deans: I don’t recall—and not being 
able to recall doesn’t mean it didn’t happen— 
but I don’t recall us ever having had a case 
brought to our attention where someone was 
having particular difficulty meeting what’s 
here. I have had people complain that the 
levels weren’t high enough, but no one com- 
plained yet about the need to combine the 
two, as a formal representation to the Board 
of Internal Economy. 


I think what we need to do is to give it a 
little period of time to work itself so every- 
one is satisfied that they have the procedure 
going, and then if there have to be changes 
then all that need be done is that represen- 
tation be made, and if it is reasonable then 
the changes will be given every considera- 
tion. You understand, of course, that Jim 
Breithaupt and I are only two of seven 


people on the board, and the unfortunate © 


part is that we are the only two in the 
opposition. The other five are from some 
other party. So that causes us a little diff- 
culty, you see. 


[4:45] 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, I know about the 
preliminary discussions in my own case. They 
took place with the Speaker as we were dis- 
cussing the matter of constituency offices with 
the commission people and the select commit- 
tee people. At that point in time, of course, 
I was saying I couldn’t get an office at the 
amount allocated. 





— 
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Mr. Breithaupt: Much less pay any other 
expenses out of that $300 figure. 


Mrs. Campbell: But by dent of, I guess 
hard bargaining, we did come in at a figure 
that would accommodate us. We still had an 
escalator clause. It seems to me that if that 
is reviewed carefully and moniicred, we 
might come up with something that would 
be a little easier for members to accommo- 
date to. 


However, I would like to say I am very 
pleased with the firmness of the guidelines 
so far as it pertains to partisan activities in 
these offices. In my own case, unlike Mr. 
Cassidy, I did have a riding office before 
this happened. I paid for the riding office. It 
didn’t have any identification of party be- 
cause [I felt the concept of a riding office, 
whether I paid or didn’t pay, was quite ap- 
propriately for the people in the riding. The 
difference, of course, was that I did permit 
my riding executive to hold meetings there 
prior to the government taking it over. 


I am concerned at the case of the Tory 
members. Is it possible for us to ascertain 
how many of those with riding offices are 
cabinet ministers? I don’t want the identity, 
just how many? 


Mr. Fleming: We can find out in the next 
few minutes. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would like that informa- 
tion. There seems to be a discrepancy, at the 
time of an election, in the instructions issued 
to secretaries in this building as to their 
activities once the writ issues. It doesn’t seem 
to apply to the government ministries. I 
would like to know whether or not those 
discrepancies would be continued via the rid- 
ing offices. From what I understand, the rid- 
ing offices can continue during the campaign. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Yes, that’s correct. 


Mrs. Campbell: I suppose it’s because they 
are not partisan. What are the rules as to the 
secretarial staff here during a campaign? The 
instructions given the last time seem to pre- 
clude their activities on letters and so on 
once the writ is issued. 


Mr. Deans: Mrs. Campbell, would you be 
able to ‘help me in that regard? I am not 
certain about the instructions and from where 
they came. 


Mrs. Campbell: I can only say that— 
Mr. Deans: I don’t recall any instructions. 


Mrs. Campbell: My secretary advised me 
of instructions given. At the time we were 


in the heat of the campaign and I didn’t 
pursue it. She had to stop and some of the 
others had to stop some of the letters going 
out. They were advised that this was the 
case. 


Mr. Deans: Let me try to respond to that 
if I can. I cannot recall at any time that 
there has been instruction with regard to the 
activities of the secretaries at Queen’s Park, 
any more than with the instruction with re- 
gard to activities of secretaries as they are 
going to be in the riding offices. Quite obvi- 
ously you would hope that members would 
exercise discretion and not use their Queen’s 
Park office, or their constituency office, for 
political purposes during an election cam- 


paign. 
Mrs. Campbell: Partisan. 


Mr. Deans: That doesn’t mean that they 
wouldn’t continue to use that office, and the 
staff, for the on-going caseload, for continu- 
ing contact with constituents on matters that 
were either before them prior to the election, 
or came to their attention during the election. 
I don’t know of any reason why a secretary 
in a constituency office, or a secretary at 
Queen’s Park, would be viewed differently. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s what I wanted to 
understand. 


Mr. Deans: I would expect that the secre- 
tary here, during the election period, would 
be able to continue to do exactly what she 
was doing immediately prior to the election. 
Likewise, the constituency secretary would be 
able to continue to do in the constituency 
office what she was doing prior to the time 
the writs were issued—and I would assume 
the member was exercising reasonable discre- 
tion to make sure that didn’t embarrass the 
member. 


Mrs. Campbell: It was the same type of 
letter that goes out now. It’s not a partisan 
letter. 


Mr. Deans: No, and I would say to you 
that the only person who suffers from indis- 
cretion is the member. It may reflect on the 
party to some extent, but it certainly would 
be the member who would suffer the most. 


Mrs. Campbell: It was interesting, because 
during the by-election in which I came into 
the House, letters went out from a ministry 
in support of a candidate—not me—and they 
went out of this building. If that can't be 
policed, I don’t know how youve going to 
police riding offices. 
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Mr. Deans: We're not going to police it. It’s 
like anything else—the cost of policing these 
things is far greater than the abuse. If some- 
one wants to take a chance and run the risk 
of contravening the Election Act or in some 
way incurring the wrath of the electorate in 
their own constituency, that’s their problem. 
I don’t presume to be able to police that for 
them nor do I want to. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Next question? Mr. Ruston. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask one or two things. With regard to con- 
stituency offices, approximately how many 
members avail themselves of this service? Do 
we have any rough figures in that regard? 


Mr. Deans: This has already been given 
out, Mr. Ruston. 


Mr. Ruston: Oh? Well, ‘I wasn’t here earlier. 


Mr. Fleming: The figure I mentioned ear- 
lier was 69 offices, 


Mr. Ruston: What I am a little concerned 
about is that there is talk now of increasing 
the allowance and so forth. I might say I 
haven’t availed myself of the service as of 
yet. I guess I will have to, because I would 
think any member who doesn’t open an office 
probably will be accused of not trying to 
serve his constituents. On the other hand, 
he may figure he is saving money because, 
with hospital closings and so forth, it is not 
always easy to assume that we should go 
ahead and spend the money at this time 


I suppose the other reason J will be forced 
into it is the cost of maintaining the service 
I provide now, where anyone in the riding 
can call me toll-free. I put the service in 
about 1968 in my riding as it was then, and 
while it has been quite expensive, it certainly 
serves a great need in the community. In fact, 
to some extent it probably offsets the neces- 
sity for a riding office, providing you have 
someone at home who is willing to answer 
the phone, which costs about $75 a month. 


I wonder if there is no way—I realize the 
problems, but I don’t know what you would 
do—of paying for such services as_ these, 
rather than going to the expense of up to 
$14,000 for the kind of riding office we're 
talking about. It seems to me that some rid- 
ings might be able to get along without a 
riding office by putting these other services in 
the member’s home at a cost of perhaps as 
little as $100 or $150 a month. It’s probably 
not the ultimate in service to your commun- 
ity, but there are federal riding offices too. 


I’ve always had the impression that the 
proper way to handle a public service such 
as this is to have a community office, financed 
by the provincial and federal governments, 
to. We seem to be running up a large bill. 
We, the members, have voted $1.6 million in 
the last few months for this programme. We 
also have passed another law relating to the 
Ombudsman, which is a $2.5-million estimate. 
I am not sure whether we are showing the 
restraint we are forcing upon other people. 
These are things I am concerned about in 
this. I know these are general statements. 


Mr. Laughren: Sound like Tory statements! 


Mr. Ruston: One of the problems I have 
—it was mentioned here earlier—is with the 
rent, the cost of the building. I could put in 
part-time help and solve my problem that 
way, but when you get up near some of 
the areas I am looking at the rent seems 
high and we have a little problem ration- 
alizing it and getting within the bounds 
of it. 

I am inclined to think something like Mrs. 
Campbell has mentioned—some areas of rent 
maybe we will have to look at at the end 
of the year and see if there is some way of 
rationalizing it. If one wants to pay less for 
salaries and maybe have it open only five or 
six hours a day, he could take a lower 
salary for his staff and offset the higher rent. 
In some areas you must recall there is that 
problem. I’m having that problem myself 
because I did look around to see what was 
available. 


Mr. Deans: Could I stop you for a second? 
Mr. Ruston: Yes. 


Mr. Deans: I want to be sure. Are you 
telling us that you don’t have a constituency 
office because you don’t want to spend the 
money; or you don’t have one because you 
can’t find one? 


Mr. Ruston: I can find one. 
Mr. Deans: Okay, well— 


Mr. Ruston: I have been reluctant to open 
it up because it seemed like we are forcing 
on the— 


Mr. Laughren: Can’t you find an empty 
place to put it inP 


Mr. Ruston: What’s that? 


Mr. Laughren: Can’t you find an empty 
hospital to locate your office in?P 
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Mr. Ruston: We have got lots of empty 
rooms up there, but no empty hospitals yet. 


Mr. Deans: Let me suggest to the member 
that if you would prefer— 


Mr. Bounsall: You will have to wait until 
next March 31. 


Mr. Deans: If you would prefer to have 
some form of answering service arrangement 
throughout your riding, for whatever reason, 
in a very general sense that’s quite within 
the guidelines. If you would prefer to do 
that why don’t you come down and try to 
make that arrangement—if that’s what you 
would prefer. Some of us think that the 
office of being a member of the Legislature 
has become heavy enough and is important 
enough to justify having an office operation 
in a constituency. If you are able to get by 
in your constituency with less, then by all 
means do so. 


Mr. Ruston: In submitting, expenses; the 
rent, your hydro, heat, water and telephone— 
the long distance is extra—it is my under- 
standing it all must be within the $300 a 
month; I understand that. 


Mr. Deans: That’s correct. 


Mr. Breithaupt: It was generally expected 
that rent might well be about $200 and the 
other expenses might well be about $100. 
This was the presumption at the start of the 
situation. 


Mr. Deans: I want to make it clear to you 
that if after analysis, when a sufficient num- 
ber of members have things under way, it 
is decided that the $300 a month does not 
meet the need we are obviously going to 
have to revise it. 


An hon. member: It is as simple as that. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
deplorable that the other members of the 
Board of Internal Economy who take part in 
these decisions are not here to hear the dis- 
cussion on this. I think the chairman of this 
committee should issue a directive to those 
other members that they should be here and 
are expected to be here to hear these 
comments. 


If it is required I would make that a 
motion, Mr. Chairman, that you take that on. 


I so move, Mr. Chairman, that you so do. 
If there is a seconder for that— 


Interjections. 


[5:00] 
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Mr. Bounsall: To continue with that, I 
would have to go by the advice of the 
members present who are on the Board of 
Internal Economy, but there may be some of 
these votes under the Office of the Assembly 
—perhaps the chief election officer or the 
Hansard office or the Legislative Library, 
for example—for which you are not required 
to make that many decisions on a day-to-day 
basis. There may be some on which you 
could say: “Not all of you need to be pre- 
sent.” But for the constituency offices, the 
members’ support services, the caucus sup- 
port services and several of the others where 
decisions are made which are critical to our 
operations as MPPs—not that most of the 
rest of them which I see here aren’t—if there 
are some I could say: “Okay, you don’t 
need to be here for these and we'll have a 
certain order of discussion for those for 
which it’s not absolutely necessary for them 
to be here. For the remainder, the particular 
one were talking on now and so on, those 
other members should be here.” 

It’s deplorable and a shirking of their 
duty on these estimates and contempt for 
the whole legislative system and the whole 
Office of the Assembly of which they are 
members for them not to be here. To have 
only representatives of the two opposition 
parties here should be changed, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is contempt. 


Mr. Martel: The Tories will not consider 
that. 


Mr. Chairman: I will certainly bring this 
to their attention. 


‘Mr. Deans: Better than that. I don’t know 
what my colleague from the Liberal Party 
thinks but I would much prefer that one of 
the Conservative members were here, for 
reasons that are pretty obvious. 


Mr. Martel: A cabinet minister. 


Mr. Deans: No. I want to say something 
about it. While it would be nice if it were 
one of the cabinet ministers, the Conserva- 
tive appointee to the board is not a cabinet 
minister. It’s the member for Ottawa West, 
(Mr. Morrow). It just happens that the 
member for Kitchener (Mr. Breithaupt) and 
I are both on the board. The House leader 
for the government is there by virtue of 
being appointed by the cabinet; and the 
Chairman of Management Board (Mr. Auld), 
the Minister of Culture and Recreation (Mr. 
Welch) and the Minister of Transportation 
and Communications (Mr. Snow) are repre- 
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sentatives of the government. The member 
for Ottawa West is representative of the 
Conservative caucus so that either one of 
the ministers should be here to represent the 
government and the member should, perhaps, 
be here to represent the Conservative caucus. 


Mr. Evans: The caucus is in good hands 
over here. 


Mr. Deans: I’m glad to hear that, because 
many of the questions being asked, quite 
frankly, are questions which needn't have 
been asked because the information has been 
available to everybody who wanted to know 
for the last six months. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s right. I’m not speak- 
ing on any of those points, you will notice, 
as I proceed through my address. 


Mr. Evans: Some of the questions have 


been asked— 


Myr. Bounsall: If one had read the direc- 
tives many of those questions needn’t have 
been asked. 


Mr. Evans: I was here. Some of the mem- 
bers talking over there weren’t here at the 
start of the meeting so they have mever heard 
the questions asked. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I suppose I should say— 


Myr. Cassidy: You sure couldn’t have asked 
many because you went through the whole 
thing in 10 minutes. 


Mr. Evans: I came in the same time as 
you did and you were here when I asked 
the questions. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I suppose I should say, at 
this point, that it has been the custom in 
the federal House, as I understand it, that 
Mr. Speaker does not attend while the esti- 
mates are here and, of course, the clerk 
does. Mr. R. Lewis and Mr. Fleming, the 
director of administration, have been here. 
While Mr. Speaker is chairman of the board 
I think members, if they haven’t considered 
it, should be reminded that it’s not the 
custom for the Speaker to be present as such. 


Mr. Bounsall: I assume youre agreeing 
with your one other colleague on the Board 
of Internal Economy that at least one rep- 
resentative from the cabinet and a representa- 
tive from the Tory Party should be in at- 
tendance at this estimates discussion. 


Mr. Breithaupt: We agree more often than 
not on things that deal with the board. 


Mr. Ruston: It’s most unfair when manage- 
ment, the government’s side, actually has to 
pass the funds and its representatives are 
not even here. It seems very unreasonable. 


Mr. Bounsall: I think their dereliction of 
duty should be pointed out to them. Mr. 
Chairman, in no uncertain terms. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, I will see to it. 


Mr. Deans: In order that we not delay 
unnecessarily, in case they refuse to show 
up, I have a speaking engagement tonight 
so I won’t be here. I would appreciate it if 
we could move on with the estimates. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, having made that point 
may I continue with the constituency of- 
fices? In the vote were on now, I’m con- 
cerned about both the salary of the con- 
stituency worker and the amount of money 
provided for the constituency office. Both of 
the members who are here have indica*ted 
that submissions would be welcomed and a 
review made, but let me say I will cer- 
tainly put my views on record and consider 
this a submission on behalf of both of those 
points. 


Number 1, on the rent for the constituency 
office. I have an office which is a clean one. 
It isn’t a shabby one; it is a clean one. It is 
a quarter the size of this room and I pay 
$200 a month. The heat, light and water bill 
is going to average $40 a month over the 
course of the year, which brings it up to 
$240. A two-line phone—and I can tell you 
it’s needed—quite apart from the _installa- 
tion, is another $49 a month. We're already 
up to $289. I had enough funds left to rent 
one typewriter, but not a typewriter chair, 
to bring it up to $300 a month. And there’s 
nothing beyond that I can afford. I’ve got 
two desks donated, and two easy chairs which 
are in rather bad repair but can be sat on. 


Mr. Martel: What do you expect as a 
member of the Legislature? 


Mr. Bounsall: Right—and some _ stacking 
chairs in a room a quarter of this size. It 
simply isn’t adequate. 


A week ago Saturday I had a total of 
22 people in a 2%-hour period in my con- 
stituency office. One group was a delegation 
of eight. But I’m telling you, at no time were 
there fewer than 10 people in that office, 
with not enough space and not enough 
chairs. The office isn’t large enough, and it 
was the most efficient office that I could find 
for the money. 
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I could have spent $300 on an office and 
got one which was as clean and larger, but 
I would still have not had sufficient chairs. 
I would still not have any funds to provide 
a phone in that office or to pay for fuel and 
the water and the electricity for that office. 
For the Windsor area, $300 a month simply 
is not enough and it should be reviewed very 
quickly. Maybe you might have to put it 
on some sort of an area basis; but do it 
between now and the end of June, don’t 
wait for the summer to pass by and look at 
it next fall. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Again, all I can say is 
that the figure that was initially struck was 
one that was based on the federal ex- 
perience— 


Mr. Bounsall: I understand that. 


Mr. Breithaupt: —and_ the 
getting on with the job. 


thought of 


Mr. Martel: You gave me that last time. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Yes, and it was true last 
time as well as it is now. 


Mr. Martel: But it was nonsense last time, 
because you people moved against the vote 
in the Legislature. It had no more validity 
then than it does now. 


Mr. Breithaupt: You're obviously speaking 
to the people who are not present before you 
today. 


Mr. Martel: We went through that charade 
last time; and we can’t talk about it this time. 


Mr. Breithaupt: You can talk about that 
this time. In fact it already has been dis- 
cussed at some length today before you were 
able to get here. 


Mr. Martel: I was meeting with the powers 
that be, Inco. 


Mr. Deans: Let me give you a commitment, 
before we go any further, that the staff of 
the legislative office will be asked to do a 
complete review of the expenses of the 
members who already have offices to de- 
termine whether or not there are problems 
of the type you talk about. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Yes, I was going to sug- 
gest this. 


Mr. Deans: What we’ll do is we'll look at 
what bills are being submitted for rent, for 
telephones, for office equipment and for all 
other things related to the normal operation 
of a normal office. If we find that it isn’t 


sufficient—and Ill give you my undertaking 
and we'll let Jim give you his, because he 
will, I’m sure—that there will be an effort 
made to adjust it. 


Mr. Breithaupt: And indeed, it may well 
be that this has to be done on an area basis. 
Metro Toronto and Hamilton and Windsor 
and Ottawa, for example, perhaps should have 
a $400 figure; and it may well be that in 
other areas $300 is quite satisfactory. 


Mr. Bounsall: I leave it in your hands, I 
just want to point out other areas of anomaly; 
and this is no fault of Mrs. Bailey. My con- 
stituency worker has been there right from 
Feb. 1 on and there's a good rapport there 
in terms of what can be charged and what 
can't be charged. I’m interested in this $300 
a year over and above the postage which can 
be charged. But let me point out one anom- 
aly. I sent a letter to a minister on behalf of 
a group of my constituents who came to see 
me over a particular problem, I had eight 
photostats made of that letter to be sent to 
that group of eight who came to see me in 
the office quite some time ago. It was decreed 
by the Office of the Assembly that the photo- 
stating charges would not be paid and could 
not be paid. Yet I hear that other members 
who have access to a photostat machine can 
have their portion of paper paid for. I’ve 
heard from two or three members yesterday 
that that was the case. 


Now I fail to see the rationale being used, 
if that is the case. If I was able to rent a 
photostat machine under the $300, or pay 
additional for it, then the photostat paper 
supplies for that machine would, I gather, be 
paid for. 


Now just what on earth is going on when 
you come to that sort of decision? I don’t 
particularly mind the 80 cents, but it sure 
has caused me to say to my constituency 
workers that we cannot do any photostating 
out of this office. I can’t, without a salary 
raise in 2% years, afford to pay the type of 
photostat bill which is likely to ensue, when 
the Office of the Assembly has refused! to pay 
for it. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I think that’s the kind of 
example that is a reasonable one and the sort 
of guideline we could certainly take a look 
at. The whole purpose, of course, was that 
neither large mailings nor exceptional amounts 
of office supplies would be arranged for 
locally. That in fact most of the materials 
used and the mailing done would, in the 
ordinary case be through the post office here. 
The expectation was that there might well be 
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some letters six or eight or 10 a day, that 
would go out from that office, but not a 
great volume of mail. Again we may be com- 
pletely wrong. 


Mr. Bounsall: Right. At the moment other 
members may be satisfied or may not be 
satisfied, but I can get by with the roughly 
$8 a week allotted for postage for the year. 
I'm not going beyond that. But let me tell 
you, when I have a meeting that occurs on a 
Sunday afternoon because those workers can’t 
come at any other time, and my constitu- 
ency worker decides from his own interest to 
attend that meeting, when they walk out I 
dictate the letter right on the spot, which is 
the most efficient and! quickest way of dealing 
with it. That’s the kind of letter which it’s 
not reasonable for me to wait until I get back 
here the next day to dictate to my secretary. 
It is required so that they are informed about 
what I said and the tactic, and eight photo- 
stats are sent to the members of my riding 
who were among that delegation. 


Mr. Martel: This must be $300. There’s no 
$400 in postage. 


Mr. Bounsall: There’s $100 for postage and 
we've heard previously in todays meeting 
there is another $300 for miscellaneous. I’d 
like to know, and I don’t expect an answer 
here today, but I want the assembly office to 
have a look at that and, for heaven’s sake, to 
be rational in its decision. Either tell me 
you re allowinig no photostatic charges of any 
kind, no rental of machinery and no supply- 
ing of photostatic paper to anybody or pay 
that damn bill of mine—one or the other. 


Mr. Fleming: I’ve never heard of it before, 
but I'll certainly look into it. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mrs. Bailey checked with 
someone—whomever she reports to—and was 
told no. I indicated to Mrs. Bailey that I 
would be bringing up the matter and that it 
was no criticism of her that I was having to 
bring up the matter. 

I haven’t got the bills with me. I looked 
for them. I have them here in my office some- 
where but couldn’t find them. Other things 
which the assembly office wouldn’t pay for in 
the month of February came to $22 and 
some cents and in the month of March to 
$16 and some cents, This is, of course, all in 
excess of the $300. We’re doing our level best 
not to accrue any expense other than what’s 
allowed and this does not take into account 
the regular coffee supplies that we have 
around the office. So I’m saying there needs 
to be a review as soon as possible and some 
of the things clarified. 


On the salary of the constituency office 
worker, I understand again, from what you've 
told us, the problems which you felt you had. 
In the case of the federal civil service paying 
$7,200 as the only amount of money that they 
supply to their constituency workers, I don't 
know what kind of person they're able to hire 
for that kind of money. It’s got to be a very 
dedicated person, if that person is any good. 


[5:15] 


The person whom I have hired in my office 
quit a $12,000-a-year job with all kinds of 
benefits attached to that to take $9,000 a 
year and no benefits. That can’t continue. I 
don’t know how long I will be able to retain 
that worker. His salary should be at least 
equivalent to the secretaries paid here and 
that salary, I suspect, with benefits tied to a 
particular civil service level, because that 
worker is more harassed, in the case of an 
out-of-town member like myself, than a secre- 
tary here. 


The secretary here can order her work in 
a fairly reasonable way. You don’t get that 
many long-distance calls from Windsor that 
interrupt the normal flow of work. In a 
storefront office, that constituency worker in 
Windsor, trying to do what cases come in— 
and we have divided the cases very carefully 
so that the workload is fairly even between 
the two—is continually being interrupted by 
people dropping in off the street. He has to 
develop—and he is now very good at this, but 
it is part of the job that must be paid—a 
means whereby he can get the time-wasters 
out of the office or ignore them in a way that 
they won’t be insulted, which is a rather in- 
teresting technique in the first place. 


Mr. Breithaupt: He is becoming like an- 
other member of the Legislature. 


Mr. Bounsall: He is. That’s right. We are 
grossly underpaid as well but there is no 
reason why we should underpay those con- 
stituent secretaries just because we are and 
just because the federal civil service under- 
pays them. 


Mr. Martel: You are overpaid. 


Mr. Bounsall: The federal civil service con- 
stituency secretaries—yes I am probably over- 
paid. Relative to what he is now doing and 
what I am able to do, I am probably over- 
paid. 


Mr. Ruston: We will take care of that. 


Mr. Bounsall: You will take care of that. 
That’s a case we should make for those con- 
stituency secretaries who in most instances— 
and I know there are variations, some people 
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hire two, some people don’t hire them on a 
full-year basis. There are variations in this. 
But whatever the hiring, that $9,000 is not 
nearly adequate. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Again, Mr. Chairman, it 
may well be that we should then request that 
the board also circularize the members of the 
Legislature to find out if they are having 
particular difficulties in the amounts of money 
provided both for secretarial assistance and 
for the office situation. 


Mr. Martel: No, you see, the vote—which 
is what I tried to get across to the board and 
I tried last time—the vote of the Legislature 
said that the salaries and conditions for secre- 
taries would be commensurate with the secre- 
taries pay here. That is what it should be; 
not what the Board of Internal Economy has 
determined it should be. 


Mr. Breithaupt: All I can tell you is what— 


Mr. Martel: They didn’t have a right to 
make the change. Surely to God a vote of 
the Legislature carries some weight—well, 
maybe it doesn’t. But I thought it did and I 
thought when there was unanimous consent 
to that particular motion that was placed and 
that particular part of the report that there 
was an obligation to follow the instructions 
as laid out in that report. I really did. Ob- 
viously you still want to believe that you 
don’t have to follow the instructions of the 
Legislature. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I think you are being a 
little bit harsh. 


Mr. Martel: No, I am not. 


Mr. Breithaupt: You have two out of seven 
members of the board here. 


Mr. Martel: But there are are some of the 
other people here as well. I tried to talk 
about it last time. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Not of the board. 


Mr. Martel: I tried to talk about it last 
time. 


Mr. Breithaupt: It wasn’t relevant in last 
year’s discussion. 


Mr. Martel: Well, it was relevant because 
the decision was made then. There was a 
motion last year of all the members in the 
House—I don’t know what the count was— 
but it was a unanimous vote and seven people 
somehow came out with $2,500 less and I 
think that the motion was presented—who 
made the motionP—we should have those 
birds here now to talk to. 


Mr. Chairman: We have sent out for some- 


body. 


Mr. Martel: Obviously they are not anxious 
to come. 


Mr. Chairman: We hope they will show up 
shortly. 


Mr. Martel: I just say with the greatest re- 
spect, because you indicated you thought 
you'd sent a questionnaire out, that isn’t what 
is in the motion to find out what is bothering 
the members. Because I helped to draft it I 
know what was in that report, and the motion 
was pretty specific about what you do. I still 
to this day don’t know how the board could 
say, “It doesn’t matter what the Legislature 
voted on, here’s what we have decided.” 
That's what bothers me; the principle—it 
really bothers me. 


The other thing that bothers me is that 
the secretaries are being shafted because of 
it. I don’t think you have a right to do it. 
I’m being pretty frank with you. I don’t 
think you have a right to do it. I don’t think 
you start sending around forms to ask the 
rest of us what we think about it, or what 
should be done or what the conditions are 
like. There’s a vote that you are supposed to 
honour. 


Mr. Breithaupt: If we wish, though, to im- 
prove the situation— 


Mr. Martel: What alternatives have you 
tried? 


Mr. Breithaupt: —what alternative does 
your colleague have, as your House leader, 
or I as the House leader of the Liberal Party, 
other than to attempt to be as supportive as 
we can be? 


Mr. Martel: That’s why it’s unfair to be 
going after you people. Maybe we should 
adjourn until those birds get here. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Chairman, just in finish- 
ing up, may I say that I’ve been thoroughly 
consistent with respect to salary arguments 
for members or any staff when they've come 
up in this House since I’ve been here in 
1971. It should be tied to a civil service rate, 
including their benefits. That’s what should 
be done with our constituency secretaries, 
and that’s what should be done with our sec- 
retaries here. That’s the way you take that 
sort of decision making out of your hands, 
where it might be embarrassing; but you've 
got to make that sort of decision and have 
it just automatically accrue. That’s the way 
to have it not be politically embarrassing, or 
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this kind of debate taking place year after 
year after year—which is going to take place 
—unless you tie it to something and forget 
about it, so it’s out of your hands, unless 
that tying-in sometime in the future becomes 
an unreasonable sort of job description for 
what is being done. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Again, I don’t quarrel with 
you in the slightest that that is the kind of 
goal that should be received and planned for 
on the same basis that we were able to re- 
solve the staff situations with the secretaries, 
particularly, within the three caucuses. 


Mr. Bounsall:; We'll have more words to 
say on that when that particular vote comes 


up. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I’m just saying that that 
too resolved what was otherwise an annual 
matter of bargaining and difficulties with the 
caucuses and with secretaries and various 
problems. Certainly that seems to be resolved 
fairly intelligently in moving at least into a 
comparable pattern with other civil service 
secretaries. I think, certainly in my experi- 
ence with the Liberal caucus, that that seems 
to have worked out more or less acceptably. 
We should perhaps look to that end here as 
well, once the programme is in place. I think 
that’s a first rate idea. 


Mr. Bounsall: It’s worked out well in most 
respects. 


Mr. Breithaupt: It seems to have. 


Mr. Bounsall: There’s one particular area 
pertaining to fringe benefits, which I will talk 
about when we come to that particular vote. 
That, I suppose, is the members’ support 
services vote. Or when we get to general 
discussions. Is that correct? All right, Ill save 
that to general discussions. 


Mr. Chairman: There are four or five more 
people want to speak here—Mr. Lane. 


Mr. Lane: I never got my questions over, 
because that was before the drama club came 
in. I didn’t realize we were having entertain- 
ment this afternoon. But Mr. Newman came 
close to getting an answer for the one request 
that I was thinking about. This cost in the 
office for stamps, scratch pads, pens, what 
have you—does the riding office secretary 
requisition a cheque to start her going? Or 
does the member put his hand in his pocket 
and buy the stamps? I can understand that 
furniture is a tangible thing and you can 
depreciate that, and what have you. But 
other things are required and there is nothing 
left for them. I’m just wondering how you 


do this. 


Mr. Deans: You get a bill for whatever you 
purchase. You were sent a stamp, I assume 
in the mail? I got one anyway; did you get 
a stamp in the mail? 


Mr. Shore: No. 
Mr. Lane: No. 


Mr. Deans: This is a stamp to authorize 
payment. 


An hon. member: Yes, I got that. 
Mr. Lane: I didn’t. 


Mr. Deans: Do you have a constituency 
officeP 


Mr. Lane: No. 

Mr. Deans: You don’t have one. 

Mr. Lane: I’ve an office, but not a stamp. 
An hon. member: You can’t have both. 
Interjections. 

Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Deans: I am told that every member 
received a package with a stamp for stamping 
“Authorized for Payment.” You simply take 
your receipt, stamp it, hand it into the office 
downstairs and, at some future date, you get 
your money. 


Mr. Lane: Before you get the receipt you 
have to spend the money. 


Mr. Deans: You normally have to spend it 
before you get a receipt. 





Mr. Lane: This is what I am saying. I 
understand by the guidelines that we can de- 
preciate our furniture in the office, but stamps 
and other things that are used in an office, are 
not tangible things so you can't depreciate 
them. 


Mr. Deans: That’s right. 


Mr. Lane: How do you start your fund 
flowing? This is what I am asking. Mr. B. 
Newman asked the question and he didn’t 
get the answer. 


Mr. Breithaupt: You will not get a petty 
cash fund to start with. If, for example, you 
were buying certain stationery you could, of 
course, take the bill and it would be paid 
directly from the office here. If you spend 
some cash on some items, say $5 worth of 
postage stamps, you would just bring in the 
receipt and get your $5 back. 


Mr. Lane: It seems like a lot of little pay- 
ments. 
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Mr. Breithaupt: There has to be some con- 
trol. 


Mr. Lane: An initial petty cash fund to the 
office for x number of dollars would start you 
going. You would have to keep track of it 
as it is spent. When you get down to $10 
you would claim for $40 more. That’s the 
way it makes sense. 


Mr. Breithaupt: And then send in those 
final— 


Mr. Lane: That seems to make a lot of 
sense. That’s the way I ran my office when 
I was in business. 


Mr. Breithaupt: We can look at that kind 
of thing. 


Mr. Deans: I am instructed that there may 
be some difficulties, Mr. Lane. 


Mr. Morrow: You have never had it so 


damned good yet you complain about it all 
the time. 


Mr. Chairman: I would just like to an- 
nounce that Mr. Morrow, representing the 
Board of Internal Economy, is here. 


Mr. Deans: I am trying to answer John 
Lane. I am told the Provincial Auditor would 
have some difficulty swallowing the thought 
of 125 petty cash accounts strewn all over the 
province. 


Mr. Lane: It seems to me the costs of issu- 
ing $5.00 cheques to people that have bought 
$5.00 worth of stamps is going to cost a hell 
of a lot more in time and effort than it would 
be to issue a petty cash account to start with 
and have the girl responsible for it. 


Mr. Deans: Well, it’s a point. 


Mr. MacDonald: Some of the things I was 
going to say have been covered by people 
who have jumped in and breached the line 
of speakers. We have that problem in our 
caucus but it is your problem now, ‘Mr. Chair- 
man. 


There is one point ‘I would like to make. 
I can understand the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy wanting to review the situation after a 
number of months, but I don’t know why you 
can't operate within the global budgets of 
$12,000, and not get yourself hamstrung with 
difficulties of some places where it may cost 
them more than the $300 but they are will- 
ing, in whatever way they so choose, to pay 
less for their staff. If they are living within 
the $12,000—-the $9,000 plus the $3,600, 
that’s $12,600—then why are you hamstring- 
ing yourself with bureaucratic procedures? 
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Mr. Breithaupt: Were you here, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, when I efplained the lease situation 
in that the legislative assembly would be on 
the hook for any unexpired portion of a lease 
if a member retired or whatever? The idea 
was that the $300 maximum figure, spread 
over the last six or eight months, or what- 
ever, was considered enough to have to sud- 
denly cover if, as a result of an election, there 
were 20 leases to be attended to. That was 
the basis of it. They thought that was a rea- 
sonable figure perhaps on balance. It would 
form a maximum amount for a lease obliga- 
tion that might exist. That was the reasoning 
but may prove not to have been satisfactory. 


Mr. MacDonald: I don’t know whether you 
are really speaking to the point I am trying 
to make, namely, some people have said they 
can't get it for $300 per month. It could be a 
bit more flexible. Phil Givens, who is staffed 
with volunteers is not spending anything for 
staff. If they are living within the $12,600 
overall, why are you categorizing it and 
making them live with it in the $3,600? 
[5:30] 


Mr. Breithaupt: I thought I had given the 
reason. It was that for those leases which 
might have to be paid out if membership in 
a constituency changed, it was considered 
that the payout figure should not be greater 
than $300 times the number of months, which 
is why the $300 maximum figure was set. 
That may prove to be something we really 
don’t have to concern ourselves with but the 
idea was that if a member leased accom- 
modation for $9,000 and there was 11 
months of a lease to be paid out, it just 
seemed a bit out of balance. 


Mr. MacDonald: But conversely— 


Mr. Breithaupt: That was the only reason, 
and there is no reason why it shouldn’t be- 
come global, really. 


Mr. MacDonald: Conversely, in some places 
you might be able to pay rent of less than 
the $3,600. Therefore, what I am saying is 
that if you get a first-rate person who has a 
$12,000 job and is willing to come in, why 
not pay him $9,500 or $10,000, whatever 
amount, as long as they are living within the 
$12,600? 


Mr. Shore: The alternative is you may find 
somebody who wants to work for $2,000 a 
year and you may be able to rent something 
for $10,600, right? 


Mr. MacDonald: I have made that point. 
I want to go on to— 
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Mr. Bounsall; You are getting the Phil 
Givens anti-labour attitude. 


Mr. Shore: Not at all. 


Mr. Bounsall: The flexibility is fine, but 
they are both too low. 


Mr. MacDonald: Have I still got the floor? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, have you finished? 
Mr. MacDonald: No, I haven't finished. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Mr. MacDonald has 
another question. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I’m glad we got to that 
global thing. I think it’s a good idea person- 
ally. 


Mr. Morrow: Maybe with a year’s experi- 
ence, they may come to that decision. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s hard to make a change. 
Mr. Chairman: Could we have— 
Mr. R. S. Smith: But then— 


Mr. Morrow: All we need is a little experi- 
ence; we will have to respond to it later. 


Mr. MacDonald: There were one or two 
other points I wanted to make ini relation- 
ship to the salary decided by the board but 
I want to make them on the principle and 
this is where Elie has stolen some of my 
thunder. I think the Board of Intemal 
Economy has violated the Camp commission 
and what was passed in the Legislature. 

If you read the Camp commission, it is 
very explicit in saying one of the reasons 
we have got into serious difficulties in the 
Ontario Legislature is that the Speaker and 
the Legislature are much too subservient to 
various ministries. Indeed, I can speak very 
personally, having been in the role of leader 
for a number of years in the last 20 years, 
and knowing the quiet, unofficial way, behind 
the scenes, in which some of these things 
were done before we got them regularized as 
they are now. 

There were people in the Premier’s office 
who stopped lots of things being done in the 
Legislature, for which there was virtual 
unanimity. Somebody happened to be in the 
Premier's office and it couldn’t get through. 
The whole thrust of the Camp commission 
recommendation was that we should have an 
independent Legislature. 

In effect, it was going to be like another 
ministry but it wasn’t going to be subject to 
the. Management Board or the old Treasury 
Board, in terms of its budget. They would 


come to sort of sensible conclusions, with 
everybody there. 

I wrote to the Speaker and queried him 
about this and I got the reply we have got 
from some of you people at the head table 
who have lived with the board, which I don’t 
think is a satisfactory reply. 

When you had a unanimous vote of the 
House implementing the Camp commission, 
I submit that nobody on that board—from the 
government side—had the right to alter that. 
They were violating the independence of the 
Legislature, which was the major objective 
of the whole Camp commission and is the 
major objective in setting up the Board of 
Internal Economy. 

When you come to specifics, you come to 
this business, for example, of salaries. The 
Camp commission was very explicit. The re- 
port of the select committee, which was 
passed unanimously in the House, said that 
the salary and the fringe benefits would be 
commensurate with those of the secretaries. 
You violated it but you had no right to viol- 
ate it. No right at all. You were destroying 
what the Camp commission was aiming to 
set up and that is an independent structure 
for the Legislature. 

I suggest it’s about time that some people 
on the Board of Internal Economy, who are 
on the government side, remember that we 
have moved into a new era. You don’t run 
as errand boy following dictates, whether they 
come from the Premier or from the provincial 
Treasurer. You exercise your independence 
on them, with your other colleagues, and 
come to a decision. 

I would go one step further. The reason 
we have had to bring the government mem- 
bers in here, when we are discussing all 
this, is that the government members are, to 
some degree, under instructions. Who the 
devil gave you the instructions that you 
couldn’t go beyond $9,000. 


Mr. Morrow: For what? 


Mr. MacDonald: Beyond $9,000. Let me 
quote the phrase of the member for Went- 
worth. He said they accepted the $9,000, 
because it was more than the $7,200 which 
was being paid in Ottawa, because you 
couldn’t go any higher. You said that just a 
few moments ago, Mr. Deans. 


Mr. Deans: No, what I said was that it 
appeared we couldn’t get any more. 


Mr. MacDonald: Okay; it appeared you 
couldn’t. Who was it that said you couldn’t 
go beyond $9,000? Was it the provincial 
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Treasurer (Mr. McKeough)? Was it the 
Premier (Mr. Davis)? Who was it? Because to 
the extent that the Board of Internial Economy 
did not feel free to make an independent 
decision, you were violating the whole thrust 
of the Camp commission. 


Mr. Morrow: I wasn’t at the Board of In- 
ternal Economy when they arranged the 
salaries. I wasn’t at that meeting. 


Mr. MacDonald: The other point I wanted 
to draw to your attention on the salary 
business is that I find it a little bit intriguing 
that the government sees fit to pay $15,000 
a year to the people in the Citizens’ Inquiry 
Bureau who are doing essentially the same 
kind of work as the constituency office people. 
I would argue that it is a less arduous kind 
of thing. They have purely office hours and 
they're not harassed, When 4:30 comes, the 
phones are cut off, and it is as simple as 
that. 


Yet the same government that imposed 
the ceiling of $9,000 in violation of the re- 
commendation of the Camp commission, in 
violation of the unanimous report of the 
select committee that was passed by the 
Legislature, is paying $15,000 for a similar 
kind of job. I just don’t understand the logic 
of your position. I am not necessarily arguing 
we should go to $15,000, but I am just 
drawing attention to this rather anomalous 
situation. 


Mr. Morrow: I wasn’t at the meeting. 
Mr. MacDonald: I'd appreciate a comment. 


Mr. Chairman: Would the ministry like to 
comment? 


Mir. Shore: How about the House leader? 
How about Mr. Welch? 


Mr. Morrow: Perhaps the minister will 
elaborate on it afterward, but I might say, 
as far as I was concerned, Mr. MacDonald 
sort of made the inference that we were so 
instructed, and that is not so. I believe an 
argument was put up by the ministers on 
the Board of Internal Economy at the time, 
when they were making comparisons with the 
federal setup on the $9,000, that they didn’t 
think they could go this far. I wasn’t at the 
meeting, but that had something to do 
with it. 


Mr. MacDonald: If the ministers on the 
Board of Internal Economy were making 
comparisons to the $7,200, how did the same 
ministers think they could ignore the recom- 
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mendation of the Camp commission and then 
ignore a unanimous recommendation from 
their own Legislature? 


Mr. Shore: That is the question that needs 
answering. 
Mr. MacDonald: That is the question. Why? 


Mr. Morrow: I can’t answer for them. 


Mr. Chairman: In a minute we will have 
a reply. Mr. Welch, would you like to reply 
to Mr. MacDonald? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: After consultation with 
my colleague, I think perhaps what we’d 
better do is take a look at the resolution of 
the House that was talked about. Have you 
got it there? 


Mr. MacDonald: Sure. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Could you quote to us 
from it? 


Mr. Shore: I think that’s important. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: You think it’s important? 


Yes, I think it is very important, very 
relevant. 
Mr. Cassidy: It is right here: 
The committee concurs in the recom- 


mendation of the commissioners [and then 
it quoted from the Camp commission re- 
iport] that each elected member of the 
Legislature be entitled to a constituency 
office and to the services of one employee, 
each at the expense of the public Treasury. 
The costs of premises will vary significantly, 
but the Treasurer should be prepared to 
pay for reasonable space at going rates in 
the particular constituency. Additionally, 
salary for office help should be commen- 
surate with salaries paid to the employees 
of the members in their legislative offices. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: What are you reading 
from? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is the report of the 
select committee. 


Mr. Cassidy: This is the report of the select 
committee which was moved by Mr. Morrow, 
who is here, and was adopted unanimously 
by the House on Dec. 18. 


Mr. Morrow: What was the date on that? 


Mr. Cassidy: It was presented on Dec. 4. 
I believe it was adopted on Dec. 18, just as 
we were winding up. 
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Mr. Shore: Is that directly from Camp? 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes, the quote was directly 
from Camp. 


Mr. Morrow: I’m just wondering whether 
the debate that settled on this particular 
amount for secretaries, and I wasn’t going to 
say at the meeting, took place before that, 
Tan. 


Mr. Martel: No. 


Mr. Morrow: Do you remember the meet- 
ing where you settled that it wasn’t adequate? 


Mr. MacDonald: It took place in January. 


Mr. Deans: No, we didn’t even begin to 
discuss it until after it became clear that the 
Premier had accepted the proposition of es- 
tablishment of constituency offices. That hap- 
pened one heated afternoon. 


Mr. Breithaupt: We were going to have a 
debate one afternoon. 


Mr. Deans: It was right in the middle of 
December and I think the meeting that we 
held was in January. 


Mr. MacDonald: I’m reminded of another 
very strong point that I’m trying to make to 
you. The Board of Internal Economy, as the 
agency for an independent Legislature, 
couldn’t move until the Premier had given 
the green light. That’s a violation of every- 
thing that Camp said. There is some very 
eloquent phraseology on the constituency 
offices. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s not correct. 


Mr. Deans: Wait a minute. I want to go 
back a step on that. It wasn’t the Board of 
Internal Economy which couldn’t move, it 
was the Legislature. The problem was, if you 
recall, there appeared to be some real ques- 
tion with regard to whether or not there 
were going to be constituency offices. In fact 
it appeared at one point that particular rec- 
ommendation of Camp was not going to be 
proceeded with immediately. 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes, quite true. 


Mr. Deans: The Board of Internal Econ- 
omy, of course, couldn’t move without the 
approval of the House. 


Mr. MacDonald: I think you're right. 
Were back to the schemozzle over the select 
committee because of the Premier in effect 


saying some things couldn’t be dealt with, 
and some things could be dealt with. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Then there was the ques- 
tion of whether in fact that resolution would 
be called for debate in the House at all. 


Mr. Deans: Yes. We finally got to the point 
of unanimity, where it passed. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That it need not be de- 
bated as such and was passed, at which time 
the board came into play. 


Mr. Deans: Right. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, just to set the 
record straight— 


Mr. Martel: It was passed. That’s what 
bothers me. They violated what was passed. 
They didn’t have a right to say the Legis- 
lature voted this but we as a Board of In- 
ternal Economy are going to pay this. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Oh no. 


Mr. Martel: You don’t have the right to 
do it. Seven of you don’t have that right. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I agree with 
Eli. You don’t have the moral right to do it. 


Mr. Martel: No they don’t. 


Mr. Cassidy: It is a moral right, unfortun- 
ately, in the sense that if the board decided 
to pay $2,000 a year to the people, it could 
have done that. The final part of our report, 
because it was not possible for a committee 
to recommend expenditures, was that the 
committee recommends that the Board of In- 
ternal Economy give immediate and urgent 
consideration to the recommendations of the 
commissioners respecting constituency offices. 


So in effect, the resolution that was 
adopted by the House was that the Board of 
Internal Economy give immediate and urgent 
consideration to those recommendations. You 
did that. The Board of Internal Economy did 
that, but the results were certainly not in the 
spirit of the Camp commission recommenda- 
tions. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I think that’s an impor- 
tant distinction, because that’s why I wanted 
to know exactly what the Legislature had 
passed. 


Mr. Cassidy: You are hair-splitting though, 
Mr. Minister, if you say it’s a distinction. 


Hon, Mr. Welch: I think it’s a very impor- 
tant thing. What did the Legislature pass? 
Mr. Martel’s saying they passed one thing. 
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You're being very correct to say that they 
passed in principle the establishment of the 
constituency offices. The detail is important. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I’m not arguing with 
you. I’m only saying that perhaps over the 
supper hour it would be important for us 
to really document exactly what happened. 


I know that in some discussions I was in, 
the comparison was being made with the 
Ottawa situation, which paid $7,200. We felt 
that wasn’t enough. There was some dis- 
cussion back and forth as to whether or not 
we would follow the Ottawa model or develop 
our own. I can’t remember anybody making 
the point—and after all, we are all together 
on the board—I can’t remember anyone in 
those discussions making the point that the 
matter had been established for us by the 
Legislature. 


Mr. Deans: No, youre right. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I can’t remember anyone 
making that point. 


Mr. Cassidy: 
privy to— 


Mr. Chairman, we're not 


Mr. Breithaupt: Indeed the minutes may 
show that it could well have even been 
seconled by Mr. Deans or by me, I don’t even 
recall, but the consensus was that the atti- 
tude, certainly expressed within the board, 
was that the amount was what would, on 
balance, seem to be satisfactory to the board 
generally and— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: No, I think it’s very im- 
portant to establish— 


Mr. Breithaupt: I don’t remember any par- 
ticular dissension from any of us on this. 


[5:45] 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, and to the 
minister in particular because he represents 
the majority of people on the Board of 
Internal Economy— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I’m a member. 


Mr. Cassidy: But I mean your party has 
a majority of the members. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: We speak as individuals 
on the board. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well, okay. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I think it is important 
to establish that point. I don’t feel bound to 
a collective view. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Well, insofar as the House 
had the power, the House said adopt the 
Camp committee report and make those 
salaries commensurate when you establish the 
constituency offices. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I would like to satisfy 
myself that that’s exactly what the Legis- 
lature said to the Board of Internal Economy. 


Mr. Cassidy: We could not tell the Board 
of Internal Economy to do it because the 
Legislature does not have the power to 
initiate a money recommendation. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I think that is an im- 
portant point. I think what we did—and I 
think we should document this—I mean, I 
have been hearing, I am sorry to have been 
late but— 


Mr. Cassidy: We are sorry you are late 
too, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: —but the point is that 
you have been spending a great deal of time 
pounding the Board of Internal Economy for 
violating what the Legislature told it to do. 
The point is, what did the Legislature in 
fact tell the board to do? 


Mr. Shore: That’s the question. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I am suggesting to you 
that the Legislature adopted the recom- 
mendation in principle that constituency of- 


fices be established, and left to the Board of 
Internal Economy the organization of them. 


Mr. Cassidy: Oh no. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, let’s assist 
the minister in finding what was in the report. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: At no time—and I am 
not suggesting anyone should share this 
blame, I take the full responsibility— 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, this is the 
report of the select committee— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I want the motion that 
was passed by the House. What was the 
motion that was passed by the House? 


Mr. MacDonald: To adopt it. 


Mr. Cassidy: To adopt the report of the 
committee. 


Mr. MacDonald: And the relevant para- 
graph in this select committee report reads: 
The select committee concurs in the 
recommendation of the commissioners, 
[namely the Camp commissioners,] that 
each elected member of the Legislature be 
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entitled to a constituency office and to 
the service of one employee, each at the 
expense of the public Treasury. The costs 
of the premises will vary significantly but 
the Treasury should be prepared to pay for 
reasonable space at going rates. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: So far, so good. 


Mr. MacDonald: It continues: 


Additional salary for office help will be 
commensurate with salaries paid to the 
employees of the members in their legis- 
lative offices. 

That’s part of the report, adopted unani- 
mously by the Legislature. Because they 
couldn’t put a dollar sign on it, they have 
later given instructions to proceed, to im- 
plement the constituency office. You had a 
clear directive as to what should be the 
guideline for the establishment of a constitu- 
ency office and the salary to be paid, and I 
submit you violated it. 


I am really interested in this, not so much 
for the substance of this case or any other 
case, but I think the Camp commission was 
eloquent and accurate in terms of what has 
happened to the Ontario Legislature because 
of the subservience of the Legislature and 
the Speaker—and the Clerk and everybody 
else in the damned setup—to the government, 
to the Ministry of Government Services, and 
to various people in the PM’s office at various 
times down through the years. I could give 
you chapter and verse of how things were 
road-blocked for years, things that were 
needed around the Legislature, because some- 
body in the PM’s office said no. 

Whether they were doing that on their own 
or whether they were doing it under the in- 
structions from the PM, I don’t know. That 
is the kind of thing we want to get away 
from. We want a genuinely independent 
Legislature, with a Board of Internal Econ- 
omy as the people who are making the deci- 
sions with regard to its expenditures. And 
any time that there is quiet, subterranean 
pressure behind the scenes, with dictates as 
to what should be done, and ceilings put on 
i+ and things of that nature, I submit is 
violating that independence, 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, just to close 
off, I will be repetitive right now because the 
minister was not here earlier. I do regret the 
fact that you were not here, and I hope you 
will stay for the rest of the estimates, Mr. 
Minister, along with the House leaders from 
the other two parties who have given their 
time to be here from the beginning of this 
afternoon. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Fine. I appreciate that 
advice and counsel. 


Mr. Cassidy: I just wanted to say that, 
along with a number of other members, my 
riding association is paying about $2,500 a 
year in order to top up the salary of the con- 
stituency worker, to give her the same salary 
that is given to my secretary in this place; 
and that is happening on a number of occa- 
sions. In fairness, there was nothing else one 
can do. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank 
speaker, Mr. Laughren. 


you. The next 


Mr. Laughren: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I will be very brief. 

I certainly appreciated the points that Mr. 
MacDonald made. I think they are excellent. 
Particularly the whole principle of the Legis- 
lature passing that vote and then our being 
required to implement what was passed. 


There are just a couple of things that 
bother me, as a member from a very large 
riding, that I think the Board of Internal 
Economy is being very nit-picking about. It 
has to do with the whole question of the use 
of the assistance in the riding. 

For example, there are things going on next 
week in the riding and I can’t be there; at 
least I should not be there because I should 
be here. It would be very nice if my assistant 
could go. It happens to be 200 miles away 
from the constituency office, but I see no 
reason why that assistant couldn’t go and 
attend that meeting and take down the details 
and meet with those people. When my assis- 
tant comes back, we then talk about it and 
proceed in the normal way. But at the present 
time there are great restrictions on what can 
be charged as expenses. 


I see no reason why that would not be 
considered a legitimate expense for a large 
riding. That’s as important, or more impor- 
tant in a riding like that, as postage is in a 
riding like Riverdale, or in one of the Toronto 
ridings. I don’t think that’s extravagant; I 
think it’s serving the community and serving 
the riding. 

I would like to see a little more flexibility 
on the part of the Board of Internal Economy. 
I realize there are limits and I’m not fighting 
against the limits. I think the salary thing 
has to be raised, of course, but I think that 
within the ceilings, as long as those ceilings 
are established, then there should be more 
flexibility. tee 
- The one final point I would make is that 
I'm not sure to what extent the Board of In- 
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ternal Economy can handle this, or whether I 
should address this to another vote, but on the 
whole question of members’ travel within 
their own ridings—large ridings. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s before the board 
now. 


Mr, Laughren: Okay, I think that is some- 
thing that is— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: In fact we were just dis- 
cussing that this morning. 


Mr. Laughren: It is not given sufficient 
consideration taking into account the needs 
of northern members. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I think that is being 
studied. 


Mr. Deans: It is presently being recalcu- 
lated. 


Mr. Laughren: How about the other ques- 
tion, about the use of assistants? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I can’t remember that 
being discussed recently. 


Mr. Deans: The travel matter has not yet 
been discussed by the board; the matter of 
mobility of constituency workers. The paral- 
lels that I draw with it are this, that I go 
to Hamilton frequently and I meet John 
Munro’s constituency worker who is at meet- 
ings representing the minister, and I meet 
cther people in similar capacities. I’m not 
sure how you work it out yet, but it’s the 
sort of thing we should have before the 
board. 


Mr. Laughren: If it’s within the ceilings, 
though, I don’t think you need concern 
yourself, 


Mr. Deans: You mean within the 12 cents? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, whatever that ceiling 
is. It is part of the expenses of operating 
that constituency office. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I think we’ve got to 
take into account, if I might say so with 
the permission of my colleague, that after 
all we did in a supplementary way respond 
quite quickly and there’s $1.6 million, nearly 
$1.7 million put in there. We’ve got to get 
this whole institution operating and I think 
this is a very appropriate time to start raising 
questions as the hon. member has. 

I think we should be patient and get the 
thing started; I think it’s working fairly well. 
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Certainly my office is working very well. 
The volume of telephone calls is absolutely 
out of this world; it’s very successful. 

There may be some things to which we 
should be giving some thought, and I think 
this is the time to mention them. But I 
don’t think we should be overly critical 
with respect to the fact that some of these 
things perhaps have not all been anticipated 
in advance of the establishment of the 
offices. 


Mr. Bounsall: As long as you change it 
next time. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I’d like to really reserve 
some comment, as we're still on this vote of 
constituency offices, to review the minutes 
with respect to that salary situation and 
just to refresh my memory on how that was 
developed. I think there is another side to 
that story, which should go on the record. 
I would like to do that; but maybe we 
could do that at some later time. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Martel, I 
had your name down, but you got some 
questions in there a little bit out of order. 
Are you satisfied? 


Mr. Martel: No, there’s a couple of other 
points I want to raise. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s very consistent 
with the member. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s just about 6 o'clock, 
maybe we could— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Is 18 carried? 
Mr. Martel: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I just wonder, 
if this area has been sufficiently explored, 
could we agree that at 8 o'clock we go into 
the general discussion, which we had agreed 
upon? 


Mr. Deans: I might say, and apologize in 
advance, I have a speaking engagement to- 
night and will not be here. 


Mr. Cassidy: We appreciate that. 


Mrs. Campbell: If we’re breaking, could 
I just ask a question for clarification? If the 
minister is going to look into this matter 
cf this minute as it relates to the salaries, 
would he also look into the matter of the 
minute which suggested that the cost of of- 
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fices should be considered in accordance with Mr. Chairman: You don’t want to carry the 
the going rate in the area, because that was vote now then? 


equally part of the recommendation? Mr. Martel: No, I don’t want to carry it 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I know we laboured long 0W: 
and hard over this particular matter and Hon. Mr. Welch It will be difficult after 8. 


there is quite a differential throughout the 
province. The committee recessed at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 8:07 p.m. in 
Committee Room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF 
THE ASSEMBLY 


(continued) 


On vote 201: 


Mr. Chairman: I guess we have a quorum. 
We'll carry on with vote 201, item 13, con- 
stituency offices. Mr. Martel, do you have a 
question? 


Mr. Martel: I understand the ministers 
were going to respond. Is that correct? I 
understand Mr. Welch looked over some of 
the material over the dinner hour and there 
was to be some type of response from the 
board. I’m not sure if the two ministers who 
are now present were filled in with respect 
to that matter. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s why they’re here. 


Mr. Martel: I know; I would just as soon 
hear from the ministers if they are able to 
answer. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You're speaking of the con- 
stituency offices, in particular the salaries of 
the secretary or secretaries? 


Mr. Martel: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I understand it, there is 
some concern about the fact that there is 
presently a $9,000 maximum for one person 
or a total of $9,000, for a number of people, 
and the question is, how did the board arrive 
at that figure. Is that correct? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, based on what was in the 
resolution and the select committee report, 
which was submitted to the Legislature and, 
in fact, adopted unanimously by the Legisla- 
ture. I’ve been trying to find out for some 
time how, first of all, the board could go 
against the vote of the Legislature and on 
what it based its decision. We got some idea 
of the basis of the decision from ‘Mr. Breit- 
haupt when we put him in an unfair position. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, he’s a member of the 
board. 
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Mr. Martel: Yes, but we have not been able 
to determine why you went against a vote of 
the Legislature. Surely when it passes a mo- 
tion, the motion should be that which is 
acted on. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Fleming is showing me 
the relative part of the Camp commission 
report. 


Mr. Cassidy: The relevant word which Elie 
just hasn’t happened to have used was that 
those— 


Mr. Martel: Was commensurate. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right, that the salaries 
of the staff in the constituency offices be com- 
mensurate with the salaries for the support 
staff for the members. That’s what we are 
upset about. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The support staff range, I 
understand, for the members’ secretaries runs 
from $8,409 to $11,020, currently. I don’t 
know that there are any at the bottom of the 
range, but there are some secretaries in 
around the $9,000 mark. 


Mr. Cassidy: Not in our caucus. 
Mrs. Campbell: Not in our caucus. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually, the original 
thought was that we should take the example 
of the federal government. As we understand 
it, the members’ riding secretaries are pres- 
ently paid a maximum of $7,200. There was 
some discussion in the board, in fact a 
lengthy discussion about this. We came to 
the conclusion that, really, if we were to 
take the apparent responsibilities at this point 
in time, because we are just starting, they 
would be less than probably the secretaries 
for the members in Queen’s Park, and we 
would take something over what the federal 
riding secretaries are presently being paid be- 
cause we understand that that is being re- 
viewed at the present time, and we came up 
with the figure of $9,000 as a maximum. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, I understand pretty well 
but— 
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Hon, Mr. Auld: The Camp commission said 
—Mr. Fleming has just handed me the recom- 
mendation: 


Terms of leases and salaries for those 
employed [This is in the riding offices] 
should be negotiated by the individual 
member, and be approved by the Speaker, 
whe should also, in our judgement, recom- 
mend sensible guidelines and expenditure 
ceilings. 


Mr. Martel: But it goes beyond that as well 
in the Camp recommendation. The Camp 
recommendation also says that tthe salaries 
should be commensurate with the salaries 
paid to those secretaries working for the 
members at Queen’s Park. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Commensurate can mean 
many things, because it relates to the range 
and also the responsibilities. 


Mr. Martel: Maybe my interpretation of 
the word “commensurate” and yours obvious- 
ly are quite different. Commensurate in my 
vocabulary means roughly the same. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Anybody got a Webster’s? 


Mr. Martel: And roughly the same isn’t 
$2,200 difference. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Then if the Camp commis- 
sion had meant it to be the same, I think they 
would have said “the same.” 


Mr. Martel: The recommendation of the 
select committee says: 

Additionally, salaries for office help 
should be commensurate with salaries paid 
to the employees of members in their legis- 
lative offices. 


That’s what it says on page 60. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: But it didn’t say “the 
same.” 


Mr. Martel: It says “commensurate.” What 
does commensurate mean? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Commensurate can mean a 
lot of things like— 


Mr. Martel: I am not sure commensurate 
can mean a lot of things. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Whether they are the 
same responsibilities, 


Mr. Martel: I think mine back home has 
more in that she has to face all of the con- 
stituents who walk in during the day, plus 
she has certain things that she does totally 
that the secretary down here never looks at; 
such things as compensation, which are high- 
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ly intricate, highly complicated dealings—the 
Child Welfare Act, the Family Benefits Act, 
and the General Welfare Act. She’s respon- 
sible for some of those; and those are the 
most complicated types of operations that a 
secretary could have. 

But when you start to break it down, what 
you are trying to dio, Mr. Minister, of course, 
is that you are asking for a real hodge-podge 
if you say, “Well, this secretary works hard- 
er.” One member might say, “Well, my sec- 
retary in the riding doesn’t work as hard.” 
And the other one says, “Well, mine works 
harder in the riding.” Are you saying you are 
going to cut the salary here? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, I would say that prob- 
ably what you would have to do is make sure 
that your secretary here was carrying out all 
the responsibilities for which she or he is be- 
ing paid; and that your secretary in the 
riding would not have to duplicate those 
efforts, and would pass along the information. 


[8:15] 


Mr. Martel: No, not one jot of work do 
they do. My secretary, in my riding, does all 
of the Workmen’s Compensation cases. She 
is involved in all the family benefit cases, she 
is involved in all the general welfare cases 
and she is involved in all the GAINS pen- 
sions. These are some of the most compli- 
cated types of cases going that she is in- 
volved in, whereas my secretary who is here 
deals primarily with the people for whom 
there is no agency back north that they can 
cope with or deal with. She knows the peo- 
ple in the Ministry of Housing when you 
are talking about getting a land building per- 
mit in the unorganized townships and so on. 
The secretary, who can just phone over and 
talk to Mel Farrow from the ministry, does 
that type of work here. 


They are two distinct types of work. They 
are separate simply so that we can give the 
best service to the people in the area. One 
reason is, for example, in all of the things 
that involve money, when somebody comes to 
our office up north and has a cheque missing, 
he can’t afford to phone down here. He needs 
his cheque as quickly as somebody can get 
to work on it. She handles totally, when I am 
not there, those types of cases. Her work is 
no different from that of the secretary here. 
It is just that we have divied it up. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Your secretary in your 
riding could call your secretary here or call 
you here— 


Mr. Martel: She does every day. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: —and do it, and the work 
in dealing with the various ministries or 
agencies could be done from your office here. 


Mr. Martel: Sure, but that is crazy. Why 
would she phone me to give me the informa- 
tion so I could pass it on to my secretary here 
to do the work? There is no sense of having 
a secretary back north. 


Mr. Laughren: It is really incredible. 


Mr. Shore: It really is. I really believe that 
the original issue that we were trying to dis- 
cuss here— 


Mr. Martel: The word “commensurate.” 


Mr. Shore: —and Mr. MacDonald brought 
the point out and I felt strongly on it—was 
whether they contravened intentionally or 
otherwise the meaning of the Legislature’s 
vote. What I have heard here immediately is 
if there is a spread of $8,400 to $11,000—and 
I am not qualified to know what commen- 
surate is but I have my own definition—I per- 
- sonally think that it falls into that guideline. 
I think that is the issue. Even though I said 
before whether it is a right figure or a wrong 
figure, the issue that I was strongly feeling 
on, as Mr. MacDonald and others pointed 
out, was did they or did they not contravene 
it. My immediate reaction, if that is right, is 
I don’t think they have. 

Mr. Martel: Sure they have. 

Mr. Shore: The debate may well be 
whether $9,000 is sufficient or whether it isn’t 
sufficient, but as I say, commensurate is 
somewhere in a range. If the range of sec- 
retaries right now is $8,400 to $10,500 or 
whatever it is— 


Mr. Martel: It is $11,200. 


Mr. Shore: Let me get that point clear. I 
don’t know whether it is or not. The minister 
has stated that it was $8,400 to $10,500 or 
something. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is $8,409 to $11,020. 


Mr. Shore: Well, I would like to have that 
clarified. 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps we could have what 
the secretaries receive in various offices here. 
Ours get $11,200 or so. 


Mrs. Campbell: Ours do too. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we will ask Mr. 
Miggiani. 


Mr. Cassidy: How much do the secretaries 
receive in the three caucuses here? 


Mr. Miggiani: The caucuses? 
Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Mr. Miggiani: We have no jurisdiction over 


that. 
Mr. Cassidy: You pay the bills. 


Mr. Miggiani: The caucuses are entirely 
different. You will have to go to the payrolls. 


Mr. Cassidy: What are the payrolls then? 
How much do the NDP secretaries receive on 
an average? How much do the Liberal secre- 
taries receive on an average? How much do 
the Conservative secretaries receive on an 
average? 


Mr. Miggiani: To answer that question I 
will have to go through the payrolls. 


Mr. Cassidy: Could we have that informa- 
tion in 10 minutes, please? 


Mr. Miggiani: I will try to locate the pay- 
rolls. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order, so that everybody will not wander 
around in darkness any longer, the definition 
of the word “commensurate” is “equal in 
measure or extent.” 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is not quite true. 


Mr. Laughren: It is not a Tory definition is 
what he has been trying to say. 


Interjections. 


Mrs. Campbell: The other aspect is that in 
this particular recommendation there were 
two things. This was one. The other one 
which was equally clear and which I don’t 
think can be fudged was that the riding office 
rentals would be in accordance with the 
going rates in the locality. You didn’t follow 
that either. I don’t think you can possibly 
fudge that. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, give him time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would say that you can 
rent the necessary accommodation— 


Mr. Martel: A latrine—in Toronto? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —in just about any munici- 
pality in the province within that guideline. 
{t may not be the most convenient place per- 
haps, but I would think that from the dis- 
cussions that we had and from the figures 
that were produced about office rentals, that 
that is a reasonable sum, because we're really 
not talking about 1,200 sq ft. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Perhaps you might speak 
with your own member on the commission— 
one of your own members—who felt that that 
wasnt going to be useful for him. 


Mr. Morrow: No, I said I thought that 
would be satisfactory. I've rented my office, 
for example. 


Mrs, Campbeil: It wasn’t you. 


Mr. 
dollars. 


Mrs. Campbell: You were the chairman, it 
wasnt you at all. 


Morrow: Two hundred and _ fifty 


Mr. Martel: As chairman, you might have 
conveyed the commensurate opinion because 
you knew full well what we were talking 
about when we talked about commensurate 
salaries, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Laughren: No, he wouldn’t do that. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, you knew what we were 
talking about, and it wasn’t the spread of 
$2.200. I just find it offensive, I'll be quite 
frank with you. 


Mr. Morrow: I wasn’t at the meeting. 


Mr. Martel: I find it offensive that the 
Legislature by unanimous vote says “salaries 
that are commensurate,” and I don’t find my 
secretary's salary in my riding commensurate 
with my secretary’s salary here. I find it falls 
short by over $2,000, and in any man’s 
language, except maybe for Mr. Shore, that 
isn’t Commensurate. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, Elie, the only thing 
I can say is that we are starting off on this. 
We took the federal experience which is 
across Canada. We added significantly to it. 


Mr. Cassidy: Have you no respect for the 
two people or no understanding about— 


Mr. Martel: Why don’t you then pay the 
members of this Legislature? If you are so 
generous that way, why the hell don’t you 
do it for the rest of the members in. this 
Legislature and say, “Use that for the ar- 
gument, if you want” for a change? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Frankly, on that basis, I 
would rather go to comparison with Quebec. 


Mr. Martel: Frankly, I want to talk about 
the hypocrisy around this place in a few 
minutes. It is always used. You did it last 
week when you brought a bill in on GAINS. 
You chose that part of the federal legisla- 
tion which was suitable to you. The second 
part, the escalator clause, you chose to 


leave out of the GAINS programme. You 
always take the suitable. 


Mr. Chairman: I believe we're getting a 
little off the subject here. 


Mr. Martel: No, he’s talking about the 
federal programmes. So am J. They pick and 
choose. If you’re going to talk about federal 
programmes, introduce the whole range. Not 
just pick-and-choose. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Let me just say some- 
thing. 

I think when the board discussed this— 
and all the members—I don’t remember any 
disagreement. I have been at most of the 
board meetings over the guidelines that were 
established, but we considered the many dif- 
ferent circumstances and the many different 
ways in which a member would operate his 
office. 

Some will operate with full-time secretaries, 
some will operate with part-time secretaries. 
I have a nice office in Oakville—and Oakville 
isn't a low rental area—in a brand new 
professional building in downtown Oakville. 
No one was ever in it before. I have an 
office of 300 sq ft or something, and I pay 
$150 a month for it, including all services. 


Mr. Martel: I’d look over my shoulder, if 
that was me. 


Mrs. Campbell: We would like to know 
a little more about that agreement. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Ill tell you. You can 
investigate it if you want, but that was the 
rent that was asked. That is the lease that is 
signed and in the hands of the administration 
people. 


Mr. MacDonald: Did they know who you 
were? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —the federal member in 


my riding has, I understand, two girls—one _ 


works in the moming and one works in the 
afternoon. I don’t know what he pays them 
or anything else, but that’s the way he 
chose to run his office. He has two part-time 
girls. 

I think some of the members in the larger 
ridings will probably want part-time people 
in two or three different communities 
throughout the riding. So, when the board 
established this, we tried to establish what 
we felt a reasonably competent secretary 
could be hired for in the average riding, and 
make that amount of money available to the 
member, whether he wanted to hire five part- 
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time girls or one full-time girl—or whatever 
he wanted. 


Mrs. Campbell: You did set it up on the 
basis that it would be female— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, 


female, 
whatever you want. 


male, 


Mr. Martel: All I’m saying is, you ignored 
the vote of the Legislature and that’s what 
bothers me more than anything. When you 
looked at the resolution, you really ignored 
the unanimous vote of the Legislature, and 
I really don’t feel you had a right to do that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t agree with you, 
Elie. I think we took the sense of the recom- 
mendations— 


An hon. member: But not the spirit. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —looked at the great 
variety of circumstances that applied and 
came up with a recommendation which was 
actually higher than the original proposal had 
been— 


Mr. Cassidy: Higher than whose original 
proposal? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —but not the same as the 
maximum salary. 


Mrs. Campbell: Their original proposal. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, you mean your original 
proposal? 


Mr. Cassidy: You live in a little world 
of your own; is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, we were looking at 
the federal example but we had to start 
someplace. 


Mr. Cassidy: But you weren’t looking at the 
instructions from the Legislature. 


Mr. Martel: The instructions 
Legislature don’t say that. 


from the 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes we were. 


Mr. Martel: You shouldn’t do that; I wish 
youd stay with it. You Liberals have more 
positions than Masters and Johnson. 


Mr. Shore: If anybody knows about Masters 
and Johnson it’s you, Elie. 


An hon. member: Youre right. 
Mr. Martel: I’ve got that many positions. 


Mrs. Campbell: The minister stated he 
thought what they allowed was fair for the 
offices because he thought you could get 
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them. We know some of our members are 
going to have to pay more for their offices. 

It’s too bad that Mr. Morrow wasn’t at 
the meeting at which this discussion took 
place, because we were trying very hard to 
find the way to define in precise terms what 
we meant. The chairman said he wasn’t at 
this meeting. 


Mr. Martel: No, the chairman wasn’t there. 


Mr. Morrow: No, I wasn’t at the meeting 
of the Board of Internal Economy. 


Mrs. Campbell: He knows we struggled 
with the wording because it was very clear 
we felt there should be some flexibility for 
office rental. He’s nodding his approval. Also, 
we felt salaries should be commensurate, or 
about the same as here. We couldn’t word 
it any stronger than we did because of the 
restrictions on us to bring forward a specific 
amount of money. J think it’s too bad that, 
if this is going to be the way it works, that 
at least there can’t be something in paren- 
thesis to indicate the figure we have in mind; 
but that is not allowed. 

I don’t think, and Elie can say what he 
likes, I don’t think that you legally did any- 
thing wrong. Morally, I have very serious 
questions about the recommendations. 


An hon. member: Margaret, that’s a posi- 
tion— 


Mrs. Campbell: No, I think it’s a perfectly 
straightforward position. 


Interjections. 


Mrs. Campbell: He wasn’t a party to what 
we were talking about in the committee. For 
goodness sake, you can’t go by that. 


Mr. Laughren: I’m not trying to drive a 
wedge in the Liberal Party. 


Mrs. Campbell: You couldn’t. I question 
the moral right of a board, constituted as 
you are, to really fly in the face of a resolu- 
tion of a committee which was approved by 
the House. 


Mr. Chairman: Any of the ministers want 
to respond to Mrs. Campbell? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, I’m ready to respond. 
I would say that I would disagree with Mar- 
garet, which is no surprise. 


Mr. Laughren: Which Liberal position 
have you been in? 


Mr. Fleming: The figures have been asked 
for and they’re as follows: Government cau- 
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cus, the bottom range is $365 bi-weekly or 
$9538 annually; the second range is $394 
bi-weekly, $10,279 annually; the top range 
is $405 bi-weekly, $10,599 annually. 

For the official opposition, $380 bi-weekly 
or $9,913 annually; the second range— 


Mr. Cassidy: Can you just give them an- 
nually? I think it’s easier. 


[8:30} 


Mr. Fleming: Okay. The second step of 
the official opposition is $10,957; and the 
third step, the top step, is $11,140. 

The Liberal range is $9,913 at the bottom; 
$10,435 medium; and $10,957 at the top. 


An hon. member: You blew it, Jim. 


Mr. Martel; Isn’t that amazing? How does 
that grab you now? 


Mr. Shore: I asked for information. I heard 
a statement from the minister that said 
$8,400. I haven’t seen it come up yet. 


Mr. Martel: You've got to learn around 
here, never believe them. 


Mr. Shore: Go back to sleep, Elie. I 
haven’t seen any $8,400 come up here. 


Mr. Martel: You’ve got to learn not to 
believe them. 


Mr. Shore: No, Ill believe them until it’s 
proven otherwise. 


Mr. Martel: It’s just been proved—$9,000 
for the riding office secretaries and there’s 
no one within $500 of that. 


Mr. Cassidy: Could Mr. Fleming tell us if 
it is the case that anybody who’s been around 
in those caucuses, say for a year, moves up to 
the top range? 


Mr. Fleming: There is a definite progres- 
sion. — 


Mr. Wilson: Approximately every six 
months. ' 


Mr. Cassidy: The career range, then, after 
a year ranges between $10,600 and $11,100, 
is that correct? Depending on which caucus 
you're in? 


Mr. Fleming: I have no official information 
except for the Liberal caucus. There are 15 
members’ secretaries in the Liberal caucus at 
the $9,913 range so I presume they’re new 
people. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Let us remember that the 
caucuses can pay their secretaries, really, 


whatever they want as long as they are 
within the budget for the allotment per 
caucus. 


Mr. Cassidy: What’s that got to do with 
the word commensurate? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Nothing really. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. The resolution was that 
the salaries paid to the people in the riding 
offices would be commensurate with the 
salaries paid to our employees here. Com- 
mensurate is clearly, therefore, that some- 
body who’s been in a riding office after a 
year, at any rate, would be in the range of 
$10,600 to $11,100. There isn’t— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think so, because 
the caucus allotment of money is within the 
total discretion of the caucus and the party, 
whichever party, as to how they allot it. 
There is nothing to prevent, as I understand 
it, the caucus from paying salaries of $8,000 
to secretaries and hiring another 30 re- 
searchers. I don’t think you can make—you 
were attempting to compare apples with 
oranges because in this case— 


Mrs. Campbell: No, now don’t you start 
that. 


Mr. Cassidy: No. The caucuses can pay 
$5,000 to the secretaries, but that’s coinci- 
dental. It is mo accident that given the 
market and given the nature of the job and 
so on, all three caucuses have come up with 
salary ranges which are roughly comparable. 


Mr. MacDonald: Just stick with the facts. 
These aren’t in the caucus allotments now; 
they’re under the Speaker. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Pardon? 


Mr. MacDonald: The secretaries aren’t in 
the caucus allotments. 


Mx. Breithaupt: That’s correct. 


Mr. MacDonald: They’re under the Speaker 
and that’s why they’re roughly comparable. 
You're just a year out of date. 


Mrs. Campbell: Did you check with Mr. 
Fleming before you came up with this thing? 


Mr. Fleming: This is a specific item in the 
vote for members’ support services and that is 
where the members’ secretaries are allocated. 
It doesn’t come under the administration or 
under the Speaker as such. 


Mr. MacDonald: It doesn’t come under the 


caucus? 
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Mr. Fleming: No, it doesn’t come under 
the caucus, but in fact this— 


Mr. MacDonald: Right. As a matter of fact 
the NDP has tried to keep them under the 
caucus so that we might respect the integrity 
of the union. 


Mr. Fleming: Right. This is absolutely 


Separate— 


Mr. MacDonald: But the Camp commission 
torpedoed that. 


Mr. Fleming: You're right. This is a separ- 
ate fund. It can’t be mixed up with the 
caucus fund. 


Mr. MacDonald: Not like research. The re- 
search is part of the caucus. 


Mr. Fleming: Right. 


Mr. MacDonald: The other point I wanted 
to draw to the attention of the Chairman of 
the Management Board is that the position 
at Queen's Park closest to a constituency 
office is that of the people you've hired in the 
citizens’ inquiry branch. They do essentially 
the same thing. They respond to calls from 
the public. Do you know what you're paying 
them? Do you know? Ill tell you—$15,000. 


Mr. Martel: The Ministry of Community 
and Social Services, and theyre paying them 
$15,000. 


Mr. Fleming: That’s not our responsibility. 
Mr. Laughren: That’s not the point. 


Mr. Martel: Pardon? That’s not the point. 
Why are services for members always down- 
graded? That’s the point. If you'll pay 
$15,C00 over there in the citizens’ branch— 
where I guarantee you not one of my con- 
stituents knows the bloody thing exists be- 
cause they can’t afford the long distance call. 
Y've never used it. I suppose beyond the 
confines of Toronto there arent too many 
members sitting here tonight, from London— 


Mr. Cassidy: They use our office because 
there’s nothing else there. 


Mr. Martel: Take London, for example, 
who can phone Toronto from there to get 
their pension cheque resolved? How many of 
your constituents phone the citizens’ branch 
over here at Community and Social Services 
to get their problem resolved? Most of them 
don’t even know the damn thing exists, but 
you pay $15,000 a year for their salary. 

Why is it, when it comes to members—I’ve 
never understood this madhouse—when it 
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comes to service for members we don’t count? 
You've got to be a cabinet minister or you've 
got to be a civil servant, but don’t be a back- 
bencher. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, but their back-bench- 
ers do better in here than we do in space. 
Sure, don’t give in on that one. 


Mr. Martel: We're going to come to that 
one, that’s why I’ve got the map here. We're 
going to talk about the map of the building 
in a few minutes. I want to show you the 
confines of the New Democratic Party in 
green; the confines of the Liberal Party in 
red, and the rest of the government members 
have the rest of this bloody building. 


Mr. Morrow: Let’s get the rest of these 
estimates over with. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Shore, did you have 
your question answered? 

My. Shore: Yes, I did. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Conway. 

Mr. Martel: I’m still on. 


Mr. Chairman: We have Mrs. Campbell 
after you. 


Mrs. Campbell: I was just trying to help. 


Mr. Martel: She was just trying to be help- 
ful. I was just allowing the ministers to re- 
spond. I don’t think he responded very well, 
mind you. 


Mr. Conway: I just had one very brief 
point to make. I won't take too much time. 


Mr. Martel: I’m sorry, but when I left here 
at 6 o'clock, Mr. Chairman, you will agree 
that I was next on the list. 


Mrs. Campbell: You were still on the list. 

Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, in the interest 
of parliamentary discussion, I yield to the 
member for Sudbury East. 

Mr. Martel: Are you gentlemen going to 


answer in kind of a frank way on what com- 
mensurate means? 


Hon. ‘Mr. Auld: I think one of your col- 
leagues defined it. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, right. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know whether that 
was Webster or Oxford, but I assume there 
is very little difference. 


Mr. Martel: We've got Webster and Funk 
and Wagnall. 
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Mrs. Campbell: We have Oxford. 


Mr. Martel: We haven't got Funk and 
Wagnall then, we've got Oxford. 


Mrs. Campbell: They will not believe Web- 
ster’s. 


Mr. Cassidy: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, I think I should read into the 
record the definition in the Oxford dictionary. 
This is the shorter version. We can get the 
longer one if you wish. 


Mr. Shore: Do you know how to spell it? 


Mr. Cassidy: I’m just looking here. “Com- 
mensurate: Co-extensive or proportionate.” 
That’s not too helpful. 


Mr. Morrow: That helped you out. 
Mr. Cassidy: However, I took the pains— 


Mr. Morrow: You've got the better diction- 
ary. 


Mr. Cassidy: —of looking up “proportion- 
ate. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It may get worse. 


Mr. Cassidy: “Proportionate: In due pro- 
portion or corresponding in degree or 
amount.” 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I would say “degree” 
would be fairly close. 


Mr. Cassidy: How about amount, Mr. 


Minister? Corresponding in amount? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If the same duties were 
involved I suppose it could be the same in 
amount, but I’m not sure the same duties are 
involved. 


Mr. Martel: Are you telling us? 


Mr. Cassidy: I can take that answer as a 
good one, isn’t that right? 


Mrs. Campbell: Do you really not think 
the members ought to have some vote, some 
voice as to whether or not they’re performing 
the same function? Why should the internal— 


An hon. member: You're well serviced. 


Mr. Martel: That’s what it all boils down 
to. Everything around this Legislature boils 
down to—well serviced? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Not in the agricultural 
sense, I trust. 


Mr. Martel: You're well served there too, 
with— 


Mrs. Campbell: Don’t say it. 


Mr. Martel: I won't. 


Mr. Morrow: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question of ‘Mr. Fleming? Can I get a ques- 
tion in here? Are you finished? 


Mr. Martel: I’m never finished, but go 
ahead. 


Mr. Morrow: When would this matter come 
up again before the Board of Internal Econo- 
my? Would it not be before the beginning 
of the next fiscal year? 


Mr. Bounsall: The supplementary estimates 
can come in. 


Mrs. Campbell: Or Management Board 
orders. 


Mr. Morrow: There isn’t any way, is there, 
in which this could be changed at the present 
time? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, the Legislature can 
vote to increase an estimate. 


Mr. Martel: We fought for an increase. 


Mr. Morrow: Would it need a supplemen- 
tary estimate? 


Mr. Fleming: It would have to come in as 
2. supplementary estimate. 


An hon. member: I thought you people 
were against supplementary estimates. 


Mr. Martel: No, you people violated the 
vote. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If you want to do it— 
somebody can correct me if I am wrong— 
if this committee were to vote to increase the 
amount of a vote— 


Mr. Mariel: We can’t. We can’t move a 
motion that costs money. Boy, you cabinet 
ministers should know that more than anyone. 


Mr. Cassidy: You have been insulated from 
being a back-bencher for a long time. 


Mrs. Campbell: They may have been doing 
it so much they have forgotten. 


Mr. Morrow: You can’t move a motion that 
would cause the expenditure of money, Jim. 


Mr. Martel: That’s why the Premier’s state- 
ment about calling an election was such a 
critical one. 


Mr. Morrow: That’s why I am asking when 
it could be reviewed by the Board of Internal 
Economy so that it might be rectified. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: Well, the board had sup- 
plementary estimates in March in the last 
fiscal year. 


Mr. Bounsall: In other words, you could 
raise it and catch up with a supplementary 
estimate whenever it was the appropriate 
time to do so, even if it is 10 months from 
now. You could pay it now and submit a 
supplementary estimate 10 months from now 
if you had to wait that long. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is possible, yes. 


Mr. Martel: Dare I ask if the girls in the 
riding offices are going to get raises twice 
in the first 12 months, as they would here? 
Was that allowed? Here, we have $9,500, 
$10,200 and $10,600 based, I suspect, on a 
starting salary and two increases in 12 
months. There are no provisions for anything 
for secretaries in the ridings, are there? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No, the only thing that 
could be done, depending on how much 
money is in the total for the office of the 
Assembly, would be to give an increase by a 
motion of the board whenever there is an 
increase to everybody else. At the moment, as 
far as the bargaining unit is concerned, there 
is some arbitration going on. There have been 
some awards—some of them no doubt will go 
to the Anti-Inflation Board—and there will be 
some sort of raises because, as far as the 
staff of the Office of the Assembly is con- 
cerned—not the caucuses—the Act states that 
their benefits shall be the same as those of 
the civil servants. 


Mrs. Campbell: Not commensurate with? 


Mr. Martel: It’s a strange, strange world 
we live in here. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Section 87 reads: 


The employee benefits applicable from 
time to time to the public service of On- 
tario with respect to the matters referred 
to [in section 86] apply or continue to 
apply, as the case may be, to the per- 
manent and full-time employees of the 
Office of the Assembly until a plan or 
system in relation to the same_ subject 
matter is provided by the Speaker under 
this Act; and where any such benefits are 
provided for in regulations made under the 
Public Service Act, the Speaker or any 
person authorized in writing by him may 
exercise the powers and duties of a minister 
or deputy minister of the Civil Service 
Commission under such regulations. 


And there’s a bit about vacation and sick 
leave. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Are you aware, Mr. Minister, 
of how many of the caucus secretaries are 
covered by that particular section? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: None would be, because 
they are not employees of the assembly. They 
are employees of the caucuses. 


Mr. Cassidy: They are employees of the 
assembly. How many of them are covered by 
that particular section you just read? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The caucus secretaries? 
Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: None. 

Mr. Cassidy: None? Why? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Because they are not em- 
ployees of the assembly. They are employees 
of the caucuses. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, they are employees of the 
assembly. We have just been through that. 
We have an item here for their salaries. Are 
you aware that they are all listed as tem- 
porary and therefore are entitled to none of 
those fringe benefits? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They are entitled to an 
allowance in lieu of fringe benefits— 


Mr. Bounsall: No, they don’t get that. 
They pay— 


Mr. Cassidy: They pay that out of their 
salary. 


Mr. Martel: You haven’t got any concept 
about what the hell goes on around here. 


Mr. Bounsall: They pay both halves of 
their CPP and their UIC. 


Mr. Fleming: We pay that. 


Mr. Bounsall: You pay the management 
half after the caucuses have had tto deduct 
their half, so they end up in paying both 
halves of their CPP and their UIC. 


Mr. Martel: Do you people have any con- 
cept— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The only thing I can tell 
you— 


Mr. Cassidy: You don’t know what happens 
and that’s what makes us so angry! You 
haven’t a clue what happens as far as back- 
benchers of any party are concerned. You are 
cossetted, you are protected; you live this 
little life of yours, cosy, and it’s all done 
for you. And we're sick of it. 


[8:45] 
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Mr. ‘Chairman: We are a little out of 
order here. © | 


Mr. Cassidy: I know we're out of order. 


Mr, Chairman: Mr. Conway had a ques- 
tion— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I think I 
should say what I said a moment ago, and 
that was the employees of the assembly are 
treated differently than the employees of the 
caucuses. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s right, and to the 
detriment of employees of the caucuses. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you think they should be 
treated equally and the same? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t say that, this is 
what the Act says. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you think they should be 
treated the same; as far as fringe benefits 
are concerned? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As far as I am concerned, 
they should be treated as the Act indicates. 


Mr. Cassidy: Then why don’t you make the 
necessary moves to give them that status so 
they can get those fringe benefits? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Because the Act doesn’t say 
that. 


Mr. Bounsall: You can change the Act. 


Mr. Cassidy: At the stroke of a pen you 
can change that by simply decreeing that they 
will get those benefits, by taking them off 
temporary status in the same way that Man- 
agement Board can do that for any other 
temporary employee of the government. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: And we complain. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, may I 
suggest another avenue? I suggest that the 
Board of Internal Economy has the right to 
do what it wants. What has not really been 
grasped—it’s been grasped to some extent; I 
made ‘this point this afternoon, let me just 
repeat it. It is the whole thrust of the Camp 
commission. 

The thrust of the Camp commission, if I 
can give you two sentences, was a significant 
step in strengthening the role of the Legis- 
lature, to give some substance to the asser- 
tion that what happens there is important, 
that the Legislature is not simply a_ tail 
wagged by the governmental dog. However, 
we feel it is undesirable that the Legislature 
should seem to be dependent on the executive 
for its very existence. 


The recommendations of the Camp. com- 
mission were that the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy would run an independent Legislature 
—not wagged, directed, pushed, cajoled by the 
government; run an independent Legislature. 
They would not have to submit their esti- 
mates to Management Board. When they have 
decided what should be spent, they report 
it to the Management Board. 

I suggest to you that if you are going to 
live up to the spirit of the Camp commission 
recommendations in what it was seeking to 
do, that the Board of Internal Economy has 
a right, now, to add fringe benefits to those 
who are being paid if they come under their 
direction, to change what they want in con- 
nection with constituency offices and to report 
it to you, sir, as Chairman of Management 
Board. . 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Not to me, to the Trea- 
surer (Mr. McKeough). Management Board 
has nothing to do with the estimates of the 
Board of Internal Economy. 


Mr. MacDonald: I know they don’t. Well, 
okay, they report it to the Treasurer. But I 
am saying you don’t have direction over it 
in the fashion that you have over every min- 
istry. The Board of Internal Economy is a 
separate entity representative of an inde- 
pendent Legislature and therefore what they 
decide to do becomes law. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is right. 


Mr. MacDonald: They don’t have to worry 
about whether or not they are going to get 
supplementary estimates. They decide it and 
they report it to the Treasurer. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is correct. 


Mr. MacDonald: So let’s come back ‘to Don 
Morrow's question: “When can you review 
this again?” Don, you can review it tomorrow. 


Mr. Morrow: We don’t have a meeting 
tomorrow. 


Mr. MacDonald: Whenever you want. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Let me remind you that I 
am one member of the board. 


Mr. MacDonald: I realize it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What we are talking about 
is the decision of the board in terms of caucus 
office costs and riding office costs and! riding 
secretary maximums, 


Mr. MacDonald: Right. 
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Hon:. Mr. Auld: And this was a decision of 
the whole board. 


Mr. MacDonald: But it was a decision re- 
ported to us— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It had nothing to do with 
Management Board. 


Mr. MacDonald: Just a minute now. It 
was a decision reported to us this afternoon 
by at least one member of the board who 
said it became clear that this was the limit 
to which you could go. In a quiet, persuasive 
way it was indicated that this is what is 
going to be the figure set. Therefore the 
opposition spokesmen, House leaders on the 
committee, didn’t continue the battle because 
they knew the dictate had come down—from 
where I don’t know, but it had come down. 

The point I am trying to make—and I 
repeat—is that you are violating what Camp 
wanted to establish, to restore something of 
the historic integrity of a Legislature. 

A Legislature is not something that is 
wagged by the government, that is sub- 
servient to the government. A Legislature, it 
it is going to play the kind of role it should 
play, should be an independent Legislature. 
The Speaker, incidentally, should be an in- 
dependent Speaker too; that’s what makes a 
bit of a mockery of all we are attempting to 
achieve here. 


Apart from that, the Board of Internal 
Economy has the right to decide what should 
be done and no member of the Board of 
Internal Economy, those who were here and 
those who were not here, should for one 
moment suggest that anybody is ordering 
them around. 

They can bring in a motion tomorrow, at 
the next meeting of the board, to change all 
of these things that have been spoken to dur- 
ing the consideration of these estimates. If it 
passes, it’s reported to the Treasurer and he 
pays the bills. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m not arguing with that. 
I am simply here, as one member of the 
board, to say why the board came to the 
decisions that it did. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think the question is have 
you really said thatP We were advised that 
the opposition members, in effect, were told, 
or came to a conclusion of some sort, that 
$9,000 was all that would be allowed. They 
are members of the board, too, as I take it. 
Why were they placed in that position? I 
think that is what is being asked. You have 
not explained that. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: Mrs, Campbell, we all sit, 
six of us plus the Speaker, as members of the 
board. We don’t particularly sit on that be- 
cause were in the ministry, we sit as mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 


Mrs. Campbell: You still haven’t answered 
the question. 


Mr. Shore: Let me ask the two ministers 
if they remember at that meeting anyone, at 
any time, any place, stating that $9,000 was 
all you were going to be able to get and from 
whom were they going to be able to get it? 
Could somebody answer that question? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t recall that state- 
ment being made. I recall considerable dis- 
cussion. I recall the staff supplying us with 
information. It wasn’t all decided at one 
meeting. 

We asked the staff to find out what the 
average telephone bill would be for a business 
telephone in an office. We asked them to 
make up a list of furniture—which they did— 
for what might be required to furnish an 
office. They got three quotes from different 
companies on what it would cost to rent that 
furniture. They came back with this kind of 
information to us when we were trying to 
establish a reasonable value. 


We realize that rents are going to vary 
considerably in all the different ridings. Some 
are going to own their own furniture; others 
are going to lease it. Some are going to lease 
used furniture; some are going to lease new 
furniture, perhaps. Taking all those things 
into consideration we also, rightly or wrongly, 
used to some degree the federal guidelines. 
The federal government, when it started rid- 
ing offices, had a provision of $2,400 per 
member for rental and fumishinigs, and 
$6,000 for staff salaries. 


Mr. Martel: They had staff salaries in 
Ottawa which you didn’t include. They have 
three people working for them in Ottawa. You 
only pick and choose what’s convenient to 
you. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: On April 1, 1975, Ottawa 
raised these amounts to $3,600. for the office 
and $7,200 for staff. In looking at the staff 
requirements we did not feel—I’m speaking 
for myself; I shouldn’t say we—I did not feel 
that the $7,200 was sufficient. I did feel that 
the $3,600 was, on average, because it’s going 
to vary from one riding to another and on the 
taste of the member and how elaborate an 
office he wants. 


Mr. Drea: Do you know what you can get 
in Toronto for the money you're providing? 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: We came to an agreement, 
at the board, that $3,600 and $9,000 should 
be the figures we put forward. 


Mr. Drea: Do you know what you reall 
get in Toronto for that? I would hate to tell 
you. 


Mrs. Campbell: I can tell you. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Elie, you said that the 
federal members have three secretaries. 


Mr. Martel: Three people in Ottawa. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The information we had, 
as of Jan. 8, was that members are allowed 
two secretaries each in their House of Com- 
mons Office. 


Mr. Martel: They also have a researcher 
in their office. We came back and you asked 
the members. Mr. Morrow was with us. The 
select committee went to Ottawa. Each mem- 
ber in Ottawa has a staff of three plus a rid- 
ing secretary. You check with Mr. Morrow 
who is on the Board of Internal Economy. 
He’s also the chairman of the select com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Morrow: Did we get the information 
that all offices had that or just some? 


Mr. Martel: The overwhelming majority 
had them. They just gave them different 
names. One of them called him an executive 
assistant, someone called the third one a re- 
searcher; they had three classes of salaries, 
they ranged from $15,000-something to the 
top salary. You didn’t even look at that. You 
took what you wanted. The top salary is 
$15,000 in Ottawa, the lowest is about 
$11,000. You are playing little games. You 
choose what you want. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Are you sure every mem- 
ber is allowed a researcher? My guess might 
be—and I honestly don’t know—that there 
may well be the equivalent of some of the 
researchers who are in our operation— 


Mr. Martel: Ask Mr. Cassidy. 
Mrs. Campbell: That is not so. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t argue the point. It 
was always my understanding that in Ottawa 
they had two staff. They could have two sec- 
retaries or they could have one secretary and 
one researcher, whatever they wanted. 


Mr. Martel: Some have three, and they 
have one in the riding. I share an office with 
a federal member who has three people work- 
ing for him in Ottawa and a secretary in the 
riding. He is in the same building I am in 
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and he has a staff of four. What bothers me, 
you didn’t even pick the top. You people 
took a $9,000 figure and said, “That’s it,” 
But Ottawa, if you want to be honest with 
what Ottawa does, they have an escalating 
thing; every six months they get a raise and 
they work up to $15,000 or $14,000. 

There is nothing here, Our secretaries are 
frozen at $9,000; they have no benefits and 
that’s it. There aren’t even arrangements made 
for them to get a raise at the end of six 
months, a year, two years, three years, holiday 
pay, nothing. It’s $9,000 flat and that’s it. You 
haven’t even provided the wherewithal. 

I could tolerate it if I knew what they 
were going to get six months hence, how they 
were going to get raises, something; but you 
just say: “There it is, $9,000. That’s it, 
Frozen.” Then you say, “We picked on Ot- 
tawa.” Sure you picked the lowest denomi- 
nator and you left it there. 


Mr. Laughren: They don’t even get holi- 
days, so they get less than $9,000. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The information I have, 
and that the board has, is that the members’ 
secretaries in the ridings are paid $7,200. 


Mr. Martel: Right on. I don’t dispute that 
for one moment. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: And no increase this year. 
That is also our understanding. 


Mr. Cassidy: All they do is handle errands. 
They simply phone up Ottawa on the trunk 
line and they say to the secretary in Ottawa, 
“Here’s a case,” and then the member’s secre- 
tary in Ottawa handles it. because the people 
they hire in the riding at $7,200—well, you 
simply can’t get people unless you have a 
semi-volunteer who will do it and is capable 
of handling the work you pay $15,000 for in 
the citizens’ inquiry branch down here. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Conway was next on 
the list. 


Mr. Cassicy: Could I ask the minister 
just one question? 


Mr. Chairman: Well, I had Mr. Conway on 
the list. 


Mr. Conway: Just one point. with respect 
to this business of services to members. It’s 
on my mind because just the other day it was 
brought home. 

Subsequent to my election in September 
and being confined to my windowless cell in 
the cell block of the north wing, I found my- 
self in possession of various and sundry things 
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in aid of my office, one of them being an IBM 
Execu-secretary, which is a dictating machine. 
At any rate, not so long ago the thing broke 
and I had to get it repaired or replaced. At 
that time it dawned on me that it would be 
very useful if I could have just a portable 
Philips, which I know to be exactly one-half 
the price of the IBM Execu-secretary. A per- 
son representative of the administration pre- 
sented himself at my office and I asked him 
at that point what could be done about this? 
This thing was really no good to me. I’d’ much 
prefer the portable model. 

He said: “Well, the policy of the adminis- 
tration is’—these were terms that were thrown 
around in a general way—‘“that can’t be 
done.” I said: “Oh, that’s interesting, because 
it would be very much more useful to me. 
Why can’t it be done?” He said: “It is the 
position of the administration that portable 
dictating equipment not be given to mem- 
bers.” I said: “Oh, that’s interesting, because 
the federal experience is otherwise.” He said: 
“Well, members might steal them.” I thought, 
that is interesting. 

I’ve got a big riding and I have a lot of 
things to do. It is a riding that is 300 miles 
away, and I don’t know whether I really ap- 
preciated the fact that I was being told that 
members might steal the equipment. I can 
appreciate the fact that portable equipment 
tends to get misplaced; that’s something 
which has certainly got to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

At that point, I simply indicated to the 
gentleman that in recognition of that possi- 
bility, would it not be wise—given restraint, 
given the fact that it would be much cheaper, 
and certainly from my point of view very 
much more useful—would it not make sense 
for me to simply sign something? Perhaps 
indicating a payment of twice the worth of 
the damn thing just so that I could have it. 
I was told no, the portable was not allowed 
to me because members might steal them. I 
thought it was a small point but it is perhaps 
instructive. 


Mrs. Campbell: So is this attitude of this 
official. 


Mr. Conway: I wanted to register that be- 
cause I have since talked to some other people 
in other caucuses and they share with me that 
feeling of unhappiness. I wonder if Mr. 
Fleming would care to comment on that, 
given the fact that I believe there to be, 
within the range of the Ontario Civil Service, 
at least one or two people allowed the priv- 
ilege of having portable dictating equipment. 
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Mr. Chairman: Is this in reference to 
equipment for your constituency office? 


Mr. Conway: No, this is in reference to my 
office here, which would also— 


Mr. Chairman: We are really on the con- 
stituency office vote, but if Mr. Fleming 
would like to give a brief reply, excellent. 


Mr. Fleming: I think the answer, as you 
can imagine, is that with 125 members we 
have an incredible number of different 
arrangements and different guidelines. The 
Ottawa experience in this particular case has 
been that they were unable to keep track, as 
far as inventory is concerned, of Philips or 
whatever you have in portable equipment. 

It was decided by the Board of Internal 
Economy that the House leaders could have 
the portable equipment but that it was just 
impossible, without somehow very much in- 
creasing the size of the administrative staff, 
to be able to keep tabs on all the types of 
equipment going around. As far as I know, it 
was a definite decision of the board that this 
equipment not be included. It’s the same for 
portable calculators. 


Mr. Conway: At that, I would just like to 
say that if that is the thinking of anybody in 
the Ontario government, it is specious, it is 
insulting, it is really very tragic. I think it is 
absolutely and totally indefensible. I think you 
could do with that equipment what the legis- 
lative library does. I can take out $1,000 
worth of books; I simply sign them out and 
I’m responsible for them. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Sean, I think you are 
perhaps misconstruing the concern. I don’t 
think the concern was that the members were 
going to be stealing them. I think it was the 
question that they would be in the offices and 
many people come and go in the offices. The 
offices are not under constant supervision. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Auld, certainly as a mem- 
ber, I would accept full responsibility for that 
if it were taken from my office. As I said 
earlier, I would be happy to sign a bond of X 
number of dollars to cover the cost, under- 
standing that these things can happen. 

As a member with a big riding quite a dis- 
tance from here, I have a lot of work to do 
and I find that that very expensive, very 
attractive desk model is dysfunctional. I don’t 
think it too much to ask that consideration 
be given to that, because friends of mine who 
work for the government, who are transitory 
in much of their business, have what I can’t 
get. I think it’s perhaps a comment of some 
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instruction, vis-a-vis the role of a member and 
how he is treated in this particular context. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
suggest— 


Mr. Drea: Let’s get back to—it really 
bothers me. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, it bothers me, too. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If I could suggest one 
thing: The Board of Internal Economy is a 
new operation around here. It seems to me the 
way it is structured, with a member from 
each caucus, a private member, a number of 
the concerns being raised here tonight might 
well be raised by the caucuses and presented 
to the board through the representative from 
each caucus. As the member for York South 
(Mr. 'MacDonald) pointed out, the Board of 
Internal Economy is almost unique in that it 
is representative of the members to serve the 
Legislature. 


Mrs. Campbell: Do the cabinet ministers 
have this equipment? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Portable equipment? I 
really don’t know. I have. 


Mr. Cassidy: Probably built into their 
plans. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have a little IBM that 
hooks up with the one my secretary has as 
well as the one in my office. 


Mrs. Campbell: But you can be trusted. 
[9:30] 


Mr. Conway: Is there any way that situa- 
tion could be re-examined? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Well I keep it locked in 


my briefcase if I’m travelling. 


Mr. Bounsall: How many have you lost 
in two or three years? 


Hon. Mr, Auld: Had one stolen in the 
office about six years ago. 


Mr. Conway: I just bring it to the atten- 
tion of the group simply because, first of all 
I find it a very significant comment that the 
aspersion would be cast that members would 
either steal them or they would be stolen 
from members. Secondly, I just think that in 
the interest of providing effective service, 
economical service in this case—because the 
one I’ve got is, as I say, more costly and it’s 
going to be more difficult—I just wondered it 
this situation might be re-examined in the 
interest of members who apparently are 
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very much the concern of the board and 
of the administration. That’s my point, Mr. 
Chairman. I thank you for allowing me the 
time to make it. = 


Mr. Bounsall: Just on that point, we could 
probably insure that portable equipment 
under the insurance we have for our con- 
stituency offices, so that if it is stolen there 
would be a replacement value obtained. But 
even if that couldn’t be arranged I agree 
entirely with the last speaker that we should 
have available to us, one per member if 
they want it, that kind of portable equip- 
ment. I prefer to travel from Windsor to 
Toronto by train and that four hours is a 
dead loss without some portable recording 
equipment. 


Mr, Shore: Have you got one? 
Mr. Bounsall: No. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Drea. 


Mr. Drea: No, Mr. Chairman, I don’t want 
to interrupt Mr. Bounsall. I’m certainly will- 
ing to turn it back to Mr. Conway. But I 
must tell you that I am absolutely appalled, 
and the question has not yet been answered, 
I want to know, as a member—and I will tell 
you I haven't applied for any portable equip- 
ment or anything else—who said that when 
members obtained equipment for the govern- 
ment that they were liable to steal it? I want 
to know that right now. | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t think anybody has 
ever said that. 


Mr. Drea: Well Mr. Conway said it exactly 
two minutes ago. I want to know who said 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It was never said at any 
board meeting that I attended. 


Mr. Conway: To clarify the position, it 
was definitely a gentleman from—I think it 
was Mr. Fleming’s office and I asked him 
just what was the justification, because I was 
quite surprised to find that I couldn’t have 
one. I said: “What is the position of the 
administration?” The position of the admin- 
istration, he said, very clearly, was that the 
government felt very strongly about the fact 
that these might be lost or stolen by or from 
members. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Who felt that way? 


Mr. Conway: Well this was the position 
as he stated it on behalf of, I presume— 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: You stated that the gov- 
ernment felt. The government has nothing 


to do with this. 


Mr. Conway: All right, it was certainly 
the— 


Mr. Fleming: Mr. Stewart Nelson, I might 
explain, is in charge of all this equipment; 
he is from our office and— 


Mr. Conway: I believe that was the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. Fleming: I honestly can’t say whether 
he used a term like that or not. If he did 
it’s very unfortunate. 


Mr. Campbell: Mr. Conway says he did, 


surely— 


Mr. Conway: I don’t want to put Mr. 
Nelson on tthe spot because he was very 
accommodating. I talked to Mrs. Catherine 
Dysart in our office about the matter as well 
and she said, as I remember her discussion, 
that was the feeling, that portable equipment 
would or could be stolen, or might be mislaid 
by the member. Oh yes; definitely. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Drea had the floor. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Chairman, I should 
perhaps get in on this for a moment in that 
the matter of portable equipment was dis- 
cussed at the board meetings, and I think 
there was general feeling that these items 
are very attractive and certainly can go 
astray, there’s no question about that. There- 
fore, since it was thought that not all mem- 
bers would use or did need these items, so 
that if they were simply delivered one per 
member they might very quickly go astray, a 
compromise was reached whereby a number 
of portable machines, I think it was four or 
six, were made available, I know to our 
caucus and I believe to the opposition causus 
also. They were then to be controlled among 
those members who wanted one, either on a 
more or less permanent basis or for a week- 
end or for a trip or something like this; in 
our circumstances by our office manager, 
Mrs. Dysart. So that while one had been 
made available to both the Leader of the 
Opposition and to Dr. Smith—to Mr. Nixon 
originally—several others were also made 
available to be used on a pool basis by the 
members who particularly wanted one; under 
the expected control, in our instance, of Mrs. 
Dysart who would make sure that these 
three or four were available and were not 
just on the shelf in someone’s cottage some- 
where. So this was the theme by which, to 
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my knowledge, this developed: Therefore it 
was thought that not every member. would 
need one, and giving one to every member 
would be an exceptional expense, and prob- 
ably would occasion some loss, 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Drea. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, just continuing 
on, I accept that explanation. I can under- 
stand why the Board of Internal Economy, 
the people at the head table there, would 
take that position. I can understand that on 
economic grounds and on a great many other 
grounds, 


But that is not the particular accusation 
that was made tonight. The particular point 
that was made tonight is that when a member 
asked for one he was told that a member was 
liable to steal one. That concerns me a very 
great deal. I don’t want to go into the 
philosophical or economic grounds. I don’t 
want to talk about what the board did. I can 
understand what they might do in terms of 
economy or something else; but this is a very 
specific allegation against members. It doesn’t 
concern the members of the board. Nobody 
said that it did. I want to get at the bottom 
of this. If I can’t get at the bottom of it 
tonight, I am certainly going to refer this to 
the appropriate committee. 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Chairman, can I put some 
light on this thing? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Shore. 


Mr. Shore: I don’t want to challenge my 
colleague, Mr. Conway, because I believe 
what was said by him. I happened to be, in 
the earlier stages, looking for a dictating 
machine, because I’m a little like Mr. Boun- 
sall, I spend a lot of time on the train and 
I believe in using my time. 

I went to our people to try to get one and 
I was told there are so many allocated to a 
caucus area and you go through this and that 
and that and this. I don’t go for that stuff. 
I was also told this—and I think this is sig- 
nificant—not that the members were going to 
steal anything, but that these things are 
portable and they have a tendency to be 
taken by somebody. I’m in practice, so I know 
that things like that have a tendency to be 
taken. But I was never told that it might be 
members who were going to take them. T was 
told that they were open for easy access for 
somebody—which is fraud, I don’t buy that 
either. 

I said: “Look, I want one of these bloody 
units, and I'll stay here until I get one. This 
isn’t a pop shop or cigar store.” I said: “I 
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want one of these bloody units and I’m going 
to stay until I get it.” 

I eventually got one. It was very distasteful 
for me to have to hear that garbage—and 
that’s what it was. But whatever it was, I 
want to express my personal experience. The 
answer I got, with some logic, was that these 
things, potentially, are easy to pick up. I’m 
not particularly interested in hearing whether 
they're easily picked up or not, I wanted a 
dictating machine, and I have one right to 
this day. So far it hasn’t been picked up, but 
it might well be picked up next week; I don’t 
know. 


Mr. Bounsall: But you had to buy your 
own. 


Mr. Shore: No. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, I think you 
realize the importance of what I’m saying. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I think Mr. 
Drea made a point here. Because Mr. Conway 
was the member who brought it up, I wonder 
if he would like to elaborate a little further 
on what was said. I think we can decide from 
then whether it should go to the Board of 
Internal Economy or to another committee. 


Mr. Conway: I came here tonight expressly 
to raise this. Quite frankly, I was just livid at 
the time it happened. It happened just last 
week and I’m now sure it was Mr. Nelson 
who was very co-operative. I was so irritated; 
I was sitting in my office and had a lot of 
things to do and my machine was not work- 
ing. When he did come in we had quite a 
conversation about it, and the manner in 
which that conversation developed was, per- 
haps, interesting—because being very angry 
at that point, I had very much taken the 
initiative. Definitely, from my conversations 
with him and with other members to whom 
I talked subsequently—certainly with Cath- 
erine Dysart—the impression was that mem- 
bers could or would be irresponsible for that 
which was put into their possession. 


Mr. Drea: We're into the word that the 
members would “steal.” That’s what concerns 
me at the moment. 


Mr. Conway: That was certainly an im- 
pression left with me. 


Mr. Drea: I really think, Mr. Chairman, 
you have no alternative. If you don’t want to 
refer it to the appropriate committee, I cer- 
tainly will. Because that is the gravest insult 
that has been levelled at a member of this 
Legislature in I don’t know how many years. 


Mr. Bounsall: Levelled at all of us. 
Mr. Drea: That’s right; levelled at all of us. 


Mrs. Campbell: Every one of us, except 
the cabinet. 


Mr. Conway: That was my feeling after 
that encounter. I just felt that I had been 
insulted. The exchange went in many ways; 
I think I turned in anger and said to him: 
“Are you telling me that the reason I can’t 
have what I want is that somebody, some- 
where feels that the thing might be ripped 
off?” I certainly got the impression that that 
was exactly what was being told to me. 


Mr. Drea: Well, I don’t think there is any 
alternative except to refer it to the appropri- 
ate committee, which I understand is the elec- 
tions and privileges committee. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Personally, Mr. Chairman, 
I would hope that we would not have to go 
that far. I would feel, if a comment was 
made—and it may have been so made—that 
it would be satisfactory to have an apology. 


Mr. Bounsall: And the portable equipment. 


Mr. Conway: I don’t perhaps feel as in- 
dignant as I did then. I was very angry. I 
do not want to put Mr. Nelson on any hot 
seat— 


Mr. Drea: He’s already there. 


Mr. Conway: —he was very co-operative. 
But the fact of ithe matter was that I coudn’t 
have what I wanted and I left there feeling 
that particular way. I may be the one who is 
—I wouldn’t swear that—and he certainly did 
not say: “No, you can’t have it, because mem- 
bers will steal it.” I put the question to him 
and I got a series of impressions; which I 
certainly got verified from conversations with 
others, that my feeling was at one with their 
impressions; and that I couldn’t get what I 
wanted. I know I share with many members 
the fact that we are all unhappy because we 
can’t have what we think we could more 
profitably use. I don’t want to get into a big 
discussion about it; if I can get my portable 
equipment, I will be very happy. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I have to go back to the 
stage of saying that if members in my caucus 
or in the other caucuses have this require- 
ment for equipment, beyond what is now 
provided by the pool approach, then certainly 
I will canvass my own caucus to see what 
equipment is required. For example, I do 
not expect that every member of the caucus 
will wish this certain item; but, of course, if 
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there is a demand for a greater number than 
we have now, I will be more than happy to 
take it forward. However, I was not aware 
that there was a demand for the equipment 
beyond the items which had been made avail- 


able. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order— 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman— 
Interjections. 


“ a Chairman: Order, please. Mrs. Camp- 
ell. 


Mrs. Campbell: On a point of order. I don’t 
think that coming out of this is the question 
of the equipment in the first instance. As a 
member of the committee studying the Camp 
report, it is clear that privileges to members 
in this House are extraordinarily limited and 
that the attitude to the members is something 
that has caused the Camp commission to be 
concerned. This fits into that type of ap- 
proach to the members of the Legislature. 
That is the issue here—and not something 
about trying to see that he gets equipment. 

Surely he has to get the equipment, but the 
issue is the attitude and the fact that a civil 
servant perhaps has been placed in a position 
where he has to come out and say: “This is 
what the administration feels.” He obviously 
didn’t initiate that statement; obviously he 
didn’t. I think this is the serious matter that 
we have to look at. This attitude is the kind 
of thing we are studying whenever our com- 
mittee meets. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
clarification. This part I do recall with a great 
deal of vividness: At the end of our conver- 
sation, I said to Mr. Nelson: “Listen, I am 
going to make a real damn issue of this 
thing, because I want it settled.” He said to 
me; “Well, you know, that mightn’t be a bad 
idea at this point”—or something to that effect 
—“because the Liberal caucus made a private 
arrangement between its caucus and the com- 
pany supplying five or six portables; that 
lease arrangement ends at the end of April 
and something is going to have to be done.” 
He said: “The whole issue of portable equip- 
ment is one that I know your colleagues in 
the Legislature feel strongly about.” I said; 
“Listen, I am going to take this and do 
something with it.” 

It’s in that spirit, very much in the line 
with what Mrs. Campbell has said so very 
eloquently that I express a concern. First, it’s 
one of the things you learn so very quickly 
around here, the very deep-seated distrust 


that a lot of people have for the so-called ad- 
ministration—that the place is being run by, 
for, and in the interest of the administration 
and not the members. It doesn’t take too 
much to realize that. Secondly, the fact that 
I can't have what is a) cheaper; and b) 
clearly more functional and fat to me as 
a member. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, I still have the 
floor. 


With the deepest of respect to you and to 
the members of the board who have spoken, 
the things that they have said are entirely 
irrelevant to the issue I have raised. 


The issue is quite specifically that a mem- 
ber of this Legislature said not too many 
minutes ago—and has since amplified it—that 
when asking for equipment—regardless of 
what the equipment was—he was told, or at 
the very least given the impression, that the 
reason he could not have that equipment is 
that he, as a member, was likely to steal it. 


Those words were said here tonight. I have 
a great many more things after this that I 
want to talk about, other issues. But that is 
a very, very damaging accusation against 125 
members in this Legislature. It is something 
that if it were said on the floor of the House 
by one member to another, would imme- 
diately throw the House into pandemonium. 
At the very least, an apology would have to 
be offered or there would be an explosion. At 
the very most, there might very well be a 
trial of the particular member before an 
appropriate committee. 

One of the things that a member of this 
Legislature enjoys is a position unequaled in 
society, the status of absolute trust. It has 
been a concern of provincial auditors and 
ministerial auditors over the years that other 
than adding up the arithmetic on expense 
sheets, they cannot question the amount be- 
cause the member has signed it. And until 
the member is proven to be wrong, or a liar, 
there is really nothing they can do profession- 
ally. 

Their very grave difficulty is that the 
member can only be questioned by another 
member or by a committee of members. In 
the structure of every parliament, there is 
specific regard for this. There is a committee 
of members set up always hopeful they will 
never have to exercise their function—to sit in 
judgement on the credibility of another mem- 
ber. I think that is very paramount in the 
environment in which we live. 

Now the very specific allegation has been 
made by a member—not by somebody from 
the public, not by a staff member, not by 
somebody from the outside—a member has 
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made it. As a member, I have no alternative 
except to accept that allegation as absolutely 
truthful because it comes from another mem- 
ber. I can’t think of another allegation—not 
just in my time in the House but in my time 
in memory—that has blanketed every member 
of this House, that has been that damaging 
professionally, that has been that damaging to 
the very special status we enjoy. 

I suggest to you that this committee is not 
competent to hear that; there is another com- 
mittee set up to hear it. I would certainly 
expect that particular allegation, and the 
investigation and the eventual truth out of 
the situation, has to come from that commit- 
tee. I feel very, very strongly about this. 


It’s not a question about whether I want 
a piece of dictating equipment. I don’t. It’s 
not a question of whether I’m in the cabinet 
or not. I’m quite sure that my cabinet 
colleagues, that they may be cabinet minis- 
ters but they are members of this Legislature 
first, that they would feel exactly the same 
way. 

The issue is very narrow, and I suggest to 
you all the explanations as to what the policy 
was, as to how it was going to be imple- 
mented, that’s entirely irrelevant; the real 
question right now on this particular thing is 
were the members of this Legislature accused 
by someone who is not a member, of being 
in a position where if they received equip- 
ment paid for by the taxpayers, they were 
liable to steal it. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Drea. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, sharing all 
those concerns with my colleague the member 
for Scarborough Centre, I suppose in the 
orchestration of this very thing, and J just 
wanted perhaps to take it this much further, 
we could enter into a situation with this 
particular gentleman where the whole matter 
has to distil itself to: “Did you or did you 
not leave the impression with the hon. gentle- 
man which whom you spoke, last Wednesday. 
I believe it was, that members could or would 
steal equipment?” At that point he would be 
perfectly entitled to say yes or no; and if the 
latter, quite frankly my recollection of the 
conversation is such that I couldn’t and 
wouldn’t swear to the fact that he in fact did 
say it. I mean I want to be very—TI realize 
what the hon. member— 


Mr. Morrow: With all due respect then, 
Mr. Chairman, if the hon, member is not in 
a position to press the charges as it has now 
been presented to the committee, I suggest 
that it go no further. 
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Mr. Conway: It is just the impression; 1 
want. to get to the bottom of why I can’t 
have that equipment. I want to stress very 
much. that the gentleman was very co-opera- 


tive and did all— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think in all due respect, 
Mr. Chairman, the certain gentleman, I don’t 
recall his name or I don’t believe I've ever 
met him, has had very serious accusations 
made against him. He’s not here to defend 
himself, and perhaps an opportunity should 
be made for him to defend himself. I must 
admit I don’t know what the proper form 
would be. 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, let’s not 
miss another lesson from this whole little 
episode. I get the impression that this pro- 
cedure with regard to equipment and as to 
whether you can give it, is a procedure that 
is being developed within the civil service 
generally. I submit once again, in the interest 
of the independence of this Legislature, and 
this internal board and the administrative 
officers, they don’t have to be bound by the 
kind of thing that happens over in the civil 
service. 

You are an independent Legislature and 
youre operating in an independent way; if 
you can come to the conclusion that mem- 
bers are perhaps a bit more trustworthy than 
the general public, or unless they’re in a 
position to take the consequences if they 
reveal that they are not, then that rule can 
be thrown out. 

I think that this imports something that not 
necessarily has to be imported into our pro- 
cedures here. I'm pleading for the kind ot 
flexibility I was pleading for this afternoon, 
when I asked why you should live for one 
more day with being told you can’t have 
more than $3,600 a year for your office and 
its requirements if expenditures fall within 


the total budget of $12,600. 


Mr. Drea: For heaven’s sake; honesty isn’t 
a matter of flexibility by a board. There’s 
been a specific accusation made about hon- 
esty; I want it cleared up. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, I think, be- 
cause I’m very sensitive, I don’t want this 
to end up in anything. I was mad at the 
time. I was extremely irate. Again, being 
very concerned about ‘the fact that someone 
has been, by my implications at any rate, 
accused of something very serious, I’d like 
perhaps to suggest as the man who intro- 
duced this, that I certainly withdraw the 
earlier remark about stealing. 
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T certainly had that impresssion, I'm _ con- 
vinced'in my own mind that I had that im- 
pression, but in the interest of the particular 
gentleman, I do not want to see it pursued 
simply because I am not prepared now, nor 
would I be in the future, with any degree 
of certainty to swear or whatever to that 
effect. 


I was a very unhappy member of the 
Legislature at the time the discussion took 
place and my concern then, as it is now, was 
one of can I have the equipment, I realized 
then, as I realize now, much more significant 
issues were at stake, attitudes were involved 
and all the rest of it. But as the member who 
introduced it, and sharing very deeply the 
concerns of the member for Scarborough 
Centre and the member for Halton I would 
like to go on record at this point in time as 
having said— 


Mr. Chairman: Due to your comments and 
withdrawal, Mr. Conway, it would seem to 
me that probably that would end the dis- 
cussion. However, I will leave it up to this 
committee to decide on whether we will con- 
sider that matter closed or whether other 
steps should be taken. 


Mr. Conway: But can I get my portable 
equipment? 


Mr. Chairman: I don’t think that’s the 
point we are on right now. 


Mr. Drea: That’s not the issue. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, I’ve been 
on the board and I guess I’ve been as 
familiar as anyone with it, or should have 
been, because I piloted the amendments 
through the House to set up the board. I 
think the board works very well. The three 
caucus members, the three ministers, and the 
Speaker as chairman have considered re- 
quests, and if the other members think there 
has been, or can recall anyone coming to 
the board for equipment or services who has 
not been considered and dealt with in an 
equitable manner— 


Mr. Drea: That’s not the issue. I think 
you and I both touched upon the real issue. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: All right, I thought we 
were past that issue. 


Mr. Drea: No, we're not. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Conway wanted to 
go on to discuss equipment. I saw that when 
the legislation was passed a year ago in the 
House I introduced an amendment to what 
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was originally proposed, so that there would 
be a member of each of the caucuses on the 
Board of Internal Economy. I don’t believe 
that was in the first legislation that was intro- 
duced. It gives all caucuses a direct line to 
the board to bring ‘forward their members’ 
recommendations and they can be discussed 
equitably. I think we all sit on the board as 
members of the Legislature. I sit there as 
one of 125 members of the Legislature, not 
as the Minister of the Transportation and 
Communications. My ministerial responsibil- 
ities have nothing to do with the Board of 
Internal Economy. 


Mr. Drea: That’s right, and that’s the point 
I brought up before. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I was just the minister 
who brought the legislation through and the 
Premier (Mr. Davis) asked me to stay on. 


Mr. Drea: That was the point I brought 
up before. But what I’m saying now is that 
the issue is, with all due deference to the 
member, I raised the point and you raised 
the point about someone who is not here to 
defend himself having been accused, and un- 
fortunately we have a record here—very un- 
fortunately. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: With all due respect, Mr. 
Drea, I think the chairman put the matter 
before this committee—I’m not here as a 
member of the committee and maybe I 
shouldn’t be speaking on this, but—the fact 
that Mr. Conway, I believe, has withdrawn 
his remarks— 


Mr. Drea: Not on its merits, he hasn't. 


Mr. Conway: Again, being very concerned 
about what might grow out of this with 
respect to the gentleman, I go on the record 
now as officially withdrawing— 


Mr. Morrow: Would the hon. member for 
Renfrew North (Mr. Conway) be prepared 
to put a motion before the committee to the 
effect that, in view of the discussion that has 
now been held, he would wish that this 
issue that Mr. Drea, the member for Scar- 
borough Centre, has brought forth be put 
to the committee, whether it’s pursued 
further or whether it be considered closed 
at this time? 


Mr. Drea: And the member for St. George 
(Mrs. Campbell) is concerned too. 


Mr. Peterson: Good God, I don’t know 
what more we want. I think it has been 
thoroughly discussed and there is unanimity 
in committee. What more do we want? 
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Mr. Drea: Really? 


Mr. Conway: Maybe, in response to that, I 
might ask members of the board, have they 
ever heard or contemplated the issue and 
have they ever heard or contemplated the 
answer that that might be part of why we 
can't have what many of us would like to 
have? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can truthfully say I’ve 
never heard any such remarks made. When 
Mr. Breithaupt started speaking, it came 
back to my attention that something had 
happened several months ago regarding the 
effect that certain portable equipment was 
to be made available to each caucus rather 
than to every member. If the caucuses are 
not happy with that, then it’s up to Mr. 
Breithaupt, Mr. Deans, and Mr. Morrow to 
come back to the Board of Internal Economy 
and make clear their position. This is not the 
forum for this. 


Mr. Conway: Might I ask that of Mr. 
Fleming? Mr. Fleming, has that thought ever 
entered or has that issue ever crossed the 
floors of the administration process that that 
might happen, that members might abscond? 
Have members been known to abscond with 
things in the past? Let me begin there. 


An hon. member: Not a pencil; a pen. 


Mr. Fleming: I think a thought was ex- 
pressed that it makes it very difficult when 
we have to control so many small items and 
so many Offices, particularly during election 
periods, to keep track of many of these 
things. 

Mr. Conway: Members then, to the best 
of your knowledge, have never been known 
to abscond with anything from the govern- 
ment of Ontario? 


Mr. Fleming: 
anything myself. 


heard of 


I have never 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr, Bounsall: And if necessary, you can 
make it public which defeated member or 
retired member hasn’t tumed his tape re- 
corder back in. For heaven's sake, you make 
it sound as if it is the most difficult bureau- 
cratic problem you have ever encountered. 


Mr. Drea: Look at the library with all 
those overdue books that are worth 50 bucks. 


Mr. Bounsall: If you are arguing for an- 
other staff person to put on that particular 
problem, we will give one to you. 
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Mr. Fleming: I think, just talking frankly, 
we have a fundamental problem. The Prov- 
ince of Quebec has a very open policy. They 
will pretty well give the members what they 
want, and there aren’t any guidelines. We 
have a problem here that the administration 
which I head does not set policy. It simply 
responds to the policy of the Board of In- 
ternal Economy and all we are doing is to 
try to follow the guidelines that are set by 
the Board of Internal Economy. It is our 
duty to bring to the Board of Internal 
Economy any problems that individual mem- 
bers present to us or to help or to bring 
to the attention of the representatives of 
the Board of Internal Economy any prob- 
lems we think they should take to the board. 
At the same time, we do have a Provincial 
Auditor who is very carefully looking at us. 
We do have a lot of things that unfortunately 
we cant—I mean, I don’t agree with the 
bureaucracy any more than any of you do, 
but we can’t just suddenly open our arms 
and say, “Okay, anything goes.” Because the 
way government operates, it’s public money 
and regardless of— 


Mr. Drea: Yes, but you sign for it. 
Mr. Fleming: We are not civil servants— 


Mr. Drea: You sign for it. If you get 
caught with it and you blow it, you pay 
back 310 bucks. It’s that simple. 


Mr. Fleming: The other thought is that 
I was the secretary of the Camp commission 
and it was the Camp commission’s honest 
belief that the members of the assembly 
needed an administration which would work 
under a Board of Internal Economy which 
would serve the members. It certainly wasn’t 
one of an administration coming in that 
would try to control you. At the same time, 
you may recall a certain feeling that ex- 
penses of select committees, for instance, 
needed controlling. I think we have de- 
veloped a very good rapport, for instance, 
between Mr. MacDonald and myself on the 
consultants connected with that committee 
—and I think we are learning and we need 
your help. 


Mr. Conway: Are you telling us that the 
reason that we couldn’t have that was be- 
cause the government couldn’t watch it? 


Mr. Fleming: No, I am saying it has 
nothing to do with the government— 


Mr. Conway: Your administration; that you 
couldn't watch it? 
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Mr. Fleming: I am saying simply that the 
Board of [Internal Economy, which we 
operate under, has felt so far that we did 
have to have guidelines. 


Mr. Conway: But you just said about 
elections and members who would be 
running that this would be a terrible head- 
ache—supervising who had what. You are 
not serious when you say that? 


Mr. Fleming: I am quite serious. A very 
vast range of inventory for a very small office 
to control is an interesting problem. It is 
really Mr. Miggiani’s ball of wax. 


Mr. Bounsall: You are making an argu- 
ment for an assistant to Mr. Miggiani to con- 
trol some of this other stuff. If that’s the case, 
I am sure that can be included in the sup- 
plementary estimates which are going to have 
to come in in any event. 


An hon. member: We are at the nub of 
the issue, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Mr. Drea. 


Mr. Drea: Well, all right. If I could just 
carry on with that. Mr. Fleming, I have just 
got the impression—and I am sorry, I don’t 
really think you meant it. I respect you as an 
administrator, but I just got the impression 
that Mr. Conway got. 


I will tell you something, Mr. Fleming. 
I happen to be in possession of the only 
manual typewriter in this building. It has a 
government plate on it. I specifically asked 
for that in times gone by from a present 
member of the Board of Internal Economy. 
Mr. Snow was the Minister of Government 
Services. Mr. Snow provided that to me. It 
has a government plate on it and I don't 
really think in the four or five ensuing years 
that Mr. Snow has lost a moment’s sleep over 
whether that typewriter will be returned, and 
if it isn't that there will be a proper bill 
sent out. 


With all due respect, I just can’t accept it 
in the confines of this Legislature. I realize 
it is not within the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness manuals but this Legislature is something 
different. If things are put in to my office— 
and Lord knows I have enough things in my 
office—if I wanted to I could walk out of here 
virtually every night carrying furniture and 
there is not a security guard who would even 
look at me. 


We certainly had that demonstrated in the 
last Legislature. A member brought a rifle in 
and the reason he brought the rifle in was 
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that the security guard trusted him because 
he was a member. 


Surely, there is a difference? I am not 
asking for equipment. I don’t think I have 
ever asked you for one single bit of equip- 
ment but right now the issue is getting very 
close to saying I am not the kind of person 
who can be reasonably trusted with equip- 
ment worth a price of money because—let’s 
put it in the most genteel fashion possible— 
somehow, when the date of return comes, the 
particular equipment will not be returnable. 
That bothers me a very great deal. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Frank, when you leave 
here that typewriter will be worn right 
through the desk. It’s an antique. 


Mr. Fleming: It’s a matter of instruction as 
far as we are concerned. Anything we are 
instructed to do by the board we do. 


Mr. Drea: But surely the board hasn’t in- 
structed you that members are to be watched? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I think it’s 
fair to say that the board has not been 
apprised of an overwhelming demand for the 
kinds of equipment which have been men- 
tioned tonight. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s never been brought to 


the board. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There are many ways 
these things can be dealt with and, as I say, 
we are in sort of the early stages of making 
this operation run. My own suggestion would 
be, when we are talking about the members’ 
requirements, if a member calls the office or 
his own whip or member of the board in the 
first instance to find out if something is avail- 
able and it isn’t, then it is up to him and his 
caucus representative on the board to take it 
to the board. 


As Mr. Snow says, I don’t recall any 
occasion when any reasonable request has 
been denied. I can recall one or two which 
seemed to be rather unusual requests and on 
inquiry they turned out to be not terribly 
important but maybe somebody was just in- 
quiring. I think it is unfair to blame the 
members of the staff or to get in touch with 
a member of the staff when you find that the 
answer is that this is not available. The staff 
are simply carrying out the instructions of the 
board. 


We now have had a few minutes which 
have settled a few things. We have had a 
lot of discussion about the things which are 
included in the $3,600 for members’ offices, 
for instance, and I think that is about as 
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flexiblé’ as—Margaret, you are shaking your 
head but you are talking about the money. 
In terms of what that $3,600 can include it is 
about as flexible as I think it can be. You can 
have five offices in different parts of your 
riding. You can have part-time things. You 
can do a whole variety of things. 

That is one of the reasons we meet every 
two or three weeks, to try to sort these things 
out. I think if the members were to—I realize 
there are problems in terms of time in your 
own caucus and the other things you have 
to do. 


Mr. ‘Chairman: Order, please, just a 
moment. Mr. Snow has his staff still standing 
by for his meetings. Is it all right if Mr. Snow 
excuses himself and goes back to his staff 
meeting? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’ve got a whole bunch 
of people in my office waiting for me. Are you 
through with me now? 


Mr. Drea: Listen, you were terrific. I wish 
you were still there. You certainly never gave 
me the impression that I couldn’t be trusted 
nor did you give that to any other member. 
I think that really that is the crux of the 
matter tonight. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I know I was asked to 
come over here this evening as a member of 
the board to explain how we arrived at the 
$9,000 and the $3,600. There is no magic 
figure and! I think after a great deal of dis- 
cussion we came up with that. It’s a new 
thing. I think it is of great importance to any 
member of the Legislature—certainly it is 
to me—to have what we have. Maybe it is not 
as much as some of us would like but I think 
it is a great move forward compared to what 
we had. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, I feel com- 
pelled to take issue with the— 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. 
Snow leaves I had hoped to ask him a couple 
of questions in relation to this matter. 


[9:45] 


Mr. Drea: I have the floor but I will yield 
it to you. 


Mr. Cassidy: Since he is a member of ithe 
board and also a member of this House 
perhaps for one day of the year he could 
spend a bit more time on this matter, 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Drea has the floor at 
the moment. 
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‘Mr. Cassidy: I am just saying to Mr. Snow 
that I hope he stays until my turn comes, be- 
cause I would like to raise a matter with him. 


Mr. Drea: In the interest of Mr. Snow hav- 
ing to get back to his staff, I will yield to you 
for your questions. I hope they are practical 
ones. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have my deputy minis- 
ter, two of my assistant deputies and four 
other staff members. We had a meeting that 
started at 5 o'clock. It was not finished when 
I was called over here at 8 o’clock. My staff 
are waiting there and it’s 9:45, but they will 
wait until I get there. 


Mr. Chairman: As Mr. Drea has yielded 
the floor, you can have a couple of very brief 
questions. 


Mr. Drea: Provided tthe questions are prac- 
tical and in good sense. 


Mr. Cassidy: I will confine my questions 
to this matter of the constituency offices and 
nothing more. When our committee went up 
to Ottawa and met with Alistair Fraser, who 
is Clerk of the House and responsible for all 
administration in relation to members, the 
very first thing he said to us was, “We are 
here to serve the members.” That summed up 
an attitude which we have not had in this 
Legislature for as long as I have been in it. 


Mr. Fleming, to give him his due, has been 
trying to change that, and certain things, for 
example, payments for expense accounts and 
so on, are working much more smoothly now 
than in the past. But the kinds of things that 
Mr. Fleming is permitting indicate that this 
place right now does not exist to serve the 
members. God knows who it serves; pre- 
sumably it is just to serve the Tories. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Are you saying that the 
Conservative members are getting equipment 
that you are not? Is that what you are saying? 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s one of the things that 
happens around here, sure. Didn’t you know 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I certainly didn’t, and 
I don’t think you should say it. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay, I will back that up 
then. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Back it up. 


Mr. Cassidy: This map of the Legislature 
shows that Conservative members and! their 
secretaries have 350 sq ft on average per 
member. On average, Liberal members with 
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secretaries have 220 sq ft and NDP members 
and secretaries have 240 sq ft of space. 


Mr. Drea: Yes, but you pick your. own 
places though. . 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you think that’s equal or 
not? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t believe that comes 
under the Board of Internal Economy. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s something of which you 
might be aware. 


Mr. MacDonald: It’s under the aegis of the 
Speaker. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s under the Speaker; it’s 
under this vote. 


Mr. MacDonald: It comes in here. 


Mr. Chairman: I thought we were on con- 
stituency offices. 


Mr. Cassidy: The minister asked me a 
question. I don’t know if the minister is aware 
but every Conservative member has got a 
couch or some other fancy ministerial type 
of furniture in his office. 


Mr. Drea: Yes, but you pee your offices. 
We got what was left, and that’s a matter of 
record. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have asked for a couch and 
I have been told no, it’s not part of the 


policy. 


Mr. Bounsall: I haven't got one in my 
office. 


Mr. Drea: What do you need a couch for? 


Mrs. Campbell: I wouldn’t have room in 
mine for a couch, I will tell you that. 


Mr. Drea: Please, madam, please. 


Mr. Cassidy: While Mr. Snow is here, I 
would like to ask Mr. Fleming, as secretary 
of the Camp commission, which produced the 
report that used the word “commensurate”, 
can he recall for us what the Camp commis- 
sion meant when it recommended that the 
salaries of the constituency office staff be 
commensurate with the employees of the 
members in the Legislature? 


Mr. Fleming: I think the answer to that is 
that the word “commensurate” was used be- 
cause it was very difficult for the commission 
to determine exactly what type of an in- 
dividual would be required in the constitu- 
ency and exactly what his duties might be. I 
think it was felt that in some constituencies 


the duties might be different than in others, 
and it appears to be so in Mr. Martel’s situa- 
tion. I think they felt that it would be basi- 
cally dependent on the Speaker to develop 
sensible guidelines for the establishment of 
salaries and conditions for staff and for offices. 


Mr. Cassidy: You have heard the dictionary 
definitions which Mr. MacDonald and I read, 
which say that commensurate means the 
same. Was that in your minds, that if the 
duties were commensurate the salaries would 
be commensurate as well? 


Mr. Fleming: I think it was very, very 
difficult for the commission to determine. As 
I say, they simply didn’t know what kind of 
an individual would be required. I think they 
felt the Speaker would have to sort it out. 
That’s why there is a proviso in that second 
to last paragraph, ea says “Terms of leases 
and salaries for those employed should be 
negotiated by the individual member and be 
approved by the Speaker, who should also in 
our judgement recommend sensible guidelines 
and expenditure ceilings.” Granted, it is con- 
tradictory; I didn’t write it, but I know the 
thought was that, on the one hhand, there 
should be equality but, on the other hand, 
the Speaker and some group would have to 
develop the guidelines. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s fair to say, though, that 
in effect we have the right to negotiate down 
if we want to exploit our people even more 
than the $9,000 suggests, but we do not have 
the right to negotiate it up because a ceiling 
has been put on it by the Board of Internal 
Economy. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Are you suggesting, Mr. 
Cassidy, that there should be no ceiling? 


Mr. Cassidy: As 'Mr. Fleming says, in effect 
the Camp commission made two _ recom- 
mendations, that they should be commen- 
surate with the salaries paid here or, alterna- 
tively, that they should be negotiated be- 
tween the member and the Seaaker and that 
they should set sensible guidelines. 


Mr. Fleming: The term “negotiated between 
the member and the Speaker” is exactly what 
is happening now. In other words, the mem- 
ber would simply write—in this case to the 
administrative office—stating that he has re- 
tained the services of such-and-such an in- 
dividual and the salary would be at a certain 
level. 


Mr. Cassidy: But the Speaker is not going 
to permit him to set guidelines, because in 
fact the guidelines have been decreed by the 
Board of Internal Economy. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: Of which the Speaker is 
chairman. 


Mr. Fleming: The Act says actually that 
the Speaker is chairman of the Board of 
Internal Economy. It’s only the board that 
can set the financial levels; it isn’t the 
Speaker. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s only the board that can 
set them? 


Mr. Fleming: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: In other words, the Speaker 
has not the power that was suggested by the 
Camp commission report. The power effec- 
tively has gone to the board. 


Ms. Fleming: Yes. The terminology is very 
difficult. At that time the commission report 
talked about the office of the Speaker; actual- 
ly it has now evolved into being the Office of 
the Assembly, which is the name in the Act 
for the legislative assembly. Therefore, I 
think the term “Speaker” basically meant the 
administration, which has been created under 
the Speaker, and it presumably included the 
Board of Internal Economy. 


Mr. Cassidy: I now put my question direct- 
ly to Mr. Snow. Mr. Snow, do you think that 
it would be proper for a minister, either 
personally, through his riding association, or 
through his party, to supplement the salary 
of somebody working for him in this office? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Will you say that again? 


Mr. Cassidy: Should a minister supplement 
the salary of somebody working for him in 
his office here at Queen’s Park? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think what a minister or 
a member does with his own money is his 
own business. 


Mr. Cassidy: So you think that’s okay? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, I don’t do it, but 
some members had constituency offices before 
this came in; I had a constituency office that 
was paid for by my riding association. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you think it would be 
proper to supplement tthe salary of a civil 
servant, working in your department here at 
Queen’s Park, out of your personal funds or 
out of party funds? 


Hon, Mr. Snow: Well, no, I wouldn’t sug- 
gest that. I don’t see any resemblance between 
supplementing the salary of a civil servant 
and what someone might wish to do. Many 
of us had part-time staff or volunteer staff 


in riding offices before this legislation made 
funds available for that. 


Mr. Cassidy: There have been a number 
of guidelines passed down from the Board 
of Internal Economy, trying to keep the rid- 
ing offices from being partisan. Do you con- 
sider that the constituency office people are 
basically partisan like, say, the caucus staff 
in the various caucuses here, or non-partisan 
like somebody who’s in the civil service? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, I would have to 
think myself that I would hope that some- 
one who I would have in my constituency 
office would be of the same political belief 
that I happen to hold. 


Mr. Cassidy: But in the service they pro- 
vide, do they only provide service to Tories 
in your riding or to New Democrats in mine? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are you aware of the fact 
that members are— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I haven't gone out and 
hired the secretary of the New Democrat 
Party to be my riding secretary. 


Mr. Cassidy: But are you aware of the 
fact that members are in fact supplementing 
the salaries of their constituency secretaries 
in a number of cases? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I wasn’t aware of that. 


Mr. Cassidy: When party money goes to 
supplement the salary of somebody working 
in a riding office in a member’s constituency 
office, do you think that possibly affects the 
non-partisan nature of the office, as the 
Board of Internal Economy is trying to make 
out? 


Mr. Drea: In all fairness, that’s a question 
I don't really think anybody can answer. You 
can't impute motives to other people. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know why you're 
asking me that question. I’m not carrying on 
that practice. 


Mr. Cassidy: I'm asking you the question 
because I despair of getting any response 
from Mr. Auld, but you did seem to be taking 
an interest and maybe drawing some effect 
from some of the conversation we've had 
this evening on this question. 


Mr. Drea: In all fairness, I don’t think 
that’s the type of question to be answered 
objectively by anyone. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Surely the minister should 
make that decision, not you. 


Hon, Mr. Snow: As I’ve stated before, I’m 
here as a member. I sit on the Board ot 
Internal Economy as one of 125 members of 
the Legislature. 'm here tonight as a member 
of the Legislature who happens to be a mem- 
ber of that board, to assist in answering the 
questions of the members who are not mem- 


bers of the board. 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps I could just recount 
to you what has been happening in my rid- 
ing office, which was opened four years ago. 


Mr. Shore: I’ve been sitting on this com- 
mittee for the last two hours and this will be 
the fourth time I’ve heard that story. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s because the minister 
wasn’t here when we began this afternoon. 
We've had a revolving door with people 
coming in and out from the Board of Internal 
Economy. 


Mr. Shore: I'll tell you, one door is going 
to revolve right now. 


Mr. Drea: I would remind you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I yielded the floor to the member 
for Ottawa Centre (Mr. Cassidy) for one or 
two questions to the minister because the 
minister has a very valid reason for leaving. 
It has disintegrated into a cross-examination 
on questions that I don’t think anybody rea- 
sonably can answer. I’m about to pull back 
my yield on the floor. 


Mr. Chairman: I agree that this has been 
repeated before. Could we have the direct 
question that you wanted the minister to 
answer? 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay, I have asked most of 
my questions. The minister is clearly now 
aware that in my case and a number of other 
cases ridings are making up the salaries of 
these constituency people to the levels that 
are paid to our caucus people. It is our 
opinion that the work they do is at least 
commensurate, if not more responsible. There 
is simply no way in my case where we had 
our riding office for four years beforehand 
that we could cut the salary that we were 
paying to bring it down to the amount that 
was being offered through the Board of In- 
ternal Economy. 


Mr. Drea: That’s not the question. 


Mr. Cassidy: I am making a representation 
to a minister who has not been around. 


Mr. Drea: You have obviously misled me. 
You asked me to grant you something on the 
grounds you had a couple of questions to ask 
the minister. 


Mr. Chairman: I believe the question was, 
do you think you should subsidize your sec- 
retary in your riding office, right? 


Mrs. Campbell: Or his party should. 
Mr. Chairman: Or your party. 
Mr. Drea: Or others. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have an answer for 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not about to tell any 
member what he should do or what his party 
should do with its funds. 


Mr. Cassidy: Thanks a lot! 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think reasonable funds 
are being made available to members to run 
offices. If I overexpend the $3,600 for rent, 
telephone and services to my office, I expect 
that I will have to pay anything over the 
$3,600. If I want to enter into a lease at a 
higher rate than what the board has ap- 
proved, I would expect that I would have 
to pay. I wouldn’t expect anyone else to. 


Mr. Cassidy: But, on the other hand, if you 
have a riding secretary, it’s right that, be- 
cause of the Board of Internal Economy, you 
should exploit him or her to the tune of about 
20 per cent of the salary by wunderpaying 
them compared to what people are being 
paid working for the same member down here 
at Queen’s Park. It’s a very arrogant position, 
Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t feel I’m exploiting 
anyone. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well, you guys do it all the 
time. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any further ques- 
tion for Mr. Snow? 


Mr. Cassidy: I will yield to Mr. Drea, 
thanks very much. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Minister, I'm very sorry I 
got you into a position where you had to 
forbear for so long. Will you give my regrets 
to your staffP I thought it was going to be a 
moment or two or I certainly would never 
have yielded. Certainly if you want to leave 
now, by all means do. 


I would like to get back to Mr. Fleming, 
if I may. Mr. Fleming, having lived in the 
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downstairs of the north wing for four years 
in room 110, are you aware of the fact that, 
at least on the ground floor—and I bow to 
some of my colleagues, and perhaps Mr. Cas- 
sidy or Mr. Bounsall might help me about 
what the second floor is like—but certainly on 
the first floor one key opens every office? 


Mr. Fleming: I was aware that maybe Mr. 
Laws had a passkey that would be— 


Mr. Drea: No, one key; the member’s key. 
My key opened every door on that floor all 
the way through. 


Mr. Fleming: No, I wasn’t aware of that. 
[10:00] 


Mr. Bounsall: Every other Conservative 
member's door. 


Mr. Drea: All right; but on the first floor in 
any event. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes, it is the same in our 
caucus. The NDP keys open all the other 
NDP members’ doors. 


Mr. Drea: So that one key opens the entire 
second floor, because you are there? 


‘Mr. Bounsall: Now, yes; and prior to the 
last election, one key opened the NDP half 
and the Liberals, I believe, had a key that 
opened the Liberal half. 


Mr. Drea: In any event, I am glad they 
straightened it out. I have never tried to open 
one of their doors; I’m at kind of a dis- 
advantage. But that one key— 


Mr. Bounsall: I was always letting other 
people in. 


Mr. Drea: Okay, but it is of some signifi- 
cance that within a caucus, when they are in 
the partitioned offices in the north wing—and 
certainly on the first floor, which is the Lib- 
eral caucus—any member’s key opens every 
other member’s door. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s true. 


Mr. Drea: And on the second floor, which 
is now the NDP caucus, any key that is 
issued for one of those offices—to an NDP 
member, to a secretary or to the staff that 
they have up there—opens every other office. 


Mr. Cassidy: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Auld took the opportunity to 
leave without really making any excuses at 
all. Is he going to come back? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Auld will be back. 


Mr. Cassidy: He will be back? Okay. 


Mr. Drea: You are aware of that, Mr. Flem- 
ing? 


Mr. Fleming: I wasn’t aware of that, no. 


Mr. Drea: Well, in a place that was so 
security-conscious that everybody was worried 
about what everybody else was doing, surely 
there are people on the staff who know I 
am just recounting my old days; I don’t know 
what the numbers are now, but if I came in 
on Saturday I had to open up George Nixon’s 
old office, because that’s where tthe fuse box 
was to turn on the lights. Everybody knew 
that. I don’t know what it is like on the 
second floor— 


Mr. Bounsall: We had to open Janos Duk- 
szta’s office previously, and whose-ever office 
it is now, to put on the lights. 


Mr. Drea: In my time down there on the 
first floor—four years—I shave never ‘heard of 
a single theft from my colleagues; there has 
never been one. I don’t know what. life has 
been like on the second floor; I don’t know 
what it is like now. 


An hon. member: People keep leaving 
things ‘there. 


Mr. Drea: I just want to come back to 
the position that that kind! of situation in any 
other environment in society would be abso- 
lutely intolerable. It was done here because 
there is a position of trust. I am trying to 
reconcile the great fears that are expressed 
about the somehow disappearance of equip- 
ment when there is this overriding concept 
among members of such absolute trust that 
each and every one within a caucus, for good 
or for bad—whether you like each other or 
not—has one key and can go through any- 
body’s office; you could do anything you want. 
I find it extremely difficult to rationalize. 


Mr. Fleming: I don’t know what to say. I 
think our concern really is that it is not a 
case of anybody taking anything; it is simply 
the fact that— 


Mr. Drea: It disappears. 


Mr. Fleming: Yes. For instance, when we 
had the change of offices not too long ago— 
as you know—there was an enormous number 
of offices changing; a great many members re- 
tired or were not re-elected—there was simply 
a great deal of equipment around. Frankly, 
I was very surprised the other day to go up 
and look into our storerocms and see the type 
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of equipment that is around and has to be 
kept track of. 

As ‘I pointed out earlier, I am not an in- 
ventory man but Joe Miggiani, who is our 
finance officer, simply told me that we are in 
a situation where we have so many rooms 
and so much equipment to take care of that 
we just need to know where the equipment 
is. We have no fears of it being stolen or 
anything of that sort. It is mostly a case of 
simply being able to locate it. 


Mr. Drea: All right. Let’s take my office. 
Would you be able to tell me, within a 
reasonable amount of time, what equipment 
you have in my office? 


Mr. Fleming: I think we could probably 
tell you in a few minutes tomorrow morning. 


Mr. Drea: Would you? 
Mr. Fleming: Sure. 


Mr. Drea: Would you be prepared to tell 
me what equipment I have in my office? 


Mr. Fleming: Joe can look after that? 
Mr. Miggiani: As a back-bencher? 
Mr. Drea: No, me! In room 434. 


Mr. Miggiani: Within the government 


caucus? 


Mr. Drea: Yes, right upstairs. I just want to 
know what equipment I have in my office. 


Mr. Fleming: Sure, right. 


Mr. Miggiani: I can tell you what every 
member of Parliament— 


Mr. Drea: No— 


Mr. Morrow: I will give you my key to 
get in. 


Mr. Drea: No, I am sorry—may I speak 
directly to him, Mr. Chairman, I don’t want 
to mislead him? I’m not playing around with 
whether there is a rug on the floor or what- 
have-you. I want to know specifically within 
my office, which is 434, what government 
equipment JI have in there. 


Mr. Miggiani: I can tell you that tomorrow. 
Mr. Drea: Okay. And I'm not talking about 
the furniture or things like that, I'm talking 


about mechanical equipment. 


Mr. Miggiani: Typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, desks— 
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Mr. Drea: Adding machines, calculators, 
recorders, television sets, radios, flashing 
lights, the whole bit. I want to know what 
government—I'm interested. 


Mr. Conway: Was anything misplaced in 
that very major change that took place here 
in September, October? If so, how much, and 
how did it happen? 


Mr. Drea: I will tell you one of the things 
that has been lost, they lost a picture of mine. 
It was my own property. That’s the only thing 
I know that has ever been missing. And I 
can’t get it back. 


An hon. member: Look in the Office of the 
Assembly for it. 


Mr. Drea: No, no, the guy who tendered 
on it lost it and I can’t get the picture back. 


Mr. Chairman: There are several members 
here who still wish to speak. 


Mr. Drea: I still have the floor. With all 
due deference to Mr. Conway, Mrs. Campbell 
and Mr. Cassidy, everybody has raised a 
number of issues, I want to get back to my 
main thrust. He can’t tell me what govern- 
ment equipment I have. 


Mr. Fleming: Yes, tomorrow morning. 


Mr. Drea: Okay, it is 10 after 10, I know 
that. Tomorrow morning. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you got another ques- 
tion, Mr. Drea? 


Mr. Drea: Yes, I have a great many. In any 
event, it is news to you that there is a com- 
mon key on the first and second floors of the 
north wing. 


Mr. Fleming: Very definitely. 
Mr. Drea: You really never knew that? 


Mr. Fleming: No. Mr. Gordon Laws is 
responsible for plant maintenance and I 


hadn’t realized that that was the case. 


Mr. Drea: You know, oddly enough, Mr. 
Fleming, it was about a month and a half 
after I moved out of my office up to the 
fourth floor I discovered in my pocket I still 
had a common key and I went down and I 
found the Liberal and said, “Look, will you 
turn this in?” Then he didn’t even think that 
was strange; he could understand why it was 
still in my pocket. Well, then, can we get on 
to some other things? 


Mrs. Campbell: He didn’t think you stole 
it? 


Mr. Drea: No, as a matter of fact, the only 
other thing that is missing from the first floor 
is my name sign and somehow that got missed 
in the move. Whether somebody burnt it or 
what, I really wanted it for a souvenir. 


Mr. Peterson: Nobody would want— 


Mr. Drea: Well, at least, David, I am not 
a defeated candidate. 


Mr. Peterson: You will be, though. 


Mr. Drea: I doubt it. You have every op- 
portunity to try it but I doubt if you would 
move east. 


Mr. Peterson: Don’t get small. 


Mr. Drea: I’m never small with you, David. 
Can you tell me why, when we were signing 
real estate agreements for members’ offices, 
when the real estate law of this province is 
that there must be a first month and a last 
month submitted to the real estate agent— 
that is real estate law—and that that must be 
held in trust and cannot be touched under 
real estate law until the consummation of the 
agreement or the lease takes place, then the 
realtor takes his commission out, why the 
Office of the Assembly specifically said they 
had no authorization to pay it, that they 
couldn’t pay it, and that furthermore if the 
member complied with the real estate law 
of this province by submitting the last month’s 
rent along with the first month’s, which you 
were willing to pay, that there was no physi- 
cal way that the member could be reim- 
bursed because the payments went direct to 
the landlord? Can you tell me why that was 
done? Was that a ruling by the board, was 
that ruling in the office, or what was it? 


Mr. Fleming: I think [ll have to defer that 
to Mr. Miggiani. There is a technical question 
to it but I'm quite certain that any moneys 
the member might have had to put forward 
out of his own pocket would have been re- 
imbursed. I don’t think it has ever been a 
case of the member having to lose any money 
on it. 


Mr. Drea: Perhaps through you I could ask 
Mr. Miggiani. 


Mr. Bounsall: What about the deposit on 
the hydro then? I was told that was definitely 
not reimbursed; it was out of your own 
pocket. 


Mr. Drea: If you will excuse me, I was 
going to go on with security deposits with 
Hydro. which are a matter of administrative 
procedure, if not law, in this province. 
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Mr. Bounsall: I submitted it and it was sent 


back. 


Mr. Drea: Why was that done? Was that a 
rule by the board or was it an administrative 
rule? 


Mr. Miggiani: Was this the deposit? Are 
you talking about the lease—the first and the 
last month? 


Mr. Drea: I’m talking about the last month; 
I’m talking about any security deposit. Let’s 
take it another step forward. 


Mr. Miggiani: We have paid the first and 
the last month in many cases. We have pay- 
ments out for next September and next 
March. We have paid these in advance and 
I understand that we have made an error. 
We've changed it now because the Ministry 
of Government Services, which deals with 
leases, doesn’t pay this. The Ontario govern- 
ment is not subject to pay in advance for 
services we have not received. We have paid 
it and I feel we have made a mistake and 
I'll probably get—yes, we have paid it. We 
have paid the first and the last month until 
we— 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Miggiani, I am rendered 
speechless for the first time in my political 
career. How can I take a telephone answering 
service when the rules of the game are that 
they don’t trust you, not me? I’m being ser- 
ious about this. I am not the client; the 
government of Ontario is. They want a secur- 
ity deposit! Why? Because they do not trust 
the client. Why should I have to pay out ot 
my own pocket to the telephone answering 
service, the Hydro, the real estate, because 
the government of Ontario cannot be trusted 
to pay its bills? 


Mr. Miggiani: No member paid it out of 
his own pocket—not the lease. We paid it. 
We paid the first and last months. 


Mr. Drea: You paid it on the lease he- 
cause I pointed out that it was the real estate 
law of the province and who wanted to go? 
I'm still in a fight with the telephone answer- 
ing service. I have told them I am not going 
to pay out of my own pocket because the 
government of Ontario cannot be trusted. One 
of these days I’m going to get a writ for 
around $34, When that comes, I expect you 
to provide me with the funds to defend me 
in small claims court because it is your repu- 
tation which is at stake. 

These are very serious—I realize people 
find this facetious but these are very substan- 
tial problems. What about the Hydro? How 
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can I go to my own elected Hydro commis- 
sion, and everybody else in the borough of 
Scarborough must pay a security deposit—the 
obvious protection is you get your interest 
back—and say to them, “The government 
won't pay it”? 

I will tell you that if the Ministry of 
Government Services rents a building in Scar- 
borough4I have checked this—it damn well 
pays the security deposit to the Scarborough 
PUC or it doesn’t get any electricity or any 
water. 

I have to go to them and say, “Im a 
special case. Tm the MPP.” I’m sure Mr. 
Warner, who is not of my party, has to do 
that. I’m sure Mr. Lewis had to do it; Mr. 
Wells and Mrs. Birch. All I’m saying to you 
is sure, youve got rules, but surely some- 
where along the line this gets transmitted 
to the board to overlook this. I can under- 
stand. It’s a new beginning but has anybody 
said to the Board of Internal Economy, 
“We've kind of overlooked these things. You 
can hardly expect the member to put his 
personal money out.” 


Mr. Miggiani: I am not aware of a major 
crisis in this area. I have heard of this deposit 
and as far as I'm concerned, we’ve played 


ball. 


Mr. Bounsall: Have you paid any Hydro 
deposits, because mine was specifically re- 
fused? 


Mr. Drea: They haven't paid mine. 


Mr. Bounsall: Have you paid any Hydro 
deposits? 


Mr. Fleming: I think we would have to 
check with Mrs. Bailey. She could find out. 


Mr. Miggiani: I can check in the morning 
and find out. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay. What is your rule on 
it then? I gather it is a lclear no, as we have 
all found out. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: Frankly, I don’t recall 
anything in the minutes of the Board ot 
Internal Economy which deals with it one 
way or the other. 


Mr. Drea: That is what I am getting at. 
You are the last to learn of anything and it 
it wasn’t for this committee tonight—obvious- 
ly these things just aren’t transmitted to you. 
I don’t expect you to know them. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Again, it would seem to 
me that the route to the board, for all of us, 


is through our caucus member or through 
Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. Drea: Surely the route is through— 
with all due respect, that’s one way of doing 
it. I would prefer not to do it that way. I 
would prefer to go through the normal chan- 
nels. There is an administration there. They 
have operative rules and they carry them 
out. 

If there is something wrong with the oper- 
ative rule, I don’t feel it incumbent on me 
to sidestep it by going to someone in my 
caucus who then goes to talk to you. I would 
prefer that the thing come all the way 
through and if there is something wrong in 
the administration which somebody has over- 
looked—these people can’t change it—then it 
goes right to the board and the board says, 
“Yes, that’s something we overlooked and it 
will be taken care of.” Then it follows right 
down the stream; not just for the Conserva- 
tive members, but it follows right down 
stream for every member. I may be naive, 
but I think when we are dealing with your 
board and with this administration that there 
really isn’t a partnership. It is a question of 
the member. Therefore, I would prefer, and 
I think it’s quite logical, to deal right through 
the administration. 


[10:15] 


Mr. Fleming: We'll look into the matter. 
I’m afraid that I have not heard of it and I'll 
talk to Mrs. Bailey in the morning and find 
out the facts. 


Mr. Miggiani: The trouble with the deposits 
is were going to deposit a sum of money 
that’s going to remain with Hydro. 


Mr. Drea: I know, because you can’t be 
trusted to pay. 


Mr. Miggiani: That’s not the point. 


Mr. Drea: That is the point of a security 
deposit. It is the only valid point in law as 
to why you need it. 


Mr. Miggiani: It is deposited with Hydro 
and it’s going to stay there, and then when 
the lease or whatever it is is up, then we 
have to go and chase them up for it. 


Mr. Drea: No, Hydro will send it back to 
you with interest. If you’re disparaging the 
Hydro commissions of this province, Mr. Mig- 
giani, believe me you're talking to the wrong 
guy. 


Mr. Bounsall: In defence of them, I can see 
that they would say, “Look if it’s your money, 
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you'll be sure to get it back. Why don’t you 
do this for us?” 


Mr. Drea: I would be perfectly willing to 
do that. But I’ve been told there is no way 
I can be reimbursed for it. 


Mr. Bounsall: Your deposit? 


Mr. Drea: If I pay it personally, I cannot 
bill the legislative assembly. 


Mr. Bounsall: On the rental, yes; that’s a 
different problem. On Hydro I can see them 
saying, “Look, can’t you do this for us; it 
isn’t all that large?” 


Mr. Drea: I would be willing to do that, 
provided at the end of the time—and I don’t 
mind the $6 or the $15, or whatever—pro- 
vided at the end of the time, I can say: “Mr. 
Miggiani, the lease is up. Here’s the thing 
from Hydro. I now have the receipt back. 
Will you verify the lease is up and I'll go 
and collect it.” 

But I understand there is no way that I 
can reimburse it. Suppose I heve the office 
for 25 years— is my widow supposed to come 
in and say, “Look, I think maybe he made a 
deposit.” 

It's such an insignificant thing, Mr. Mig- 
giani. It’s obviously a matter of doing business 
in a day-to-day context of the way every- 
body else does business. Everybody else does 
it. I don’t hear the Steel Co. of Canada 
screaming about a deposit. I don’t hear priv- 
ate industry doing it. 


An hon. member: They don’t pay it. 


Mr. Drea: I don’t hear it when we have a 
rent review office in Scarborough. I checked 
with the Scarborough Hydro on the rent re- 
view office; I checked—deposit paid. 


Mr. Bounsall: By whom? 


Mr. Drea: Government Services. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Of course in that case I 
think the government was the lessor—and in 
the case of the constituency offices the mem- 
ber is the lessor. He gives a copy of the lease 
to the board; the board pays the rent and 
undertakes to pay it until the end of the 
lease. If there is an election in the meantime, 
there’s a different member. My understanding 
of Hydro is that they might require a security 
deposit from the lessor, who in this case is 
the member. Now, I don’t see any great prob- 
lem in the board paying that on behalf of the 
member, provided that Hydro then repays the 
board rather than the member. 


Mr. Drea: With all due respect, Mr. Minis- 
ter, I really think the government of Ontario 
has ways to make sure the Scarborough PUC 
repays on time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You brought up the point 
of a rent review office, which is rented by 
Government Services, who would pay what- 
ever deposits there were. 


Mr. Drea: What about the answering serv- 
ice? Are you prepared for someone on the 
Board of Internal Economy to get me out 
of what appears to be a small claims court 
case with TAS? Are you willing to pay the 
last month’s deposit on my behalf, provided 
TAS sends it back to youP They say they 
trust me—I’ve had an account with them for 
years—but they don't. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Maybe you should pay it 
if they don’t trust the government. 


Mr. Drea: No, but are you prepared to pay 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It would seem to me that 
there isn’t any great problem, provided we 
know about it and there is a method: of insur- 
ing that if the member drops dead that the 


deposit comes back to the government. 


Mr. Drea: You take it out of my group in- 
surance. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We want to make sure you 
keep it paid up. 


Mr. Drea: You can deduct it from my pay. 
Can I have some assurances? Mr. Bounsall 
has somewhat the same problem—and I’m sure 
other members dio. Can we have some assur- 
ance that within a reasonable period of time 
the Board of Internal Economy will consider 
this problem of day-to-day business and come 
up with a reasonable policy on it? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We'll consider it, and in 
the meantime we'll ask the staff to check with 
the Provincial Auditor to see what his views 
are, because we have to deal with him just 
like anybody else. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. 
Mr. Drea: No, no, no. 


Mr. Chairman: There is another member 
who would like a question. 


Mr. Drea: But I have other— 


Mr. Chairman: One more member; the time 
is running short. 
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Mr. Drea: Well, all right, I will bow out 
till tomorrow morning, but I just want to 
point out to you that for 40 minutes, when I 
should have been able to ask questions, I 
yielded to other members. 


Mr. Chairman: We won't be meeting again 
until next Tuesday night. 


Mr. Drea: Would you put me first on the 
list on. Tuesday? I think that’s fair enough. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Mr. McCague. 


Mr. McCague: I have heard a lot about 
how flexible the $3,600 is. It isn’t flexible 
enough to allow me to have a Zenith phone 
when that is the only thing out of the $12,600 
that I am asking for. I have been to the 
Speaker. I have been to the Board of Internal 
Economy. I have been told that it doesn’t 
include that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The board, as I recall—and 
correct me if I am wrong— 


Mr. Drea: Why don’t you ask for a dancing 
girl? They would pay for that. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If you wanted to include 
that as part of your $3,600 you could do it. 


Mr. McCague: I want a Zenith phone and 
I don’t want your $9,000. I don’t want your 
$3,600. I would like you to pay for a Zenith 
phone. I would expect that if it went over 
$3,600 I would have to pay, but I have been 
told that it is not included in the $3,600. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is not included in the 
telephone expenses. 


Mr. Drea: Put in a collect phone. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The $3,600 includes the 
cost of the telephone installation. The long- 
distance calls are included in your a 
card, so those do not come out of your 
$3,600. The Zenith operations, if you were 
to do it province-wide, could cost— 


Mr. McCague: I want to do it in my riding, 
to my house. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Then what you can do— 


Mr. Drea: Tell them to call collect and send 
them in a $5,000 bill. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What you can do is accept 
collect calls, which are not included in your 
$3,600. 


Mr. McCague: That doesn’t say that any- 
where. You can do it, yes, illegally I suggest. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: No. That was discussed 
this morning. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Chairman, could you put 
it to the minister that that was brought up 
this afternoon by Mr. Ruston, who wanted 
that sort of Zenith situation in his riding, 
and he was told that that was eminently 
reasonable and tthat should be easily 
arranged? 


Mr. McCague: I know it is reasonable. I 
want to get it, though; that’s all. 


Mr. Riddell: On that very point, I was 
promised by— 


Mr. Drea: We will cut that off right away. 


Mr. Riddell: —a girl by the name of 
Margaret Elailey. When I said that I was far 
short in my allotment, I was promised that 
they would include the Zenith line in with my 
allotment. After I put the Zenith line in they 
turned around and told me that the govern- 
ment wouldn’t pay for it. I have sent a letter 
into you or Marg Bailey about that. 


Mr. Drea: At least you didn’t steal it. 


Mr. Riddell: They can’t tell you one thing 
and then turn around and do the other. They 
definitely told me that, being I wasn’t any- 
where close to my allotment, I would be 
allowed to put a Zenith line in at the expense 
of the government. 


Mr. McCague: You did better than I did. 
Margaret Bailey turned me down. 


Mr. Riddell: She told me I could do it and 
that is why I did it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr, Chairman, it’s appar- 
ent that we are having a lot of birth pains 
in this new system. 


Mr. Chairman: I think the members have 
brought forth all their problems for the min- 
istry to look at. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Not the ministry. 


Mr. Cassidy: We are just beginning, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, the time is running 
just about out. 


Mr. Drea: Don’t you have any problems? 
You can use the last 2% minutes. 


Mr. Chairman: It appears that you don’t 
want to finish off item 13 at this time. You 
want to carry it over until next Tuesday night. 
Is that right? 
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Some hon. members: Right. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s lucky I got through 
those first 12 so quickly. 


Mr. Conway: Perhaps the hon. member for 
Dufferin-Simcoe might be allowed to continue 
till 10:30. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. 


Mr. McCague: I am not finished until I get 
a Zenith line. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, next Tuesday night 
we will meet to finish item 13, plus item 11. 
Mr. Wishart will be here at that time. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, when is there 
going to be an opportunity for the general 
discussion which we had promised ourselves 
after we finished these specific discussions? 


Mr. Chairman: That was supposed to fol- 
low after we finished 13, which we haven’t 
completed yet. 


Mr. Cassidy: We will do Mr. Wishart, be- 
cause we'll have him here, is that right? 


Mr. Chairman: Right, next Tuesday. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 11:14 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY OF HOUSING 


Mr. Chairman: Good morning, gentlemen. 
Now that the minister has arrived and we 
have a quorum we will convene. Do you have 
a statement, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
statement—a very, very lengthy one. 


Mr. Chairman: Let’s have it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Ii’s a very lengthy state- 
ment which I’ve decided not to bore you 
with. I think I will. 


Mr. Cassidy: You're just trying to outdo 
me in my leadoff. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, I am, quite frankly. 


I think it goes without saying that this is 
a relatively new ministry and still, for me, a 
relatively new portfolio. Consequently, this 
debate on the current fiscal year’s budgetary 
appropriations for housing seems to be an ap- 
propriate time to review at this committee the 
policy goals and the programmes of my min- 
istry. I therefore propose to touch briefly on 
the present policy and programme thrusts of 
the ministry and leave more detailed discus- 
sion of these matters to when the individual 
votes are being considered. 


For the most part, I would like to devote 
the opening statement to a frank analysis of 
the complex issues, as I see them, of the 
present high price of housing, the need for 
a contemporary definition of adequate housing 
and the overlapping problem of spending the 
whole of last year’s budgetary allocation 
which my ministry experienced. I have some 
views on how solving these problems might 
be approached and we would certainly wel- 
come your comments on them. 


You will recall from Housing Ontario/74, 
the ministry has five major policy thrusts: 
first, to bring some new housing more quickly 
into production than might otherwise be the 
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case; second, to rehabilitate existing stock and 
existing neighbourhoods; third, to discourage 
speculation; fourth, to broaden the mix of 
new housing by encouraging non-profit hous- 
ing; fifth, to reduce financial and regulatory 
obstacles by providing grants, loans, mort- 
gages and by streamlining government pro- 
cedures. 


These, of course, are under constant review 
and in a few minutes I shall be discussing 
some of the difficulties we have encountered 
in attempting to implement them fully. 


I believe the aims remain valid and that 
the programmes have made and can con- 
tinue to make useful contributions to meeting 
the overall housing goal. 


You will know, for example, that the 
purpose of the Ontario Housing Action Pro- 
gramme is to accelerate housing production in 
selected high-growth areas and to encourage 
private developers and builders to direct more 
units toward families of moderate and low 
income by improving the partnership among 
all levels of government and the private 
development industry. Our experience with 
OHAP has taught us a good deal and the 
programme has now been extended for 
another 12 months. 


Unconditional per-unit grants from $400 
to $600 will be available to municipalities for 
all units approved under agreements prior to 
next March 31. In addition, interest-free loans 
to cover the provision of major sanitary, 
storm and water facilities will be made to 
area and regional municipalities and grants 
for housing, engineering and planning studies 
will also be continued. 


From our experience with this programme 
we have developed considerable expertise 
in dealing with municipalities and with the 
development industry. It is hoped the relation- 
ships and techniques which have been gen- 
erated will prove of permanent assistance in 
facilitating the production of housing. 


In the field of rehabilitation, which I 
believe to be an important aspect of housing 
policy and one that will continue to gain in 
importance as society becomes more and more 
a conserving society which is aware of the 
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need to preserve all existing assets. Were 
planning to extend the Ontario Home Re- 
newal Programme to cover rental accom- 
modation. The extension would provide a 
new form of financial assistance to bring 
substandard accommodation up to minimum 
local structural, health and safety standards. 


It will permit the conversion to residential 
use of space above stores and other com- 
mercial functions where such use is _per- 
mitted by local bylaws. It will also provide 
funds to convert large, single-family dwellings 
into rental units, where local bylaws permit. 
Rental agreements with landlords are an in- 
tegral part of that initiative. 

The programme will apply in areas occu- 
pied predominantly by low and moderate- 
income families and which are not served by 
the federal residential rehabilitation assist- 
ance programme. This is a very deliberate 
decision made to avoid wasteful overlap. 
Funds will be allocated according to need 
rather than by size of population and _pro- 
gramme approval will be ‘contingent upon 
the municipality operating a property main- 
tenance and occupancy standards bylaw. 

In addition, the view of the government, 
shared by most municipalities, that new and 
existing housing functions in communities 
and not in a vacuum, is. reflected in the new 
Ontario downtown revitalization programme. 
This initiative is designed especially to help 
smaller municipalities. Its aim is to encour- 
age these municipalities to facilitate key 
revenue-producing development. The em- 
phasis is on encouraging sound business de- 
velopment. The method will be partly re- 
coverable loans to municipalities of up to 
two-thirds of the cost, plus below-market 
loans to rehabilitate existing revenue- 
producing buildings. I emphasize the loans 
are to the municipalities. 

Housing Ontario/74 referred to two 
methods of curbing speculation: the land 
speculation tax and extensive land assembl 
by the provincial government. I believe the 
land speculation tax has proved useful and 
it remains in force. Also, the government 
has assembled a substantial amount of land. 
The issues which surround the question of 
whether or not the government should con- 
tinue to assemble land and, if so, where, in 
what quantities and for what purposes, are 
among those I propose to discuss in a few 
minutes. 

Through community sponsored housing we 
are providing assistance to non-profit rental 
and co-operative groups. This approach en- 
ables charitable institutions, churches, ser- 
vice clubs and municipalities to participate 
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in broadening the mix of housing within the 
financial reach of low and moderate income 
groups. The programme is comparatively new 
and we are all leaning as we go along, but 
I’m glad to say the supply of funding seems 
to be in keeping with the capacity of these 
groups to absorb it. 

There has been a problem with interim 
financing and representations on this point 
have been successfully made to the federal 
government. CMHC is now reviewing its 
guidelines and is also funding a review of 
this question by the Ontario Welfare Coun- 
cil, which has been asked ‘to make recom- 
mendations. 

There hhas also been some difficulty with 
the complexity of the development and man- 
agement processes themselves, and my minis- 
try has approved several research grants to 
support an examination of this problem. In 
general, we are pleased with the approach 
and expect that will result in a reasonable 
flow of units which low and moderate income 
families can afford. 

In the matter of reducing financial obsta- 
cles to the production of housing, my minis- 
try has and continues to make available sub- 
stantial financial assistance in the form of 
grants, loans, mortgages and through the 
preferred lending programme. Again, I 
shall be returning in a few minutes to a dis- 
cussion of the twin difficulties that not all 
our available funds were utilized last year 
and that even the total amount available is 
still insufficient to meet the goal of afford- 
able housing for all Ontario residents. 

So far as reducing regulatory obstacles is 
concemed, you will know that we have al- 
ready reduced the approvals process for 
provincial agencies to 60 days, plus an extra 
30 days for consideration of special problems; 
weve delegated subdivision approvals to 
regional municipalities; you will know that 
we have a planned programme for further 
delegation; that there is, in the Ministry of 
Housing, a community planning advisory 
branch to assist municipalities, on their re- 
quest, with planning problems; and that a 
complete review of the Planning Act is now 
underway. 

I might also mention ‘that after extensive 
consultation with regional municipalities, the 
operations control branich in the ministry has 
developed ‘guidelines for the form and con- 
tent of both local and regional official plans. 
These are now being printed and will be dis- 
tributed shortly. 

They ‘will be used internally by the com- 
munity planning wing of the ministry and 
are expected to be of most use to smaller 
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municipalities and to my ministry in dealing 
with these municipalities. Very briefly then, 
Mr. Chairman, that is a summary of our ex- 
perience with Ontario Housing/74 and 
where we have found it useful to expand the 
aims announced at that time. 


I would like now to tum to an analysis of 
what I see as the principal housing issues. I 
propose to do this by considering the role 
of the provincial Ministry of Housing in rela- 
tion to the roles of other participants in the 
housing process and in relation to the respon- 
sibility of this ministry to contribute to the 
anti-inflation programme. This will assist in 
clarifying the directions in which the ministry 
can most usefully consider moving. 

First let me say that, in my opinion, ade- 
quate housing at affordable prices and within 
a sound planning framework for all Ontario 
residents remains a valid goal. It also re- 
mains true that in terms of quality, Canadians 
are among the best housed people in the 
world. Since 1953, the number of new houses 
built has consistently exceeded the number of 
new families formed, and that in a time of 
rapid population growth. In 1974, the most 
recent year for which figures are available, 
the number of new houses built in Canada 
was more than double the number of new 
families formed. 


In addition, an increasing number of non- 
family households have occupied their own 
accommodation. In 1974, the number of new 
units built was 1.4 times greater than the 
number of all new households, both family 
and non-family. The number of families 
doubling-up has been reduced from six per 
cent in 1961 to 3.5 per cent in 1971. 


In terms of living space per person and 
measures of quality, Ontario outranks even 
Canada. Between 1961 and 1971, rooms per 
person increased from 1.4 to 1.6 for Canada 
and from 1.5 to 1.7 for Ontario. In the same 
pericd the lowest income group in Canada 
increased its rooms per person from 1.2 to 
1.8. The most dramatic increase, 50 per cent, 
occurred where it was most needed, For pro- 
vision of living space, Canada ranks first in 
the world, together with the United States 
and the United Kingdom; and Ontarians en- 
joy 20 per cent more living space than the 
Swedes. 

In 1975, only 1.1 per cent of houses in On- 
tario were without flush or chemical toilets; 
1.7 per cent without piped hot and cold 
water; and 1.4 per cent did not have an in- 
stalled bath or shower. These very low figures 
include people living in the very remote 
areas of our province. 


If, then, there is no real problem either 
in maintaining the long-run supply of housing 
or in producing good quality housing, to the 
extent that the goal is still unmet, the diffi- 
culties, it seems to me, hinge on price, the 
need for a contemporary definition of ade- 
quate, and the reasons why some municipal- 
ities and their residents appear reluctant to 
accept housing designed to meet the needs 
of low and moderate income families. 

The problem of price is now being com- 
pounded because it is reaching higher and 
higher up the income scale. In doing so, it is 
raising the equally difficult problem of how 
much can governments spend on reducing the 
accommodation cost of an increasingly large 
segment of the population at a time when, in 
the interests of controlling inflation—itself a 
major cause of the price problem—all gov- 
ernment expenditures must be minimized! so 
far as is reasonably possible. 


My answer and the government’s answer 
to this question is in the estimates book under 
your hand. The 1976-1977 appropriations 
proposed for the Ministry of Housing are 
quite close to the amount of funds actually 
expended last year. For some programmes, 
which I believe can make a very concrete 
contribution toward meeting our overall! hous- 
ing goal, the amount of funding proposed has 
been increased. In others, where it has be- 
come apparent that merely pouring in more 
money will not reduce the price of housing, 
such is not the case. 


How then can the ministry best tackle the 
issue of price? First, I think it must be con- 
sidered in relation to the roles of other par- 
ticipants in the housing process. The produc- 
tion of no other single goods or service in- 
volves so many players—the private develop- 
ment and building industry, the federal gov- 
ernment, local and regional municipalities, 
other provincial ministries and agencies and 
the general public. 

I should like to spend a few minutes exam- 
ining the role of each of these participants 
and what effect each role has on the produc- 
tion of housing; and what the interaction of 
these various roles implies for the type of 
role which the provincial ministry can most 
usefully play. 


The private development and building in- 
dustry puts most housing on the ground and 
has made a major contribution to the high 
standard of housing in Ontario. The same 
skill and initiative which produced our over- 
all wealth also produced our high-quality 
housing. I think few would quarrel when I 
say we do not want to interfere with that. 
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At the same time we must recognize that 
the private sector is called upon to comply 
with the servicing and development standards 
set by the municipalities and that, to remain 
profitable, the industry must produce what it 
can sell. It has therefore produced the type 
of housing which most people want to buy 
but which they may not be able to afford 
or need. 

The federal government controls the money 
supply and the interest rate and therefore 
substantially influences the availability of 
mortgage funds and the mortgage rate. 
Monetary control is a powerful tool which, 
constitutionally, the province may not use. 
The federal government has chosen not to 
insulate housing against the impact of neces- 
sary monetary controls. 


The province is also substantially de- 
pendent on the federal government for the 
funds necessary to provide housing assistance 
to low- and moderate-income families. This is 
because the federal government still refuses 
to change the basis of revenue-sharing in 
this country. Even within the constraints of 
the present revenue-sharing arrangements, the 
federal government consistently refuses to 
move to block funding which would at least 
permit the province and the municipalities to 
distribute available funds among programmes 
most suited to local conditions. 

[11:30] 

Instead, the federal government initiates 
programmes which the province can then 
join on a cost-sharing basis, but all too often 
federal programmes overlap with existing 
provincial or municipal programmes. The 
result is frequently confusion and uncertainty 
among the general public and in the private 
building and development industry. I am 
happy to say that the federal government has 
now agreed to three year planning and prior 
consultation on programme development. 


In programme areas which are most ap- 
propriately federal, the federal government is 
singularly slow to move. Three years ago, 
CMHC and the Ministry of State for Urban 
Affairs announced the setting up of a federal 
mortgage exchange corporation. This would 
add materially to the liquidity of the private 
development industry and do far more to 
reduce financial obstacles to housing produc- 
tion than any provincial ministry could 
achieve. We still await the implementation 
of this mortgage exchange corporation. 


It is the area and regional municipalities 
which prepare official plans and zoning by- 
laws, set servicing and development standards, 
enter into developer agreements, set lot levies, 
provide a variety of hard and soft services 


and, in the case of regional municipalities, 
now have delegated approvals authority. If 
anyone feels it is necessary to defend the 
federal government on the issues, by all 
means do so. 


Mr. Bullbrook: No, no, we don’t at all. 
But don’t try to lie to us, Mr. Minister, and 
say that it’s unconstitutional for you to sub- 
sidize interest rates, because it isn’t. It isn’t. 
Don’t blame the federal government totally 
in that respect. 


Mr. Chairman: 


Mr. Bullbrook: You can move within the 
framework of your constitutional respon- 
sibility. You can move with respect to in- 
terest rates and you know you can, so don’t 
give us that pap. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: With respect, Mr. Chair- 
man, the hon. member will realize that I 
did not say there was anything unconstitu- 
tional about the subsidizing of interest rates. 


Order, order, please. 


Mr. Bullbrook: You said it was a federal 
responsibility. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I said monetary control. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Right, monetary control, 
but you can move in that respect. You know 
you have ample avenues to move. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, we can debate 
the issues as we get to the various items. 


Mr. Bullbrook: You bet your life we will. 
An hon. member: This is just the beginning. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. Mr. Minister, con- 
tinue. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have lots of time and 
you obviously do too. The influence of these 
activities on the production of housing is ap- 
parent and the municipalities must accept 
their share of responsibility for the high cost 
of housing and the relative insufficiency of 
moderately priced family housing. I make 
no bones about saying that the reluctance of 
many municipalities to accept assisted and 
pg housing has lengthened the waiting 
ist. 


In attempting to deal with the questions 
of price and a reasonable definition of 
“adequate” housing, the ministry therefore 
faces major jurisdictional constraints. It stands 
between federal financial control on the one 
hand, and municipal control over starts and 
servicing costs on the other. There is no point 
in pretending otherwise. By constitution and 
by custom, this is so. 
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Even on that middle ground where it can 
seek its most appropriate role, this ministry 
does not stand alone. It shares that ground 
with a range of other provincial ministries 
and agencies which provide trunk services, 
highways, hydro— 


Mr. Singer: They are bad too. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —pay municipal grants, 
contribute substantially to education costs, 
interface other major policy areas such as 
agriculture and the environment, with the 
provision of housing, and prepare regional 
policy plans. The provision of housing de- 
pends on some of these activities and it must 
necessarily co-exist with other equally im- 
portant considerations. 

The issues are very complicated. Neces- 
sary services and housing must be provided 
where they are required, which means in 
existing and growing population centres. 


Mr. Singer: Where there are people. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: At the same time, my 
government is fully aware of the pressures 
which this is putting on other land uses and 
of the need to encourage more evenly dis- 
tributed population growth throughout the 
province. We are planning new communities 
such as North Pickering and Townsend to 
moderate some of the extreme pressures in 
southern Ontario, where growth is most in- 
tense. The Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) re- 
cently tabled in the House a set of regional 
development proposals. 

I am quite clear that none of these aims 
can come to fruition without the provision 
of housing, and I am equally clear that the 
provision of housing must take its place 
among the many other aims of government. 
To pretend otherwise would be idle. 

Besides the industry and besides three 
levels of government, the wishes of the gen- 
eral public also influenice the housing pro- 
duction process. The public expects high- 
quality housing and expects a high standard 
of municipal services, and until recently they 
have been willing to pay the market price of 
housing. It is important to note this point 
carefully, because nothing can be sold at a 
certain price unless a customer can be found 
who is willing to pay that price. 

The other thing the public expects is that 
the government will provide appropriate 
housing assistance to those who need it. The 
difficulty with this expectation is that most 
people who already have a house would just 
as soon that assisted housing be provided in 
somebody else’s neighbourhood. 
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To this audience, I don’t need to belabour 
the many cross-currents and interactions be- 
tween the various participants in the housing 
process. What I do ask is that you keep in 
mind that, however much the price or the 
standard of housing might be affected by 
the mortgage rate or the desirability of a 
high standard of local libraries and recreation 
areas, the Ministry of Housing is only one 
among many players in the housing game. 

There’s no point in suggesting that one 
ministry should take over the world. What is 
required is ‘serious consideration of what a 
provincial Ministry of Housing can effec- 
tively do or propose. There’s one other re- 
quirement to put this discussion in perspec- 
tive and that is to indicate the scope of the 
problem. The social necessity of providing 
housing assistance to low and moderate in- 
come groups is now taken for granted. I want 
to remind you of the current income levels 
and how these relate to the price of housing. 

The figures I'm \going to quote are estim- 
ated, of course, and they’ve been updated 
from 1974 figures—the most recent available 
and published by CMHC and Canadian 
Housing Statistics/75—by an allowance for 
the average increase in ‘wages and salaries 
since then. On this basis, the lower third, in 
income terms, of Ontario's families have an 
annual income of less than $14,500 ap- 
proximately. The middle third thas a family 
income ranging from approximately $14,500 
to approximately $22,000. To qualify as be- 
longing to the upper third, a family must 
have an income of better than $22,000. 


You will know that the present family in- 
come limits for the HOME programme are 
$17,000 for a single income and $19,000 for 
two incomes. You ‘will also know that the 
very heavy demand for this programme in- 
dicates that most families in this income 
group, who are entering the housing market 
for the first time, cannot afford to buy hous- 
ing in the private market. It is clear that 
what we must do is seek practical and equit- 
able ways of bringing the market price of 
housing within reach of a much greater per- 
centage of the population. 

The first and perhaps the most important 
step towards solving any problem is to make 
a clear diagnosis of the causes, since other- 
wise the wrong treatment might be applied. 
In this case, I think we are looking at three 
specific problems which overlap. I think the 
reasons why the price of housing is so high 
overlap with the question of defining ade- 
quate housing and that both these issues 
overlap the reasons why this ministry has 


experienced difficulty in spending all the 
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funds it could allocate to providing housing 
assistance to low and moderate family income 
groups. 

To deal first with the causes of the price 
problem, we are all aware of the influence 
which the inflation rate has had. From 1971- 
1975, the labour and materials cost of con- 
struction went up by about 50 per cent. This 
affected not only the unit cost of building 
but the unit cost of pipes, highways and 
other support services necessary for housing, 
all of which are reflected in the cost of 
housing. Equally, we are all aware of the 
influence on cost of the high servicing and 
development standards now required by 
many municipalities. 

The price of housing is largely set by the 
price of existing housing, since transactions 
in existing housing outnumber those in new 
housing by approximately two to one. The 
price of housing rose more than the cost of 
housing. At least part of the reason for this 
is that consumers were willing to pay and at 
least part of the reason for this willingness 
was probably inflationary thinking—perhaps 
tomorrow’s prices will be higher than today’s. 
The rising price of housing also encouraged 
trading up and small-scale speculation, both 
of which increased the number of transac- 
tions and therefore exerted an upward pres- 
sure on price. 


There was also the question of high and 
rising expectations—consumer expectations— 
as to the standard of living, including the 
standard of housing, to which people felt 
entitled. There were expectations that the 
standard of living would go on increasing. It 
is here, I think, that the questions of price 
and of defining adequate housing overlap. 
Consumer expectations were also partly re- 
sponsible for rising servicing and develop- 
ment standards. 


This responsibility was partly direct—in 
that the standards were considered desirable 
in themselves—and it was partly indirect. Ex- 
isting residents preferred the effect of ex- 
pensive new servicing standards on existing 
property values. Consumers were not alone 
in this type of thinking. All levels of govern- 
ment, including the province, reflected the 
fact that we were living in a wealthy society 
and the municipalities were not adverse to 
improving their assessment base. . 


There were also, and still are, growing 
concerns about the preservation of agricul- 
tural land and the natural environment. 
These are very valid concerns and must be 
retained but I submit that so far there has 
not been very much realistic thinking as to 
the trade-offs which are necessary if both 


rural and urban development are to proceed 
to the best advantage. In particular, there 
has not been sufficient preparedness to con- 
sider seriously increasing housing densities, 
both for reducing the cost of housing and for 
saving land for other uses. It is at this point, 
it seems to me, that both the questions of 
price and of defining adequate housing over- 
lap with the difficulties we have experienced 
in spending this ministry’s available funds. 
Municipal resistance to rent-geared-to-in- 
come and no-fri]l housing can be traced, in 
part, to the high cost of soft services 
deemed appropriate to support residential de- 
velopment. This, of course, relates directly to 
the general level of expectations. Also, in 
some cases, existing residents frankly do not 
want lower-cost housing partly because they 
think it will affect existing property values 
and partly because they are afraid of the 
ongoing costs. Naturally, any local council 
has to be very much aware of local views. 
One consequence of this situation has been 
a shift in emphasis from building rent-geared- 
to-income housing to the rent supplement 
programme. But buildings to which the rent 
supplement can be applied must still be con- 
structed and the problems just mentioned 
have also harassed this endeavour. The maxi- 
mum percentage of rent supplement families 
which these buildings house is 25. The re- 
mainder of the accommodation in these 
buildings is for rent on the private market 
yet municipal sensitivity to servicing costs— 
the standards for which they have set—to- 
gether with the public resistance to fairly 
high density development have added to the 
difficulties of implementing such programmes. 
If anything, the influence of cost on pro- 
grammes designed to provide housing assist- 
ance has been even more pervasive than the 
influence of standards. It is now financially 
as well as socially less difficult to provide 
ownership assistance than it is to provide 
rental assistance. The whole cost structure, 
including maintenance costs, is at such a high 
level that even when financial assistance has 
been provided to put the buildings on the 
ground, the cost of subsidizing rental units 
in these buildings appears almost prohibitive. 
The result is that all levels of government are 
required to re-examine subsidy costs which 
are rapidly increasing. | | 
As I mentioned earlier, the need for hous- 
ing assistance to moderate income grouns is 
considerable but, unfortunately, the need 
among low income groups is even greater. It 
is clear, therefore, that both costs and atti- 
tudes must be modified to enable that signifi- 
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cant sector of the population to obtain ade- 
quate housing at affordable prices. 


You may have noticed in the paper re- 
cently a very frank report from the city of 
Toronto as to why it is having difficulty in 
meeting its housing targets. One of the prob- 
lems is cost. This is, perhaps, particularly so 
in downtown Toronto where land values are 
so high, where there is little room for new 
development, and where the costs of suitably 
renovating existing structures can be very 


high indeed. 


Naturally, there have been other difficul- 
ties as well at both the provincial and munic- 
ipal levels. I am not suggesting that price 
and attitude are the only reasons why some- 
times it is very hard indeed actually to im- 
plement assisted housing programmes. There 
has been overlap and confusion between fed- 
eral and provincial programmes. This has 
caused uncertainty among municipalities as 
well as builders and developers and com- 
munity-sponsored groups. 


In some cases, the latter groups have 
found difficulty in unscrambling how to go 
about getting assistance and to whom to 
apply for it. When I was speaking earlier 
about the experience we have had so far 
with community-sponsored housing, I told 
you of the steps we were taking to improve 
this situation. 


Problems remain in other areas. It’s 
flattering, for example, but confusing to find 
that the federal government was so impressed 
with the success of the HOME and OHAP 
programmes, which are onstream niow, that 
it introduced its Assisted Home Ownership 
Programme and the federal Housing Action 
Programme. There is overlap also in assisted 
rental programmes. Surely, it would be 
simpler and more efficient for all concerned 
if the two governments could get together 
with the municipalities—and the province and 
the municipalities have agreed on this—to 
make funds available for rational distribution 
within the province and not to indulge in 
overlapping programme design. 

In addition to the specific reasons which I 
have outlined ‘as explaining why there is a 
price problem, why there is an attitude prob- 
lem and why it is not always easy to spend 
housing allocations, it seems to me _ that 
these already complex questions are also 
underlined by the question of supply and 
demand, both of housing and of serviced 
land on which to build housing. Each side 
of this equation is complicated in itself. 

The demand side entails a whole range of 
questions concerning population ‘growth, im- 
migration, the very rapid growth rate of 
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large urban centres, on which it is clear that 
the provincial Ministry of Housing cannot 
impose unilateral answers. On the supply 
side there has been endless debate as to 
whether the appropriate role of government 
is to put in the services or assemble land. I 
submit that this debate has really been 
rather beside the point. 

[11:45] 

The government does put in the services. 
For each housing unit, the estimated cost to 
the public sector for associated hard and 
soft services is approximately $10,000, and 
that’s a fairly sobering amount. For various 
special purposes, the government has assem- 
bled land, but the question of the province 
acquiring land on a sufficiently large scale 
to provide for most future housing needs 
really does not arise. The capital cost alone 
would be prohibitive, to say nothing of public 
resistance to government acquisition or ex- 
propriation. Of course, the need for, and the 
huge cost of servicing would remain. 

The real questions to be addressed are, 
what causes the value of urban land to rise 
and why can it rise so quickly? 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s a very kind of super- 
ficial dismissal of a very important question, 
Mr. Minister, don’t you think? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I didn’t 
think we wanted to go into that in the open- 
ing statement, which I warned you was 
rather lengthy to begin with. I thought those 
were matters that might be discussed during 
the committee’s discussion of the items. 

The real questions to be answered are, 
what causes the value of urban land to rise 
and why can it rise so quickly? The short 
answer is that urban land gains in value 
from its location. The complete answer is 
long and complex, so I want to mention per- 
haps a few of the main contributing factors 
as I see them. 

The first increase in the value of non- 
urban land accrues from its proximity to a 
developing urban area and the expectation 
that it will be serviced. The public sector 
provides the servicing. This expectation can 
be modified or enhanced by the planning and 
zoning activities of the public sector. Either 
its value or its potential value will be in- 
creased by its accessibility, particularly to 
the urban core. Accessibility depends on 
transportation facilities, which are provided 
by the public sector. Urban land can fur- 
ther increase in value from changing accessi- 
bility as the town or city grows. Land for- 
merly considered distant from the core be- 
comes closer to it than new development. 
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The transportation facilities necessary to 
make new development accessible, and the 
enhanced facilities closer to the core that 
normally accompany urban growth, are both 
provided by the public sector. The list goes 
on and on. 

But the public sector does not create or 
enhance the value of urban land _single- 
handedly or in a vacuum. While it is true 
that few urban uses can occur without public 
sector intervention, these actions are closely 
related to the private ‘choices of individuals 
and families seeking a place of residence an} 
of firms seeking a place of business. The 
price of urban land is now the single highest 
‘cost ‘component in the price of housing. 
Everyone, both as resident and taxpayer, has 
shared in the process of adding value to 
urban land. Everyone is now affected by the 
price of housing and all taxpayers share the 
prospect of the untenably high cost of pro- 
viding housing assistance. 

It would be unreasonable to expect either 
a single or a simple solution to so complex 
a set of questions, with so many interrelated 
aspects, and when there is such a variety of 
participants in the housing production proc- 
ess. It seems to me, therefore, that this 
ministry must concentrate its approach on 
areas which it can influence, directly by its 
own actions, indirectly by proposing reason- 
able and equitable approaches to other par- 
ticipants, or a combination of both. 

There’s one role for my ministry about 
which I have no doubt—that of leadership by 
focusing the growing awareness of the adjust- 
ments we all must make to our changed 
economic circumstances. In fact, my minis- 
try assumed this role some time ago, when 
a study on urban standards was commissioned. 
The main purpose of the study was to find 
out whether lower housing costs would result 
from reduced standards. The report is now 
complete and the answer is, yes, cost savings 
from $6,000 to $8,000 per lot are possible by 
using standards which are already accepted 
in various parts of this province. 


The study was painstaking in its thorough- 
ness. Care was taken to ensure that the re- 
ductions suggested were never extreme. The 
standards which the report now proposes 
meet CMHC requirements for outdoor space 
and separation, and provide for increased 
landscaping, privacy screening, more play area 
and improved control over design and siting 
of units. Rational site planning standards are 
the key to the new proposals. Seventy-five 
per cent of the potential savings would result 
from reduced lot sizes, and 25 per cent from 
engineering changes. 


The report is now being circulated for 
comment and I anticipate that it will begin 
to focus public debate. The report poses two 
large questions concerning acceptance of the 
recommendations. Will the concern of the 
municipalities with their revenue base impede 
the use of the proposed standards, and will 
the savings in cost be passed on to the 
home buyer? 


The first question reflects the issue of soft 
servicing standards—such things as arenas and 
other so-called soft services. This, in turn, 
relates directly to my earlier discussion of 
high and rising expectations, of the attitudes 
of everyone—including government—engen- 
dered by living in our wealthy society and 
of the influence of inflation on all necessary 
costs. 


I am aware, of course, of municipal resist- 
ance to the size of municipal grants included 
in the Treasurer’s recent budget. I have no 
apology to offer for the Treasurer's action 
because I would remind you that grants to 
municipalities and school boards, included 
in the budget, represent an increase of $225 
million over last year and a growth rate of 
7.8 per cent. Nobody likes restraint in the 
rate at which expenditures can increase but 
it must be exercised. The inflation rate must 
be brought under control and we have to 
learn to live within our means. 


The second question, as to whether cost 
savings from reduced standards will be passed 
on to consumers, also harks back to an earlier 
discussion of consumer expectations and pur- 
chasing behaviour. My ministry will certainly 
be examining what can be done toward en- 
suring that some buyers do receive the benefit 
of cost savinigs. It will also be interesting to 
see whether consumers are willing to take the 
trouble to find out what servicing and devel- 
opment standards have been employed on 
the lot for any unit they propose to purchase 
and whether they will refuse to pay an un- 
reasonably high price. . 

Another factor which has been adding to 
lot prices is municipal cash imposts. Again, 
municipalities have been charging cost im- 
posts to offset the total cost of providing 
services considered appropriate in support of 
residential development. ; 

Cash imposts are normally paid by. the 
developer and ‘so form part of his cost on 
which he must pay servicing charges and 
earn a profit. The questions to be answered 
then are: she 


Should the applicability of cash. imposts 
revert to the actual area of new development? 
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Should municipalities be required to de- 
monstrate the actual cost of necessary serv- 
ices for new development? 


Should imposts be paid by the home buyer 
rather than the developer so that the home 
buyer will know the cost of services associated 
with housing development and be able to 
relate this to the standard of servicing? 


Should the former practice of homeowners 
choosing and paying for an enrichment of 
services over a period of years be rein- 
troduced? 


And the overall question: How far should 
the province legislate what the municipalities 
and home buyers can or cannot do? 


I mentioned earlier that a complete review 
of the Planning Act is under way. You may 
have noticed that the brief of the Provincial- 
Municipal Liaison Committee to the recent 
tri-level conference recommended that the 
provincial and federal governments accept 
the official plan as the key instrument of the 
municipal planning process. 


The system is far from perfect but success 
with it to date does seem to me to indicate 
the usefulness of short-run as well as long-run 
planning. In its present form, the official plan 
is mainly a long-run document. Long-run 
planning, of course, remains essential. There 
must be farsighted land use allocation and 
planning provision for the location of major 
services but it may be worth examining 
further whether a more flexible short-run ap- 
proach to planning and development should 
also be encouraged. 


A familiar example of the approach I have 
in mind is the municipal housing policy state- 
ments. These have proved a useful way for 
the ministry to receive advice from munic- 
ipalities as to their expected total housing 
requirements. They have also indicated what 


assisted housing municipalities expect to need 


and are prepared to accept. This has been 
useful to OHC, to OHAP and to the various 
rehabilitation programme planners and, of 
course, approval of housing policy statements 
has been necessary to qualify for municipal 
Jand assembly funds which, in turn, is assist- 
ing to focus public sector land assembly. In 
several ways, therefore, the statements are 
serving a co-ordinative purpose. 

I should like to summarize my present 
policy stance by saying that after taking into 
account the roles and influence of other par- 
ticipants I see my ministry as giving leader- 
ship in providing adequate housing at afford- 
able. prices and within a sound planning 
framework by: 


Actively advocating ways in which house 
prices might be reduced; 

Working toward a clearer understanding 
and acceptance of federal-provincial-munic- 
ipal responsibilities and, because housing is 
a mixed private-public enterprise, facilitating 
the role of industry; 

Assisting in the conservation of the existing 
housing stock; 

Requiring that all resources of either funds 
or staff allocated to housing be demonstrably 
employed in the most effective way. 

I think I will have ample opportunity over 
the next number of days to have the views 
of the members of the committee. 


Mr. Cassidy: I'd like to open by thanking 
the minister for that statement. I can’t re- 
member a leadoff on estimates for any depart- 
ment in the last four years which tried to 
come to grips with the policy issues as wel! 
as the minister has tried to do. I disagree 
with the wav in which you are handling 
things and I think that because your govern- 
ment is a Conservative government you prob- 
ably don’t have the fortitude to do the things 
which are necessary to resolve some of the 
problems you are talking about. But I ap- 
preciate this approach and I hope the esti- 
mates can continue on the kind of tone you’ve 
set. 


I’ve made a number of notes as I've gone 
through but I have to say that probably some 
of these things I will absorb and come back 
to you with as we go through the individual 
items. It’s a bit difficult to keep in touch with 
everything. Perhaps I can make these com- 
ments, though— 


Hion. Mr, Rhodes: Excuse me, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should have said earlier that if you 
wish copies of the statement they can be 
made available to you to peruse at your 
leisure. 


Mr. Cassidy: Sure, I think we'd appreciate 
that. I’m glad we have a briefing book in- 
cidentally, although it seems to be at least 
as informative as last year. I’m sorry it 
couldn't come earlier although I appreciate 
that you may have been as surprised as we 
were by the earliness of the consideration 
of these estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Considering I was here 
last October I didn’t exactly— 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right, we were here 
only six months ago. One of the things I was 
going to say was that I had a look this week 
at the leadoffs of last October and, in many 
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ways, many of the things which could have 
been said to lead off these estimates were 
said then. You didn’t do that last time, Mr. 
Minister— 


Mr. Shore: He said “next year.” 
Mr, Cassidy: Maybe, that’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If you have the same 
minister. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s actually interesting as 
well, listening to your statement as somebody 
who has been concerned about housing and 
has been advocating a number of things for 
a number of years, to find you now accepting 
—not just you, obviously; your department 
and a whole group of interested parties in the 
housing field—things which as recently as two 
or three years ago were radical things being 
said by the New Democrats, for God’s sake. 
Your people really didn’t accept them at all. 

It is also fair to note that the acceptance 
of a social housing policy—or at the least the 
goals of a social housing policy—on the part 
of this ministry is a very recent kind of con- 
version. It’s only three years since the min- 
istry was formed and prior to that Ontario, 
where the constitutional jurisdiction for hous- 
ing lay, simply did not exercise that juris- 
diction at all. 

There was no focus for that jurisdiction. 
There was no ministry. The minister is critical 
of CMHC—with justice, I think, in a number 
of cases—but before three years ago you sim- 
ply used to stand aside here in Ontario and 
let CMHC do the running. That was fine as 
far as the Ontario government was concerned. 

I'm a bit concerned—I don’t think you're 
really saying this—but there has been a ten- 
dency at times at the provincial level to 
blame the municipalities and to blame the 
feds and to blame the private sector and may- 
be to blame the mortgage lenders and things 
like that and somehow leave the provincial 
sector blameless. That’s not what you’ve done 
in your statement because you have accepted 
the role, but you need to beware of that kind 
of thing. 

I think you’ve also dusted over awfully 
lightly the failure of your ministry actually 
to spend the amount of dough you had allo- 
cated to you last year. The underspending 
of $57 million, I think it was, which the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) scooped up from 
you in March represents a very substantial 
failure in implementing the programmes 
which this ministry set out to do last year. 

It seems to me that the programmes which 
were underspent were not that difficult to get 


into. Most of the money which was under- 
spent was not directed to building unaccept- 
able ghettos of low-income housing in the 
middle of Rockliffe Park and Rosedale and 
other places which would be bound to object. 
It was for moderate and middle income 
housing to be funded in various ways through 
the Ontario Mortgage Corp. I suspect we'll 
find when we get into the details of the 
estimates that most of the $57 million came 
from that source. 


In other words you were not capable of 
doing in the ministry the easiest part of your 
job. If you couldn’t implement that, how the 
devil are you going to implement the more 
difficult problems of regulating land prices, 
of persuading or controlling or compelling 
municipalities to change some of their ele- 
vated views about standards and site servicing 
and that kind of thing? 

[12:00] 

I want to make another specific suggestion 
in response to what you have put forward, 
Mr. Minister, and that is this. I would sug- 
gest that as part of your public relations 
programme with the municipalities we prob- 
ably all need to know more than we know 
now about the costs and revenues that are 
attached to the residential units in munici- 
palities. You may recall, three or four years 
ago the borough of York did a comparison 
about the revenues and costs attached to 
building highrise or building lowrise, and 
they found out that there was essentially no 
difference between them. What they didn’t 
compare, though, was the picture as between 
a new unit and the picture as regards an 
established unit. 


In fact, every homeowner and every tenant 
in the province is subsidized in the sense 
that the taxes that he pays on his housing 
unit does not pay for the cost of services 
to that housing unit and to the people who 
live there, probably with the exception of 
very high value property in places like Forest 
Hill or Rosedale, and they get subsidies dif- 
ferent ways. 


If you take an average residential unit 
paying about $700 a year in taxes, you will 
probably find that anywhere between $1,000 
to $2,000 per year is spent on hard and soft 
services for that particular housing unit and 
its residents; more if they happen to have 
two or three kids of high-school age who are 
each receiving a provincial subsidy cf maybe 
$700 or $800. There is a lot of cross- 
subsidization from commercial and industrial 
development which more than pays for itself 
to residential development that less than pays 
for itself. 
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I have a hunch that a lot of the imposts 
and a lot of the other things that are being 
done to try to keep out new development 
are based on the premise that each new 
housing unit should return in taxes the total 
cost of the services that are provided to the 
unit and for the residents of that unit. It 
doesn’t even take into account the fact that 
every time you add a new housing unit you 
have a certain amount of new commercial 
development, a shopping centre and that kind 
of thing, in order to service that unit, so 
that there are new tax revenues that auto- 
matically come along, and there are also jobs 
that go along with the development of new 
housing. I would have thought you could 
come up with that fairly quickly, and that 
might also help in the ministry’s end of the 
discussions with local municipalities. 


It is curious that the biggest single cost 
attached to new development is the cost of 
education. Municipalities often argue, or are 
believed to be arguing, that we can’t have 
a lot of this kind of new development in our 
municipality because the school tax costs are 
going to be so heavy when you bring in a 
project of a lot of two, three and four 
child families. But, in fact, the municipalities 
that handle the planning and zoning are not 
responsible in any meaningful way for the 
education costs, because those are met by 
other municipal authorities under our split 
municipal system. 


In the States and other jurisdictions where 
education is a direct municipal responsibility 
that might be a more reasonable position to 
take, but the municipalities just aren’t af- 
fected by that. I would have thought the 
equalization programmes in the province are 
such that, say, between Nepean and Ottawa, 
a high-child and a low-child area, or between 
Mississauga or Etobicoke and Toronto a 
high-child vs. a low-child area, the burden 
of education costs on ‘housing is basically 
pretty much equalized by the foundation 
plan which the province has brought: in, by 
the way in which rents are related to the 
ability of the municipality to afford. 

Those are sort of general comments that I 
wanted to make in relation to your statement. 
I had some more specific comments that were 
part of my opening statement, Mr. Chairman, 
although I have already anticipated some of 
them in these comments. Let me start by say- 
ing that, just for the record, we are going to 
propose some cuts in your budget. Because 
it’s housing and because it’s a strong priority 
with the New Democratic Party, the cuts are 
net going to be particularly great. We have 
been going through a number of depart- 
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ments, and we have a hunch that there is 
fat or there is overspending in a number of 
areas, and given the kind of feelings that 
people have been expressing over time, and 
given the kind of rhetoric that your govern- 
ment has put forward about the need for 
restraint, we are going to bring forward some 
areas for restraint. 

I suggest to you that that may be resisted 
by your members, and it may also be resisted 
by the Liberals, who have been the apostles 
of restraint in the past. That will be an in- 
teresting exercise when we get into the speci- 
fics. I can tell you that last— 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s interesting the number 
of Liberals here interested in this department, 
as opposed to anyone else. 


Mr. Cassidy: My caucus has complete con- 
fidence in me. 


Mr. Cunningham: You are the resident ex- 
pert on this. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. 
Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Cassidy: I can recall, Mr. Minister, the 
number of times that I was exhorted over the 
radio last spring, as I drove down here, to 
get in on the homebuyers’ grants. You may 
recall that I played a tape of one of those 
things, about how Ontario was doing its 
share. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Did you get in on it? 
Mr. Cassidy: No, my secretary did. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You didn’t? 


Mr. Cassidy: No, my secretary did, because 
she has— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You mean you didn’t get 
it for your place? 


Mr. Cassidy: No. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, you: should have. 
Does that help out the people you evicted 
when you took it over? 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right, yes. 

Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 

Mrs. Campbell: You are sharp today, John. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, mean. 


Mr. Cassidy: The recovery in the housing 
market this year so far simply gets us back 
to around the 1974 levels of housing con- 
struction, and while you, Mr. Minister, talked 
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about the rate at which housing starts have 
led family formations over the last 20 years, 
I notice that you did not make for once a 
housing target, or a housing prediction, either 
for the current year or in terms of what the 
government wants to do. 


Mr. Shore: The Treasurer did. 


Mr. Cassidy: I would assume that that’s a 
very significant omission, and! that the targets, 
both of the Comay report and of Housing 
Ontario/74, have now been abandoned, and 
that you have simply decided to take what 
you can get, and put the best face on it, and 
not to lead with your chin, as so many pre- 
vious ministers in this portfolio have done, by 
making a prediction which inevitably was 
never fulfilled. 

You may recall that both Comay and the 
Housing Ontario report talked about the need 
for around about 100,000 starts per annum. 
We have been looking at that, as you have, 
and in fact it interested me that some of the 
re-evaluations we have been making in our 
housing policy, which also comes under re- 
view from time to time, are moving in direc- 
tions which are clearly being taken by the 
department as well. 

The material which the Treasurer tabled 
on planning included demographic projec- 
tions which indicate quite clearly that actions 
have been taken by the ministry, based on 
estimates of population growth and so on, 
which now are no longer realistic. In other 
words, probably the overall itarget of Housing 
Ontario/74 of a million over 10 years, is too 
high, because family formations are slowing 
down and immigration into this province is 
slowing down. They are all going off to set 
up with the blue-eyed Arabs in Alberta, and 
Ontario is not getting as much interprovincial 
migration as it used to. There may even be 
beginning to emerge a slowing down of intra- 
provincial migration, partly because of the 


high— 
Mr. Kerrio: They go to BC too, Mike. 
Mr. Lane: Not now. 


Mr. Cassidy: They are going to BC as 
well; particularly when there is an NDP gov- 
ernment they are going out there. 


There may be less intraprovincial migration 
into the “golden horseshoe,” partly because 
of rising housing costs in this area and partly 
because of a change in people’s values. Cer- 
tainly in the States the slow growth and 
negative growth of more rural states like 
Wyoming and Vermont, and places like that, 
are now experiencing a renewed growth, and 


some of the fast-growth areas are having 
slower growth, and that may well be happen- 
ing here as well. 


All of those things influence the amount of 
housing starts we are going to need. In the 
short run, however—which means over the 
next two or three years—it seems to us that 
even if a need to catch up with the trend 
line of Housing Onterio/74 may no longer 
exist, we have been arguing at times that 
maybe our housing starts should get back up 
to 115,000 to 120,000 a year to get back on 
to the trend line of what the minister was 
projecting a couple of years ago. 

You can’t use the change in demographics 
as an excuse to simply say, “We will stop 
encouraging a high rate of construction in 
the province.” While the priority has obvi- 
ously shifted to affordability, I think you 
would admit, Mr. Minister, that if there was 
affordable housing coming on to the market, 
the effective demand in the market will be a 
hell of a lot higher than the effective demand 
which is now running at 75,000 or 80,000 
per year. 

This year we'll absorb about 75,000 or 
80,000 housing units, but you literally could 
put another 100,000 units cn to the market 
and see them taken up if they were directed 
to people in the income ranges of under 
$17,0C0 or $18,000—the people who queue 
up for HOME lotteries and who are now 
underhoused, not in relation to expectations 
that you describe but in relation to kind of 
reasonable requirements for family housing. 


It seems to us, therefore, as a party, that 
the ministry should, in fact, have a housing 
target. You should be talking about starts at 
least around the 100,000 a year level, and 
you should make sure that a very high pro- 
portion of those starts are directed to people 
in the lower half of the income range, who 
are the people who have suffered the: most 


from the lack of housing policy and from 


the very high increase in housing costs over 
the last three or four years. , 


~ You’ve heard me talk, Mr. Minister, with 
regret about the way in which the OHAP 
programme, for example, was directed. About 
60 per cent of it was directed to’ people 
earning more than $20,000 per annum.: Even 
on the most recent family income figures 
that you’ve just given, that means- most of 
the OHAP programme has been directed to 
the people in the upper half of the. income 
ranges, when clearly the need was to people 
in the lower half of the income ranges.. 
I’m not going to quote what is in. the 
Toronto Real Estate Board’s newspaper but 
I picked it up in preparation for these esti- 
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mates. It is significant that as you look 
through the listings, there is barely a house 
which is advertised on the market selling for 
less than $50,000. The average in the Tor- 
onto area is about $60,000. if you take out 
the two-bedroom condominiums and other 
units that aren’t particularly suitable for 
families, you probably get up to $65,000 or 
$66,000, The cost of housing for people who 
are in this particular metropolitan area who 
are getting into the market for the first time, 
is running around $500 or $600 per month, 
and therefore requires an income of some- 
thing over $20,000 per year. Those are the 
kind of chips you have to put on the table 
in order to survive. 


Ottawa isn’t much different, and when you 
lock into the smaller communities, God, you 
find even in the smaller communities that the 
income requirements are quite unreal when 
related to the income expectations that people 
can have in the industries of those communi- 
ties. 


The only way that people who work in 
Orillia can afford to live is by going 20 miles 
out in the country. The homes being built in 
Orillia are being taken up by the people from 
Barrie who can’t afford to live in Barrie be- 
cause the homes in Barrie are taken up by 
the people who have work in Metro and 
cant afford to live down here. That’s the 
kind of situation to which your ministry has 
obviously contributed. 


I notice that the minister did not talk at 
all about the Ontario Economic Council’s 
recent report on housing. I don’t want to go 
into that in particular length, but it seems to 
me that the Economic Council was a lot 
tougher with the ministry on the question of 
affordability and on the need for programmes 
to benefit people in the very low income 
ercuvs. If what the minister says is correct— 
which is that it is going to get tougher and 
tougher to provide rental housing at rents 
that people in low income ranges can afford 
—then what the devil is going to happen? 
What responsibility have we got to people 
who. handle the scut jobs, the dirty jobs? 
What responsibility do we have to the in- 
creasing number of single-parent families who 
are now the bulk of people in the poverty 
range? There is no answer coming from the 
ministry to that kind of question. 

[12:15] 

What are you going to do about the very 
obvious need, which was underlined by the 
Economic Council, to provide a_ shelter 
supplement or some other form of general 
assistance to people in low income, high 
impact housing needs such as single-parent 


families? Right now, of course, we have a 
very inequitable situation. They pointed out 
that OHC, for example, serves perhaps eight 
per cent of the people with comparable 
needs. Most people who would qualify for 
OHC either can’t get in or for various rea- 
sons just can’t stand it and wou'dn’t want 
to try. There is nothing particularly being 
done for them. 

Mr. Rose was up in Ottawa the other day 
—I say this to Mr. Riggs—and said that the 
OHC was going to get out of family housing 
completely. It was all going to be rent sup- 
plement from now on. That’s quite an alarm- 
ing and amazing thing to say because it 
means that instead of little being done for 
family housing, nothing will be done at all. 


You will come in with great statistics 
about the number of one- anid two-bedroom 
apartments you have been able to get under 
rent supplement. The dollar sign will pre- 
vail when you look at the costs you are being 
asked to pay and the degree of deep subsidy 
required for rent supplement on three- and 
four-bedroom family units. You won't talk 
about the rent supplement units you are 
losing every year now that the programme 
has been around for four or five years. 


Effectively, the whole commitment to low- 
income housing which, in its own way, was 
represented ‘by the programme of OHC four 
or five years ago has simply been abandoned. 
Along comes the Ontario Economic Council 
and says it isn’t just rent supplement that we 
need. We don’t want to make people go 
through hoops. People ought to ‘have a rea- 
sonable kind of choice in getting suitable 
housing accommodation even if they happen 
to have low incomes and you have to do it 
through a form of shelter supplement. This 
government, of course, has no answer to 
that at all. 


Old-party governments, of course—it has 
been a traditional Liberal solution as well— 
say what we need is income redistribution 
on a general level and so we are going to 
have a guaranted inicome plan or something 
like that. That’s all very nice but we have 
been talking about it for nine or 10 years. I 
was in Niagara Falls in 1969, I think it was, 
when Bob Stanfield got the Conservative 
Party to agree to a guaranteed income plan. 
Nothing has happened and clearly nothing 
is going to happen now that Mr. Stanfield 
is no longer the fester I can’t expect it from 
James Taylor. . 

It has been promised and talked about by 
the federal Liberals since time began and 
frankly I despair of them as well. The federal 
Liberals, with respect, Marvin, have a much 
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stronger reform wing than the Ontario Lib- 
erals have at this particular time. 


Mr. Riddell: If your people had the reins, 
you would spend this country into oblivion. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you think so? 
Mr. Bain: What about the federal Liberals? 


Mr. Shore: I figure we have enough prob- 
lems in the province without worrying about 
all the other governments. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Cassidy: The thing about redistribu- 
tion is that im housing in particular the 
situation is grossly unfair. The lower your 
income, the higher the proportion of it you 
spend on housing. The higher your income, 
the lower the proportion you spend on hous- 
ing. It is like a reverse tax. If you put it in 
a tax situation, it would mean that people 
earning ‘$10,000 a year would pay half of 
their income in tax and people earning 
$100,000 in income would pay 10 per cent 
of their income in tax. 

That's essentially what happens in the 
housing sphere although it isn’t a tax. It’s a 
shelter cost. That's why the need for a 
shelter allowance is particularly acute. 
Whether or not we ever get to a guaranteed 
income or income redistribution in our time, 
it is feasible to talk about a shelter allowance 
scheme directed to young families with kids 
under the age of six or seven where there is 
a need for the mother or one of the spouses 
to be at home, and directed to older people 
and to people who are particularly poor. 


Restraint or not, as the minister has said), 
on an average we are well housed in this 
province. We live in one of the most fortunate 
jurisdictions in the entire world, and one 
really wonders whether it shouldn’t be pos- 
sible for us to resolve this kind of problem. 
There seems to be some indication that rela- 
tively speaking, the degree of poverty, or the 
number of people below the poverty line, js 
actually going down in the last year or two 
in relation to the overall population. 


It is not an insuperable problem to give 
people who are poor the wherewithal at least 
to resolve their problems of housing poverty, 
even if you can't resolve their overall prob- 
lems of poverty. Housing poverty is one of 
the major symptoms of poverty overall. If 
somebody rejects a shelter allowance and de- 
cides that he still prefers to live in a shack 
that should be his right. I don’t think ae 
government should tell somebody he has got 
to live here or here or here. Under the Con- 


servatives though, in fact, you do tell many 
people that they have got to live here—this 
senior citizens project, this rent-geared-to-in- 
come project—because otherwise people sim- 
ply can’t afford to survive. 

I must say that when we get to the speci- 
fics of this ministry I think we are going to 
talk about some of the failures and some of 
the problems that you, Mr. Minister, are now 
responsible for in a way that you couldn't be 
blamed for six months ago when you ‘hadn’t 
had the ministry for very long. 


An hon. member: It’s time for a change. 


Mr. Cassidy: I can remember you making 
a fairly raspish speech saying that the de- 
velopers in London were really pretty com- 
plimentary, suggesting youd gained control 
of the ministry in such a short time so that 
you could lose it again. Anyway, presumably, 
you have had some control of things right 
now. 

We are going to ask a lot of questions 
about OHC, including the administration costs 
of OHC and including access to the books of 
OHC. It seems to us it is intolerable that a 
publicly operated corporation should reveal 
as little as it does, and it seems to us it is 
intolerable that the people who are the ten- 
ants of Ontario Housing should have no voice 
in its management, should have not a single 
representative on its board, should be so com- 
pletely shut out, abused and frustrated in 
their efforts to gain a legitimate status. It 
seems to us that the OHC should be a model 
to the private sector of how rental housing 
should be operated; whereas, in fact, what it 
is, is a model of the private sector. 

It is interesting that for every $3 Ontario 
Housing Corp. collects in rents it spends $1 
in administration costs. We will look at that 
with some interest later, but I wonder 
whether people in the private sector, in fact, 
would survive if for every $1 they took in in 
rents they spent 33 cents in administration 
costs. 


Mr, Shore: That’s an interesting statement 
really. You have just contradicted yourself. 


Mr. Kerrio: You said it was a modei of 
what shouldn’t happen. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right, it should be a 
model of what should happen. IJ think the ad- 
ministration costs that we can see in these 
estimates of OHC are up by about 30 per 
cent. There is no particular sign of control 
or restraint there, and I suspect this is an 
area which will probably deserve a good deal 
of looking at. If we find out that you can’t 
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do it better, then I would say at least let’s 
put some of that dough out and let the ten- 
ants do it themselves, for they surely can’t 
do it worse. 

Mr, Minister, I think you are going to 
have to answer for your ministry and for the 
government on some pledges that have been 
made during the course of the campaign, and 
at other times. Without particularly endorsing 
it, because I have grave reservations about 
the programme, I would like to know what 
happened to the Premier’s (Mr. Davis) effort 
to win seats in August by saying when prime 
mortgage rates were around 12 per cent they 
would be subsidized down to 10% per cent? 
Nothing has happened. Nothing at all has 
happened to that particular promise. 


What’s happened to the particular promise 
about cushioning senior citizens from the 
effects of rent gouging which wasn’t caught 
by the rent review programme? You wound 
up giving $1.56 a month or something like 
that to them on an overall basis rather than 
fulfilling that particular pledge; and you, as 
minister, bear some responsibility for that 
kind of thing as well. 


In the light of the material which is now 
emerging from the regional planning branch 
—soon to be defunct—of the Ministry of 
Treasury and Economics, we're going to be 
asking some very serious questions about the 
way in which the ministry won’t grasp the 
nettle of public control of urban land or of 
creating a large public stake in land develop- 
ment one the one hand, but on the other 
hand it blows hundreds of millions of dollars 
on land assemblies which now appear to be 
unwarranted and a sheer waste of taxpayers’ 
funds. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Minister, that 
some of the material-I happened to have 
read the Treasurer’s (Mr. McKeough) stuff 
and I’m probably the only person in the 
House, including him, who has read it—and 
some of the material is extraordinarily inter- 
esting. What it shows, among other things, 
is that the growth projection in Haldimand- 
Norfolk are now pegged at something like 
half of what people anticipated three or four 
years ago. 

The growth of the Durham region, because 
of the failure of this government to move 
development in any realistic way to the east- 
ern part of the province, could more than 
amply have been taken up in Whitby, Ajax, 
Oshawa and Bowmanville rather than in 
North Pickering. You have to ask yourself 
why is it that the government can’t get in 
or couldn’t get in on the developing areas 


north of those three or four towns and cities 
in Pickering? 


Why couldn’t you interfere with the private 
development process—the private moneymak- 
ing process—for that purpose, rather than 
squandering $200 million on North Pickering? 
It’s a development which is now clearly com- 
pletely unneeded in terms of the growth 
projections which are being made from now 
to say around 2025 for the area east of 
Metro. 


In the case of Townsend and Cayuga, 
you opted for Townsend, or your predeces- 
sors opted for Townsend, and you've in- 
herited that particular new town. You just 
happen to own a comparable sized townsite 
at Cayuga. It turns out—and we'll ask you 
for the study—that the people at the Uni- 
versity of Guelph were commissioned—I think 
you had a hand in this, Mr. Minister—to 
look at the land capabilities of those tw» 
townsites. The ministry is now finding out to 
its embarrassment that Townsend is mainly 
class 1 and class 2 farmland and that’s what 
you are paving over for urban development. 
Cayuga is inferior land and that’s what you 
are putting into a landbank which will prob- 
ably never be used. 


Cayuga didn’t cost that much to assemble. 
I think it was around the $7 or $9 million 
but that’s still a significant amount of money; 
as you people remind us from time to time 
in the House when we come up with some- 
thing and say “It’s only a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” The riposte we're getting 
from the government is “Every few hundred 
thousands dollars counts.” 


Mr. Shore: Not according to the Treas- 
urer. He said $450,000 was petty cash. 


Mr. Cassidy: Really? Anyway, this is $7 
or $9 million at Cayuga. 


If we move to a steady state in popula- 
tion around about the first third of the next 
century, in about 50 years—it’s clear we are 
probably going to do  that—Haldimand- 
Norfolk will never grow to the point where 
a second new town is needed. Cayuga will, 
therefore, sit there. I presume it will be very 
high priced farmland, you'll rent it back for 
something like that. It will simply be a monu- 
ment to John White and to the Conservative 
government which went off wildly in all di- 
rections on a land-buying spree but couldn't 
get to the root of the Jand problem and 
the problems created by private ownership of 
land to which value is attached because of 
community development in which we all take 
part. 
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Mr. Riddell: I think you are talking to 
the wrong minister because I have a hunch 
this minister disagrees a lot with what the 
Treasurer has in that pile of stuff, particu- 
larly when it comes to that Durham regional 
plan. 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: The minister is sitting there 
like a sphinx— 


Mrs. Campbell: 


assent. 


Silence does not lend 


An hon. member: Silence is golden. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Try it sometime; you 
could use the money. 


Interjections. 


An hon. member: He’s NDP; he’s bound 
to be poorer than you are. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Being a teacher you are 
paid more highly than the rest of us. 


[12:30] 
Mr. Chairman: Order please. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are not worth more. 


Mr. Cassidy: I would point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in addition to North Pickering, the 
ministry has also got 4,000 acres at Brooklin, 
which is somewhere in that same area, which 
will also not be required unless you, Mr. 
Minister, can have some magical impact on 
the rest of the government and persuade 
them it is no longer good enough to simply 
exhort people to get away from the Toronto- 
Hamilton area. You’ve got to be a lot tougher 
in terms of enforcing development decisions 
and in terms of moving jobs, and thereby 
moving people, to the eastern and northern 
parts of the province, including shifting the 
focus of development from west of Metro. to 
the area east of Metro. 


We are going to come back, obviously, to 
the question of land, and when I intervened 
earlier I wanted to get on the record my feel- 
ing that your treatment on the land thing was 
superficial. You did go on in your statement 
to talk about the basis on which urban land 
economics worked, and I don’t disagree with 
that particular analysis. 

I do disagree with you, though, when you 
say that because a lot of individual decisions 
about where to locate a house or where to 
locate a store are involved, therefore some- 
how the profits of rising urban land values 


should go into the pockets of the people who 
happen to own that developable land! coming 
into development. All that increase in value 
is the result of a whole lot of actions taken 
by the community, and the way in which it 
should be funnelled back to the community 
is clearly through the organ of government. 
There is nothing particularly difficult about 
understanding that, and it is something which 
Conservative governments as well as socialist 
governments do all the time. If you didn’t 
believe it then you wouldn’t have a tax sys- 
tem which takes more tax from people with 
the greater ability to pay and gives benefits 
to people with less ability to pay. 

I am concerned, though, at a speech the 
minister gave to the Rotary Club in Ottawa— 
you have been making a lot of speeches, ac- 
tually—back in February, where you talk 
about a pulling back from government in- 
volvement in the housing field. You suggested 
at that time that the government perhaps had 
gone too far and was doing too much and 
had to leave a lot more things back into the 
private sector. If you mean that you don’t 
want an Ontario building corporation to build 
every house in the province, I want to tell 
you that that is not part of our policy either, 
and it never was. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s a turnaround. 
Mr. Cassidy: No, it’s not a turnaround. 


Mr. Riddell: They are making a good many 
of them. 


Mr. Cassidy: As a matter of fact, I was on 
a platform with Sid Handleman the other 
day—and I think he may have been a bit 
surprised—but one of the things on which we 
have a common view is this: This govern- 
ment has been instrumental in helping to 
drive a lot of small contractors out of the 
market. Ross Hall can talk to you about that 
too, because he is one of them who has been 
having certain difficulties. 

The Campeaus and Greenwins and Cadil- 
Jac Fairview, Meadowvales and companies 
like that, which control the housing develop- 
ment process right from the raw farmland 
through to the ultimate sale or leasing, have 
simply taken over. And they have taken over 
because of their power to buy land and hold 
private landbanks over long periods of time. 
The ministry sat back and tolerated that; and 
the small developers who used to make the 
running and’ compete like hell against each 
other back in the fifties and sixties, and who 
used to provide a good variety of accommo- 
dation at very reasonable prices in relation 
to people’s incomes, are not there any more. 
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Or they can’t compete any more because to 
start out with they have to pay the price of 
a lot at the most recent price. They have to 
pay the marginal price for lots in order to 
get into business. We happen to feel there is 
nothing wrong in small businessmen like that 
kind of contractor building 25, or 50 or 150 
houses a year, and having a stake in the com- 
munity and sponsoring a little baseball team 
and doing those kinds of things. That is a 
very sensible way of decentralizing and it’s a 
very sensible way of keeping things out of 
the hands of government. But what you do, 
Mr. Minister, is you take the argument that 
we can’t have government running everything 
ad extremum; so you wind up saying there- 
fore we're going to have governments doing 
nothing or virtually nothing. 


You are going to have to face the choice 
on questions of urban land standards, for 
example—relevant standards for land—of 
actually shoving it down the throat of some 
municipalities and telling them: “Not only 
can you not get your Housing Action money 
and the other kinds of lollipops the ministry 
has to offer, but we’re simply going to stop 
giving you subdivision approvals unless you 
shape up and ensure that the land standards 
youre bringing in are such that they ensure 
a good variety of assisted housing and what 
you're calling no-frills housing.” 

We've been thinking about these things 
as well. It seems to me, although this isn’t 
party policy, that one of the things a govern- 
ment could do right now—which would have 
quite an extraordinary impact on ensuring 
that housing was being directed to all income 
groups and not to those with $20,000 plus— 
would be to require that a substantial pro- 
portion of every new subdivision be directed 
to the lower third and lower half of the 
income groups. 

In Nepean and Gloucester, which are the 
development ‘townships in Ottawa, some 
20,000 housing units have been built over 
the last six years. I was doing these figures 
when I was doing some stuff for the Plan- 
ning Act review committee. Not a single one 
of those units is rent-geared-to-income or 
OHC. A very limited proportion of those are 
limited BabAead projects which were put up 
unter the federal programmes and directed 
to moderate income families. 


But 20,000 housing units, and not a single 
one directed to the bottom 15 or 20 per cent 
of the housing market who can’t afford any 
other kind of housing? That’s shameful. This 
ministry could have moved in long since and 
said to these municipalities, “We know you 
don’t want these things particularly. We 
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know you want a high grade and so on but 
you've got to do it as part of your responsi- 
bilities. If you don’t do it, we're going to cut 
off our funding. We're going to cut off 
OMC. We won’t fund your ‘condominiums’ — 
of which you funded a lot in those two 
municipalities—“and iif we can do it we'll cut 
off mortgage insurance and we'll stop your 
subdivision approvals.” 

There’s a number of devices you can use 
if you have to use sticks. It’s obviously more 
desirable to use carrots in persuasion but I 
suggest to you that if the carrots don’t work, 
as minister, you've got to be prepared to use 
tougher measures as well. I can see you 
shaking your head. You don’t like— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The last guy who did 
that ended up by being found dead in a 
bunker. 


Mr. Shore: That’s not unusual. You use 
that every so often anyway. 


'‘Interjections. 
Mr. Shore: Oh, yes, that’s the answer. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You tell me what I’m 
talking about. I've never ended up like that. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 
Mr. Shore: You use the big stick. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Where? 


Mr. Shore: Your government uses a big 
stick all] the time. 


Mr. Chairman: Order please. 


Mr. Shore: Did you hear the Treasurer 
speaking the other day? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: You should ask the people in 
the streets exactly what they think of the 
Ontario government after the— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You consider the mayor 
of Streetsville as being the people of 
Streetsville, I don’t. 


Mr. Cassidy: I was at a meeting where 
there were 500 people from Streetsville and 
they were all with the mayor. She was the 
best Tory in that area as well. She was, 
that’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: A lot of people change 
sides. 


Mr. Bain: More and more all the time. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. Not your 
way either. 


Mr. Bain: No, not your way. 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to come to the ques- 
tion of standards now, Mr. Minister. Basic- 
ally, Pm sympathetic to what youre saying 
and I applaud your decision, which you've 
announced that one of the major things the 
ministry’s going to do is to wander around 
the province to be an advocate to try to 
educate municipalities and other people in- 
volved in the housing process that it’s 
realistic to build housing. You don’t have to 
have 6,000-ft lots and that kind of thing. 
That's a very useful means of utilizing your 
influence and your prestige as Minister of 
Housing. I'm glad you're going to do that. 

I don’t think youre taking seriously 
enough, however, the cautions which your 
own task force gave to you which are, as 
you pointed out, that the municipalities may 
not accept it and that the savings won’t be 
passed on. Nor do I think you are taking 
seriously enough the fact that, even if you do 
everything that is called for, the cost of a lot 
in a metropolitan area like Hamilton, Tor- 
onto and Ottawa, is still going to exceed 
$20,000 on average and therefore the cost of 
the house and lot together is going to be 
pushing $50,000 at a minimum, and that is 
assuming that the savings are all passed on. 
Let me just read here what they say: 


Nevertheless, all the savings may not be 
passed on to the buyer. If standards are 
suddenly reduced, any savings will not 
automatically be reflected at a reduced sell- 
ing price. If there is competition, there is 
more likely to be a reflection of the actual 
cost reductions in the selling price. How- 
ever, the tighter or more imperfect the 
housing market, the less likely that the full 
savings will be reflected in lower market 
values and the greater the likelihood that 
the developer, or for that matter the muni- 
cipality, will intercept some of the savings 
before they reach the consumer. 


That fact is not a reason for failing to pur- 
sue the programme you’ve announced. But I 
think there is a fallacy in this task force 
when they say that, if there is an over- 
supply and competition between develop- 
ments, there is more likely to be a reflection 
of _the actual cost reductions in the selling 
price. 

It interested me when you said it is the 
demand for existing housing that basically 
sets the price for new housing. The Urban 
Development Institute has been telling me 
that for some time and I’ve been disagreeing 


with them violently. But now that my re- 
search department and the NDP caucus are 
irying to tell me the same thing, I’m begin- 
ning to have some second thoughts. 
Ussentially what happens, if it is true that 
the price of the existing housing sets the 
maximum price you can charge or what you 
are going to get for your new housing, then 
the land cost for the new housing will reflect 
the difference between what the existing 
housing fetches and what it costs to build a 
new house, and those profits then go into 
the pocket of whoever controls the land. 
Since you don’t believe in public land devel- 
opment, that means they go into private 
pockets of people who become very wealthy 
and they become very wealthy in the process. 


The Petersburg report for the federal 
CMHC seems to corroborate this. It suggests 
among other things in its research that over 
the years of the early 1970s, when prices of 
housing were going up faster than costs, as 
you said in your statement, that the phenom- 
enon seemed to occur whether or not there 
was an oversupply of lots in that particular 
area, and he looked at a number of munici- 
palities in the Province of Ontario and in 
the rest of the country. 


In other words, it seems to be the case, 
despite what we were all saying, that there 
was an adequate supply of lots through the 
early 1970s when those prices were going up 
very fast. Other things have changed. People 
had tilted in their expectations. They were 
buying in anticipation of demand, one of the 
things you describe in your statement. But 
even where there were enough lots, those 
lots were not bringing the price down. There- 
fore, my conclusion as a socialist would be 
that to reduce standards and have an ade- 
quate supply of lots for no-frills housing will 
not in itself ensure that the benefit of the 
cost savings of those reduced standards will 
be passed on to the purchasers. 


I’ve gone into that in some length but I 
would conclude and our conclusion would be 
in the NDP that you have to tie strings to 
those lots. When you allow subdivision devel- 
opments on lower standards, when you en- 
courage it with financial incentives and that 
kind of thing, it seems to me that there has 
to be some kind of covenants or agreements 
by the developers, if it is going to be pri- 
vately developed land, in order to ensure that 
those cost benefits are passed on to the pur- 
chasers. 


[12:45] 


The minister may disagree. We can get 
into this later but if you don’t do it, frankly, 
the whole programme of reduction of stan- 
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dards will benefit one group only and that’s 
the people who control the land. We will find 
out that what we will wind up with is that 
people will get 30-ft lots with houses on 
them and will be paying even more profit to 
the people who own the land than they were 
paying when they were buying lots with 50-ft 
frontages. 

Some of the problems on land are reflected 
in this volume of the Treasurer’s study which, 
I think, puts the case fairly cogently about 
why you have to have public control of a lot 
of the land coming into development. I use 
the word “public control” because it is not 
necessary, in my opinion, to control the land 
for every last acre to be actually owned pub- 
licly. It may be that with the planning pro- 
cess, of course, the public has got a hell of a 
handle on what comes into development. 

In Britain now, under the Labour govern- 
ment, the basic rule is that any change in 
use has to be predicated on a sale and re- 
sale to the government or some corresponding 
measure in order to ensure that the fiscal 
benefits—or most of the financial benefits— 
of that change in use accrue to the public 
sector and not to the person who happens to 
own that particular plot of land. If you don’t 
do that, the highest and best use, in the com- 
mercial sense, will override the social prior- 
ities which you seem to accept in your policy, 
Mr. Minister, and which we certainly advo- 
cate in ours. 


On page 16 of Ontario’s Future: Trends 
and Options, which is a policy statement by 
the ministry about what the government 
wants to do and which is vitiated only by 
the fact that you aren’t willing to take the 
necessary measures to implement it, the 
Treasurer talks about the increase in conser- 
vation and the consequent problems of rapid 
urban growth in parts of southern Ontario, 
especially in the Toronto-Hamilton area. 


‘Increasing concentration . . . has led to 
an intense competition for land in which 
success is determined, on the whole, by 
individual and corporate economic strength 
rather than by the needs of society. 


That’s rather an unusual thing for a Conser- 
vative to say so blatantly. We have been say- 
ing it for a long time but there must be some 
NDP sympathizers in the branch which is 
why they are disbanding it, who were saying 
these things so blatantly. 

It has led to steady growth in the de- 
mand for products, services and amenities 
from the physical environment, calling into 
question the capacity of that environment 
to accommodate such demand. Urban peo- 


ple are finding it increasingly difficult and 
costly to reach uncrowded outdoor recrea- 
tion areas. Rural people are experiencing 
costs and problems arising from urban and 
from exurban pressures. 

Meanwhile, other parts of the province 
experience slow growth, suboptimal econ- 
omies, and inadequate access to public 
services. 


Then it talks about the problems of uneven 
development and the narrow economic base 
in areas like the riding of Timiskaming and 
the over-dependence on particular industries 
and so on. Then it goes on to talk in these 
terms: 

An important, though generally unre- 
marked, consequence of the great geograph- 
ical differences in economic development 
and migration patterns is the widening 
gap between different parts of Ontario in 
social terms: in composition, population 
structure, and the intangibles collectively 
termed “lifestyle” While total uniformity 
is certainly not a desirable objective, the 
emergence of an Ontario sharply divided 
in its identities, values and concerns is not 
a prospect to be viewed with equanimity. 


—_ 


clearly agree with that, but they predicated 
all this by saying that there is an intense 
competition for land in which success is de- 
termined, on the whole, by individual and 
corporate economic strength rather than by 
the needs of society. 

Corporate values are being imposed on us 
in the development sector and in the housing 
sector anid you are not doing a heck of a lot 
about it. They go on and say later on page 33: 

If the demands and adverse impacts on 
natural resources and the physical en- 
vironment are permitted to grow at their 
present increasing rate, there is a serious 
danger that the right of future generations 
to an environment of high quality, pro- 
ducing needed goods, services and amen- 
ities, will be jeopardized. Many of the vital 
natural assets of the province—its prime 
farmlands, key recreational areas, and land- 
scapes of outstanding scenic beauty, among 
others—are subject ito the constant threat 
of invasion or absorption by urban develop- 
ment and by urban shadow effects extend- 
ing far beyond the cities themselves. In 
general, the purposes for which these lands 
should preferably be used), in the interests 
of the public as a whole, cannot compete 
economically with the private uses for 
which they are also desired. 

That is what one of the superministries, one 
of the policy ministries, is saying. It’s admit- 
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ting that the pattern of private land develop- 
ment and private decision-making about the 
physical development of this province is 
creating consequences which we will rue a 
generation or two generations hence. It’s say- 
ing that it is wrong and that the public in- 
terest in land development should have 
precedence over the private interest in land 
development. 

But you, Mr. Minister, maybe you were 
trying to appeal to the Rotary Club in Otta- 
wa; theyre a very conservative bunch— 
they’ve never invited me to speak. 


Mr. Evans: Very smart. 


Mr. Cassidy: You get to all the service 
clubs in the province. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, but they only allow 
20 minutes for a speaker. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is that right? That’s okay. 


Mr. Bain: You couldn’t go if you used 
your speech that you used today. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That was a statement; 
not a speech. 


Mr. Hall: You never get to the Rotary Club 
unless youre a wheel. 


Mr. Cassidy: The policy direction which is 
coming out of TEIGA right now says that 
the public interest in land should have prece- 
dence over the private interests in land. But 
you, Mr. Minister, are saying, “No, that’s 
wrong; we should be pulling back.” In effect, 
you seem to be saying that private interest 
in land should have precedence over the pub- 
lic interest. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: With the greatest re- 
spect, I did not refer at all to land in that 
speech. You will recall I was talking about 
the— 


Mr. Cassidy: Government involvement in 
the housing process. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, you’re not being 
clear. I was not referring to land at all. I was 
referring specifically to the actual bricks-and- 
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mortar business of housing. So don’t attempt 
to label me with your thinking of what I 
said. I know what I said. 


Mr. Cassidy: If you'll agree that we won't 
have an Ontario Development Corp. to build 
every house in the province, Ill agree with 
what you said. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Amen. 
Mr. Cassidy: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You’ve moved a long 
way to the right, Mike, since you first came 
here. 


Mr. Shore: And you're going left. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Don’t you talk about 
left-wingers. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Cassidy: Listen, Mr. Chairman, wait 
till the Liberals open up on him and tell 
him he’s turned into a raving socialist. Then 
see whai state he will be in. 

I think I may have come to a logical break 
in my remarks and we might postpone further 
discussion until Monday, when I could con- 
tinue. In all these remarks, Mr. Minister, ’m 
trying to respond to you in the same kind 
of sense as your initial statement—because I 
think some of it’s useful. 

I notice that people from the ministry are 
taking notes; in fact, it’s become a habit that 
what Stephen Lewis or I or the people from 
the NDP say about housing today, tends to 
get adopted by the ministry. About 24 to 27 
months is the take-off time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That may very well con- 
tinue for years and years and years. 


Mr. Cassidy: We have a way of turning 
that from 27 months to maybe a few days. 
It just requires a few changes in the mind of 
the electorate. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee will meet 
again on Monday after the question period. 


The committee adjourned at 12:55 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at ll a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Chairman: The committee will come 
to order. There are a couple of things we 
should clarify before we launch into the 
initial statements with respect to the Minis- 
try of Correctional Services. 

It has to do, from the point of view of the 
New Democratic Party, with next Tuesday 
evening. ‘We are asking a boon of the com- 
mittee, because we are going to have a mini- 
caucus over at OISE on matters having to do 
with justice, including Correctional Services; 
all our critics will be present, receiving 
papers and interrogating, and we would like 
not to sit that evening. 

The problem then becomes whether or not 
this committee would be disposed to sit on 
Monday night instead or at all. Bud, do you 
want to say something? 


Mr. Gregory: We are committed on Mon- 
day night. 


Mr. Chairman: I noticed today that the 
other committee, the one dealing with the 
Housing estimates, is not going to sit; the 
House does not sit now on Monday nights— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: The government mem- 
bers have a dinner, a Premier’s dinner. 


Mr. Drea: As far as Tuesday is concerned, 
we would just as soon not meet at all, be- 
cause there is a main event in committee 
room 1 with Mr. Fleming, which is of some 
significance. 


Mr. Chairman: I see. Then I take it that 
we won’t sit Monday evening or Tuesday 
evening. Very well, would the critic from 
the New Democratic Party— 


Mr. Singer: That was the thinking when 
they put the advertisement in the weekly 
notice box. 


Mr. Chairman: Oh, you saw that did you? 
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My. Singer: Oh yes. 
Mr. Chairman: I hope you are coming. 


Mr. Singer: I was most impressed with 
the advertisement. 


Mr. Chairman: The feed-in will be terrific. 
Gill Sandeman? Oh yes, does the minister 
want to make some opening remarks? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, first of all, I 
would like to congratulate you, Mr. Chair- 
man, on your election as the chairman of 
the committee, and to say that I am looking 
forward to this session. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to present my estimates for the first 
time before the standing committee on the 
administration of justice, since this arrange- 
ment will afford the opportunity of a much 
more thorough examination of my ministry's 
work. 

At the outset, I would like to introduce 
the senior members of my staff who are 
here for this first vote. At the table immedi- 
ately in front of ours are Mr. Doug Mackey, 
staff training; Dr. Jim Hug, research; Mr. 
A. F. Daniels, personnel; Mr. Don Kerr, in- 
formation branich; and at the other table are 
Dr. Harry Hutchison, Mr. Michael Algar, Mr. 
Harry Garraway and Mr. Glen Thompson, 
the deputy minister. 

My estimates amount to nearly $128 
million, up nine per cent over last year, in- 
cluding an increase of two per cent in classi- 
fied staff over April, 1975; or 110 more full- 
time people. These significant increases in 
monetary and human resources do not begin 
to match the 20 per cent increase in the 
number of adults that we must service. Our 
juvenile figures have decreased, I am pleased 
to soe by 3.5 per cent; but an upward trend 
in adult numbers seems inevitable, although 
perhaps not at quite the current rate. Never- 
theless, to the extent that current constraints 
will permit, we intend to pursue and expand 
our community-based programmes, not only 


because of the high cost of institutionalizing 
offenders but, more important, because we 
firmly believe the integration of community 
and offender to the greatest extent that 
security permits is the most important re- 
habilitative factor. 

We have reduced by more than $1 million 
the ministry's administrative budget. Al- 
though half of this saving results from the 
deletion of last year’s one-time expenditures, 
the other ‘half represents a breakthrough in 
staffing costs and other expenses, thanks in 
part to our successful use of advanced 
information-processing techniques, where 
unit costs are now declining rapidly. 


As you will expect, our costs are rising 
sharply in our programme for the treatment 
and care of adults. This is the area, too, to 
which our increased human resources are 
directed. We have seen a 40 per cent in- 
crease in the numbers admitted to our jails 
in the last five years, and 22 per cent in the 
last year alone. Numbers serviced by adult, 
longer-term institutions over the same period 
have decreased. Severe overcrowding of our 
jails and other institutions has resulted, par- 
ticularly around Toronto. We have converted 
the Mimico facility to a short-stay detention 
correctional institution, using inmate labour 
in the process, and we have contracted with 
the Salvation Army’s House of Concord, 
north of Toronto, to house some 70 adult 
offenders. These moves have helped relieve 
the situation at the Toronto Jail, as has the 
opening of the 400-bed Maplehurst Correc- 
tional Centre and adult training centre, 
which is already operating at capacity. 

We have converted part of the Guelph 
Correctional Centre to serve as a 96-bed 
treatment facility to be known as the Guelph 
Assessment and Treatment Unit. This unit 
will answer a long-felt need for the care of 
offenders requiring intensive psychotherapy 
in a secure setting. Staff and inmates carried 
out the larger part of conversion of the 
physical plant, saving Ontario taxpayers many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. We intend 
to use the skills learned here and at Mimico 
in the future in the renovation and conver- 
sion of other older institutions. 


Work is generally on schedule on our four 
new detention centres—Metro East, Metro 
West, Hamilton and London. The first of 
them will be open, we fully expect, within 
this fiscal year. We also expect to make 
extensive physical changes to the Ottawa- 
Carleton Detention Centre and to the Pem- 
broke jail. 


Most adult offenders are supervised in the 
community by probation parole staff. Al- 
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though we have modestly increased probation 
parole staff, caseloads continue to rise. To 
alleviate this trend to some degree we have 
contracted with the John Howard Society 
and the Elizabeth Fry Society for some com- 
munity supervision. We will renew these 
contracts in the coming year and expand the 
concept to the extent that funds permit. 


Although the problems of the Essex 
Packers firm have been well publicized, in 
fact this new industries programme, seen 
from the rehabilitative aspect, has been quite 
successful. The Guelph Correctional Centre 
inmates employed in the abattoir have gained 
in self-worth and have contributed substan- 
tially to their upkeep, to keeping their 
families off social assistance, to paying taxes 
and to paving the way for their eventual 
re-entry into the community with remarkable 
skill. Their good work habits are also trans- 
ferable assets, so even if they are not going 
into the meat packing industry they will 
have learned what it means to hold down a 
job; they will respond to its challenges and 
opportunities. 


We have now an apprentice food services 
training programme at the Maplehurst Cor- 
rectional Centre in conjunction with a private 
catering firm; and there is a modified version 
at Mimico, with plans for extension of the 
idea to our four new detention centres and 
elsewhere within the system. We hope for 
an industry-organized industrial programme 
at Maplehurst Correctional Centre in the 
coming year. We plan to make the existing 
Guelph Correctional Centre cannery available 
to commercial enterprise. 


Men and women working in the com- 
munity on a temporary absence programme 
earned $1,144,000 the year ended March 31, 
1975. This year’s figure will be even higher. 
Of this, about $35,000 a month on average 
went to support inmates’ families. 


These figures are for inmates working out 
of institutions and do not include the sub- 
stantial earnings of those on the industrial 
programme or those on employment TAP 
from community resource centres, of which 
we presently have 20 operational and two 
more planned in the Toronto area. 


The Mimico Centre has been reconstructed 
to accommodate a larger number of institu- 
tion-based temporary absence permit inmates, 
while each of the new detention centres has 
separate facilities for use by such persons. 

Our juvenile programme rests on the prem- 
ise that children in our care require a safe 
environment characterized by healthy inter- 
personal relationships. We use training schools 
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for such residential care and they will always 
be needed to some extent. We increasingly 
use community supervision and diversion to 
community resources as part of this overall 
concept. 


It is important to note that of the roughly 
7,600 young people being serviced by our 
ministry, less than 1,000 of these are main- 
tained in residential care. The remainder are 
supervised by probation and after-care offi- 
cers in a variety of life situations in their 
respective communities. This branch of the 
juvenile division, through expansion of the 
probation component of its service and the 
development of a volunteer network, plus 
therapeutic camping, life skills and job search 
programmes, has intensified the input to 
our clients in the community. 


Examples of some of the ongoing pro- 
grammes in our juvenile division include: 
The purchase of service from family service 
agencies in some 10 localities across Ontario; 
the development and implementation of 
various delinquency prevention projects; and 
the expansion of our prime worker pro- 
gramme, where a staff worker works exten- 
sively with a youngster through the difficult 
transitional phase of re-entry to the com- 
munity on leaving training school, bridging 
school and community. 

We are expanding our co-educational train- 
ing school programme and at one school have 
initiated the positive peer culture programme. 
in our juvenile programme we continue to 
make use of research findings in our plan- 
ning. Examples include the modification of 
the Wendigo Lake DARE programme and 
the present ongoing review of our total edu- 
cational programme within the training 
schools. 


Under the cost-sharing agreement with the 
government of Canada, signed by my pre- 
decessor, Dr. Potter, we expect to receive a 
total of $31 million in respect of the two 
years ending March 31, 1976. Under a new 
contract which I have just signed, we will 
receive a further $17 million in round figures 
for our juvenile programme for the current 
year. Our volunteer programme continues to 
erow in the numbers involved and in their 
dedication. In June, we will join the govern- 
ment of Canada in hosting an international 
conference of volunteers and corrections to 
be held in Toronto. 


Federal legislation in the areas of peace 
and security, relating to indeterminate sen- 
tences, parole, exchange of services and re- 
mission, and in respect of the young persons 
in conflict with the law, has input from the 
Province of Ontario through the cabinet com- 


mittee on justice. This ministry has communi- 
cated its wide variety of concerns with cer- 
tain aspects of these two important pieces of 
proposed. legislation. 

This brief outline will be filled out as we 
consider the votes by programme. My staft 
are ready to assist you, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee. In closing, I 
want to thank you, to thank all the ministry 
staff, for their effort and their dedication 
over the past year. I also wish to thank the 
many volunteers, private agencies, ministries 
and the other jurisdictions whose efforts have 
contributed to our own in meeting the needs 
of those committed to our care. 

Ms. Sandeman: I would like to open the 
proceedings by congratulating the minister on 
his devotion, in all senses, to corrections and 
in making sure that he is close to the Cor- 
rectional Services, particularly to the prova- 
tion services. 

Congratulations on your engagement, Mr. 
Minister, and congratulations for having the 
good sense to choose a probation officer who 
will keep you informed, I’m sure, about the 
increasing caseloads in that part of your 
ministry. 


Mr. Breaugh: Was it really a choice or are 
you really on parole? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I’m going to get very 
good care. 


Ms. Sandeman: Aftercare, yes. 


I would like to ask you, first of all, if it is 
possible for the members of this committee 
to have more detailed estimates presented to 
us. I asked your ministry for some estimates 
and I was sent a copy of the pages of the 
estimate book, which of course I already had. 
I see no breakdown, for instance, in the 
juvenile portion of the votes on expenditures 
on group homes, on training schools and on 
the probation programmes. I think it would 
he useful for us if we could have some back- 
up information on the way that expenditure 
is spent. 

In the juvenile programme, there is so 
little material that it is almost useless. It 
would be helpful too to have a breakdown of 
the number of clients served in the cate- 
gories. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Perhaps, Ms. Sandeman, 
if you could indicate the specific areas in 
which you are interested, we would be only 
too pleased to supply you with that informa- 
tion. 


Ms. Sandeman: Okay, maybe as we go 
through the votes we could get it. 
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Hon. J. R. Smith: Perhaps today we could 
come to an agreement. We could indicate 
just after the meeting today to Mr. Algar 
what specific votes you are interested in and 
he can get that information. 


Ms. Sandeman: Maybe I could tell you 
right now that under the juvenile section of 
the ministry we really have just general ad- 
ministration and client services. Under client 
services, it would be helpful to have a break- 
down of the various services under, for in- 
stance group homes, training school pro- 
grammes, probation and aftercare program- 
mes and the number of clients served in each 
category. 


Hen. J. R. Smith: I would be pleased to 
supply that. 


Ms. Sandeman: Thank you. I have a cer- 
tain feeling of strangeness sitting here watch- 
ing Art Daniels, who I guess in some sense 
was responsible for hiring me into the min- 
istry, and Mr. Mackey, who was responsible 
for training my attitudes towards corrections, 
while I end up on this side of the table as 
the New Democratic Party’s critic for correc- 
tions. 


I was looking at Dr. Potter’s kind remarks 
about me in the estimates last year and I 
feel how things have changed. Last year, 
Dr. ‘Potter said—and his remarks were 
totally right, I want to tell you—that he was 
proud of the people who worked for this 
ministry. He wanted to thank them publicly 
for the dedication and the loyalty they dem- 
onstrated. He was convinced that with their 
commitment and efforts, the ministry would 
continue to increase the effectiveness of its 
programmes. I and other people who were on 
the staff at the time felt that he was totally 
right. Here I am on the other side of the 
table, and I’m not sure that Dr. Potter would 
be so proud of me at this moment. However, 
that’s the risk you have to take when you 
send people on staff training programmes 
and show them the interior workings of the 
ministry and then let them loose in the 
Legislature. 

[11:15] 


The feeling I have about the minister’s 
estimates and about his statements, just as 
a general opening statement, is that the 
words are right but there is something des- 
perately wrong in the backup of action and 
finance that we see. The words are right 
about the necessity for community-based cor- 
rectional measures, the vital importance of 
understanding the role of the community in 
preventing deviancy and dealing with people 
who have been before the courts. The words 


are all there, but without the backup, some- 
times I wonder if we are dealing with so 
many pious platitudes. 


We know what we should say about the 
therapeutic value of the community; the 
community-based, small, home-like group 
home, the community resource centre—that’s 
an interesting euphemism, if I may say so, 
the community resource centre. It’s in no 
sense a resource centre whose resources are 
available to the community, it’s an extension 
of the institutions. The resource is minimal 
in many ways, to say the least. The resource 
centres seem to me to be acting as minimum 
security institutions, with the inmates allowed 
to go out and work, which is terrific; but 
to call them community resource centres? I 
wonder. We are hung up on the words. 


I think part of the problem we always 
have in Correctional Services is that we are 
forced to focus, by the very nature of the 
compartmentalizing function of the ministry, 
we are forced to focus on correcting, some- 
how, in some magical way which none of us 
have quite yet solved, we are focused on 
correcting the behaviour of the deviant, the 
lawbreaker. Because the ministry has no 
choice at all of the clients it wishes to serve, 
that choice is made for it in the courts. 

Inevitably the ministry seems to have been 
trapped into the, I think false assumption in 
many cases, that the ministry’s problem is to 
deal with individuals who have broken the 
law. 

Certainly what they perceive before them 
is a group of people who have broken the 
law, but more and more the programmes of 
the ministry are concentrated on an_indi- 
vidual therapeutic model; change the be- 
haviour of the individual and all will be well. 
Recognize, of course, that the community is 
the place to which the offender will return. 
Base your correctional programmes in the 
community and all will be well. 


The problem there, it seems to me, is that 
we miss out the vital first part of the equa- 
tion, which is the recognition of the role 
of the community in producing as well as in 
correcting deviant behaviour. Because of the 
compartmentalization of ministries under the 
government, there isn’t much the ministry can 
do about that at present. I recognize that. 
However, everything we say around Correc- 
tional Services seems to recognize the prob- 
lem of the role of the community in pro- 
ducing deviant behaviour. 

Our present models in Correctional Serv- 
ices are not correcting, are not improving. 
The minister just said it seems inevitable 
that we will have an increasing adult case- 
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load. We talk about building more institu- 
tions. We talk about keeping 1,100 beds in 
the training schools. So the present models 
don’t seem to be helping us too much. 


We really have to look for the causes of 
this increased burden on the ministry; and 
yet that isn’t the ministry’s role sadly. 


I wish there was some way in which we 
didn’t have to split up consideration of the 
people we are talking about. The reason 
people are brought to the Ministry of Cor- 
rectional Services is obviously that they have 
been in court; but the reasons that take 
them to court are varied, enormously varied. 
I don’t have to tell the people here about 
that. A personal problem, faulty socializa- 
tion, poor health, poor social controls, 
poverty, irresponsibility, alcoholism, drug 
abuse; you name it. The causes of deviant 
behaviour are myriad. 


It seems to me that preventing deviancy 
is one of our most pressing social problems. 
If as a society we have established norms we 
are trying to shore up as being the really 
basic necessities for communal living, living 
as a society, what are we trying to do to 
prevent as few as possible people from 
straying outside those norms? What are we 
trying to do in preventing ill health, pre- 
venting deviation from normal in health care? 
What are we trying to do in education to 
discover 'problems early? What are we trying 
to do in the whole question of the inequi- 
table distribution of wealth in preventing 
poverty? What are we trying to do in the 
whole knotty area of crime prevention? 
I think all those other social areas and many 
more are tied in. 

I think one of the major problems we are 
faced with in corrections is that the frag- 
mented view of the present government, an 
I think of society in general which finds it 
convenient to put people in compartments, 
that fragmented view seems to me to militate 
against a real understanding of the role of 
the community in corrections. It seems to 
me that we make a mistake if we assume 
that the role of the community in corrections 
is only after the offence has been committed. 

We are beginning to give lip-service to the 
role of the community in preventing delin- 
quency -and then we immediately run up 
against real problems because we find our- 
selves setting up programmes which deal 
with so-called pre-delinquents and you are 
into the whole knotty problem of labelling 
people as pre-delinquents and of saying to 
certain youngsters: “We think you are going 
to be delinquent. We are going to prevent 
that. We are going to ask you to go to cer- 


tain recreational programmes or certain 
special school programmes and by the magic 
of going to those eight hours a day for 
several months you will somehow be pre- 
vented from being a delinquent.” 


And again, I think the mistake we are 
making there is that that kind of programme 
really looks at the individual as a person with 
a problem. It takes him out of the com- 
munity and says: “You are the pre-delin- 
quent. We will deal with you as a pre- 
delinquent.” Again, the compartmentalizing. 
We are not saying what community forces 
are producing eight-year-old pre-delinquents. 
What can we do with our community, with 
our society as a whole to prevent juvenile 
delinquency? 

I think the basic problem for me as a 
socialist dealing with this ministry's estim- 
ates is that I want to get into a whole long 
discussion—I’ll_ spare you it, you will be 
pleased to hear—of the necessary changes in 
society. I know that realistically what we are 
dealing with is the result of a long process 
in the community, in the courts; and your 
ministry, Mr. Minister, has to deal with the 
results. 

I just wanted to say that we talk a great 
deal about community-based corrections, but 
I do feel there is a lot more to the problem 
than just dealing with the offender in the 
community. There are whole areas of the 
community which need some radical changes 
and there has to be much more than lip- 
service given to the recognition of the fact 
that the community, as well as the individual, 
produces the offender. I am in no sense 
denying the responsibility of the individual 
for the choices he makes, but very often the 
choices he makes, of course, are a product of 
the community, the society in which he lives. 

The ministry, I think, reflects in its pro- 
erammes the trends which European and 
North American society has been seeing in 
corrections over the last decades. We see 
them trying to balance ithe behavioural, 
personality-oriented programmes — prisons, 
group homes, what-have-you—with environ- 
mental or cultural programmes—the so-called 
community based programmes; and not being 
quite sure sometimes which is which. 

The pendulum swings, I think; it seems to 
be a kind of fashionable public feeling about 
which way of dealing with offenders is better. 
There is the old lock-’em-all-up-and-change- 
their-behaviour syndrome concentrated on 
changing the behaviour of the individual. 
Now it seems to be fashionable to say: “Put 
him in the community. Deal with him as a 
product of his environment and somehow in 
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that way you will make him a responsible 
member of the community.” 

The problem, of course, is that we don’t 
cem to be producing any results; which I 
don’t think makes us all close up shop and 
go home, we keep struggling along trying to 
deal with the problems that are presented 
to us. 


I think I have to say that when we talk 
about community-based programmes we can't 
just assume that the community is in itself 
good and the offender is in himself or her- 
self bad. I think it is very important—this is 
an extension of what I was saying earlier— 
that the community in which these com- 
munity-based programmes operate is the 
right kind of community. 

If that community is materialistic, profit 
oriented, selfish, greedy, given to abuse of 
alcohol and other chemicals, what good is 
it to base your programme for the offender 
in that kind of community? If the kind of 
the community in which you are basing your 
programmes allows harsh, inequitable dis- 
parities between ‘the rich and the poor, again 
is that the kind of community that we really 
want? 


What is the magic in that case of basing 
your programmes in the community rather 
than concentrating on individual behaviour 
modification or whatever you want to call it? 
The problems are so incredibly large that I 
think it probably is sometimes a relief for 
people in the ministry to turn their attention 
to new models of correctional institutions 
and get away from the basic philosophical 
problems, such as changing the nature of 
the community, which I don’t expect this 
ministry to be able to do on its own. 


As I say, reality demands that we deal 
with these estimates at this time. I would 
just like briefly to make a couple of com- 
ments about them and I will save my other 
comments for the votes as they come up. 

I was disappointed in the budget because 
I had high hopes for these estimates, par- 
ticularly when I read the remarks of tho 
minister in Hamilton last February. Speaking 
to the John Howard Society, the minister 
said: 

We have been fortunate in the Justice 
field in having secured cabinet recognition 
of our essential priorities—in particular, 
the severe overloading of our present facil- 
ities. Consequently we expect a budget in- 
crease for 1976-1977 which will allow us 
to better cope with the dramatic in- 
creases in our adult service demands over 
the past year. 


ONTARIO SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


I had high hopes for the budget. The min- 
ister, the cabinet had recognized our essen- 
tial priorities and we were going to have 
dramatic increases. Well, you know, an over- 
all nine per cent increase doesn’t quite keep 
up with inflation. Maybe they recognized 
your essential priorities, Mr. Minister, but you 
obviously weren't able to persuade them 
that they should put their money where their 
mouth is. 

i know as well as anybody that corrections 
has always been the poor relation in govern- 
ment. I don’t know how we break through 
that syndrome, how we make governments 
recognize that penny-pinching in this kind of 
area has enormous social consequences and 
enormous financial consequences when, as I 
said earlier, you yourself said we expect to 
see increasing numbers in our adult institu- 
tions, and we all know that that costs. It 
seems to me crazy that the overall budget is 
so parsimonious and so penny-pinching. 


I was looking for a really dramatic in- 
crease in the priority areas. Being, as you 
are, devoted to the concept of community 
corrections—with some differences in outlook 
around the community—I think I turned first 
of all to the programme under vote 1402, re- 
habilitation of adult offenders. I find that we 
have a grand total of $300,000 increase over 
last year for community services for adults. 
I find that appalling, absolutely appalling, 
that that is all the ministry feels it can put 
into community services for adults. 

Yes, we've got an $11 million increase, 
about 10 per cent I think, on the adult offen- 
ders, We seem to be hung up on building 
jails, at a time when, as I say, the words are 
all about community corrections but the 
money is all about building institutions. That 
is what I meant when I said earlier that the 
words are right but the money is wrong. 
Even in this penny-pinching budget the 
words are all about community corrections 
but the money is about more and more insti- 
tutions. 

The priorities that you’ve stated about 
more staff in institutions we would whole- 
heartedly support. I know that the staff in 
institutions feel themselves pressured beyond 
belief and I was glad to see that you have 
given a small increase of complement and of 
money for the staff in institutions. 

[11:30] 

I’m glad that you are improving, as fast as 
you feel you’re able—and it’s not nearly fast 
enough—the outdated and deplorable build- 
ings that some of our inmates have to live in 
and the staff members of the ministry have 
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to work in. I think there is a caveat around 
buildings which the experience at Ottawa- 
Carleton should make us very aware of. The 
alleluias with which we opened Ottawa- 
Carleton and closed those old county jails 
sounded a little hollow when we realized that 
the new buildings didn’t solve the real prob- 
lems of the inmates and the staff in that 
area. We still had riots, violent escapes, sui- 
cides, deaths. New buildings on their own 
are not the answer and we kid ourselves iif 
we think they are—which wont stop me 
fighting, incidentally, for a new and improved 
detention centre in Peterborough. 

But it’s the community programmes that 
really seem to be suffering. Does the juvenile 
section of the budget really show that our 
children are getting the help they need? It’s 
a very small increase in that budget too. I 
know you're dealing with fewer children, 
but the services are still inadequate in many 
ways which we will go into as we come to 
those votes. 


It seems to me that when we see a budget 
in which the overall spending increase is 
just below the level of inflation, we really 
can’t speak of it as a budget which allows 
us to cope with the dramatic increases in 
adult service demands, or a budget which 
speaks ito our essential priorities; as I under- 
stand our essential priorities it just doesn’t 
do that. 

The decreases, of course, are sometimes 
illusory. ’'m glad you mentioned that some 
of the more dramatic decreases really are just 
the result, not of careful paring of administra- 
tive costs but just the fact that, for instance, 
the conference which didn’t take place last 
year, had, I think, about $500,000 budgeted 
for it and it showed up in last year’s esti- 
mates and doesn’t this year. 

On the ministry administration programme 
of which the total is $1 million less, it would 
seem to me $500,000 was the one-time bud- 
get for that conference, was it not, Mr. Min- 
ister, under item 7; and another large chunk, 
about $250,000, under personnel services, was 
that the moving expenses? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Moving. 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes, I’m glad we don't 
move every year. It’s a lot of money to move 
bodies around. 

The thing I really wonder about under the 
ministry administration is when we're talking 
about improving services to people in institu- 
tions, is that the health care service budget 
is cut. That seems to me a direct service to 
inmates. It’s not a question of moving furni- 


ture from University Ave. to Eglinton Ave. 
It’s not a question of funding a non-existent 
conference. That’s a direct service to people; 
you claim that one of your priority areas is to 
improve the services and yet the health care 
budget is cut. It seems to be a cut in staff, 
but we can go into that as the votes come up. 

I was a little upset to see the cuts in the 
staff training and development budget. A 
great deal of Dr. Potter’s speeches over the 
last couple of years, and some of the things 
that you yourself have said, Mr. Minister, 
have underlined and stressed the importance 
of staff training in this ministry—of having 
people working with this particular portion 
of our population who know what theyve 
doing, who understand what the aims of the 
ministry are and what were trying to do 
and yet that budget is cut. I suspect, and I'd 
like to have you confirm this for me, that that 
may be because of the demise of the CAATs 
programme and that actually the salaries of 
those people who have left staff training 
would show up elsewhere. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: That’s right. 


Ms. Sandeman: Right. Maybe you could 
tell us, when we come to that vote, how you 
intend to beef up the staff training pro- 
gramme in that case. 

I see that we have allowed absolutely no 
increase in staff for probation, for com- 
munity service for adults, absolutely none. I 
wonder, too, if the minister could tell us 
where the negotiations for staff are at. I can 
see that you very carefully just repeated last 
year's figures, and that is obviously because 
you are still in negotiation with the staff 
groups. I presume we are going to be need- 
ing a supplementary estimate for salaries. 
But the thing that really worries me there, 
apart from the fact that the staff get an 
equitable salary agrement, is the fact that 
there is no allowance for more bodies in the 
community services for adults. You yourself 
said—and I don’t have to tell you the sad 
story of the over-worked probation officer— 
it’s nonsense to expect people with 100 
people on a caseload to do a decent job. 

There are other things there that we will 
come to in the individual votes. There was 
a question, Mr Minister, I wanted to ask 
you around staffing levels, and I will close 
my opening remarks, if I can find my ques- 
tion. The public service complement for 
Corrections, in 1975, the full-time comple- 
ment, 5,056. I think I am correct on that. 
The statement recently issued for 1976 is 
5,164. That didn’t seem to be a very drama- 
tic inicrease in staff. The information I would 
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like is, how many people we have as full- 
time contract positions and how many people 
as part-time, and could you confirm last 
year’s figures for me? I have for last year 
242 full-time contract and 900 part-time. I 
would also like to have the rationale for 
hiring people as contract and casual and the 
numbers on that. I think I will save the 
rest of my remarks until we get to the in 
dividual votes. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. I was going to 
consult with the minister on that. Would you 
rather reply to each critic in turn? 


Won. J. R. Smith: Our train of thought 
might be clearer if we do that. 


Mr. Chairman: Good, go ahead. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I would like to thank 
the hon. member for Peterborough for her 
remarks. I appreciate her contribution to the 
field and her dedication to Correctional Ser- 
vices. Perhaps this was no better highlighted 
than in her personal involvement, I under- 
stand, in her community when the Salvation 
Army applied for rezoning for CRC. I realize 
and I appreciate, Ms. Sandeman, your sup- 
port of that application. Everything I have 
heard, of course, has been secondhand. The 
immediate reaction of some in the community 
to that was they didn’t want a detox centre 
om their street. It is related, really, to your 
overall comments about the attitude of the 
community. We see this in other places. For 
example, in Metropolitan Toronto where the 
boroughs didn’t want their names designated 
on the Scarborough or Etobicoke Detention 
Centres, which I think geographically made 
common sense. They preferred them to be 
called the Metro East and Metro West. So 
perhaps we haven't really come too far as a 
society from the days when our forebears 
used to send their misfits and those of devi- 
ant behavior to the colonies or to Australia. 

I know, since I became minister, people, 
perhaps, without thinking too clearly, very 
often will say, “Well, send them all up 
north.” I realize the people in Moosonee 
have enough problems without ours being 
thrust upon them. That is sort of a general- 
ization and it is a very serious thing, be- 
cause to gain financial support from the 
people for our programmes is very difficult. 
There is sometimes a _ resentment about 
moneys being spent on facilities. I know in 
Hamilton there was a very hurting letter to 
the editor of the daily paper only last week, 
saying money is being spent for the new 
detention centre in Hamilton while at the 


same time we are making cutbacks in the 
active treatment hospital beds. 

The CRCs, from my personal observations, 
seem to be quite different one from the other. 
I really only have clear knowledge of two of 
them from personal experience. The one in 
Timmins, which is operated by a couple, has 
been quite successful, and it is almost like a 
home setting; the one in Millhouse, which 
has a very sophisticated and very able board 
of directors in Windsor, strangely enough 
has had a great number of problems. I 
realize that the greatest obstacle that all of 
these places have is from the community— 
from their neighbours, very often—the very 
fact that they are going to be located there. 


I realize the increased loads make it that 
much more difficult to try to have rehabili- 
tative programmes. I go into the Don Jail; 
because of the overcrowding it must be al- 
most physically impossible to carry out very 
many meaningful programmes. 


You alluded philosophically to the reasons 
for the rise in adult incarcerations. I am not 
going to give a political discourse on it, but 
I think there are also some other ones. Basic- 
ally we are aware that there is an increase in 
money spent on police protection and I think 
there is better law enforcement today; and 
there is also a tightening up of bail and we 
see this as overloads in the courts. I know a 
number of the members from Ottawa-Carle- 
ton have discussed this at length in the 
House. I spoke to a man last Easter Sunday 
in Guelph who had been in the Ottawa- 
Carleton Detention Centre for a year before 
getting to trial. This problem very often 
causes a creat deal of bitterness on the part 
of the individuals on remand. 


On the pre-delinquent labelling, as a for- 
mer teacher I found myself continually hav- 
ing to sort of draw myself up, trying not to 
label somebody in that direction as having a 
learning disability or as a poor student. Very 
often those are the very ones—not verv often 
_sometimes they are the very ones who be- 
come the most outstanding. 


The budget cutback is nine per cent; this 
increase is gained from the 15.5 per cent 
increase in the Justice policy field which we 
received, and it has covered the cost. The 
difference is the cost of inflation on salaries. 

The one vote you specifically asked about— 
and I will see that you get this in writing 
later; I just want to get it out of the way— 
was the juvenile vote, the training schools. It 
is $20 million for probation aftercare; six 
group homes, $3.6 million; foster homes, $1.4 
million; and others $0.9 million; administra- 
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tion, $3.7 million; which is $35.6 million of 
our budget. 


The clients: We have approximately 900 
in the training schools; 6,600 in probation 
aftercare. In your remarks in the House you 
mentioned you had, I think, a caseload of 
100 or 102; I checked it out and I think the 
average is 103. It’s a very heavy load for the 
adult. 


Ms. Sandeman: When I resigned because 
they wouldn’t have me any more because I 
changed my job, I had 117 people to hand 
over. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: That was over the 
average. 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes. I have to tell you just 
a little joke, excuse me. On the morning after 
the election, somebody from somewhere in 
the ministry, personnel maybe, phoned the 
Peterborough probation office and said, “You 
had better tell Gill to put in her resignation. 
Could you get her to the phone?” My secre- 
tary said, “Well, actually she hasn’t come in 
this morning.” They seemed quite surprised 
that my devotion to duty had finaily broken 
down. I wasn’t there on the morning on Sept. 
2o: 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I know the phone calls 
from your clients who receive probation 
aftercare work probably have been supplant- 
ed by phone calls from your constituents. 
The incoming phone calls you get day and 
night as a probation officer have probably 
keen replaced by those from constituents 
with their matters. 


The group homes are 200; foster homes, 
200; there are 7,900 clients. 


Ms. Sandeman: Excuse me, could I have a 
copy of thatP 


Hon. J. R. Smith: That’s the flow. I will 
see that you get a copy of this. 


I would ask that at the conclusion of my 
remarks Mr. Taylor discusses with you the 
increase in the adult services in the com- 
munity. I want you to have some more about 
that. 

I agree with you on the building of these 
new jails that are basically replacing the old 
municipal facilities, such as Ottawa-Carleton. 
Architects have ultimate security James Bond- 
type dreams. That particular institution has 
not been very difficult; I think it is through 
the work of the superintendent, Mr. Meyer, 
and his new assistant superintendent; I 
could just see a positive change. It was a 
very traumatic experience on my first visit 
there in early November. I was virtually 
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shaken by it. It was just after there had been 
some fires in the institution and some per- 
sonal abuse of inmates, self-inflicted abuse, It 
was very, very disturbing. But each time I 
return to that centre I notice an improve- 
ment for the better. 

[11:45] 

I might mention that the two regional de- 
tention centres at Napanee have a very good 
community programme. It serves a wide 
sweep in that region. Also the Niagara de- 
tention centre at Thorold is working effective- 
ly. I realize the pressure on the staff of the 
institutions, and I recall mentioning it to Mr. 
Hughes on one occasion on returning from 
the Brampton jail. It was so overcrowded 
with inmates and the staff was so overworked 
and pressured, I just wondered where we 
could virtually put even extra staff in the 
place. There was just no room. It was very 
severe and we're working as best we can on 
that. 

The health care costs reduction is because 
there has been a rediuction in ‘tthe main office. 
We've decentralized the operation, but per- 
haps we can get into that under the main 
vote with Dr. Melvin. 


On the civil service complement, after Mr. 
D. E. Taylor's remarks about field services 
for adults, I would like it if Mr. Daniels 
would explain the number of contract part- 
time and casual employees, if he would. 


Mr. D. E. Taylor: If I may just review 
the staff complement that we have in pro- 
bation and parole services, which are adult 
field services. 

On complement, we have 247 probation 
and parole officers, 37 senior officers, 15 
supervisors and four regional directors. There 
are two staff in main office and, in addition, 
a clerical staff of 142. That includes seven 
complement positions that were added to 
probation and parole in the late fall of 1975. 
Additionally, we received 20 new complement 
positions on April 1, 1976. That brings our 
total complement in probation and parole to 
467 staff. 


The only additional staff that we have 
working in probation and parole are 10 con- 
tract officers on special projects. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any questions? 


Ms. Sandeman: If there are to be 20 new 
complement probation officers on April 1, 
1976, where does their salary show up in the 
estimates? The amount for salary and wages 
under community service, adults, is exactly 
the same as it was last year. It would appear 
they're going to work for free. 
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Hon, J. R. Smith: I think Mr. Daniels 
would like to answer that. 


Mr. Daniels: Yes, Ms. Sandeman. The con- 
tract question ties in with the money ques- 
tion. It’s a matter of balancing the two. We 
had 10 special project contracts, plus 20 in 
what we called recruitment projects. I think 
you may recall that we hired MCAs—Masters 
of Correctional Administration—in May from 
the University of Ottawa on the anticipation 
that, over a year, there would be a turnover 
of staff and we could absorb them into the 
complement picture. That turnover did not 
appear; because of the market and the eco- 
nomic situation in Ontario at the time, people 
werent leaving probation services. We took 
these 22 people—these 22 contracts—who 
were hired for recruitment purposes and 
converted them into complement, so you see 
a no-cost item. 


Ms. Sandeman: I also see no increase in 
staffing in that case. 


Mr. Daniels: But these contracts were 
really hired just for recruitment purposes. 
They took a very small caseload; they are 
now built into the normal complement. 


Ms. Sandeman: So there would be a re- 
duction in caseload per officer but, overall, 
no real increase in staff. Is that what you're 
saying? 


Mr. Daniels: That’s right. It’s a straight 
conversion of those that were very iffy, be- 
cause these 22 people were turming over 
every year and absorbed into vacancies. Now 
weve confirmed that money, and I think it 
gives us a more stable probation work force. 


Mr. Breaugh: What is the reduction in 
caseload? You just said that you’d had some 
kind of a reduction in caseload. What would 
it be? What’s your estimate? 


Mr. Daniels: From a personnel point of 
view, I couldn’t answer that; it would be 
whatever 20 adid-ins would make to the total 
population. 


Mr. Chairman: The Chair thinks it should 
intervene. I think background information is 
in order to get ready to deal with the specific 
estimates. I don’t think we should get into too 
great detail until we reach the specific vote 
and give both parties a full opportunity to 
present their initial statement. With that in 
mind, Ms. Sandeman, have you any further 
questions? 


Ms. Sandeman: No, thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you all right? Would 
you like to go ahead, Mr. Stong? 


Mr. Stong: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, 
I would like to join with my colleague in 
congratulating you and the ministry on the 
attitude that it has taken with respect to 
community projects and correction in the 
community. There are a lot of things that my 
friend covered which will require me _ to 
readjust my opening remarks to alleviate and 
eliminate for fear of reiteration. 


However, given the fact that following 
closely upon the heels of the function of the 
Ministry of Correctional Services is the judi- 
cial system, if the judicial system can be 
summarized simply as the primary function 
for protecting the dignity of the individual 
and at the same time protecting the interest 
in the common good, then the primary func- 
tion of Correctional Services would be the 
rehabilitation of the individual offender; 
given also that rehabilitation is not an isolated 
phenomenon of the Ministry of Correctional 
Services, but must of necessity be an in- 
tegration also of the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services as well as the Ministry of 
Education; and given likewise that it can be 
argued that there is no such thing as pre- 
vention, but simply earlier intervention— 
given these three important rehabilitative 
aspects, it is my respectful submission that 
there are three areas that I would like the 
ministers attention to be directed in con- 
sidering this budget. 


First off, I am concerned with the savings, 
if any, or the costs expended with respect to 
the closing of the training schools as a result 
of the potential repeal of section 8 of the 
Training Schools Act, and whether in fact 
any of those funds can be transfered to other 
ministries, such as the Ministry of Com- 
munity and Social Services and the Ministry 
of Education. I am also interested in the 
makeup of the 40 group homes, which you 
indicated have been set up throughout the 
province to date, as to whether they are 
family-oriented or whether they are individual 
edifices staffed simply by staff. 


I am also concerned about the adequate 
equipping and training of staff in our correc- 
tional institutions, particularly the teaching 
staff, and whether they will be equipped and 
trained to recognize and deal with, and help 
the offenders to correct their own personal 
deficiencies. 


I am a criminal lawyer by profession having 
practised at the bar for nine years. My ex- 
perience has been mainly with juvenile of- 
fenders. As a lawyer, my interest in my 
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clients, out of necessity, terminated after the 
decision handed down by the court. 


I have been impressed time and _ time 
again, in speaking to sentence in the cases 
that we “lost,” with the repeated terminology 
that appears in pre-sentence reports prepared 
by probation officers, that the offender before 
the court to be sentenced is unable to cope. 
He is inadequate to cope with the situation 
he finds himself in. This has recurred so 
often in dealing with youthful offenders, and 
with adult offenders as well, it brought to my 
attention that there must be early recogni- 
tion of potential criminals programmes and 
there must be adequate programmes for 
personal diagnosis to rectify the disabilities 
that exist in such persons. 


In that area, there are relatively new 
studies being conducted in Canada over the 
last two decades, and that is in the area of 
children with learning disabilities. It began 
in Europe 30 years ago. It came to the 
United States in 1940 and only in the last 
two decades has it come to Canada. So this 
area of study is relatively new, but it is 
making very good inroads. 


I have had referred to me a brief pre- 
pared by the Children with Leaming Dis- 
ability Associations of Ontario. I would just 
like to refer to it because I find it very 
interesting and very helpful, particularly since 
- the references that they rely on come from 
the United States. They quote very interesting 
statistics. One of the studies conducted in 
the United States states: 


In three separate studies in three Amer- 
ican states the study indicated that 80 to 
90 per cent of juvenile delinquents com- 
mitted to correctional institutions have 
clinically proven learning disabilities. 


If we look to see what the definition of a 
learning disability is, we find it’s very difficult 
to define because it’s so new. But the United 
States of America National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Handicapped Children, in 1968, 
reported learing disabilities as such: 


Children with special learning disabilities 
exhibit a disorder in one or more of the 
basic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or using spoken or written 
languages. These may be manifested in 
disorders of listening, thinking, talking, 
reading, writing, spelling or arithmetic. 
They include conditions which have been 
referred to as perceptual handicaps, brain 
injury, minimal brain disfunction, dyslexia, 
developmental aphasia; but they do not 
include learning problems which are due, 
primarily, to visual, hearing or motor 


handicaps or to mental retardation, or to 
emotional disturbance or environmental dis- 
advantage. 


These children were studied and they were 
found that they had above average intelli- 
gence; they could not read or write because 
of minimal brain dysfunction, but they were 
above average intelligence. To quote further 
from this report: 


Some of the most disturbing statistics 
about dyslexia [That’s minimal brain dys- 
function] were officially reported to the 
United States Secretary of Health in 1970 
by 21 experts. The group found a shock- 
ing correlation between dyslexia and juve- 
nile delinquency, and estimated that 75 
per cent of the nation’s delinquents are 
reading retarded by at least two years. In 
all other aspects they were normal, but in 
reading or expressing themselves they were 
delayed or retarded. 


As it continues on, they have drawn a very 
close correlation between the incidences of 
delinquency and the incidences of minimal 
brain dysfunction. That is what makes me 
concerned in these estimates. 

[12:00] 

Now that the ministry has adopted the 
attitude that correction is best achieved in 
the community, this report seems to indi- 
cate—and it is backed up by a report pro- 
vided by the Central Toronto Youth Services 
in June, 1975, which emphasized this fact— 
that community support should be family 
support as opposed to group settings that 
are presided over by staff. They put the 
emphasis on family settings. The reports from 
the United States also indicate that the best 
community support of situations are family 
situations wherein four to eight children are 
placed with a family that is capable of 
handling the situation. 


Last year in his remarks in the estimates 
Dr. Potter referred to the fact that the min- 
istry had adopted this attitude of turning 
to the community, and he also mentioned 
that there could be some transfer of pay- 
ments to the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services. It seems to me this is an 
area that must be studied, and also in the 
studies of the estimates provision must be 
made for transfer of funds to assist and to 
enable the ministry to carry out its function 
in the community. 


Also in considering the estimates, it is my 
understanding that as a result of the prac- 
tical application of the repeal of section 8 
of the Ontario Training Schools Act a 
lot of good teachers have left the system. 


There is fear that more will leave, as you 
indicated you feel that 1,100 beds are suffi- 
cient to meet the future needs with respect 
to future legislation. More of the teachers 
are expressing concern about being let go. 
They have recently achieved a settlement 
with the mediator, acting in fact as an arbi- 
trator. 


They are concerned about a joint appli- 
cation to the AIB and whether the ministry 
is prepared to assist them in that application 
in special circumstances such as loss, or 
where it is necessary to maintain or retain 
the workers, the teaching staff. I would like 
to have the minister’s attention directed in 
that respect in considering these budgets and 
what aspects of the budget can be oriented 
in that direction. 

I will defer at this time all my other re- 
marks basically because they are specifics as 
to amounts. But those are the three general 
areas that I would like some of the discussion 
to be oriented toward in this estimate. 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder if the Chair may 
usurp a function and ask you a question? 
What you said about learning disabilities 
forming a very substantial base for delin- 
quency, do they trace through as to how 
that happens? Is it simply because of not 
understanding or is it because of the frustra- 
tion and rebellion bred or— 


Mr. Stong: This dysfunction may be gen- 
etic, a hereditary condition, or an insult to 
the central nervous system prior to birth— 
for instance, rubella, toxaemia, drug reaction, 
or RH factor during the birth process. It 
could be a skull fracture, jaundice, anoxia 
or, in early childhood while the brain is still 
undergoing development, high fevers, febrile 
convulsions, measles, whooping cough. 


This is a new area, and it is still under 
study that all of these are contributing factors 
to minimal brain dysfunction. But there is a 
real connection between minimal brain dys- 
function and delinquency, and our teachers 
cannot cope with it. 


Ten per cent of the children in our ordinary 
schools are suffering from minimal brain dys- 
function and our teachers are not equipped 
to deal with it adequately. This is one of 
the problems. They associate this with a 
rise in frustration. These children are able to 
go through school, but they are socially 
passed on from grade to grade. They do not 
maintain or achieve the level of their peers. 
They see their peers getting ahead and they 
become frustrated and they react out. 

This brief, which is very excellently done, 
refers to an American study on these failures 
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in school. They are talking about failures in 
school because they can’t leam: 

These failures do not disappear. They 
remain in the community and they com- 
prise an endless and growing population 
dedicated to “getting even with” the so- 
ciety that has reviled them and rejected 
them in school. The cost just in the dol- 
lars we pay for dealing with these drop- 
or push-outs far exceeds whatever cost 
would be entailed in modifying the school 
environment. 


I understand that with one course added to 
the training of teachers, not only would teach- 
ers be able to recognize problems and diag- 
nose them, but to deal with them. 


The only school that effectively deals with 
children’s minimal brain dysfunction is the 
Gow School in New York. That is a residen- 
tial school where the children are sent. A 
child who is in high school, for instance, 
who is sent to that school, after three months’ 
to six months’ assistance can come back into 
the normal school programme in Canada and 
function normally because he is able to cope 
with ‘his own dysfunction, his own disability. 


Mr. Chairman: Does the minister care to 
comment? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. Mr. Stong, I 
thank you for your remarks. I think what 
you said about it being interrelated with the 
whole judicial system is very true. I think 
one of the most enicouraging aspects of our 
responsibilities has been what is happening 
in the justice policy field under the provin- 
cial secretary (Mr. MacBeth) where I see 
co-operative programmes developing in a 
positive way. 

You remarked about the group homes, 
whether family or employee categories. In 
my personal favour, a family setting is the 
iveal. In fact, I think, we have dropped two 
of the Viking group homes this year, which 
are basically employee operations. You are 
very right in what you are sayinig about the 
children with learning disabilities. Sam is 
probably aware of this. 


Visiting these schools as well, I think of 
one young lad by the name of Raymond who 
is in one of the training schools, who was 
remanded for murder, and who is 14 years 
of age. It almost comes as a shock when 
you learn that this boy couldn’t read or 
write. You wonder how he got to that stage. 
He had been in and out of institutions since 
the age of five. Although Raymond’s case 
might seem perhaps an isolated case, it 
really isn’t, because very often when I 
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speak to the other children I find this as 
well, and I know it’s often the case in the 
adult institutions. 

That is why we have given a modest 
grant to the Hamilton Literacy Council. This 
is going on also at Brampton through the 
organization called “The Bridge” ‘because 
there is also a great literacy problem with 
adults. 

This raises the whole matter of education 
problems and disabilities. I just say to you 
that I feel that the ministry’s teachers are 
probably the best as a group or probably 
the most highly qualified of any teaching 
group in the province. If you look at their 
salary ranges, you would realize that they 
are very well qualified. 

Assessements to identify disabilities are 
all done at Oakville. You asked, where does 
this begin? It is really related to juvenile 
delinquency prevention, and the educational 
system is so directly related to that. I know 
Dr. Hug has a lot of statistics. We were dis- 
cussing yesterday children who had _be- 
havioural problems in school and had failed 
in school or had attendance problems. It is 
a very, very dramatic set of statistics. Dr. 
Hug. 


Dr. Hug: Thank you, Mr. Minister. Could 
I preface my remarks by speaking briefly to 
the issue that the hon. member raised from 
the United States statistics about the high 
degree of correlation between minimal brain 
dysfunction in this instance and juvenile 
delinquency? Rather, the problem is trying 
to ascribe causality. There are many other 
psychological and sociological variables that 
also correlate highly with juvenile delin- 
quenicy. 

Practically any undesirable trait that one 
could think of is over-represented among the 
population of juvenile delinquents generally 
—let’s say the 10,000 that appear before the 
juvenile and family courts in this province 
every year and let’s say, more specifically, 
amongst the 1,000 that are admitted to our 
training schools. I think one thing that says 
is that we can’t deny the influence that 
learning disabilities generally and minimal 
brain dysfunctions specifically might have, 
but I think at the same time we have to pay 
attention to these other problems that are 
over-manifested in our ‘children. 

The statistics which the minister referred 
to are a compendium from some of our vari- 
ous research studies, and they indicate really 
the degree of disability that our various train- 
ing school wards specifically possess. For 
example, half of them were either Crown 
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wards or CAS wards prior to their admission 
to training school. Half the wards had some 
involvement with other helping agencies, 
again before comin'g into our contact. Thirty- 
three per cent of the wards had a brother or 
sister with a history of delinquency. About 
half of the wards have close friends or close 
peer groups who are involved in delinquency. 

With respect to school background, as a 
result of the assessments at Oakville, to 
which the minister alluded, 60 per cent of 
the wards gave evidence of delayed school 
progress in elementary schools; 80 per cent 
had documented school attendance problems; 
50 per cent were classified as behaviour prob- 
lems in school; 45 per cent were, in fact, sus- 
pended or expelled from school. I could go 
on and speak also about alcoholic and drug 
involvement, not only with the ward in ques- 
tion but with their parents, siblings, peers 
and so on. 

What that says to me, as a researcher, is 
primarily that we have to attack more or 
less on a global front. We can’t automatical- 
ly assume, just because there is a high de- 
gree of correlation in one area, that this is 
the magical causal element. This says—at 
least it says to me, Mr. Chairman—that we 
have to have a balance, not only within our 
training school programmes but a_ balance 
throughout this ministry in iterms of program- 
ming for these people and indeed a balance 
throughout other government ministries that 
are involved in this. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Stong, you men- 
tioned one thing about tthe training, basically 
at Grandview School and Churchill House. 
There is a saving of approximately $1 mil- 
lion this year, the first fiscal year, and $1.5 
million annually thereafter; that’s Churchill 
House and Grandview School. 


Mr. Chairman: I trust there is nevertheless 
no downgrading because this correlative fac- 
tor has been pin-pointed over against other 
factors. I quite realize that we are not going 
to reach panaceas in this area of corrections; 
nevertheless, that is quite a striking correla- 
tion that was apparently established, as well 
as its base. I trust the ministry won’t down- 
grade it in any way, that you continue to 
make investigations and continue to make 
preventive measures touching that causal 
factor in delinquency. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Dr. Hutchison would 
like to say something. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, okay. 


Dr. Hutchison: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to subscribe to what you have been saying. 


We have been very involved in this whole 
matter of learning disabilities since the year 
one. Prior to the opening of the Oakville 
assessment and reception centre, there was a 
meeting with the Ontario association; we 
agreed at that point in time to co-operate, 
and! that co-operation has been ongoing. 


21S! 


The Canadian authority on minimal brain 
damage, or brain dysfunction, however you 
want to describe it, is a local man by the 
name of Dr. Alan Davidson, a prominent psy- 
chiatrist. Both Dr. Melvin, our senior medi- 
cal consultant, and I have attended sessions 
that he has given on this syndrome and its 
relevance to anti-social behaviour. When we 
opened the Oakville assessment centre, our 
intent was to set up a very thorough diagnos- 
tic service for this very purpose. The person 
who was engaged as head teacher was en- 
gaged because of his background and training 
in this problem of learning disabled children. 


We acquired the services of Prof. Harry 
Silverman cf the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education who is, from the educational- 
psychological standpoint, a diagnostic re- 
training expert. He spent some time out there 
and reviewed our programme. He said in 
effect, “Don’t change a thing; it’s a good pro- 
gramme.” 


So, Mr. Chairman, if any of the committee 
now wish to get into greater detail with re- 
gard to what we actually do in the diagnosis 
of learning disorders, our director of educa- 
tion, Mr. Douglas Mackey, is here and I am 
sure he will be glad to provide that informa- 
tion. But I agree with you, sir, and I didn’t 
want to let that go by without comment. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any further com- 
ment the minister wishes to make? We will 
launch into the estimates then. 


On vote 1401: 


Mr. Chairman: IJ think we will take it by 
headings. 


Item 1—general administration. Carried? 


Item 2, health care services. Any com- 
ments? 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes, I have a question. 
Could the minister bring us up to date on 
how far along we are with the recommenda- 
tions in Dr. Botterell’s report? I believe last 
vear Mr. Potter gave an update. Could you 
do the same for this year? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Dr. Melvin. Please come 
to the table. 
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Dr. Melvin: I take it the question is the 
Botterell report. 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes. 


Dr. Melvin: Well, we are moving ahead. 
We are not going backwards anyway. We 
are moving at different rates in different 
areas. One of the problems is that Dr. Bot- 
terell is not Moses; the report didn’t come 
down as final. 


Ms. Sandeman: That’s a real problem, yes. 


Dr. Melvin: He wrote it four years ago, 
and some of his predictions have, in fact, not 
been borne out. Some of the situations he 
was attempting to adapt to have not culmin- 
ated. A classic example is he recognized 
nursing practitioners, or the so-called nurse- 
practitioner. We have but one in the ministry, 
and we are not doing too much about getting 
too many more, largely on the basis that the 
concept of the nurse-practitioner has not been 
tested by the general public. And in general 
health care, it was unfair to use our inmates 
as guinea pigs on what was really a social 
experiment in health care delivery. 

We are hoping to get a nurse-practitioner 
programme involved in Hamilton, as McMas- 
ter is just up the hill. It’s a little difficult if 
you are remote from a university setting. We 
hope to get a programme going there. We 
have to stick close to universities where the 
training is being done, so the full faculty can 
help this particular individual. 


I don’t want to isolate on that particular 
concept, since there are 150 recommenda- 
tions. Some have been implemented, some 
we have decided to defer, or to hang on to 
for a bit. 

There is the question of medical records. 
Dr. Botterell recommended—and everybody 
would agree—on a central data storing and 
processing arrangement. Unfortunately, con- 
straints have denied us the possibility of 
hiring the appropriate person to initiate this 
programme. It’s got to be someone very 
senior in the medical record librarian area, to 
get in at the very beginning to see we do it 
correctly, and do it so that any factor or 
figures we use or techniques we employ will 
be identical to those used by OHIP or the 
Ministry of Health for the general population. 

I presume you don’t want me to go 
through the 150 recommendations. Are there 
any specific areas of interest? 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want him to go 
through the 150, Ms. Sandeman? 


Ms. Sandeman: No, let’s take 140—no, Mr. 
Stong has a question. 
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Mr. Stong: Mr. Chairman, under each of 
these subtitles there is a reference to services. 
For instance, under health care services it 
says simply, “Services, $108,100.” What kinds 
of things are included in services for 
$108,000? 


Dr. Melvin: Is that general administration, 
sir? 


Mr. Stong: Item 2, health care services. 
There is a breakdown on the right-hand 
page, J51, showing salaries and wages, em- 
ployees’ benefits, transportation and com- 
munication, and so on. 


Mr. Chairman: Dr. Hutchison is 
equipped, I think, to answer. 


Dr. Hutchison: This refers to the main 
office budget, and the reduction has not been 
in services to our clients in the field. This is 
simply a main office budget, which makes 
provision for an executive director, a recrea- 
tional co-ordinator, a medical services con- 
sultant and now a dentistry consultant, Dr. 
Charles Williams, a prominent dentist who is 
working on almost a half-time basis. Advisers 
in nursing and in food services and nutrition 
come under this, as well as consultants in 
psychiatry, psychology and social work. 


I won’t go into the details of the Botterell 
report, because a lot of that has been imple- 
mented since the report was tabled in 1972 
and I’m sure you don’t want to hash over old 
ground. But in every area, except recreation 
and nutritional services, there has been an 
increase in professional staf in the field. The 
costs of this, of course, appear in the adult 
or juvenile institutional budgets, their oper- 
ating budgets for care and treatment. 


more 


Ms. Sandeman: In every area except what, 
did you say? 


Dr. Hutchison: Except nutrition and_ rec- 
reation. I could be wrong about those, but 
off the top of my head I don’t recall any 
increases in recreational staff. But there have 
been increases in the staff in every other area. 


In a budget where you are utilizing the 
services of part-time consultants, apropos of 
the Botterell report, what we’ve done in 
previous years has been to budget for half- 
time for these services. But sometimes people 
are not available or not needed on a half- 
time basis. As a result, you don’t utilize your 
budgets. So what happens the next time it 
comes along is it’s trimmed down to be a 
little more realistic. I think that is what has 
happened here. 


Dr. Melvin joined us in 1975. I also men- 
tioned Dr. Williams, who is the senior dental 
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consultant; this is a new addition on a half- 
time basis. These are, in fact, very substan- 
tial improvements and additions to the health 
care services division of the ministry. There- 
fore, nothing has happened to us; in fact, 
things are going very well, in our view. 


Mr. Stong: Dr. Hutchison, under this 
$108,100 for services, you listed several 
people, such as the dentist and so on. Would 
they not properly come under salaries and 
wages? 


Dr. Hutchison: Some of the services are 
purchased on a fee-for-service basis; that’s 
the reason for the breakdown. There are some 
full-time civil servants, some are on a con- 
tract basis, and some on a fee-for-service 
basis. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further questions or 
comments with regard to item 2? Item 2 is 
carried. 


Item 3, planning and support services. 


Ms. Sandeman: I have a sort of nitty-gritty 
financial question for that. Comparing that 
with last year’s figures, I see that the salary 
and wage figures are the same but the em- 
ployee benefits have inexplicably dropped. Is 
that a mistake or is there some reason for 
that? Particularly when the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board— 


Dr. Hutchison: There is a shift of the civil 
service position to a fee-for-service position. 
That means a change in the employee benefits 
as well. 


Mr. Stong: Again we have that anomaly, 
the word “services” for $202,000. We have 
salaries and wages as well listed separately 
at $486,000. What do the services under 
planning and support services include? 


Mr. Algar: I can answer that, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you wish. The breakdown is: Profes- 
sional services which we are purchasing, 
$91,200; research projects which we _ pur- 
chase primarily from universities, $93,000; 
temporary help, which we use quite a lot 
of in our research area, $15,000; other serv- 
ices, which I can’t really explain, $3,000. 


Mr. Stong: What are the professional! serv- 
ices that you referred to? 


Mr. Algar: I wonder if Dr. Hug could 
perhaps answer this question since it is in his 
branch? 


Dr. Hug: In actuality, I think these two 
categories, purchased research and_profes- 
sional services, should be considered together 
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because what it really depends on is the 
nature of the person to whom the research 
is contracted. In some cases, for example, it 
is a psychologist or a social worker on the 
faculty of one of the universities, in which 
case it would be classified as a professional 
service. In other cases, it would be called 
a research project. 


What we are anticipating in the current 
fiscal year is that $154,000 out of this 
$202,000 is for the purchase of research 
services from various people and sectors in 
our ministry rather. Some of these are private 
consultants; others are university people. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further comments with 
respect to item 3? 


Ms. Sandeman: This is the vote then under 
which we discuss research, is itP I didn’t 
realize it was. Could you tell me two things? 
Could we have some kind of breakdown of 
the research projects that are under way, 
what areas of interest you are having people 
look into, and could we have a progress re- 
port on that research project on the pre-sen- 
tence report which seems to me to have been 
going on forever? We were promised the re- 
sults of that while I was still on POAO, which 


was some time ago. 


Dr. Hug: Maybe I could go through some 
of the studies that have been completed dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, namely 1975-1976, 
and also studies that are carrying on into this 
current fiscal year or which will be initiated. 
In fact, the one specific study that Ms. Sande- 
man refers to is included in this list. One of 
our studies was with regard to the roles, atti- 
tudes and problems faced by correctional 
officers in three specific institutions, namely, 
the Toronto Jail, the Ontario Correctional In- 
stitute in Brampton, and the Mimico Correc- 
tional Centre. A report on this project has 
been completed and jis available for public 
distribution. 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes, I think I have one. 


Dr. Hug: That is one example. A second 
study that was completed was a major lon- 
gitudinal study into some 300 women who 
were admitted into the Vanier Centre. It fol- 
lowed up in terms of institutional behaviour 
and also: with respect to recidivism. While 
they were in the institution approximately 
half of these women—fortunately from our 
standpoint—consented to a follow-up inter- 
view in the community. This was the first 
time that we had attempted this, Rouchly 
half of the 300 were interviewed. The reports 


stemming from this project are again available 
for public distribution. 

In line with some remarks in the ministers 
opening address, we have under way a fairly 
major evaluation of the Guelph abattoir pro- 
gramme. The objectives in this study, first of 
all, are to see to what degree the inmates 
who participate in the abattoir programme 
while incarcerated follow through on this 
when they are again in the community, either 
specifically in abattoir work or, let's say, 
something closely related, to see if the train- 
ing can be followed up, given that the aver- 
age inmate in the abattoir might be there for 
only two or three months. This obviously 
isn’t going to make him a skilled tradesman 
in this field. 

[12:30] 

The other obvious focus behind this study 
is, if this training in abattoir work is carried 
on once the inmate returns to the community, 
does this in fact make a difference. vis-a-vis 
recidivist, our usual bottom line. This study 
has been under way for roughly a year and 
will continue for a couple of years. Not even 
preliminary findings are presently available. 


Another study that is under way that will 
be completed during this current fiscal year is 
an evaluation of the community resource 
centre programme. This is another aspect of 
our programming that the minister did refer 
to earlier. What we're focusing on here is 
trying to isolate inmates who might especially 
benefit from this experience. These people 
will be followed up after parole or outright 
discharge with follow-up interviews in the 
community. We anticipate a report on this 
study sometime in November of this year. 

Another study that was completed during 
the past fiscal year is with regard to selection 
criteria and decision-making for temporary 
absence for employment purposes. The major 
thrust in this study, Mr. Chairman, was to 
examine the four stages of decision-making 
involved. There is a local or institutional 
committee that must consider each applica- 
tion. It is then vetted by the superintendent 
of the institution concemed. At that point it’s 
passed to the main office for the third stage 
in which a main office committee considers 
the matter and it’s finally considered by the 
co-ordinator of temporary absence  pro- 
grammes, who is the official designate of the 
deputy minister with this regard. 


So there are four individuals or groups in- 
volved in every TAP decision for employ- 
ment. The primary finding in this study was 
rather striking. There was 85 per cent una- 
nimity among these four decision stages. Cur- 
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rently the ministry jis considering if, in fact, 
the four-stage decision process can be stream- 
lined, let’s say, to one or two stages. We’re 
especially cognizant of something in the new 
peace and security legislation package from 
Ottawa that says: “With respect to federal 
inmates, all matters pertaining to temporary 
absence must be vetted by the National 
Parole Board.” They then say a couple of 
sections later down: “The provincial author- 
ities have to make their TAP procedures in 
line with the federal regulations.” 

The question that we're groping with in 
terms of implementing these findings is: Does 
this say, de facto, that the approval for 
temporary absence within the province has to 
be referred to our provincial parole board? 
That’s something that complicates the im- 
plications and the implementation of this 
rather clear research finding. 

As to the study on the pre-sentence report, 
the reports came back from the printers a 
couple of weeks ago, Ms. Sandeman, and 
were now in the process of issuing the main 
report. There are, if I remember correctly, 
maybe 50 or 70 single-spaced pages. This is 
available for distribution to everyone if some- 
one is interested in reading through the tull 
report. On the other hand, the report has 
been summarized into approximately 10 or 
15 pages and this is getting a very wide dis- 
tribution at our initiative. 

Perhaps if I could say a few words about 
some of the findings in the report, This study, 
by the way, was done by a committee of the 
Probation and Aftercare Officers Association 
of Ontario. They formed a committee to look 
into the specific question of PSRs. The com- 
mittee, in turn, hired a researcher on a term 
basis and it was really the organization’s 
study, so to speak. 


The researcher reported to the committee 
and, in turn, to the organization. But there 
was a lot of communication back and forth 
between the POAO, their committee, their 
researcher and the planning and research 
branch of this ministry. We certainly take 
no strenuous objections to any of their find- 
ings or recommendations. 

The results of the study showed, among 
other things, that the pre-sentence report, or 
PSR, presently lacks standardization in both 
format and content. It seems many of the 
things, that are included, upon empirical 
examination, have little influence on the 
eventual disposition. There seems to be a 
lot of interesting disagreement as to the 
distribution of the pre-sentence report. It 
has obvious relevance to decision-making 
groups within our ministry, for example, in- 


stitutions, temporary absence committees, 
parole boards and this kind of thing. 

The judges primarily feel that the report 
is for their use only and obviously people 
within our ministry have a different inclina- 
tion sinice there is so much valuable informa- 
tion in there. Specifically one-third of the 
officers polled stated that it should not be 
shared with other agencies and the remain- 
ing two-thirds were in favour of distribution. 


Mr. Stong: May I just interject here, Mr. 
Chairman? I know a judge who will not let 
these pre-sentence reports get out of his own 
clutches. How do you practically get around 
that when you want to use a pre-sentence 
report for your own purposes? 


Dr. Hug: Could I defer that question to 
someone else who's more familiar with the 
specific procedures there? 


Dr. Hutchison: We do have an arrange- 
ment with the court that we receive pre- 
sentence reports, recognizing that these are 
court documents. We require them for pur- 
poses of classification of individuals. As you 
know, there is a lot of valuable social his- 
tory information in there usually. 


Ms. Sandeman: Could I comment on that? 
It's my understanding that when a pre- 
sentence report is prepared, unless things 
have dramatically changed in the last six 
months, a copy goes to the judge, a copy 
goes to the offender, ‘through his or her 
counsel or through the duty counsel, and a 
copy goes to the Crown—is that not right? 
So they’re available for the legal profession. 
They're confidential documents, but I would 
think a situation in which a judge says they 
belong to him and nobody else should cer- 
tainly be looked into by the ministry. 


Dr. Hutchison: It may be. I’m not familiar 
with one of that nature, because we do have 
this arranigement which has existed for a 
number of years whereby we do receive 
copies; so we wouldn’t be plugged into that 
particular problem. 


Mr. Stong: It’s not very far from here either, 
where it happened that a judge insisted all 
copies of the pre-sentence report be handed 
into the court and left there so that the 
offender gets to read it and that’s all. He has 
to hand it back in and the Crown attorney 
must do the same and the judge makes sure 
that he collects them lafter each disposition. 

I know they’re conifidentia] documents and 
the offender wouldn’t want it to be publi- 
cized. I know that as well, but it seems to 
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ne rather stringent that for your purposes of 
research, etc. that this particular judge takes 
that attitude. 


Mr. Chairman: Does Mr. Taylor have any 
comment on this? 


Mr. D. E. Taylor: You are quite right. The 
pre-sentence report is prepared when it’s 
ordered by the court and it is returned to 
the court as a court document. It has, I 
would say, historically been the practice 
when the probation services were in the 
Ministry of the Attorney General that a copy 
of that report was retained by the probation 
officer and that it was appropriate, if the 
offender was senteniced to a term in an in- 
stitution, to forward a copy of the report to 
the appropriate institution; and we've con- 
tinued with that practice. 


Mr. Stong: What you're saying then is 
that this particular judge or any judge who 
takes that attitude does not really interfere 
with your purposes? 


Mr. D. E. Taylor: That’s correct. 


Mr. Breaugh: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
I could ask some questions under this one. I 
have some difficulty looking at this particular 
estimate and seeing that the planning and 


support services estimates are really not 
much more than the personnel services 
estimates. 


It strikes me, if you ever are to figure 
out where you are going, and what you 
are doing, what works and what doesn’t 
work, that this ought to be one area that 
is a substantial area in your budget, and it 
does not seem to be. It seems to be rather, 
as I said, not much more than what you 
expend for personnel services, and that seems 
to me to be ridiculous. 


Secondly, it strikes me also, in listening 
to the kind of reports and planning that you 
are doing, that you are getting them from a 
great many sources, which I suppose has 
some value in the sense that you are not 
always dealing in-house, that there is no in- 
cestuous arrangements made there and _ that 
you are getting different opinions. But it also 
has another side to that coin, in the sense 
that you are getting information on a spotty 
basis from all over, and not really doing any 
continuing research from a central source. 


Very briefly, I guess the problem there 
is those people who devise new programmes 
may well have absolutely no connection, or 
have some difficulty even touching base, with 
those people who evaluate those programmes 
or who implement them or who carry them 


cut. I see some very serious conflicts in that 
approach to _ it. 

In looking over this one page of estimates, 
pretty close to 20 per cent of the money 
spent is put out in some kind of services, 
which is essentially a contract basis. I am 
not sure that is going to give you very much 
continuity in a department that is attempting 
to correct something. It might be excellent 
for experimentation or it might be a worth- 
while way to cut costs or to make sure there 
aren't a lot of bodies hanging around the 
house and all that. But does it really give 
you a concerted effort planned by a group of 
people who have a common philosophy and 
who are attempting to do something? I want 
to use this one vote to make that point. 

In my area, the major employer in the 
municipality will not hire anybody with a 
criminal record. It doesn’t matter what they 
did or how serious or not the offence was. 
If they have a criminal record, he just won't 
hire them. The alternative for the guy is to 
lie; and it takes all of three or four days for 
the employer to find out that he did lie. 
What is the use of spending all the money 
and the time and the effort and the planning 
and the resources in training people for jobs, 
if at the other end of the thing the employer 
will not hire? 

It strikes. me that is the very old and 
fundamental problem of someone who is 
faced with this kind of a situation. You can 
train him as much as you like, you can plan 
as many programmes as you want, you can 
spend as much money as you want; but if 
in the end, when you eventually turn him 
loose nobody wants him, what was the use of 
the whole thing? Do you ever correct a 
situationP In planning, in the kind of sup- 
port services that you are purporting to do 
here, do you really solve a situation? 


It was my experience, in working with 
kids who often had some difficulties with the 
law, that really what went on is that they 
went on a two-year vacation somewhere and 
a lot of very specialized and expensive people 
dealt with those kids. At the end of the en- 
tire process you dumped them right back 
into the same situation that caused the prob- 
lem initially, the same family setting, the 
same sociological setting, the same problem 
with trying to get a job or get education; or 
in many cases the same physical ailments or 
mental problems that they had before. 

After all of that time going through the 
mill, after all those people tried to help those 
kids, you wound up dumping them back 
in the situation that caused it all in the 
beginning. It strikes me if you are really 
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planning, if you really had support services, 
that wouldn’t happen. You would recognize 
that it probably wasn’t totally the kid who 
went wrong. It was his home situation or 
the environment in which he lived or the 
kind of economic situation he had to face. 

What efforts are you making, really, to see 
that your whole system works? In my view 
anyway, that is what planning and support 
services would be all about. 

What is actually happening there? What 
kind of planning are you doing? I think it is 
fine that you have somebody trained in meat 
cutting. Where do they go afterwards? Who 
gets them there? 

In my riding anyway, I have to say that is 
where it all peters out. When they are actu- 
allv back on the street, that’s the problem. 


In a couple of the cases that I have had 
to deal with, you really weren’t running much 
more than a hotel service. After 6 o'clock 
they came back into the can and they stayed 
there and in the morning you turned them 
loose. Frankly, nobody really knew, particu- 
larly, what they were doing during the 
course of the day, although some people were 
obviously supposed to. They showed up, or 
didn’t show up at night. 

t struck me—although I would agree gen- 
erally with the idea that they should be out 
working in the community and I would sup- 
port that—that you put them out there on 
their own. There wasn’t any help, there 
wasn't any support service there. The kind 
of programme that was run was not very 
well planned. Frankly, I am rather disap- 
pointed. As Ms. Sandeman said, you have to 
put your money where your mouth is. I don’t 
see, in this estimate, that kind of money. 
I’m wondering how real the problems are in 
terms of getting a disjointed, if you like, 
plan together. Is that a real problem by 
using all of these contract services? 


{12:45] 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I think 
the member for Oshawa has raised a very 
valid point here. In effect, there is a 
core group in the main office—senior person- 
nel. I would like Mr. Thompson to elaborate 
on how they operate and what their function 
is. Of course, on the later vote there is an- 
other area in related research—the role of 
MACTFAO, my advisory committee on the 
female adult offender. They prepare a great 
number of reports and are very helpful. Mr. 
Thompson can elaborate on how we co- 
ordinate the research. 


Mr. Thompson: First of all, Mr. Chairman, 
i think one needs to be very much aware that 


this element of planning and support services 
relates to the research and the planning in 
the larger sense, industry-wide, and that the 
kind of case planning for aftercare purposes 
and so on, to which you allude, certainly is 
done by both institution staff pre-discharge 
and by probation and aftercare probation and 
parole staff in the community. They are the 
link for temporary absence purposes in the 
case of adults or integrated care, and so on. 

We've already had some comment about 
the over-load on those services and! we cer- 
tainly don’t try to deny that. That’s a very 
serious problem. But in terms of trying to 
separate out the size of budget that you're 
concerned about here—certainly the budget 
that’s delivering the service is included under 
the latter two votes. I wouldn’t want you to 
be left thinking that this comparatively small 
amount of money is the service delivery side 
of the system. 


Mr. Breaugh: If I could just pursue this 
point for a bit, ’m not concerned that you're 
not spending enough money. I’m happy to 
see that you are saving us all a lot. But my 
concern really is that if you are listing priori- 
ties, surely—and I really am more concerned 
about the people at the top, as you say, than 
the people out there. 


The people out there have some difficul- 
ties and all that. I’m very concerned that the 
people who institute programmes, who are in 
positions of great power and influence, have 
a well-thought-out plan in mind—use their 
research widely and well and tap as many re- 
sources as possible. I don’t see that reflected, 
if you like, in a kind of priority sense. 


Where do you spend your money? What 
do you do with your research? Who uses it? 
How is it implemented? Do you really know 
where you're going? Do you have any idea 
at all of the ramifications of the programmes 
and institutions that you run? I have a lot of 
concerns about that. 


Mr. Thompson: If I can just take as an 
example, Mr. Chairman, one of the changes 
in juvenile institutions recently has been to 
reduce the DARE programmes. In part, that’s 
a reflection of considerations of falling num- 
bers, but also in part it’s a reflection of a re- 
search project on those programmes that 
didn’t show them to be terribly much more 
beneficial or successful or rehabilitatively- 
productive than the regular training school 
programme—much to our chagrin, I might 
say, because they have been an extremely 
expensive project and one would think that 
they would be just what the doctor ordered 
for those young people who are going there. 


Were keeping the one programme and at- 
tempting to modify it through what we've 
learned, and hope that it may improve. That’s 
the sort of input from research and both, of 
course, from examination of trends in the 
ministry's flow of clients. 


Mr. Breaugh: Can I ask you then one basic 
question: What have you got that does work? 


Mr. Thompson: I think probably all of us, 
when we look at the prison system and the 
juvenile system for youngsters, sort of want 
to lament about it. But the research, for ex- 
ample, on the women’s institution that Dr. 
Hug mentioned earlier, does show a moder- 
ately good rate, I think, of non-return of indi- 
viduals into the system. And while one would 
like it to be 300 per cent better, it doesn’t 
show that all the people flowing through re- 
turn, and that there is simply nothing hap- 
pening in the institution. I would suggest, 
having been involved in that women’s pro- 
gramme much earlier, that the work going 
on there now is far more productive than it 
used to be. I think there are specific reasons 
for that set out in the research—things that 
we have taken action on as a result of learn- 
ing and research that have produced better 
results. 


Ms. Sandeman: Could I just go back to the 
DARE study you commented on? I had al- 
ready noticed in the minister’s annual report 
for last year a very ambiguous sentence on 
page 23. I wonder if you could clarify that. 

Research was also undertaken in the 
juvenile division on group homes and work 
study programmes, along with a longitu- 
dinal study comparing male returnees who 
have taken part in training school pro- 
grammes with those who participated in 

Project DARE. The work study research 

showed that after a six-month period in the 

community, the rate of return to training 
schools by participants was well below that 
of other wards. 


I took that to mean participants in Project 
DARE. 


Mr. Thompson: Could I ask Dr. Hug to 
pick up on that question? 


Dr. Hug: The Jower rate of return refers 
specifically to the two work study pro- 
grammes that were included in this research, 
namely the programmes of the Pine Ridge 
School in Bowmanville and the Kawartha 
Lakes School in Lindsay. 


Ms. Sandeman: 'It is a very ambiguous sen- 
tence, because you speak of participants in 
Project DARE and then you say, “the rate 
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of returns to training schools by participants 
was well below that of other wards.” It 
reads as if it is the participants in Project 
DARE who return less frequenily. 


Dr. Hug: Yes. 


Ms. Sandeman: Jn fact, it is the other way 
around: The DARE kids loved it so much 
they wanted to come back. 


Dr. Hug: In effect, yes, they were positive 
toward the programme, but their behaviour 
was in the opposite. 


Ms. Sandeman: Mr. Chairman, would it 
be in order to ask Dr. Hug if he had finished 
his list of research projects? I find it fasci- 
nating but the rest of the committee may not 
want to go through all that; if they don’t, 
then perhaps I could talk to him afterwards 
and get the information. 


Mr. Stong: I am prepared to listen; I am 
interested in that as well. 


Mr. Chairman: I am completely in the 
hands of the committee, of course; I think 
this is precisely why we are here, if I may 
say SO. 


Ms. Sandeman: We had got to No. 6. 
Perhaps we could ask him if we are at six 
out of 100 or six out of 10 before we commit 
ourselves to hearing the whole list. 


Dr. Hug: Okay, it’s roughly six out of 15. 
Some of the items are very short and sweet; 
they are just new projects. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
Dr. Hug could just read the titles and elabo- 
rate on the ones that Mr. Stong and Ms. 
Sandeman are interested it? 


Ms. Sandeman: I would like to hear about 
all of them actually, because it speaks to 
what Mr. Breaugh was saying about trying 
to gét a picture of the overall direction of 
the ministry. I think nothing shows us more 
clearly where you think you are going than 
what you think is worth doing research in. 
That is why I would like to hear the rest of 
the projects. 


Mr. Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Stong: As he is reading the list, I 
wonder if he would specify the amounts 
allocated to each particular study? 


Dr. Hug: I would have to get that in- 
formation for you. 


Mr. Stong: Okay. Would you, please, Dr. 
Hug? Thank you. 
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Dr. Hug: Sure thing, 


Ms. Sandeman: Some of those, of course, 
have been going on for three or four years. 


Mr. Chairman: Go ahead, Dr. Hug. 


Dr. Hug: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Per- 
haps it is relevant in the way of a brief pre- 
amble to say something about the mechanism, 
so to speak, within the main office of the 
ministry that controls our research priorities 
and research practices. This is something 
called our research advisory committee, 
which consists of various senior officials of 
the ministry. Perhaps the two most important 
participants on this committee are the execu- 
tive director of the adult programme and the 
executive director of the juvenile programme. 
These are our two operational programmes, 
and if these people are in favour of the 
research that is being proposed, as well as 
being involved with the research at all 
stages, it is going to be a lot easier to im- 
plement the findings and to make the re- 
search have an impact. 

With respect to the question of contracted 
research vs the relatively small group in 
main office, what we do is we meet once a 
year to consider unsolicited requests for re- 
search funding and research projects that 
come in from literally anyone in the prov- 
ince; we order these things in terms of 
priorities and go with the things that we 
think have the highest payoff. 

Aniother thing that we do, following the 
recently published government-wide guide- 
lines about obtaining research services, is 
that if there is a study we dream up—for 
example, if we want some research into the 
broad area of remand prisoners—we call for 
tenders for thiis study, just as we would buy, 
let’s say 20 sides of beef for one of our 
institutions. This gives us a high degree of 
control over the research and its continuity 
to make sure it is relevant research, the type 
of thing that we want done. 

With respect to the split between contract 
research and research that is done by civil 
servants, perhaps I am biased being the 
director of the branich concerned, but I would 
like to see a little more in terms of staff re- 
search because they are more knowledgeable 
about the ministry. There is greater con- 
tinuity. They have a permanent interest in 
research as opposed perhaps to only a tran- 
sient interest on the part of a university pro- 
fessor. But the long and short of that is that 
complement constraints over the last five or 
so years, when the research component of 
the ministry was established from the ground 
up, have precluded this so almost by default, 


in order to get some research done, we had 
to go the contract route. 

The report of the Canadian committee on 
corrections in 1969, which is often referred 
to as the Ouimet committee, recommenced 
that something like four per cent of the bud- 
get of any agency within the broad criminal 
justice field be spent on research. We, un- 
fortunately, are still under one per cent. I 
am not necessarily lamenting that but I think 
it’s worth indicating it for the record. 


Ms. Sandeman: Why don’t you lament for 
the record? 


An hon. member: Yes, go ahead. 


Ms. Sandeman: Go ahead. We will lament 
on your behalf. We find it lamentable that 
only one per cent of your budget is ear- 
marked for research. 


Dr. Hug: Playing the devil’s advocate, be- 
ing a professional researcher I wouldn’t say 
the sky is the limit. There obviously are 
other priorities, but also being involved in 
the budgetary process for the last few years, 
I know how tight we are. We have to cover 
off inflation. We have to cover off the in- 
creased workloads that the courts give us. 
Once we do that, and we have difficulty do- 
ing even that in this day and age, if we get 
a client increase anything approaching what 
we had last year, the printed estimates be- 
fore you will be grossly inadequate. As a 
consequence, there is little money—in my 
mind at any rate—for what might be referred 
to as discretionary items. 


Mr. Chairman: The chairman is going to 
intervene. I know we are weeping under the 
bough of the tree. Before 1 o'clock I would 
like to get the complete list. Could you do 
that for us very quickly so we can come back 
the next day with that? 


Dr. Hug: I will read them off by title. 
The next study is a broad study. It’s called 
“First Incarcerates’ Prediction Study,” based 
on various types of data sources. We are 
trying to predict the behaviour of inmates 
during their institutional phase and also after 
release. This is with respect to adult male 
inmates. 

Next on the list is a study that we haven’t 
yet started on, the broad area of remand 
prisoners. It will deal with who are they, 
what problems they possess, what things can 
we dio as a ministry to alleviate the problems 
—bearing in mind that remand prisoners are 
given to us by the courts and it is up to the 
court to specify if the man ultimately is 
remanded for two months or two years, but 


maybe we can modify the impact that this 
has on our ministry. 


Another study we will be undertaking in 
the current year is something referred to as 
evaluation of the adult training centres. In 
a sense it’s similar to the evaluation of the 
abattoir programme where we are looking 
in the first instances at what amount of 
follow-through of training happens after the 
man is released into the community. In the 
institution he gets maybe 100 hours out of 
a 1,000-hour block. He has to pick up the 
other 900 on the streets. Does he in fact do 
this? 

The second question then is, if he in fact 
completes his training programme in the 
community, does it again make a difference 
vis-a-vis the bottom line, namely, recidivism 
rates? 

The next study is something entitled “Pro- 
bation, Parole and Aftercare Staff Studly.” 
It is a companion piece to the study previ- 
ously described in the three institutions where 
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we are looking at the roles problems en- 
countered by our field staff. 

No. 11, which was already alluded to, is 
the work study programme. No. 12 is a 
preliminary evaluation which has been com- 
pleted on the group home programmes. We 
currently have designed and are awaiting to 
implement the second phase of that study. 
No. 13 is something entitled “Training School 
Recidivists.” These are the returnees, the 
DARE people who were described previously 
by Mr. Thompson. No. 14 is a 10-year-study 
of boys in Hillcrest training school. No. 15 
is a study which we planned to begin later 
in the year with regard to the utilization of 
family service agency services which are pur- 
chased to provide probation and aftercare 
types of functions. 

This completes the list of projects. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much. It is 
1 o’clock now and I think we should adjourn 
until Monday after question period. 


The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:17 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. l. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
(continued ) 


Mr. Chairman: We might as well get 
started if you’re ready. I understand, Mr. 
Cassidy, that you’d like to continue with your 
remarks from last week. 


Mr. Cassidy: Just one or two remarks, 
Mr. Chairman, that’s all. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Get comfortable. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’ve had a chance, Mr. 
Chairman, this morning, to have a look at 
some of the material which has been tabled 
by the minister. Although I must say that 
it is compendious, I’m sure that next year 
youll try and do an even better job of get- 
ting it out early so that we can look at it 
before and not during the estimates. 


An hon. member: The third year we can 
build a house out of it. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. 


I wanted to talk specifically, Mr. Chair- 
man, about a number of specific areas where 
the ministry is falling seriously short or is 
making some serious mistakes. The minister 
has said in his statement that affordability is 
the new theme song of the government. 
That’s fine. Our problem, of course, is the 
knowledge that the ministry has been incap- 
able in the past, of making housing affordable 
to people in the low and modest income 
ranges and the fear that they will continue to 
fail in that way. 


As the minister said in his statement most 
families earning under $19,000, that is in the 
HOME ranges, have difficulty, to quote him, 
entering the housing market. There’s no sign 
that’s going to change. There is certainly 
little sign that it’s going to change because 
of the OHAP programme, the Housing Action 
Programme, insofar as it’s proceeded up until 
now. 
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I want to tell the minister that this time 
I do not intend to go into an elaborate 
numbers game in terms of the promises that 
were made in 1973 and the promises that 
were made in 1974. We've said ever since 
the days of Stanley Randall that promises from 
Conservative ministers are bunk. They gen- 
erally have been proven to be bunk. They 
generally have been proven to be wildly ex- 
aggerated and I’m glad that you didn’t make 
very many in this particular statement on 
these estimates. That was probably the wisest 
thing you could have done. 


At any rate, when the decision was made 
to renew the Housing Action Programme, as 
it says here, the minister is renewing it for 
now in the hope that something will come 
along or in the hope the ministry can decide 
what is to be integrated within the regular 
programmes of the ministry. 


For all of its efforts, though, the govern- 
ment has had just under 8,000 housing 
starts in the two years up to March 5. I 
can remember sitting in the House and listen- 
ing to Premier Davis tell us we would get 
30,000, 40,000 or 50,009 new housing starts 
in the Toronto-Hamilton area and in the 
Ottawa area. I think it was probably going 
to be within the first year. The starts became 
lots, and lots became approvals, and ap- 
provals became intentions, and intentions be- 
came dreams and pious good wishes; and 
they were all counted in the numbers game 
that the ministry has tended to play. 


I was counting the approvals under the 
capital incentive grants related to the pro- 
gramme, and as far as I can see something 
like just over 20,000 units had reached the 
point where they were eligible for the capital 
housing incentives grant by March of this 
year; and that’s the product of two or two- 
and-a-half years of effort. The amount of 
acceleration that has been achieved by the 
programme would appear to be pretty min- 
imal. The way the region of Peel counts it, 
most of the housing that has been approved 
has gone into their area; the way the min- 
istry officials say it, those income targets 
for the moderate-income range, as it was 
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called under OHAP, seemed to be creeping 
upwards. 


When the minister used some figures, he 
talked about the middle third of incomes 
running up to about $22,200 or $22,500 p.a. 
That, I gather, is the target range for 
OHAP; suggesting that in fact you're giving 
yourself the benefit of the doubt and allow- 
ing the target range to creep upwards, rather 
than, in a successful programme, succeeding 
in bringing it downwards so that more and 
more of the housing is tilted towards people 
in the more modest income ranges. 


I have to say, just as I said last year, that 
I am concerned about some of the things 
which the ministry says it has been doing 
through OHAP. In particular, I think they 
require some openness and some public state- 
ments about what is being done. You're suc- 
ceeding in resolving the apparent conflicts 
between the central Ontario lakeshore urban 
complex allocations and the production pos- 
sibilities under the Housing Action Pro- 
gramme, for example. 


Apparent conflicts are conflicts that you’ve 
managed to wish, dream or write away. In 
the minds of many people who looked at 
those particular documents, they were very 
real conflicts, because, as I think the minister 
is privately aware, OHAP just didn’t fit in 
with the planning exercise the province has 
had under way for a large number of years. 
Most of the OHAP activity, whatever the 
numbers happen to be, has been west of 
Metro Toronto rather than east of ‘Metro. 
It has not been an effective kind of pro- 
gramme in helping to move growth towards 
the eastern part of the province. 


A question I meant to raise last year under 
the OHAP programme is that the Ministry of 
Housing is co-operating with the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food in having an examina- 
tion of the possible residential use of land 
presently in the class 1 and class 2 soil 
capability. I have to say that, given the in- 
creasing concern about farm land in the 
province, were concerned about that. 


We're also concemed about the inadequate 
supply and about the way in which the rules 
have kept on being redrafted and redrawn 
for the HOME programme. I’ll be interested 
to see how many people enter for the draw 
for Glencairn, which was made just before 
the weekend for the HOME houses in Ottawa. 


I’m disturbed by the fact that the easy 
part of Home Ownership Made Easy is 
getting tougher and tougher; and that in 
addition, the efforts that were originally made 
by the ministry and by the government to 
ensure that the benefits of Home Ownership 
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Made Easy passed on to the second pur- 
chaser of a home, have been totally aban- 
doned. We have some figures that indicate 
HOME houses that were sold for under 
$25,000 have been offered in the Ottawa 
area for upwards of $40,000 within a year 
and a half or two years from the time they 
were initially sold. 


There have been enormous profits made 
by individuals who happened to benefit from 
the lottery and happened to get into HOME 
housing. You're taking a crack at that now 
through the use of interest-free second mort- 
gages. The effect of that, though, is simply 
going to be that somebody on a modest in- 
come who wants to buy a HOME house that 
is being resold will be shut out of the market. 
It’s not really Home Ownership Made Easy 
in the general sense; it’s Home Ownership 
Made Easy for a very few people, who are 
then enabled to become participants in the 
ownership market, like the people who have 
higher incomes and can do it unassisted and 
unaided. 


I think the other thing about the HOME 
programme which is very interesting is the 
fact that your ministry consistently has been 
able to come through with very good prices 
on the actual houses built on HOME lots. 
That is, perhaps I could say, a tribute to the 
people who handle that part of the admin- 
istration; but it is also a sign that it is 
possible to get reasonable prices for the con- 
struction of housing. Mr. Makarchuk would 
testify to that from his experiences as an 
alderman in the city of Brantford. 


For all of the inflation and construction 
costs which we’ve experienced over the last 
few years under HOME, you were still 
talking about the construction of homes in 
the $22,000 or $23,000 range. One has to 
ask why it is that if government intervention 
can be used in order to co-operate with the 
private sector and get houses built in that 
range on the limited amount of publicly- 
owned land, this could not be done on a 
much broader scale to bring the benefits of 
home ownership to many more people on 
modest incomes who may happen to want it. 


I also want to talk about some of the prob- 
lems of the Ontario Housing Corp. I guess 
wel] return to these in detail; both during 
the course of these estimates, and also per- 
haps to some extent during the debate on 
Bill 60, for which I know this minister is 
no longer responsible, that is the amendments 
to the Rent Control Act. 


I think the minister should know there’s 
enormous frustration by people who live in 
Ontario Housing, by the tenants. I was 
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saying earlier, on Friday, that OHC manage- 
ment has become a model of the private 
sector and not a model to the private sector. 
I think it’s time that ended. I think responses 
that have been made by the ministry to 
questions we have put on this subject have 
been quite unhelpful. It seems to me what 
youre probably trying to do is to get the 
heck out of any involvement with public 
housing at all, and I would suggest to you 
that’s wrong. 


I want to start by talking about some very 
small things related to OHC, because they 
epitomize the attitude the corporation takes 
to its tenants, and then we'll go on to some 
of the bigger things. 


To begin with, something that is extra- 
ordinarily minor in the vast realm of things: 
I was at a dance on Saturday night and 
talked with some people who were tenants 
in a senior citizens building at 1091 Wel- 
lington St. in the riding of Ottawa Centre. 
We got to talking about the recreational 
programmes they have there and that sort 
of thing, and my friend told me that she liked 
to have her friends back to her apartment 
to play cards, and they liked to play until 
one or two in the morning from time to time. 
It turns out that in that particular building 
the lounge is shut and locked at 11 o’clock. 


In paternalistic fashion, the local housing 
authority, which is a subsidiary of the OHC, 
has decreed that people over the age of 65 
cannot be trusted to mind the lounge or to 
lock it up—if it actually needs locking up— 
if they happen to want to stay past 11 
o'clock. That’s pretty stupid, but that’s symp- 
tomatic of the kinds of decisions that OHC 
is making all of the time. 


The other day we had the question of 
lockout fees in Windsor. This has been a 
problem in Ottawa as well, and I know it’s 
a problem in other parts of the province. I 
accept there are certain difficulties in the 
nature of the CUPE contracts that were ne- 
gotiated. It seems to me that enlightened 
management would sit down with its super- 
intendents and their representatives and talk 
ahout the specific problem and make some 
alternative arrangements. 


For example, is nobody who lives in a 
senior citizen building or in a rent-to-income 
community sufficiently responsible that they 
can’t keep a set of keys in order to let these 
people in who happen to be locked out at 
times that the superintendents aren’t on duty? 
That would seem to be a fairly positive kind 
of alternative proposal to the present situa- 
tion of having people charged $7.50 or $10 
or $25, whatever it is that is being threat- 


ened. Not only that, but the lockout fees 
normally aren’t charged; and therefore the 
decision to charge them becomes an arbitrary 
exercise of management power which can be, 
and perhaps sometimes is, applied vindic- 
tively against people who happen to annoy 
the management. 


A third example of senior citizens having a 
problem at 415 Maclaren St. in my riding, 
again is symptomatic of OHC in general. 
There are no superintendents in that particu- 
lar building after 4 or 5 o'clock in the after- 
noon. When tthe fellow on the 14th floor fell, 
perhaps because of a stroke, and knocked 
himself out and they needed some help and 
they went to the superintendent—I’ve forgot- 
ten if he went or not—but the basic position 
was that he was not on duty and he was not 
obliged to do so. It was not part of his job 
and he was not being paid for it; there 
weren’t even arrangements for him to go in 
an emergency. What they were meant to do 
was call for the police, who are getting 
absolutely livid about being called to handle 
OHCs problems; or to call for a roving tenant 
relations officer who may or may not be 
accessible on call; or a roving security person. 
[3:30] 

There again, it’s a problem which could 
surely be handled by competent people who 
happen to be residents within the building; 
only the OHC doesn’t trust its tenants, no 
matter what age, grade, class, station or 
income they may happen to have. The other 
day Mr. Rose, whom I don’t see here right 
now, was in Ottawa, meeting with a number 
of people concerned with the Labreton Flats 
project, and he indicated very clearly that the 
OHC is simply getting out of the business of 
building family housing. 

The quote that I received was specifically, 
and I quote: “OHC is not building any more 
housing. We're getting out of it.” When the 
prospective tenants pressed him, he said, 
“Well, except in small communities and with 
senior citizens.” 


I gather that the CMHC people were as 
shocked as the tenants and prospective ten- 
ants who were meeting with Mr. Rose; but I 
would gather, on the other hand, from what 
the minister has had to say in his statement, 
he is heading in the same direction. There is 
a very clear indication in the statement, when 
the minister talks about the fact that it may 
be less difficult to provide ownership assist- 
ance than to provide assistance for tenants. 
The government is simply backing out of low 
income housing completely. More and more, 
its programmes will tend to go to people on 
moderate and even on middling kinds of in- 
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come. The housing that it provides under 
rent supplements will inevitably tend to be 
very small, and perhaps at times what it will 
do will be simply providing enormous subsi- 
dies to the private sector. 

There is a commitment, as I gather, for 
some rent-geared-to-income housing in the 
Windless project in downtown Toronto, on 
Dundas St. I gather the tender which has 
been made with a straight face by Windless 
to the Ontario Housing Corp. is that the 
units, when they come on stream in 1977, 
will carry monthly rents ranging from $300 
for the one bedrooms up to $875 a month, to 
be paid by OHC under the rent supplement 
scheme. That’s crazy. That’s the kind of thing 
you are allowing yourself to get into by back- 
ing out so completely from any involvement 
in construction. 

Mr. Chairman, I have met with people in 
the local housing authority in Ottawa; I have 
written to the minister, and I have written 
to Mr. Danson; and JI have written to all 
sorts of other people in order to try and get 
some commitments from them about the 
things that are frustrating tenants in public 
housing. I have to say that we don’t get very 
far. We go around the mulberry bush and 
don’t seem to get any answers at all. 

Prospective tenants in Ottawa are frustrated 
by the fact there is no way the OHA will 
give any kind of preference to people who 
have lived in the community a long time 
when deciding who is to go into a particular 
housing unit. Even where people are almost 
exactly identical in terms of the point rating, 
it is not willing to give any kind of extra 
preference to somebody who has lived in that 
particular community, 

In Ottawa, as elsewhere, the tenants are 
frustrated by the fact that the meetings ot 
the housing authority board are closed. I 
think only two of the 41 boards across the 
province have their meetings open. In Ot 
tawa, as elsewhere, the tenants are frustrated 
by the fact that the OHC’s books and the 
local ‘housing authority books are closed. 
These books exist. They are submitted on a 
regular basis to Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corp. In fact, in the public accounts for 
1974-1975 the auditors state, and I quote: 

Individual property operating statements are 
prepared for the benefit of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corp. and 171 municipalities.” 
In other words, for every single property or 
project or community, owned by the OHC or 
owned ‘by a housing authority, as I under- 
stand it you have statements. You have the 
information, but it is not made available to 
people who surely have a reasonably big in- 


terest in it; that is the tenants who are in- 
volved. 


This leads to bad relations. It leads to 
suspicions and paranoia on the part of the 
tenants. It leads to a pretty profound feeling 
that OHC’s priorities are all screwed up, and 
that it may be blowing an awful lot of money 
in areas where it shouldn’t be blowing that 
money at all. 


The estimates indicate, if I can give an 
example, that the rent on OHC’s headquar- 
ters on Bloor St. alone, at about $1.3 mil- 
lion or $1.4 million a year, amounts to some- 
thing like $1.25 per month for every OHC 
tenant across the province. Now that’s an 
awful lot of bread, We are going to suggest 
later on during these estimates there may be 
a substantial amount of over-spending in 
OHC administration and that there is no way 
we can find out until this minister and the 
government start to provide full information 
about OHC, rather than the kind of inade- 
quate statements that are available right now. 


It appears from the books, as far as I can 
establish, that for every $3 paid by public 
housing tenants in the province in rent, $1 
goes in administration by the OHC. In this 
particular case I suppose you can argue that 
the OHC is not a model of the private sector, 
because the private sector manages to keep 
administration costs a heck of a lot lower. 


There will be reasons why the administra- 
tion costs of OHC will tend to be higher than 
those of the private sector. For one thing, 
there is an apples and oranges situation; you 
are administering programmes such as HOME 
and rent supplement and other things which 
don’t relate directly to the 70,000 units you 
have occupied across the province. Those 
kinds of things should come out. 


There will also be cases where OHC is 
providing social programmes, tenant rela- 
tions and that kind of thing, which are not 
paralleled by landlords in the private sector. 
It seems to me, though, that the time has 
come for, dare one say a mature discussion, 
about the financial situation of OHC and the 
way in which it spends its dough rather 
than the paternalistic situation of a govern- 
ment sayinig: “Look, we know best and CHC 
knows best; and would you fellows, whether 
you are opposition MPPs or tenants, or 
tenants’ groups on whatever, please go away 
and do something else.” 

The minister in his statement is obviously 
hinting at the suggestion the rental sub- 
sidies are getting out of hand. I don’t think 
they are getting out of hand in relation to 
what social housing provides, or in relation 
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to what other costs have done in this econ- 
omy. Biecause of the inadequate provision 
of ment-geared-to-income housing anid other 
forms of assisted housing, the people in 
public housing are a different group than 
they were six or seven years ago. 

The unbalance, I think, if there were any 
research on it, would show that they are 
probably relatively poor. The indications 
would also show that despite their being 
relatively poorer, they pay a significantly 
higher proportion of their income in rent 
today than they were doing five or six years 
ago. 

And Ill tell you, every time I talk to 
them, I find there is some new source of 
frustration which is hitting the organized 
tenants, whether they are organized in ithe 
community on whether they are organized 
across the province. 

I can’t understand why Ontario is the 
only province which has rejected the CMHC 
offer to share in the cost for funding for 
tenant organizations across the province, I 
can’t understand why Ontario keeps playing 
games with the amount of money it gives 
to the Association of Tenants; [| can’t under- 
stand why it is so generous in helping to 
provide funding for the Association of On- 
tario Housing Authorities, compared with its 
tight-fistedness in relation to the tenants; 
except for the fact that it’s a Conservative 
government and Tories are always on the 
side of the landlords and never on the side 
of the tenants. 

I can’t understand why the government 
hasn’t taken a number of the suggestions 
that have been made by this party, by tenants 
and by others, for involvement of tenants in 
management and run with them. Basically 
you haven't done it. 

I can’t understand why the government 
has continued ito be as rigid as it has been 
on the rent scale, a scale which came into 
force in 1970 and which is based on 1970 
dollar values. It happens that back in 1970 
a itenant who was working and earning the 
minimum wage paid about 17 per cent of his 
income in rent on the rent-to-inicome scale. 
Today that same tenant, still earning a 
minimum wage in this province, pays 24 per 
cent of his income in rent. In relative terms 
I think the chances are that the minimum 
wage buys less; that is you are poorer today 
on the minimum wage than you were back 
in 1970, and yet you are paying a very sub- 
stantial increase in the proportion of the 
income that is going to rent. 


Yet what does the OHC do? It sits down 
with tenants and says: “Look, we think 


everybody should pay 25 per cent of their 
income in rent’; and that’s that. The facts 
are that most people in Ontario, despite the 
escalation in housing prices and in rents 
over the last few years, if theyre on reason- 
able comfortable incomes, probably pay less 
than 20 per cent of their income in rent. 
That goes for many tenants as well as most 
homeowners. But the OHC expects that its 
tenants should pay 25 per cent. 

‘Mr. Rhodes, you have been going up and 
down the province damning the NDP, and 
to a lesser extent the Liberals, for including 
the Ontario Housing Corp. tenants under the 
Rent Review Act. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right—using  fabri- 
cated figures which have no relation to 
reality. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I bow to your expertise 
in fabrication of figures; no question about 
that. 


Mr. Cassidy: And dare I suggest it, using 
this as a smokescreen to defend the fact 
that you, as a minister in your department 
—and I assume that by now you do have a 
grip on your department—thatt yow and your 
department are not doing a job in terms of 
getting housing available to people in the 
lower half of the income range, You are 
just not doing your job right now. Instead, 
the minister is making statements about the 
nasty New Democrats and the nasty things 
they are willing to do. 

I would suggest to you, Mr. Minister, that 
the thing to do about the tenants is to open 
the books, bring tenants into a real involve- 
ment in management, start to make OHC a 
model ito the private sector and not of the 
private sector. Sit down in good faith and re- 
negotiate the rent scale. You should make it 
conform to today’s dollar values and take 
into account a number of the very legitimate 
requests and demands ttenants have made and 
which they’ve been trying to bring to your 
attention. 

The fact is that for months, if not for 
years, those requests and demands have sim- 
ply been ignored. You finally began to sit 
down when you began to realize the shoe 
was getting a bit tight and there were going 
to be administrative problems created by the 
inclusion of OHC under rent control. But 
damn it, you’re not doing a job right now 
persuading them or us that anything should 
be done to take tenants out of rent control, 
when all it is doing is leaving them back 
where they have been in the past. 
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They made a number of suggestions about 
ways in which you can do it. I would sug- 
gest that you might listen to them first, rather 
than listening to me, in terms of specific ways 
in which you negotiate your way out of rent 
control with the tenants, and the specific 
ways in which you deal with the rent scale. 
They know a thousand times more about it 
than either you or I ever will. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But I have listened to 
them: and I don’t think, Mr. Cassidy, that 
you would agree—I would hope not, even 
as far out as you are—with tthe position that 
has been proposed to us for rent scales by 
the tenants. 


Mr. Cassidy: Not every tenant agrees with 
every point himself. But the basic point I 
make to you, Mr. Minister, is that back in 
1970 a typical tenant paid 17 per cent of his 
or her income in rent on rent-to-income hous- 
ing. With all the inflation and everything else 
we've had since then, that same tenant, in 
the same position as measured by the mini- 
mum wage, pays 24 per cent of his income in 
rent. That would suggest to me there are 
very legitimate reasons for a thorough review 
of the rent scale and for Ontario to sit down 
with CMHC and talk about what kind of 
rent scales should be required in this prov- 
ince. It may not suit the needs of public 
housing authorities in New Brunswick or in 
Alberta or other parts of the country, but I 
don’t see why we necessarily have to have 
a national rent scale. 


[3:45] 


I’ve forgotten whether it was you or Mr. 
Handleman who said rather blithely, when 
asked why you wouldn’t appoint more tenants 
to public housing authority boards: “Well 
surely the municipalities could go ahead and 
do that”; but you didn’t have any intention 
of doing it. Three of the seven appointees on 
each of the housing committee boards are 
from the province. The only three tenants 
who have been appointed to public housing 
authority boards across the province—in 
Thunder Bay, in Ottawa and in Windsor— 
were appointed municipally. But the munic- 
ipality, I guess because of its low share of 
the deficit of the subsidy of public housing, 
only has one appointee. 


It seems to me that the province, as al- 
ways, has been the missing kind of link. You 
are the people who should be making bold 
moves in order to ensure that tenants have a 
real involvement, both on the boards and also 
in the decision-making related to projects and 
the decision-making related to eligibility 
overall policies and that kind of thing. ; 


You're dealing with tenants whose incomes 
almost universally fall way way below the 
poverty lines of $8,000 or $9,000 a year, 
which everybody accepts as being pretty 
close to dirt poverty on dollar values today. 
You're dealing with tenants whose incomes 
are running around $5,000 and $6,000 and 
$7,000 a year in many cases. But, because of 
an antiquated rent-to-income scale they are 
paying as though they were at or above the 
poverty line, as though they had just about 
made it to the point where they could afford 
to save up a down payment and get them- 
selves out into housing elsewhere. 

In fact, what’s happened is that many ten- 
ants are simply seeing themselves as being 
condemned to stay in public housing for a 
heck of a long time, maybe for a lifetime, 
because they simply can’t see a way out. 

Now the OHC’s response to this, of course, 
has been to steadily jack down its produc- 
tion of family housing units. There is a 
statistic here saying that your researchers 
succeeded, over the course of the last fiscal 
year, in establishing a need in their mu- 
nicipal studies for something under 200 rent- 
to-income family units in municipalities across 
the entire province. Now that’s nuts. I’m 
aware that’s partly the result of municipal 
policies and their lack of receptiveness; but 
when you can do such a selling job on home 
ownership grants, when you can use radio 
jingles and singing commercials for other 
programmes that you have, it seems to me 
there’s room for some constructive selling 
jobs to be done in the area of policies such 
as public housing, such as the construction 
by the province of non-profit housing, such 
as the encouragement by the province to 
municipalities as well to get, in a much 
bigger way, into the area of non-profit 
housing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In your own community 
you're turning down senior citizens. 


Mr. Cassidy: I still haven’t got to the 
bottom of that particular situation; although 
I have talked to people in the area. But the 
decision-making there is clearly related to 
an area development plan, a part 2 study. It 
is being done in that particular area with 
enormous participation, not just from all of 
the so-called long-haired types who I’m sure 
you see behind every project. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t; you may, but 
I don’t. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. The group involved is 
a very broad-based group, which includes 
substantial representation from the Italian 
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businessmen’s community in that particular 
area. So it’s businessmen and residents, the 
ward alderman; a whole pile of people. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m not suggesting any 
one particular segment of society is turning 
down or opposing the building of assisted 
housing. You apparently think I do. I’m sug- 
gesting to you it is prevalent in all levels now, 
the opposition to that sort of development. 
I don’t agree with it, I don’t think it’s right; 
but it’s happening. 


Mr. Cassidy: What they want to achieve 
there, from what I’ve been able to understand 
so far, is they want to get certain day-centre 
facilities for senior citizens who live in the 
area, and I think there’s probably room to 
achieve that. The site is excellent for that 
kind of thing and it basically makes sense. 
This is not Etobicoke, Mr. Minister, I’m proud 
to say. 


When we get to the OHC estimates in 
detail I think we should probably talk about 
the questions that were raised with the land 
assembly in Carlsbad Springs. We'll have 
some more specific things to raise at that time 
about what on earth OHC is doing with its 
tenants and why on earth it continues to 
treat them as though this was the 1950s or 
the 1940s. 


I think the nature of public housing tenants 
is probably changing as well. Certainly for 
anybody who has been involved in politics 
even as long as I have, I know that the nature 
of people who are welfare recipients is 
changing. For example, you get larger num- 
bers of sole-support parents, who come from 
all classes but who are poor because of the 
need to maintain children rather than be- 
cause of the unwillingness to work or chronic 
health problems or that kind of thing. That’s 
obviously happening in the rent-geared-to- 
income projects as well. 

There is an emergence of leadership, there 
are stable communities being built in a 
number of rent-to-income projects; but I can 
tell you, Mr. Minister, it sure as heck isn’t 
with the help of the Ontario Housing Corp. 
The situation in Ottawa 2nd elsewhere in the 
province is not the same as in Toronto. I 
would like to suggest that the situation in 
Toronto is probably the most acute in the 
province. Because there is no local housing 
authority, there is no local involvement at 
all; because of the size of the organization 
and the complete inability, with the exception 
of Regent Park, to do any decentralization, 
for some reason an enormous distrust has 
built up against the community relations of- 
ficers here in Toronto. 


Relations are much better in the Ottawa 
area, and in Thunder Bay and in Windsor, 
and in other parts of the province. Yet all 
the same, that’s simply compared with how 
bad they get on certain occasions. Relations 
could be so much better and there would be 
so much that could be done which is poten- 
tially very exciting in public housing com- 
munities. 

Let me make just one suggestion to you, 
Mr. Minister. Right now, if you examine the 
economy of public housing communities, a lot 
of government money goes in there in one 
way or another. Some of it is federal, in the 
form of disability pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance and that kind of thing; a 
lot of it is provincial, in the form of housing 
subsidies and OHC administration expenses 
and mother’s allowance and welfare payments 
and that kind of thing; clearly there are 
municipal payments ‘that go in too, for rec- 
reation programmes, senior citizen outings, 
policing and that kind of stuff. 


There are many people there who for 
various reasons can’t get out into the work 
world. Lack of day care is one; maybe the 
repair of a broken heart or a broken family 
situation or broken health situation. These 
are the kinds of things which are typical in 
a number of these communities. In the past, 
if you put people together in a village, or if 
you looked at the economy of a village that 
grew up in this province for example, it was 
typical that people started to take in each 
other’s laundry, so to speak, literally and 
figuratively. Somebody would do the cob- 
bling, somebody else would do the laundry 
and somebody else would do some of the 
home repairs; and other things like that 
would happen. They would create, among 
themselves, an economy which became more 
and more independent of what was happen- 
ing outside. 

One has to ask oneself whether all the 
money which is now being put in, im terms 
of subsidies of one sort and another from the 
three levels of government, whether some of 
that couldn’t be creatively used in order to 
help people pull themselves up by their own 
bootstraps, if you will? Used to provide serv- 
ices to themselves rather than being depen- 
dent on outsiders to come in and provide 
those particular services? One wonders if 
maybe OHC couldn’t do some gentle persua- 
sion with local planning and zoning author- 
ities in order that the planning and zoning 
laws be ameded to allow a certain amount 
of workshop activity, some of it for profit 
or for income, to take place in and around 
public housing communities? 
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You may want to explore this a bit later. 
It doesn’t conform with the kind of 1950s 
and early 1960s ideas of planning where you 
had everything sanitary and homogenized and 
strictly segregated so that no economic activ- 
ity ever took place in a residential area. But 
I suggest to you that might be a much more 
constructive use of government funds than 
simply hiring social workers and community 
relations officers and people like that to come 
in and do things for, or do things to, people 
in those particular communities, 

I want to talk a bit about non-profit hous- 
ing. We'll get to it in detail when we get to 
the details of the estimates. I was relieved, 
Mr. Minister, that eventually you made a 
decision to accept the sort of curious com- 
promise that Mayor Crombie put up to allow 
provincial funding to go to the Don area co- 
operative housing project. 

Economically, it was probably one of the 
best projects that had been put to you. I 
gather you've reviewed the material right 
now, and all I can say is that I'm very sorry 
that for so many months that project got 
hung up by the opposition of a minister who 
more than epitomizes all of the worst of the 
ratepayer opposition that you’ve been attack- 
ing across the province. I’m simply sorry 
that the Don area co-op—which is alone 
among the co-ops in the province that have 
come to your ministry for grants in having an 
initial _refusal—couldn’t have been simply 
allowed to continue to operate that housing 
the way any other co-op is able to, rather 
than having an intermediary of the city put 
in in order to placate Mrs. Scrivener. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t let that go by. 
That is not necessarily true. 


Mr. Cassidy: You mean she’s not placated? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t mean that at all. 
I think your remarks are not correct, Mr. 
Cassidy, on the grounds that I don’t know 
how much research or work youve done on 
the DACHI project. I did spend a lot of time 
on that, and had a Jot of discussion with a lot 
of people on it, and I think there’s not much 
question that that particular project was in 
deep financial difficulty as a result of— 


Mr. Cassidy: Your ministry’s delay, sure. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, no. In my ministry’s 
not jumping up and throwing more public 
money after money that had been handled 
rather unwisely by a group of people who, by 
their own admission, were naive and had, in 
some ways, a minimal amount of experience 
in putting the project together and who had, 
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within their own operation, a considerable 
amount of conflict among themselves as to 
how the project was going. It got into finan- 
cial difficulty, I think, from some bad infor- 
mation and advice they received that they 
had every good reason to believe to be good 
advice. 

I think it’s wrong to say what you said: 
I’ve asked for experienced management capa- 
bility, such as the city of Toronto Non-Profit 
Housing Corp. I think that’s a good thing for 
that project, because the project, I think, can 
go ahead as a result of that and be a viable 
operation and continue to provide the housing 
that both of us want to see provided. But it 
could not, I sincerely believe, have survived 
under the inadequate management. It’s not 
someone trying to do something improper or 
illegal, it was simply a matter of a tremen- 
dous lack of experience; good intentions by 
the boxcar load, but ability really was mini- 
mal and they admit that themselves. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well it could not have sur- 
vived under the political onslaught launched 
by the Minister of Government Services (Mrs. 
Scrivener), 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think you are trying to 
make that a very high profile issue. 


Mr. Cassidy: There is no question it was a 
high profile issue. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I don’t agree at all. 
I think I had an opportunity to meet with 
both the pros and the cons of that one, more 
time with the pros than I had with the cons. 
I really think it’s unfair to say the reason for 
the great delays was any political delays. 
That’s just not so from my experience in the 
time I spent on it. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well, youre obviously sincere 
in what you say. I find that very difficult to 
accept. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You find it difficult to 
accept sincerity? 


Mr. Cassidy: No, I say you’re obviously 
sincere in saying it. I find it difficult to accept 
that interpretation. None the less, I have to 
say from my observation of the enormous 
resources—I think they had Bob Macaulay 
appear on behalf of the adjoining ratepayers 
at the OMB, which was a related kind of 
thing and which affected the timing of your 
decision, I believe—that’s using a sledge ham- 
mer to kill a cricket. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sure the rest of the 
committee members don’t want to listen to 
us debate the DACHI situation. 
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Mr. Kerrio: Right on. 


Mr. Cassidy: Those Liberals are all the 
same. 

I want to take up a couple of points that 
you make though, Mr. Minister. They may 
have had bad information. I will check out 


your statements about there having been con- 
flicts within DACHI. 


[4:00] 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have read the minutes. 


fr. Cassidy: Okay. What is certainly true 
is that in terms of community support there 
was overwhelming community support for 
DACHI, reafirmed again and again and 
again. 

The other point, though, is you say they 
were naive and they had minimal experience. 
I am prepared to accept that was probably 
largely true because that’s typical of all the 
co-op groups across the province. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s an area they need 
help in. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well now, Mr. Minister, if I 
can make a representation to you, for the 
last two years your ministry has budgeted a 
half a million bucks a year for sector support 
funds and not a nickel of those funds has 
been spent. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You may be in for a 
surprise this year. 


Mr. Cassidy: If I may be in for a surprise; 
I sure as heck hope it comes; but this year 
you have only budgeted for $300,000. You 
budgeted less than what you didn’t spend 
last year. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: A lot of ministries have 
done that. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well maybe, but some of the 
naivete and lack of experience is surely re- 
lated to the fact that there has been no com- 
mitment, despite Housing Ontario/74, no 
commitment by this ministry in the past to 
build up that expertise and to ensure that as 
public attitudes change and the acceptance 
of co-op and non-profit housing increase, as 
it clearly is increasing among the public at 
large and among the innocent publics in 
municipalities, that the co-ops and non-profit 
groups will be there ready to fill the need. 

There is learning that is going to be done 
this year and next that should have been 
done last year and the year before, and your 
ministry is certainly instrumental in being 
responsible for the fact that learning didn’t 
take place, 


You refer to funds going into the non- 
profit sector in line with their capacity to 
absorb it. But the capacity Ito absorb those 
funds has been limited by your failure to 
help, and co-operate with, the non-profit 
sectors in order to help build up its capa- 
city. It is a chicken-and-egg kind of thing 
in which the ministry has an awful lot of 
responsibility and pulls an awful lot of strings. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think you recognize, 
and you obviously aren’t going to touch on 
it, that the case that you refer to in point, 
namely the Don Valley area, was one in 
which this ministry really haid no involve- 
ment until it got into deep financial diffi- 
culty in its relationships with the agency 
they were dealing with. It came to us to 
bail them out. You know full well that the 
co-operative situation there was not a com- 
munity sponsored project until it got into 
difficulty as a co-op. 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: The difficulty it got 
into as a co-op cannot be faulted to my 
ministry, because my ministry was not in- 
volved. It was a straight matter of dealing 
between that particular co-op and Ceniral 
Mortgage and Housing for the funding 
process, 


Mr, Cassidy: Yes. 


Eon. Mr. Rhodes: When they got into 
difficulty it was then they turned to us to 
try and get the community sponsored in 
order to get extra funding to help keep the 
rents down. That is when this ministry got 
involved. 


Mr, Cassidy: Hold on. You are debating 
this now. When they began, the programmes 
on community-sponsored housing in this 
ministry designed to keep nents down didn’t 
exist. They came and knocked on your door 
after it had been announced, and as I 
understand they were told: “Because your 
rents are too high you haven't got our sup- 
port, therefore we won't give you our sup- 
port.” 

Alt any rate, Mr, Chairman, to name one 
specific group which has been seeking sector 
support from this min‘stry, the Toronto Non- 
Profit Housing Federation is im fact being 
funded by CMHC right now on the under- 
standing that there will be matching funding 
from the province. Maybe you have got a 
surprising announcement coming, and if so 
that will be welcome, Maybe your attitude 
towards co-operatives and non-profits is 
slightly more receptive than that of previous 
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ministers, and if so I welcome it, But I have 
to say that in the past the record of the 
ministry has not been particularly good. 

I would say, Mr. Minister, that there has 
been enormous frustration even among your 
own people. The bureaucrats who of 
necessity must remain anonymous in this 
have just been doing their nut trying to 
calm down this group of people who are 
terribly anxious to get going out there, and 
to somehow get them to accustom them- 
selves to the tedious pace adopted by the 
higher-ups in the ministry. 

I won't speak on it at length but I would 
have hoped that your ministry and you, 
hoping to make your mark as a progressive 
minister, would be receptive to bringing 
into the province both a standard lease, and 
also rules comparable to those that have 
been in force in Quebec for many years, to 
ban the creation of adult-only buildings in 
the province. If it can happen in Quebec, 
which is a province which actually has a 
much higher proportion of rental housing 
than Ontario, it seems to me it can work 
here as well. In Quebec it’s just a simple 
matter in the civil code where they say it 
is forbidden to a landlord to discriminate 
against a tenant or a prospective tenant 
because he has children, except where there 
would be overcrowding. I think that would 
be an enlightened reform that you, Mr. 
Minister, could bring in; and if you did your 
name would go down in history in this prov- 
ince as someone who made a real contribu- 
tion. 


Mr. Shore: It sure would go down. 


Mr, Cassidy: I guess we know where the 
Liberals stand, eh? 


Mr, Bain: Against children. 


Mr. Cassidy: Against children, that’s right, 
and against families as well; and probably 
against motherhood. 


Mr. Bain: Did you get that? 
Mr. Chairman: Order. 


An hon. member: They've got a lot of 
things in Quebec that we don’t want. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, T’ve touched 
on a number of things, 


Mr. Bain: Did you get that on the record? 


Mr, Cassidy: I want to come back to the 
questions of overall policy, and specifically 
again to the question of land, I suggested 
to you when you were making your state- 


ment, Mr, Minister, that your treatment of 


land was not particularly profound. I have 
to say that I haven't got $1.5 million or Cae) 
million worth of research in policy analysis, 
so maybe everything I will say will not be 
as profound as I would like it to be either. 
But if I could just throw one or two numbers 
at you, Mr. Minister, I want to make a com- 
pletely outrageous suggestion, and one 
which I would not really be putting forward 
as what any government needs to be doing 
in the province, and that is that every hous- 
ing start in Ontario this coming year is on 
publicly-owned land and that we manage to 
get ‘housing starts back up to 100,000 per 
year for the next year or two in order to start 
to pick up on the backlog of ‘housing that's 
needed for people in low and moderate in- 
come ranges. 

Mr. Burkus and his researchers can come 
up with a number that would say what is 
actually the raw land cost, or the cost of the 
raw Jand which is consumed for 100,000 
housing starts across the province. Taking 
the figures, though from the recent study 
which was published on changing the zoning 
requirements and so on, and taking a few 
other numbers and cooking them together, 
I would like to suggest that probably, on 
average, and taking non-urban as well as 
urban areas into account, the raw land is 
going to come in at less than $3,000 per 
unit, on average; bearing in mind that the 
raw land cost for each apartment unit, for 
example, is far less than the raw land cost 
of building a fancy bungalow or even build- 
ing a townhouse. 


If every one of those housing units, there- 
fore, was built on publicly-owned land you 
would be talking about an investment of $300 
million worth of public funds in land; public 
funds which would be rolling over very rap- 
idly, because by the definition of this 
hypothesis ’m putting to vou, this would 
be land that would be used up during the 
course of the current year. In other words, 
if Ontario were to use its credit, or use the 
budget for housing that happens to be greater 
than $300 million this year, and throw it 
into land, it’s possible for this government 
to afford to have a system of completely 
publicly-controlled land development in the 
province. I’m not suggesting it’s desirable, 
I’m just suggesting that it’s affordable. 


Mr. Halli: What about housing on $35,000 
or $40,000 lots? 


Mr. Cassidy: Pardon? 


Mr. Hall: Look at Malvern and the lots 
that are $35,000 to $40,000? 
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Mr. Cassidy: Yes; as I say, if you go back 
to them, though, the raw land cost in Mal- 
vern is running about $2,000 or $3,000. 


Mr. Hall: It did, but the end result still 
that are $35,000 to $40,000. 


Mr. Cassidy: We're talking about raw 
land, because as the minister points out in his 
statement, governments pay for servicing one 
way or another, and what they don’t pay for, 
the ultimate purchaser pays for, so that’s not 
in question. If you were to have that, though, 
you would then be in a position, among 
other things, to direct what kind of housing 
was being built and for what income groups 
it was being built, something you also seem 
to be saying isn’t possible under the way 
things run right now. I’ve put that together 
just to indicate that at the extreme, the most 
extreme position, it is not unthinkable or 
not undoable if the government wanted to 
do it. Priorities are such that in fact no 
government would either do it or would 
want to do it, because you can achieve a 
great deal of influence on the urban land 
market for an expenditure of far less money 
than that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You didn’t break that 
down into acreage. I take it you’re including 
everything, from all types of housing; from 
singles on up to highrise? 


Mr. Cassidy: I’m talking in very broad 
terms here. Your people can bring forward 
some numbers. I am saying that the cost per 
unit of the raw land going into production 
this year is going to run around an average 
of $3,000. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Per lot? 


Mr. Cassidy: Per housing unit. You call 
it the lot, but I hardly call it a lot. That 
might be $4,000, it might be $2,500, but it 
is in that range. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Of course, you fellows 
wouldn’t let us do that anyway, because 
you'd say we were using up good farmland 
to build them on. 


Mr. Makarchuk: You're sitting on class 
3 and class 4 land. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Supposing I build 100,- 
000 houses up in your riding. What are you 
going to do with them? 


Mr. Bain: You build them and I'll worry 
about what to do with them. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You're sucking wind 
and you know it. You would be walking 
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by them saluting to ghosts. It’s the same 
in my area too. Let’s be reasonable. 


Mr. Cassidy: It would be nice to see the 
housing and regional development policies 
of the province going in sync, which they 
aren't right now. 


To return to this question of land, I 
thought the minister’s statement was actually 
very interesting. When you talked about the 
value of urban land and why it rises and 
gave us a sort of short course in land eco- 
nomics—something which in fact is not often 
done—you pointed out that the public sector 
provides the servicing, which gives the first 
increase in value of a non-urban land site. 
The planning and zoning activities of the 
public sector can modify or enhance the ex- 
pectation of increased value. Accessibility to 
the land, which increases the value of the 
land, depends on the public sector. The trans- 
portation facilities necessary to make new 
development accessible and the enhanced 
facilities ‘closer to the core that normally 
accompany urban growth, are both provided 
by the public sector. 

You go on to say that it is true that few 
urban uses can occur without public sector 
intervention. At this point, when I was read- 
ing it this morning, I thought my God, you 
must have a socialist on your staff who writes 
these paeans to the private sector. Of course 
there was a “but” at that point, and some- 
body high up in the ministry pencilled in, 
rather guiltily, a little kind of statement about 
the private sector and talked about the pri- 
vate choices of individuals and families which 
are also involved. Of course the fact is that 
the value comes from the public sector and 
the value is also created by a lot of private 
choices of individuals and families, who as 
you say are seeking a place of residence or 
seeking a place of business. 


When you get to that private sector in- 
volvement, though, it’s a whole lot of private 
people who are doing that and one has to 
ask why is it that the activities of a whole 
range of people—everybody who owns or 
buys a house, everybody who rents, every- 
body who does business in a shopping centre; 
all who contribute to that—are poured into so 
few pockets of so few developers and other 
people who control the supply of developable 
urban land? Why is it that value, which is 
created both by the public and by private 
activities, doesn’t recoup to all of those indi- 
viduals through the public sector? 

You say that both residents and taxpayers 
have shared in the process of adding value to 
urban land; and I am saying, therefore why 
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shouldn’t both residents and taxpayers share 
in the proceeds of that value? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The one thing you 
haven’t said—and I don’t know whether you 
are skirting it or whether you are coming 
to it—is you really believe, though, that no 
one should own land. 


Mr. Cassidy: As a matter of fact, we've 
been thinking about this over the last two 
or three years. Bob Duffy was right. It is pos- 
sible to achieve what we want, in terms of 
ensuring that those community values that 
keep on getting stacked up on the value of 
land go back into community pockets rather 
than private pockets, without actually inter- 
fering with private ownership. 

[4:15] 

Ill give you an example: When you sell 
a HOME lot and put a $20,000 second mort- 
gage, interest-free, on it, that is a device de- 
signed to ensure that the guy who buys the 
HOME house or lot from the government 
doesn’t make that $20,000 profit, which is the 
difference between what it costs you to de- 
velop the lot and what the market value of 
the lot happens to be. That technique, the 
use of covenant, the use of controlled owner- 
ship—at one point we called it Crown—hold 
in our party policy only nobody ever under- 
stood what the word meant—is part of a 
whole range of techniques which can be use 
and which we are using right now. 


You've heard of the word “unbundling”, 
it used to be used in the computer trade. 
There is a whole parcel of rights which have 
attached to private land ownership in the 
past. You could pass it on to your kids; you 
could build an outhouse on the back corner; 
you could hold a wild party until 8 in the 
morning as long as you didn’t disturb the 
cops. That was okay. There were a number 
of other things like that attached to prop- 
erty. You were free to make a fat profit on 
it, through speculation or simply the appre- 
ciation of market value. We’ve unbundled a 
lot of the rights and we dole them out piece 
by piece. 

If you own a condominium you own a 
piece of air, literally. You pay $5,000 or 
$10,000 for the right to own that piece of 
air and the section of building that happens 
to occupy it. If you are a tenant, under the 
recent amendments to the Landlord and 
Tenant Act, you have the right to security of 
tenure and you can live there for as long as 
you live as long as you remain a good tenant, 
with very few exceptions. In a sense, you 
have a lot of the security that people tradi- 


tionally used to go to the private sector and 
to homeownership in order to achieve. 

If you own a Home Ownership Made Easy 
house, you have a lease which you can hold 
in perpetuity. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is one weakness, 
though, that bothers me. I know what you 
arguments have been as you oppose the phi- 
losophy of the second mortgage on the Home 
Ownership Made Easy land; the philosophy 
being that if a person moves in and) gets a 
break at the beginning, they should sell the 
house and move out and that unit and the 
land should be available to someone else in 
the lower income bracket. 


Mr. Cassidy: In the same bracket, rela- 
tively speaking, as the guy who moved in 
originally; sure. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right. The only weak- 
ness in that—or a very distinct weakness in 
that—is that if the person has lived in that 
house all of that time and now finds himself 
or herself in a financial situation to move 
out and go into something else, over the 
years while they lived in that place there has 
been an appreciation in the land, if you will 
The person moves out and in order to get 
even comparable accommodation somewhere 
else, they will not realize enough return out 
of what they have been putting money into, 
in a lease form, for the last 10 or 15 years. 
They wouldn't realize enough money out ot 
that to acquire the next location. You want to 
have the domino effect, that no matter where 
they go they're going into a lease situation, 


Mr. Cassidy: Not necessarily. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: How are they going to 
afford to go into itP Land has doubled in 
price and you know it has. 


Mr. Cassidy: To begin with, they buy a 
HOME house for $20,000; five years later it’s 
costing $25,000 to build the same house. It’s 
reasonable that they can sell their house for 
$25,000. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The house, but what 
about the land? 


Mr. Cassidy: As far as the land is con- 
cerned, in market terms, there can be quite 
a substantial increment in market value and 
the question you have to determine is how is 
that going ‘to be split. Does 100 per cent of it 
go into public pockets or does a part of it? 
Do you allow a part of it to go into the 
pocket of the person who has been living 
there for five years? 
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I don’t know, but right now you allow all 
of it to go into private pockets and that’s 
wrong. That frustrates and is bound to con-- 
tinue frustrating your housing policy. As long 
as you continue to have such a large market 
sector in your housing policy you won’t suc- 
ceed in ensuring that all income groups in the 
province get a reasonable supply of housing, 
and that’s that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You've just reversed the 
argument you used, as it related to Ontario 
Housing tenants a few moments ago, about 
not being able to get ahead. You've just 
turned it right around, because you're talking 
about the Home Ownership Made Easy pro- 
gramme as opposed to OHC tenants. You 
told me, not half an hour ago, I think— 


Myr. Kerrio: An hour; about an hour-and-a- 


half. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —that OHC tenants are 
never going to get ahead because we keep 
increasing, you say, the percentage of their 
rents. 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let’s say that’s valid. 
Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But you have just turned 
around and said to me that you don’t want 
somebody who has bought a home unit, you 
don’t want that person to have an opportunity 
to make any capital gain, if you will, so that 
they can move on to something better or 
something more expensive, because they can’t 
make any capital gain; whereas everybody 
else can. You've turned it right around. 


Mr. Cassidy: People can have a choice, 
Mr. Minister. If they want to go into the pri- 
vate sector and build for capital gains, that’s 
fine. If you think that capital gains are the 
best form of building a housing policy in the 
province, so be it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, no— 


Mr. Cassidy: That is the kind of policy you 
have been running over the last few years. 
You have allowed houses to double and triple 
in value, and they are on a bloody escalator. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I didn’t say that. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Minister, you have 
been confusing a few other things as well. If 
vou have a second mortgage arrangement, 
for example you have a $20,000 mortgage, 
this mortgage will go into the public sector, 
when and if the person sells. But don’t forget 
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that the increase, the appreciation of the land 
over and above that portion, can return to 
the individual who was living in that prop- 
erty the same as the appreciation in the value 
of the home. What you are concerned about, 
shall we say, is that the advantage you gave 
him initially, which was at the public ex- 
pense, that the public gets that in return. 


Mr. Cassidy: Let’s look at it this way, Mr. 
Minister. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Instruction, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Makarchuk is out of 
order. Do you want to continue, Mr. Cassidy? 


Mr. Cassidy: He was quite out of order, 
Mr. Chairman. 


No, let’s put it this way Mr. Chairman: 
Suppose somebody buys a HOME lot and 
the price is $20,000 below market value. They 
have a tremendous advantage right there, 
and in four or five years, if their income 
behaves the way they hope it will be, that 
house becomes more and more affordable. 
Therefore they are paying off the mortgage, 
they can accelerate the payment of the mort- 
gage and build up capital that way. They can 
stay in that house and pile up equity, be- 
cause they are not being driven to the wall 
by the need to keep up with the cost of a 
house at market values. 


So there are lots of ways in which they are 
advantaged, and their situation improves in 
getting them out into the market. 


The timing, if they chose to go into the 
market, is completely up to them. They are 
not trapped in any way. All it ensures is 
that you do create an increasing sector of 
non-market housing, rather than a decreasing 
sector of non-market housing; because that’s 
your policy right now. 

We suspect that the whole land policy is so 
central to this that it has got to be examined 
very, very closely. We suspect the techniques 
have got to be invented, and we have talked 
about some in the last half hour, by which 
the public contribution to increases in urban 
land values should go into the hands of the 
public and not into the hands of developers, 
or into the hands of a few isolated individuals. 


We suspect that it’s necessary to control 
the development of urban land; you need that 
in order to ensure that the community goals 
for development are met. The minister may 
remember my reading last day from the 
statement of the goals and objectives of the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough). There was the 
specific statement that it’s not good enough 
to let the market determine the allocation of 
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land; there are social priorities, and these 
have got to come first. But you can’t do that 
without a great measure of control of the 
development of urban land, and that includes 
a very large measure of ownership. 


We also suspect, Mr. Chairman, that a great 
deal of the competitive nature of the building 
industry, I say this to the Liberal critic, 
which helped to ensure reasonably-priced 
housing in the past, has been driven out 
because of large corporate holdings and the 
co-operation the government has given to 
large land developers; the inability of the 
small fellows, who wanted to build 30 or 50 
houses a year, to get an adequate supply of 
land at reasonable prices. They got the worst 
sites. They had to be content with the worst 
sites at the highest prices. They get the 
crumbs, and if the fellows who control the 
land come to a view that they shouldn’t 
market too much this year, they'll simply shut 
off the supply and the small builders have 
to go and lick their wounds and try to find 
something to keep their crews together until 
the market turns around again. 


Mr. Hall: I think that’s another one of those 
statements on which I can certainly agree 
with you in part. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay; I’m pleased the Liberal 
critic, Mr. Hall, is agreeing in part. It seems 
to me that there is clearly room—I don’t dis- 
pute it—for a partnership in which the public 
does not lay every brick and control every 
stone and that kind of thing, but where an 
enormous amount of the implementation of 
housing policy should, in fact, be decentral- 
ized to non-profit groups, to co-operative 
groups and to the private sector. 


That’s not the way it’s gone under this 
government. I won’t say under this minister, 
because you haven’t been around long 
enough, but certainly your forebears and 
predecessors have been very chummy with 
the big private developers and have had very 
little time for the small fellows, who’ve been 
driven, increasingly, to the wall. 


Mr. Chairman, let me conclude by getting 
back to the financing of this particular min- 
istry. I think I’ve got some notes here. I 
would hope that between now and Wednes- 
day we could get a detailed explanation, 
including a statement, of where you fell short 
by $57 million in spending last year’s alloca- 
tions. It’s not in the documents here, I 
presume, because it happened rather late. 
That would be very helpful to have. 


Secondly, I think we’re going to be talking 


about some specific cuts. I would suggest to 
the minister that he be prepared to defend 


his communications budget, because we can 
find $306,000, or 25 per cent of that budget, 
which we feel ought to be cut; and if the 
minister is approaching these things in the 
spirit of restraint which his government has 
been advocating, I’m sure he'll support our 
efforts to get that particular cut. 


I would like to suggest that it might be 
possible to find some cuts in the adminis- 
tration budget of the Ontario Housing Corp. 
as well. Since we have no information to 
work on I’m flying rather blind, but I’m go- 
ing to suggest some of those cuts. I would be 
very interested in having detailed accounts 
of where the money goes for the Ontario 
Housing Corp. in order that the cuts we 
propose might be better directed than what 
we may come up with in these estimates on 
the basis of information which has been 
tabled up until now. Thank you very much. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to read this item. I wonder if perhaps 
Mike has read it. It says in part: 


The tight housing market is not going to 
go away unless there is a concerted effort 
to bring new stock onto the market. There 
is a dilemma between the high cost of 
housing end affordability. Somehow costs 
have to be brought down so that new 
housing is available to more than 10 per 
cent of the buyers in the 25 to 34-year age 
group, and used housing is available to 
more than 20 per cent of that age group. 

The only way we can see that happen- 
ing is if the aspirations and expectations 
of people are modified, if municipal stan- 
dards are revised, if the building industry 
becomes more innovative so builders can 
come to the municipalities with different 
kinds of subdivisions and land use plans. I 
think higher density has to be one of the 
answers. Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corp. is going to have to modify its lend- 
ing position. 


Would you disagree with any of that? 


Mr. Cassidy: Not particularly, no. As Mr. 
Hall says, I would agree with you in part, 
but there is more to be said. It’s significant 
that your statement in the introduction of 
these estimates talked not at all about the 
question of rental housing—not at all—and 
talked not at all in terms of numbers. You 
may have been wise not to talk about num- 
bers when your predecessors have fallen on 
their faces ‘many ltimes, but you didn’t talk 
about that at all; and not at all about land, 
which is so central to the whole thing. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Everybody who talks 
numbers can fall on their face. With respect, 
your leader has done that on a couple of 
occasions, speaking in numbers and falling on 
his face. For example, he talked about— 


Mr. Cassidy: I thought he was doing very 
well, as a matter of fact. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You mean in falling on 
his face? 


Mr. Bain: Which numbers? 


Mr. Cassidy: I think you had better back 
that one up, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes I can. For one thing 
he said we would never reach 60,000 starts 
in the Province of Ontario in 1975. 


Mr. Cassidy: You would never reach 


60,000? 


Hon. Mr. Rhedes: He’s on record as saying 
that. There would never be 60,000 starts in 
Ontario in 1975. 


Mr. 
more. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. He said 
we'd never reach 60,000, so we all take our 
little tumbles. By the way, the fellow who 
made that profound statement was Saul 
Miller, the housing minister or Minister of 
Urban Affairs for the Province of Manitoba. 


Cassidy: There wasn’t; there were 


Mr. Cassidy: Good for him. Okay; we've 
got very good people out there. 
[4:30] 


Mr. Bain: So that’s where your policies 
come from? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s recently, very 
recently. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Hall. 


Mr. Hall: With the minister’s indulgence 
IJ] make a few remarks. I wish to commend 
you on your opening statement. Your ap- 
proach of a broad opening statement is con- 
structive and helpful. 

On Friday I was frightened by its thickness 
and its length, but then I heard Mr. Cassidy’s 
opening remarks and he makes you look very 
brief. I’m pleased to see that your liberalism 
still shows, that an element of fairness and 
open-mindedness is present. 


Mr. Cassidy: If you meant to attack us for 
being socialist you have your script wrong. 


Mr. Hall: When you say “I welcome the 
observations of members on the approach” I 


really believe you mean it. The approach is 
great; I hope the content is as good. I 
haven't read it all, I was rather busy over 
the weekend myself. I hope the attitude ex- 
pressed will be reflected throughout the per- 
sonnel in your ministry. 

in passing, I want to mention the co-opera- 
tion of one particular person I’ve met with 
recently. Mr. Milt Farrow, who gave me 
several hours on a pleasant Saturday to assist 
with a municipal problem in Grimsby when 
he could have been doing other things, and 
who on other occasions has tried valiantly to 
explain perverse and conflicting ministry 
policies for me. 


Many of the statements in your opening 
remarks were points I raised in the estimates 
last fall and it does give one some small feel- 
ing of hope for improvement in the future. 


Mr. Cassidy referred to the “golden horse- 
shoe,” and whatever the original connotation 
implied, it’s still fitting because everything 
now costs so darn much and because all the 
action is enclosed in a rather contained area; 
the rest of Ontario, in my mind, is somewhat 
outside the pit. For 33 years your government 
has exercised the control. It’s had its hands 
on all the levers, by its subdivisional approval 
systems, by its means of official plans and 
by regional government. It’s had lots of 
money, at least it hasn’t expressed too much 
concern with budget deficits. So your govern- 
ment ‘has to accept the large measure of re- 
sponsibility and can’t charge too many defi- 
ciencies against the federal government or 
some other agency. 


With his progressiveness, I really feel the 
minister will have to fight with his own 
cabinet to establish proper priorities for his 
ministry. An adversary approach to the other 
ministries is every bit as important as a 
dialogue with municipalities and with the 
federal government. To me, so far I haven't 
seen any real sense of priorities for housing 
in the whole mish-mash of demands that are 
put upon us. 


Planning power rests with TEIGA and I 
don’t know how much input the Housing 
Ministry has. I sometimes wonder whether 
you hhave to take what's left as your param- 
eter, after all the other decisions are made. 
I'd be willing to bet there are more policy 
disagreements on land use and housing in 
the cabinet than there are right here in this 
estimates committee. 


I have to wonder what new initiatives are 
being taken to solve the shortage of rental 
accommodation. Rent review isn’t the long- 
term answer and you know it. Yet we're 
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going to go down this path, and so far no 
great changes seem to be surfacing. 


Some of these ideas are my own opinion, 
but I have to wonder whether you're satisfied 
that the 20 per cent land transfer tax on 
foreign ownership of an apartment building 
was the right decision. Owning a building is 
an investment; but the owner can’t move it, 
he can’t lay off workers. He has to abide by 
all the regulations and building standards 
because they pertain to the property itself 
and to the land, they don’t pertain to the 
owner. I think that to solve this problem, 
somehow, we have to make strong efforts, by 
consultation with other gorups, by observing 
initiatives elsewhere, by talking to the build- 
ing industry, to create more units in the 
private sector, because I don’t believe the 
government can do it. I don’t think the 
money is there, I don’t think the incentive 
is there. 


I have a quotation here from Dr. Frank 
Clayton, who is a Toronto economist: 


The root of the housing difficulties in 
the Toronto area is the inadequate supply 
of serviced land. If the cost structure of 
housing in Toronto is to be reduced, or 
at least kept from rising rapidly in the 
future, improved ways to provide basic 
sewer services to undeveloped fringe land 
must be found. 


Cost is not really an important considera- 
tion. The inadequate supply of serviced 
land has already cost home purchasers a 
phenomenal amount; and conversely, pro- 
vided large windfall gains to some existing 
homeowners who are moving out of home- 
ownership. If it is conservatively estimated 
that the relative shortage of serviced lots 
has increased the cost structure of housing 
by $5,000 per unit in the last three years, 
the added costs for Metro Toronto house 
purchasers would total some $630 million 
for new houses only. 


Continuing research into more efficient 
methods of constructing houses and ex- 
perimenting with land use concepts such 
as zero lot lines should be encouraged. 
However, such endeavours are not likely, 
in my opinion, to have a substantial impact 
on house costs in the Toronto area. This 
can only come about by flooding the 
market with serviced lots. 


This artificial added cost to purchasers, I 
think, is understated by Dr. Clayton to a 
large degree. I think it has been considerably 
more than that, certainly if you take it across 
the province. 


And it is so  despairingly counter- 
productive. The income of the people of 
Ontario at any given time is only so much, 
and if an increasing, out-of-proportion amount 
must go for shelter, this government will not 
be able to collect taxes to do the necessary 
good works it has to do. The government 
at any time must put its money in the right 
place to make our economy work. 


We keep saying money spent to service 
land is the best investment. If more land is 
serviced than is necessary for utilization 
each year, speculation will cease and land 
costs will stabilize. People will have more 
freedom of choice as to where to live. Com- 
petition will increase and costs will be kept 
in line mor easily. People with lower incomes 
may finally have a chance of homeownership. 


You have made some suggestions on urban 
development standards and I congratulate 
you for doing it. I think it is a good first 
step. I have to wonder whether you have had 
any discussion with the municipalities to en- 
courage the adoption of these standards. 


The book itself won’t do it. Some time or 
other you may have to find some maximum 
level beyond which you will have to tell a 
municipality it can’t demand compliance, 
over some maximum level. 


On page 59 is an item which disturbs me. 
It says, “In order to convince many munici- 
palities of the advisability of reducing stand- 
ards further, studies of the impact on 
municipal economics may be required.” 


It’s the first paragraph. In my opinion, 
the economic study referred to there should 
have been done first. To say that it may be 
required in the future is completely wrong 
in my judgement. We said last fall that the 
adverse costs of new housing are the biggest 
stumbling block—one of the main reasons 
for defensive high standards of servicing or 
for defensive zoning. 

I suggest we must find out how we can 
help these municipalities because of the 
burden of the new houses. It is their prime 
responsibility to protect the taxpayer who 
lives in the community and not the person 
who has not yet arrived. Maybe we will 
have to break some new ground. I think 
a ‘better assessment distribution merits your 
consideration. You may have actually to 100k 
at some income tax sharing. If housing is 
really important, if this is the goal, I have 
to suggest that you have to take a look at 
seeing whether some of the money shouldn't 
go to make the municipality able and willing 
to accept more people to come into its midst. 
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Concern is expressed that savings from 
your modified development standards would 
not be passed on. Active competition would 
see to it that savings are passed on. As Mike 
has said, over the past 10 years or longer, 
development and house construction business 
has fallen into fewer and fewer hands, to 
larger corporations. Where many years ago 
lots were available, and a small business 
could operate, the long approval process, the 
need for lawyers and more technical expertise 
on everything they did, gradually made it 
too chancy for small builders and they got 
into the hands of larger builders, They got 
into the hands of publicly-financed com- 
panies in many respects, You know some of 
them who are operating in Canada now. 
Wimpey, for example, is a world-wide cor- 
poration. 

However, I still claim that flooding the 
market with lots—not flooding, but having 
more on the shelf than are going to be util- 
ized in any one year—will put the situation 
back to a competitive approach, It will mean 
that the developer of the property will not be 
able to sit around with that serviced land 
and have money buried in the ground, He 
will be selling lots and, hopefully, more 
opportunities will be created for smaller 
builders, who won't ‘have to be land owners 
to be builders, to enter into the field. This 
matter of just giving more serviced land, 
putting their money there, is the crux of 
the matter, in our judgement. 

So I say we have to find more ways to 
create competition, because in recent years 
everything has gone to reduce competition. 
In my judgement, profit is not a dirty word. 
It is a rather desirable thing if you want 
incentive or hard work or investment. Profits 
are subject to pretty high taxes and they 
roll right back to the government, which 
keeps this whole thing going. I don't feel 
the people of Ontario will ever buy Premier 
Ed Schreyer’s recent NDP pronouncement 
that the top man, the risk taker, the respons- 
ible one, the in‘tiator, the one who wants 
security, the one who worries about a thou- 
sand problems to keep a plant going, is only 
going to get two and a half times the wages 
of the lowest worker. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you mean the monopo- 
lists and exploiters? 


Mr. Hall: If you want to take the top 
two or three per cent; I am talking about 
the whole structure. If you want to defend 
that one, boy, youre going to have a lot of 
fun. 


Mr. Bain: What about the workers? If it 
wasn’t for the workers you would never get 
anything. You capitalists would be left 
sitting on your money, 


Mr. Makarchuk: This country has a real 
list of risk takers, starting with the CPR, as 
a matter of fact. That was quite a risk at. 
the time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are right on. But 
where is the worker going ‘to work if some- 
one doesn’t put up the capital? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Who paid for it? 


Mr. Hall: Somewhere in the minister’s 
statement he said ithe high cost of resale 
housing was an important cost factor for 
new homes, and I think in that sense your 
economics are mixed up, because the begin- 
ning point is the price of new houses, which 
sets the market cost for resale homes; it is 
not the other way around. The market cost 
of retail homes would never have soared 
had there been ample opportunities to pur- 
chase new homes at best prices. 

We will be looking into more of these 
concepts and explanations as we get into 
the details of the estimates. I am going to 
try and cover the whole thing here today. 

I want to look at your remarks in more 
detail, Mr. Minister. 

There are two or three things I want to 
touch on. On page 3 of your statement, 
in the last paragraph, you ‘say: 

In addition, interest-free loans to cover 

the provision of major sanitary, storm and 

water facilities will be made to area and 

regional municipalities, and grants for 

housing, engineering and planning studies 
will also be continued. 


We are facing an experience in our munici- 
pality right now where, having gone through 
sewage planning with the OWRC and_ ithe 
regional government, planning the construc- 
tion of treatment plants that serve several 
commun’ties and trunk sewers, we thought 
we had an understanding with 'the Ministry 
of the Environment to finance the installa- 
tion of local sewers on several group projects 
totalling several million dollars. 


Recently this has been cut back by the 
Ministry of the Environment because of the 
restraint programme and we are not being 
permitted to go ahead with the local sewers 
under the financing that had been agreed 
upon in this year because of the restraint 
rogramme. I wonder how ‘that experience, 
which has taken place in the last month or 
so in his ministry, permits this to be included 
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here where ‘you say that interest-free loans 
to cover those things are going to be avail- 
able. I assume you mean it is going to be 


available this year? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. I have one ques- 
tion to ask though. Could you define for me 
what you interpret as local services or local 
sewers? 


Mr. Hall: They are like swb-trunks, 


Hon. Mr, Rhodes: I stand to be corrected, 
but I don’t believe the former OWRC or the 
present Ministry of the Environment ever 
funded what you, I think, have referred to 
as local servicing. I think OWRC, to the 
best of my previous experience in municipal 
life, did in fact fund, as does the Ministry 
of the Environment now assist with funding, 
the development of sewage treatment plants 
and major trunk sewers; buit never the local 
servicing, 


Mr. Hall: This isn’t your average street I 
am referring to, Mr. Minister. I am referring 
to a circumstance where to get feed to a 
new sewage treatment plant, the trunk runs 
to the left. You need a southerly line to feed 
into it, and certain sub-pumping stations. 
This was part and parcel of the whole treat- 
ment system. Now we are going to find that 
we ‘have a brand new plant that we are 
paying for but we don’t have sufficient inflow 
to it and therefore not sufficient clients to 
spread the cost over it. I am sure you are 
straight when you say this is your desire, 
but I have to say that here we have this 
other ministry that is cutting back. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t want to m'slead 
you at all. This particular reference that 
you are talking about on page 3 is in the 
OHAP areas—those areas of the province 
have been designated for OHAP funding. I 
don’t believe your area is— 


Mr. Hall: That was not stated here. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I was talking about 
OHAP. If you go back on page 3, you will 
see that I am referring to the Ontario Hous- 
ing Action Programme. Perhaps it is not as 
clear as it should be, but it is only for the 
OHAP regions. 


Mr. Hall: With the degree of delay we 
have had in the Niagara region, I would 
call it the mishap area and not the OHAP 
area, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s possible, 


Mr. Hall: Nevertheless, on page 5 you 
mention the Ontario downtown revitalization 


programme. I have so many towns in my 
community and I am quite excited ‘about it. 
I asked my secretary to obtain copies of the 
detailed plan, and I have five more copies of 
the newsletter in which I found the reference 
to it in the first place. On inquiry, I find 
that the details aren't yet in place. 


Mr. Makarchuk: They are not revitalized. 


Mr. Hall: They are put in here. If you 
are going to do this, 1 would like you to do 
it soon because it could be of great help 
to a lot of small communities. When would 
this be forthcoming? 


Hion. Mr, Rhodes: We have just received 
approval to carry out that programme very 
recently, and we are in the process of put- 
ting the tthing together. Some of the details 
have yet to be worked out but it is a pro- 
gramme that will be coming on and will 
apply to the small municipalities. We are 
talking about 100,000 population and _ less. 


[The programme will be put together. [ 
don’t think we are going to be too long 
doing that because there has been some 
preliminary work done in the particular 
branch of the ministry that is interested in 
this, We ‘have just received the final go-ahead 
to carry on with this programme and ‘the 
preparation of our materials for budget. 


Mr. Hall: Specifically, I do want to ask 
you if there are any other Management Board 
orders for funds in your ministry in addition 
to the $25.5 million authorized Jan. 20 last 
for the first-time home buyers grant pro- 
gramme. I want to ask the minister why this 
$25.5 million is not reported in these esti- 
mates or shown by way of reconciliation. 
I do believe your figures show your supple- 
mentary estimates, which we sat here and 
passed, of $6 million on the reconciliation 
statement, but the $25.5 million which went 
to your ministry from the Treasury Board 
does not show up. 


We had some problem with ‘the reconcilia- 
tion of figures last fall, and I understand that 
this has occurred in other ministries. I would 
really like to know what your opinion is of 
a procedure by which large amounts of money 
can be obtained without legislative approval 
or even being shown at this late a date on the 
presentation of estimates. Where is the ac- 
countability? Where is the propriety of such 
a situation? If it happens here, where else 
does it happen? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You have got me a little 
bit confused as to what you are referring to. 
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Are you referring to the 1975-1976 estimates 
or the 1974-1975? 


Mr. Hall: I am referring to the 1975-1976 
estimates. You show on your summary of the 
home buyers grant for the 1975-1976 esti- 
mates $61 million, which is the $55 million 
approximately, plus the $6 million you had 
in your supplementaries. Where is the other 
$25.5 million? You show $6 million down in 
your reconciliation statement but you got 
that after you got the $25.5 million. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The $6 million was what 
we dealt with very briefly in our supplemen- 
tary estimates earlier this year or maybe some 
time late last year. The $25 million that you 
were referring to is what we talked about 
last year as well, or somewhere in one of the 
estimates I have got of this committee, in 
which we talked about Management Board 
orders. 


I think this is a point that was raised 
originally by the member for Wilson Heights 
(Mr. Singer) last year. These are Manage- 
ment Board orders as related to the first time 
home buyers grant. This $25 million would 
not show in our estimates for this year. We 
are dealing with the 1976-1977 estimates. 


Mr. Hall: I am not asking for you to show 
them in this year’s figures. You have got 
$23.567 million in there this year, but you 
don’t account for last year. You spent $25.5 
million more than you show and you don’t 
reconcile it. You have to realize the im- 
portance of this. You can’t go on year by 
year spending more than you show and never 
accounting for it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is the same thing that 
was asked in March of this year or earlier 
than that. When we dealt with supplementary 
estimates, we discussed that subject at the 
time. I think 'the explanation I 'gave you at 
the time is still valid now, and when the 
House jis not sitting the expenditures are 
approved by Management Board order. 


Mr. Hall: I understand the approval of it. 
I am asking for the listing of it or the recon- 
ciliation of it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is reconciled in the 
public accounts statement. 


Mr. Hall: What is so bad about putting in 
your Housing statement where you got the 
money? It distorts the cost of the programme; 
it just doesn’t reflect it. 


Mr. Crosbie: Mr. Chairman, my under- 
standing of the figures that the committee 


have before it in the estimates are that those 
are figures that are approved by the Supply 
Act. They historically have not included 
Management Board amounts. As to why his- 
torically they have been left out and why 
you don’t have some note as to Management 
Board orders, I can’t really give you an 
adequate explanation. 


Mr. Hall: It is understandable that you 
can’t get everything you need when you 
underestimated the amount of the programme 
and you got a lot more applications than 
you bargained for. You have to have money 
to live up to your commitment and pay the 
money. 


However, don’t you feel that you have to 
finally seek legislative approval or committee 
approval or accountability for those dollars? 
Otherwise, you would be best to shut the 
House down for longer periods and run it 
all by Management Board orders. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s what they think they 
are doing, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Crosbie: The answer to the question 
of legislative approval is that there are legis- 
lative provisions under which the Manage- 
ment Board orders are issued now under the 
Financial Administration Act. As the minister 
has stated, the reconciliation does occur in 
the public accounts at the end of the year, 
so we are carrying out an established legis- 
lative procedure. 


Mr. Hall: My question was, and it was 
phrased purposely this way: What is the 
minister's opinion of an arrangement like this? 
Don’t you think it can be improved for the 
edification of all of us as to how much is 
going into Housing? 

If you are familiar with this Management 
Board orders circumstance, Mr. Minister, in 
total for the Ontario government for the year, 
how much, how many millions, go this route? 
There are $25.5 million in Housing. What is 
the total total? 


Hon. Mr, Rhodes: I have no idea. 
Mr. Hall: It is kind of frightening, isn’t it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, it doesn’t scare me. 
It is apparently within the legislative capabil- 
ity to legislate it. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, could I ask a 
question of clarification? I understand that 
the government works on the principle of 
programme budgeting, that each programme 
is accounted for. Is that the basic principle? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: Well, the point of the question 
we are trying to get at, it would appear, is 
that the reconciliation of this programme is 
not accurate because of the procedure that 
has just been described. That is really what 
we are trying to get at. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t answer your 
question. I don’t know whether it is a good 
idea or a bad idea. I don’t know. 


Mr. Hall: Would you be willing to under- 
take to pursue this matter and find out 
whether, in fact, it is being properly done? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, I thought we had 
done that when the point was raised last 
year. Mind you, IJ think it is a different set of 
circumstances. We were talking last year 
about different figures that appear in the esti- 
mates book. That was the point that Mr. 
Singer raised, I think, when we dealt with 
our estimates the last time. This is a matter 
of Management Board orders for an extra 
$25 million, which is different from the last 
one. 

I will look into it to see if I can find that a 
reasonable answer has been found. 


Mr. Crosbie: Mr. Chairman, on page 76 
of the information you have, having regard 
for the fact it was not indicated in the his- 
torical estimates document, we put a note in 
that there had been supplementary estimates 
and the Management Board approval. By that 
method we attempted 'to provide the members 
with the information as to what the total ex- 
penditure in this programme was. 


Mr. Hall: I appreciate that and I am glad 
you have drawn it to my attention. I would 
only hope that it enters your total, which it 
now does not do. 


Myr. Crosbie: It does, sir. The point I was 
trying to make is that historically the estimate 
statement, the printed material, goes in the 
estimates. It does not include these MBO— 
these Management Board orders, So that’s 
why we have indicated that as a separate 
amount, 


Mr. Cassidy: With great respect, I think 
that Mr. Hall has been very gentle on you. 
That information will not get out to 117 
members of the House because they won't 
see it. The public accounts do contain it, but 
they don’t get published until January of 
1977. 

[5:00] 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think we can continue 
to discuss this, but we will get little or no- 
where on it. The difficulty is that the esti- 
mates are prepared within the procedures that 
are laid down, as I understand from what has 
been said, in compliance with the Act. If 
there is something wrong with that Act, 
something wrong with the procedures, then 
we will have to look at them. 


Mr. Hall: I would ask you now then, are 
there any other board orders that show figures 
that we are not aware of? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is a transfer of 
money to us or costs to us I guess, local plan- 
ning policy and Planning Act review came 
from TEIGA to our ministry, which amounted 
to $1.091 million. 


Mr. Hall: Is this in January too? 


Hon. Myr, Rhodes: And there is OHAP in- 
terest, $240,000. That would be it. That first 
figure should be Planning Act review, $1.091 
million, and OHAP interest, $240,000. 


Mr. Hall: Fine, then that clears it up, plus 
the $25.5 million. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In the $25.5 million, 
home buyers grant fund, there is $403,000 as 
well that is involved in its administration. 


Mr. Hall: In addition to the administration 
charges in the supplementary estimates? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, it was not. It would 
be in addition. 


Mr. Hall: With my limited knowledge of 
public and private companies, if they said, 


“We will tell you shareholders next year 


about these millions that we spent this year,” 
I don’t think it would wash too well. I con- 
sider myself a representative of the share- 
holders of Ontario when I discuss these and 
this is why I feel that it should be put to- 
gether, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Your point is noted. 


Mr. Hall: The Treasurer in his budget 
speech estimated 82,000 starts this: year. I 
wonder how this was arrived at. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, [ just 
want to get something clear. Are we now 
started on the discussion of item 1? 


Mr. Hall: No, I am not finished yet. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Rather than you and I 
getting into a debate on specifics— 
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Mr. Hall: I don’t want to get into debate, 
I just want to outline some points that I 
have intentions of discussing with you. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I didn’t know whether 
you had terminated your opening remarks, I 
wouldn’t think so. 


Mr. Hall: The concern of $25.5 million is 
a broad general concern. 


Hion. Mr. Rhodes: I am not faulting that 
but your next point was a question again and 
I just wondered, 


Mr. Hall: Yes, well, I have lots of ques- 
tions sooner or later, but I am not going to 
make a broad opening statement. I. am just 
about finished. 

I want to point out to you that we want to 
find out how this is arrived at, and the 
reasonableness of it, and we would think 
that the use of such figures should have a 
basis in fact of prognostication. 

I want to know whether your ministry is 
forecasting—and I am speaking in a general 
context here as an opening statement—do 
you know as a ministry what the family 
formation situation is in 1976 in Ontario and 
the number of families waiting for sub- 
sidized accommodation or for senior citizens’ 
accommodation? What is the measure of the 
housing need by those special groups and 
by income groups? 

In effect, are you developing accurate 
measures of what the need is in this province, 
or is it on an area crisis demand situation 
as it occurs that we must respond to? I do 
feel the time has come in a developing and 
progressive ministry that you are going to 
have to get into this accurate measurement. 
t make it as a suggestion at the same t'me 
as I ask the question: How are we going to 
do itP 

I have a lot of other quotes and material 
here that I think I will save until we get 
into the detailed items on the statement 
and the budget items themselves. Unless 
anybody else wishes to question what I have 
commented on, I am through, 


Mr. Chairman: Did the minister want to 
reply? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Just very briefly, because 
I think all of the points that have been 
raised by Mr. Cassidy and Mr. Hall are 
points we will probably be discussing in some 
detail as we go through the specific votes. 

There is one area I would like to touch 
upon and it is one of the points that Mr. 
Hall made concerning what I think he re- 


ferred to as an adversary position with the 
other ministers as opposed to other govern- 
ment levels. I am not going to disagree 
with that at all because I would think for a 
goodly part of our activity we are perhaps 
in not an adversary position, but we do have 
differing opinions on occasion with other 
ministries. 

When you talk about the servicing of 
more land and of getting more land on the 
market and creating a greater number of 
lots, I might just for a moment touch upon 
an area that gives me some concern. 


Government buys a parcel of land back 
in the 1950s, the purpose beng that in time 
this land would develop and would become 
a residential area providing some of the 
amenities required in that. Land all around it 
develops one way or the other and becomes 
serviced over that 20-some-year period. Then 
the government agency, in this case Ontario 
Housing, decides to go in and develop the 
land and makes land available in the site to 
municipal agencies, school boards in par- 
ticular, and for parks, which is only proper 
because it is going to be putting houses in 
there. 

It would like to go in and develop the land 
for 700 to 750 housing units—and I would 
draw this to Mr, Cassidy's attention—for those 
who by our standards I suppose we would 
call the moderate to low income group, but 
certainly moderate. Then it finds that what 
has happened over a portion of that 20 years 
is that there has become a new awareness, if 
you will, of environmental considerations, 
which we don’t all disagree with. Suddenly 
you find yourself faced with a tremendous 
cost that you never anticipated you would be 
faced with, 

Conditions are imposed upon, in this case, 
an agency of the government as 1a developer. 
When you look at them you really aren't in 
a position to say, go ahead and spend the 
money. You are better off to say you are 
sorry, you just really can’t afford to spend 
that amount of money in this particular area 
because of the new attitudes, if you will, and 
new desires of people who are in the com- 
munity, none of these same conditions having 
been imposed on the developments that have 
taken place around the land that were de- 
veloped earlier. Really we are faced with 
holding a large tract of land, not really 
thinking it is economically viable to develop 
it, for the purpose of providing that land 
for, in this case, those of moderate income. 
We do have these problems. 


It is not an adversary position because the 
condition being placed on us in this particu- 
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lar icase I am referring to is not only an 
attitude of a particular ministry of govern- 
ment. It is an attitude of the people who 
live in the area; ‘an attitude of the municipal 
governments in the area; an attitude of other 
agencies of 'governments in the area, besides 
the ministries. These are some of the prob- 
lems we face when you say get more serviced 
land on the market and more lots on. Some- 
times, we just run into a place where it is not 
that economically viable for us to do it. 


Mr. Hall: Don’t misunderstand me. I am 
not suggesting that the government owns the 
land it services. I say make the servicing 
available to take the heat out of the land 
market by reason of the factors of competi- 
tion. If you provide sewage treatment facili- 
ties and trunks on a broad base, there would 
be more people in the market certainly in 
terms of house building itself. 


The speculation on where development is 
going to go in any given area and the 
precious zoning concept game which every- 
body has been playing will be defused. I say 
that even though it sounds as though you 
are spending a lot of money, it is cheaper 
money than having this artificial inflation in 
the cost of everybody’s house. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You misunderstood. I 
didn’t mean to suggest that it should be gov- 
ernment-owned land. I use that as an ex- 
ample because I am familiar with it. 


In this particular case, forget the fact that 
it is government-owned. Let’s deal with it as 
a developing agency. In this case, the devel- 
oper is OHC. It could very well be the 
Hall/Rhodes Corp. which would be going in 
and attempting to develop this land, only to 
find that conditions which have been im- 
posed upon us as developers or any develop- 
ing agency — government or otherwise — are 
such that it is no longer economically viable 
to construct the type of houses you would 
like to put in there. The conditions are im- 
posed by agencies of government, municipali- 
ties and, in some cases, just general neigh- 
bouring residents who insist that these sort 
of things be done. 


We do have people who would like to 
bring land on. I heard the comment made 
earlier. for example, that developers hold 
land off the market. I can assure you T have 
had ereat numbers of developers come and 
ae “Let us get this land on the market. We 
cont went to hold it. We want to get it on 
the market.” But they are held un, some of 
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a. result of—well, anv number of things. 
3 Ge 
don’t want to be accused of ipointine the 
finger at any particular group or agency or 
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government. Sometimes we are all involved, 
at all levels, in some of the requirements. I 
think it is wrong to say that these fellows 
want to hold this land off the market. I don’t 
think they do. I have had them in begging to 
let them get it on the market in cases where 
they are prepared to put in the services 
themselves. 


Mr. Elall: This is where part of the adver- 
sary approach, relative to the different walks 
of our society, has to come in to play. If you 
are going to argue for the production of 
housing, you have to argue along your lines 
to the exclusion, I must say, of the environ- 
mentalist who will also be doing his arguing. 
You can’t argue 10 positions at once. I say 
Housing should argue for more housing pro- 
duction and the other fellow will argue for 
his point. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Follow me around some 
time. 


Mr. Hall: I say to you that the need for 
housing as it affects the social lives and the 
social circumstances of the future of all of 
us is a high priority, as much as the quality 
of the environment it is going to take place 
in. There is no sense in having the purest 
environment if our people aren’t properly 
housed and our children can’t be brought up 
in a satisfactory area at a cost the adults can 
afford. The decisions have to be hard-nosed, 
I agree, but housing, as one single ministry, 
has to fight for its goals as opposed to these 
other ministries which are taking their posi- 
tions. That’s the stress that I want to place. 


[5:15] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The only thing tis, 1 don’t 
want to beat my mother, not in public. If I 
go down into the Kitchener area, for ex- 
ample, or in many areas of southwestern On- 
tario where do I build these houses? There is 
a demand in these areas. Where do we build 
them? The minute we start to talk about an 
area as a good spot for a subdivision or de- 
velopment of land, we find that it is, in fact. 
good agricultural land. Thank God for it. If 
you try to add a subdivision for example. 
around Kitchener or Waterloo or Guelph or 
these areas, there is good agricultural land. 
That is the opposition and for me or you to 
stand up and say: “I don’t care whether it is 
sood agriculture or not, we are going to 
build houses anyway—” 


Mr. Hall: Now you are dragging another 
concept into it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’m not sure. I think if 
you look in that area, you will find out that 
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there’s a lot of grade 3 and 4 land mostly 
eskers and glacial deposits and so on. So it 
can be used for housing and you have got 
property that you— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am sorry. You want to 
talk with Natural Resources then. 


My. Makarchuk: No, no, I am just talking 
about the fact that you say all that housing 
is going to go into good agricultural land. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I say it isn’t going 
to. It probably would be required for— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Not necessarily, no. I 
think this is one of the problems of your 
whole housing policy. In fact, you are sitting 
in Brantford on 1,000 acres of about class 
3 and 4 agricultural land on which you have 
been sitting for a long time. There are areas 
around Cambridge of a similar type of land, 
class 3 and! 4, that’s either dug up in gravel 
pits or is half-used gravel pits and some of 
it could be put into housing. The same thing 
applies to areas not far from Kitchener but 
you have never done any planning in that 
area. You really have no policy. Of course 
the market there is decided by the private 
system and naturally they will build where it 
is convenient to the existing services and so 
on, regardless of what the quality of land is 
that they are using. 


Mr. Hall: Yes, Mr. Minister, this is a valid 
line. You know it has been mentioned, I be- 
lieve in the Throne Speech this year, that 
you were going to encourage the uses of 
lower classes of land. This is fact that’s very 
pertinent to housing. Historically in this 
province, agriculture and residential indus- 
trial users have competed for the same plot 
of ground. If we are going to accomplish our 
different goals, then initiatives have to be 
found tto use this substandard, this more re- 
mote land. 


We discussed this last fall and I was en- 
couraged to see mention of it in the Throne 
Speech. This is one of the areas that definite- 
ly your ministry has to play a part in to get 
away from the competition with agriculture 
and there are ways of doing it that can be 
encouraged. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Of course we are 
attempting to do that. I am saying that part 
of the whole scheme of things is to try to 
find these areas where we can accomplish 
both the development of new housing areas 
and subdivisions and at the same time keep 
away from the class 1 agricultural land, and 
class 2 probably and maybe even class 8. 


We can get down below that to build these 
houses. The servicing of those areas is of 
some difficulty. The opposition to the use of 
septic tanks as opposed to regular sewer 
facilities is another argument that we have. 
Again, may I give you an example? 

I had the mayor of a community come in 
to see me with his planner and with his rep- 
resentative in the Legislature. The desire was 
to make sure that there were no amendments 
to the official plan on those areas outside of 
his particular municipality. He didn’t want to 
see anything happen out there. The mayor of 
the community was concerned over what 
effect this was going to have upon the 
capacity or capability of his sewer and water 
facilities to handle this development if it be- 
came a matter or a problem that the septic 
tanks wouldn’t work properly. Then they 
would be required to hook on to the existing 
facilities, so— 


Mr. Makarchuk: But surely that’s a legiti- 
mate concern— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh yes, I’m not faulting 
the concern. 


Mr. Makarchuk: —for the mayor and for 
the council members of that particular com- 
munity. Where the problem lies is not the 
fact that you get into a hassle between the 
two communities. It is that you try to find 
out some form of financing to ensure that 
when they do come on stream, or in the 
meantime before they come on stream, that 
these facilities are being built. This is hap- 
pening in Brantford, where we take the 
Brantford township sewer and so on. We 
make sure there is equitable financing and 
that you don’t saddle the cost of those facili- 
ties on the major community, as you are do- 
ing right now in some of the areas in On- 
tario. 


Mr. Hall: This is the very problem I men- 
tioned earlier in my opening remarks. You 
pointed out finally that the statement on page 
3 with regard to interest-free loans was only 
an OHAP programme. Okay, forget that. But 
I tell you right now that another ministry is 
holding back a long delayed programme be- 
cause of “restraints” in 1976. I suggest to you 
that moneys spent in certain of these areas 
would be deflationary and would be best 
value for the government to spend its money 
in. As long as this shortage exists, there is 
an artificial addition—in any small town I 
would say there is $15,000 artificially added 
in the last six years to the cost of any house. 

Take a look at the effect of that on new 
families—to people who want to enter the 


market. The burden there, and the conse- 
quent loss of potential ability to collect taxes 
for good works, is far higher than the gov- 
ernment freeing up money to permit the ex- 
tension of services. I agree with Mr. Makar- 
chuk that those services should go on, on 
land that is not competing heavily with agri- 
culture. 

The Escarpment commission was set out 
ostensibly ‘to protect the Escarpment. It 
spread its boundaries considerably beyond the 
Escarpment and acts as another intervening 
agency to comment this way, that way or the 
other way on things that are really not 
escarpment. Again, because of an overlap, 
there is this confusion going on which is one 
reason for the delays. You talk about ‘trying 
to improve your system of subdivision ap- 
provals by 60 days with a “30 days more and 
that’s it, Charlie” kind of approach. I ‘hope it 
works because I dion’t think it’s been effective 
so far. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We can put those things 
through our ministry in 60 days without any 
problem. But I must be accountable and re- 
sponsible—responsible, I suppose, is the bet- 
ter word—to the reactions that I will get from 
such ministries as the Ministry of the En- 
vironment or the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources or the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communication. I have to be. I can approve 
subdivisions until theyre running out of your 
ears. I can give you subdivisions all over the 
place, But whether or not people will be per- 
mitted to build a house and put in a septic 
tank—I don’t know whether there will be 
sewers available for it or whether there will 
be a highway facility or road facility so they 
can get into and out of it—whether or not any 
of these things will happen, I have little or 
no control over. I can argue, I can fight, I 
can do all the various things. But as long as 
I have these constraints on me, there’s no 
point in me giving you an approved subdi- 
vision you can't do anything with. 


Mr. Hall: That’s fine, but are their con- 
straints stronger than your constraints? Do 
you get what’s left? Your job is housing. My 
concer here is housing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would hope you'd 
make the same points in other estimates later 
on. 


Mr. Hall: They should be required to re- 
spond within a certain period of time. I know 
you feel that way, but they’re not doing it. 
If we want to make this a priority, this ad- 
versary attitude has to prevail, I feel—not 
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just for the fun of being adversaries but for 
the point of getting action in housing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I also have to deal with 
municipal attitudes as well. I know there are 
those who suggest I should overrule those 
municipal attitudes. 


My. Hall: I haven’t suggested that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I'm not saying you 
have. But I’m saying to you that a great deal 
of criticism has been heaped upon me be- 
cause I attempted, for example, to bring on 
nothing more than a study of an area for 
the development of possible subdivisions, 
within an area not too far removed from this 
very spot we're sitting lin. The local press 
in that particular community took great ex- 
ception to the fact that the Ministry of Hous- 
ing had gone in and suggested to the com- 
munity, “Would you like to look at possibly 
having some development in your community 
for housing, in which you would qualify for 
the housing action assistance?” We agreed to 
fund a study to see if the whole thing was 
feasible or not, and got great heaps of abuse 
upon us by the good citizens of the commu- 
nity who decided its big enough. We could 
discuss this for hours— 


Mr. Hall: I want to reiterate, because I 
feel it’s essential to the problem, that the 
economic study of the assistance to the 
municipality is at the root of the problem, 
because for years the defensive measures have 
been going on just for the sheer necessity by 
the municipalities to protect themselves 
against an increasingly adverse tax situation. 
You know that, I suspect, too; that we have 
to find some palatable method of assistance to 
municipalities to have housing more broadly 
based and more acceptable. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: When you say services, 
what are you referring to? 


Mr. Hali: The services that are beyond the 
level of individual landowners or the financ- 
ing capacity of individual municipalities to do 
on a capital funds basis or a borrowing basis, 
because their credit limit is limited and ob- 
viously the province’s credit limit, though 
shaky, is still better than theirs. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are referring then 
not just to sewer and water and roadway, but 
you are in fact referring to libraries, tennis 
courts, municipal arenas. 


Mr. Hall: No, I am not referring to that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let me tell you that you 
had better start referring to them, because 
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those are the very services that the people 
in the communities want to have before they 
will allow subdivision development in their 
communities. You know them as well as I do. 
They are coming now and saying, “If you 
want to put 100 homes in there, or 200 
homes, which is going to generate 300 or 
600 people, we must have a library, another 
firehall, there has to be another community 
rink because the rinks are full, and another 
school.” The funding is either going to come 
from the provincial government for those 
things, or they are going to lay it on the 
developers for those things, or what they do 
is rather than just dump the developer with 
it on a straight cash thing, they turn and 
say, “Put an impost on the lots.” That’s why 
you get certain communities in the Province 
of Ontario with lot levies up to $6,000 per lot. 


Mr. Hall: In your opening statement you 
questioned whether the impost fee should be 
paid by the homeowner, so it stands out as 
to who gets it and the fact that the builder 
is not just putting on an extra price. This 
would be fine. I have heard of municipalities 
now that aren’t satisfied to get the impost 
fee at the time of the issuance of the building 
permit. They want the whole bundle for the 
whole subdivision in advance so that they'll 
save the interest. Having just a year ago 
jumped up their capital impost fee, they now 
say, “Well, I think we’d better also, to avoid 
the interest, get all the money at once.” 
Again, as you realize, this is going to put 
development into the hands of larger cor- 
porations. The heart of the matter is the 
economics of municipalities. 


Interjection. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, Kitchener at- 
tempted an experiment in that, I think it was 
successful for a while, now I understand it 
has started to fall into problems; an experi- 
ment in setting a maximum price. 


Mr. Deans: Could I ask you the very ques- 
tion you raise with regard to the additional 
services not normally considered heretofore 
as part of the responsibility? I have a specific 
example I want to use. I think it probably 
applies to a number of developments across 
the province, with the approval of the On- 
tario Housing Corp. and the Ministry of 
Housing. 


[5:30] 

In order to get land at a price that people 
can afford—which is pretty difficult at the 
best of times—it has become more and more 
necessary to move out of the sort of core 


areas of municipalities and develop smaller 
subsidiary municipalities outside. 


The trouble is that’s not where the people 
work. They live there, but they don’t work 
in that community and their day-to-day lives 
are conducted at some distance away from 
where they sleep. In the satellite development 
—I think it’s now called the Stoney Creek 
Community Development—they have changed 
the name a number of times over the last 
few years. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s up on Mud St.? 


Mr. Deans: It’s on Mud St., yes. What is 
happening there is that the community sits 
in splendid isolation from all of the supports 
that it has to have. The people work in the 
Steel Co., and Firestone, and downtown in 
the commercial business district. They have 
gone there because it’s primarily, if not 
totally, a family development. People had to 
have families before they could move in, or 
at least the expectation of having families. 


And there they sit. The husband leaves 
for work. The wife can’t get out. There is 
no bus service. It seems to me that munic- 
ipalities are finding it increasingly more difh- 
cult to shoulder the cost of providing public 
transportation from the tax base that they 
have available to them. 


The city of Hamilton runs a street railway, 
as you know, the HSR. The surrounding 
municipalities do not, with the exception of 
Burlington, but it’s in another region. So we 
have those people—I can’t remember the 
number; 350 homes perhaps; additional homes 
are being built at the moment—without any 
way of moving from where they are to 
where they have to be unless they own an 
automobile. 


[It ‘would seem to me that ‘if you are going 
to approve under the home ownership pro- 
gramme, a development that is some dis- 
tance removed from the main core of activity, 
you have to take into account how the people 
are going to be ‘transported. That doesn’t 
mean you have to run your own bus service. 
I am not suggesting that. But it might mean 
you stop doing ridiculous studies like the 
one that was done in the Saltfleet develop- 
ment with regard ‘to some monorail or what- 
ever kind of internal transportation system 
would hook up ultimately to the normal 
transportation system that is available some 
distance away. You should think about the 
possibility of providing some kind of mini- 
mum subsidization for the existing trans- 
portation system in order that it can ade- 
quately service the community, 


I met with the Hamilton Street Railway— 
I've got a very bad cold incidentally. I can’t 
stand the sound of myself. I know you can’t 
either. The difference between us is that I 
don’t have to listen very long—I met with 
the Hamilton Street Railway about that very 
mather because it seemed to me that we 
had to do something about it. When the 
community was sold to the people who moved 
in, there was clear indication that there 
would be transportation, Everyone expected 
that there would be transportation, It’s a mix 
of purchase and rental accommodation—a 
significant number of the people ‘there are 
renting and are fairly low income. 


Mr. Hall: Where would they get the idea 
that there would be transportation provided? 


Mr. Deans: They would get the idea from 
the very fact that it is so far away from 
anything else—they would assume that there 
would be a way of getting out. I don’t think 
anyone expected that Ontario Housing would 
have put some rental units in there unless— 
a number of the people there are single- 
parent families with children. They would 
expect—I would have expected too—a reason- 
able person would expect—that if you are 
going to build that kind of subdivision there 
is going to be transportation of some k‘nd 
available since it is available in most other 
areas. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: How many people 
would be in that particular community? 


Mr. Deans: Oh, there would be probably 
500,. maybe more. I| would have thought 
it would be close to being self-sustaining, in 
any event. Anyhow, the Hamilton Street 
Railway tells me the deficit would be an 
estimated $60,000 a year. Ii might be able, 
some day, to sell the community the idea 
that they ought to pick up that deficit, or 
part of it—but I haven’t been able to yet. 
I’m wondering why there isn’t some co- 
ordination between the housing and _ the 
transportation authorities in orden that the 
HSR would have qualified for the same 
subsidy that it gets on the per capita basis, 
or whatever the basis is, to service that addi- 
tional area. 

What you did—and you are aware, of 
course, of the transportation thing—is, you 
cut the subsidy to the point where you will 
only provide subsidy for those routes that 
were in operation previously, or to tthe level 
of last year’s subsidy. That doesn’t afford 
them the opportunity to provide that addi- 
tional service, I would have thought, since 
its a housing authority's subdivision, and 
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since you're building yet even more units, 
that you might have suggested to the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications that 
they take some factors into account in cal- 
culating the subsidy for the HSR. After all, 
we initiated it. The province built it, and 
the province urged the people to live there. 
They moved of their own free will, no 
doubt, but you have to go where the houses 
are. We should recognize that in our trans- 
portation policy. When HSR offers to pro- 
vide that additional service that service 
should qualify for subsidy on the same basis 


as the existing service. Does that sound 
unreasonable? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: What other com- 


munity services are there there? 
Mr. Deans: Nothing. There is one school. 


Mr. Hall: In my connection with ‘the 
HSR, I understand that they have approached 
the MTC and said: “Here, we're losing 
money, and we're providing Caniada Coach 
Service outside our city limits.” As you know, 
Canada Coach Service serves Fruitland and 
Winona and right down our way, and it is 
the only form of daily transportation—even 
though it’s only every hour, They said: “Why 
should you do this? You should get out of 
that field”’ I would have to wonder how 
well ever get housing spread around unless 
this transportation problem is met. 


Mr. Deans: Can I assume that you're sup- 
porting my position? 


Mr. Hall: I’m supporting a concern for 
better transportation to smaller areas of hous- 
ing, wherever we're going to do it. That’s 
part of anything that will make the thing 
viable. 


Mr. Deans: I would like to come to that, 
then, as a second point—because I’m kind of 
eager to deal with the first point that I 
raised. You're absolutely right. But there is 
a question in my mind at the moment. If 
we build—again meaning the province—and 
we encourage development to take place in 
certain areas, pay substantial sums of money 
for all the development to occur, and we 
are continuing to encourage people to move 
in; it would seem to me to be reasonable 
that we might, in conjunction with that 
initiative of the Ministry of Housing, have 
some similar initiative through the Transpor- 
tation and Communications ministry, to en- 
sure that the same degree, the same level of 
subsidy will be available to the agency— 
whichever agency it is that’s providing the 
transportation—in order that public trans- 
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portation will be available. Is that unreason- 
able? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think it’s un- 
reasonable. It’s probably beyond the realm 
of being able to apply it in totality. I’m 
going to go back to something Mr. Makar- 
chuk said earlier when we were talking about 
building houses and approving subdivisions 
in those areas of the province where we 
would stay away from the very high quality 
of farmland. You would multiply that situa- 
tion that you just described to us—I don’t 
know by how many times—if we go outside 
of any given municipality, particularly in 
southern Ontario, and perhaps only in south- 
ern Ontario for the most part, where we 
would skip out from the municipal boundary, 
go over what would be a substantial area of 
good class A farmland that should not be 
disturbed, and then develop a subdivision on 
what land is available. We may develop an 
area of 600, 700, 800, 900 people. 


Mr. Deans: Okay. Let’s 
happening. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Then you have to skip 
of to somewhere else again, over good farm- 
land, to do the same thing. You could end 
up with a whole lot of— 


assume _ that’s 


Mr. Deans: Satellite developments, I agree. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —satellite developments 
around. That would become very expensive, 
as I think you would agree, as they begin 
to multiply around the various communities 
in attempting to get, not only the transpor- 
tation service—and that’s a very valid one— 
but the same things as you mentioned in 
the other community services—that are not 
even available in the area you mentioned. 


Mr. Deans: Okay, but let’s look at that 
then— 


Mr. Hall: But we would need fewer com- 
munity services. We would need fewer 
libraries if we could only transport our 
people to the larger, better libraries. Even in 
metropolitan Sault Ste. Marie, which is pretty 
big compared to most communities in the 
Niagara Peninsula, they have to develop 
something or other on a unit basis in their 
own community, because transportation is al- 
most negligible to connect these areas and 
regional government won’t link these things 
up unless there’s better transportation. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You mentioned my own 
community, and I want to just touch on it 
because I think it’s again perhaps a good 
example of public expectation and public 
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attitude. When you talk about that par- 
ticular community, it has a reasonably good 
transportation system in the community, plus 
the majority of people, as in most com- 
munities, have the availability of their own 
transportation capability. And, yet, not too 
many years ago we had one central library to 
which people went conveniently and picked 
up their books and went home. Today there 
are six libraries. That’s because of the 
attitude of people who say, “Why do I have 
to go all the way down to the main library? 
Why can’t there be a library in the plaza 
where I do my shopping instead of me going 
downtown?” This is the sort of thing you’re 
into. People don’t want to do those things. 


Mr. Kerrio: I would question that in only 
one regard, Mr. Min’ster. Was that the 
determination of the people, or was that 
something that we've got built into our 
whole society today because someone ese 
has made that decision? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: What’s the difference? 


Mr. Hall: Well, all of a sudden in 1976 
we're having to teach people restraint, We're 
saying, “Here, now: Settle for less; trim 
back. Show your ability to be moderate.” 
This is after years of largesse. It’s one thing 
to give a dog a bone, but it’s something else 
to try to take it away from him afterwards. 


Mr. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, is there not 
a problem here? We're talking about de- 
veloping all these areas, but surely we have 
to go to the townships and the municipalities 
involved and seek their approval. We just 
can't come along and say to the township, 
“Here's a thousand people.” 


Mr. Deans: That raises an _ interesting 
point, though. It’s not simply a matter of 
seeking their approval. Of course, you seek 
their approval and you work with them as 
you develop it—I hope. I've seen evidence 
of that, so I think it happens, But the trouble 
is, in the case that I’m talking about, the 
land was acquired before the township 
really knew what was good, The land was 
already purchased and then it was a matter 
of either develop there or don’t develop at 
all. ’m not saying that was what was written 
in the documents, but that was the inference 
to be taken from all of the proposals that 
were being put forward. 


Mr. Hall: Yes, there need not be any other 
development because one will be coming— 
and it will be a government one. 


Mr. Deans: You're absolutely right; of 
course there will be. If you're going to pre- 


serve the land that is needed and if you're 
going to build on the land that is of lower 
quality, then there's going to be a need. for 
expanded transportation. But you ve got to 
weigh the cost of providing for transportation, 
which in the long run—over a number of 
years—surely is Jess than the cost of losing 
the farmland. So, by my standards, I would 
make the judgement that you work out a 
system of providing transportation rather than 
throwing up your hands and losing the land. 
I don’t think any of us is quarrelling about 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If transportation was 
the only one. 


Mr. Deans: Yes. But the matter of internal 
servicing is another thing altogether. If you re 
talking about providing all of the amenities 
—if not all, at least most of the amenities— 
that people expect to get when they move 
into a subdivision, first of all people are not 
as demaniding as maybe others would have 
you believe. 

In the first instance, the people are de- 
lighted that they have a home. J make that 
point: It may leak, it may need repair, it 
may not be properly inspected—which I 
think we'll come to at some point—it may 
have real problems, that home, but they like 
to lhave it nevertheless because it’s some- 
thing that the majority of people want. They 
want a home of their own, They don't ex- 
pect everything to be given away. They're 
prepared to pay. for the things that they get. 


Mr. Johnson: They don’t expect what? 


Mr. Deans: They don’t expect everything 
to be given away lto them, They're prepared 
to pay for what they get. Most people I 
know are prepared to pay for the things that 
they get. 

(From my standpoint, one of the difficulties 
that we have is that we don’t have an ade- 
quate co-ordination of services available to 
people. We build a recreational centre when 
we already have a school that isn’t being 
used most of the time, We build an addi- 
tional library when, in fact, we have a 
library facility or at least we could build 
on very easily a library facility in this school 
that is being developed, if we sat down in 
the ‘nitial instance and planned thait, That is 
the kind of planning that isn’t going on but 
ought to be going on, 


[5:45] 


We could provide for most of the needs 
of most of the people at a considerably 
reduced cost if we integrated and co-ordinated 
the planning efforts. When I sit down, as I 
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did some time ago, I can remember as that 
development was being developed, getting 
into a discussion with the Minister of Edu- 
cation on the one hand and the Minister of 
Housing on the other in the Legislature, and 
asking each please to talk to the other about 
the educational needs of that community as 
it came on stream; that, pretty obviously, if 
you were building family housing you would 
expect they would be families there, and 
that if you knew you were going to move in 
a certain number of people with the likeli- 
hood of so many children, you could make 
some reasonable guess as to what kind of 
an educational facility you might need, and 
to make provisions for that facility to be 
built, if not immediately in very short order 
after the community had been built. 


Well, eventually they sort of got around 
to doing it but it took a long time. It seems 
to me that you act kind of isolated from 
other people, or you have in the past. Maybe 
its all changed in the last magical six 
months, but up until fairly recently you acted 
in isolation. You assembled land, in the first 
instance, without real consideration as to 
how that land would be serviced. After you 
had the land, you then began the discussions. 
It wasn’t considered whether that land was 
the most appropriate to be developed at that 
point in time. It was not considered whether 
it was likely that you could encourage com- 
mercial enterprise to move in and to provide 
for some of the needs of the community. It 
wasn’t considered whether there were ade- 
quate medical facilities or the likelihood of 
any medical facilities to be built or provided 
within a reasonably close proximity to where 
you were building. 

There was no ‘co-ordination of transporta- 
tion needs. We found that the community 
was built and there it sat. In addition, as I 
said earlier, there is the whole matter of 
the utilization of public facilities, making 
sure that you use them wisely and use them 
well and build them in such a way as to 
ensure that they are being used year round. 


That hasn’t been happening. While I talk 
about transportation and the need to have 
it—and I’ll come back to it because I would 
like to get your comments on it—I have 
a feeling that unless you are able to see your 
way clear to co-ordinate that planning then 
we are always going to be sitting here talking 
about how can you possibly save the class 1, 
2 and 3 land because it is easier to get 
access to it, it’s simpler, and we don’t have 
all the amenities, we can’t afford to provide 
the facilities for the other areas. I just don’t 
believe it. Tell me about the transportation 
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anyway. How do we go about making sure, 
when you build a subdivision or a community 
development if you want to call it that, that 
is very large in scale, family in nature, and 
a combination of purchase and rent, that we 
have some kind of transportation? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We would attempt, 
before that development goes ahead to find 
some rational way of servicing the com- 
munity with transportation by dealing with 
(a) the municipality involved and (b) the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions— 


Mr. Deans: And since that didn’t happen, 
how do you now do it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t suppose we do 
do it now. We have left it, I suppose, for the 
most part to the municipality—I think entirely 
to the municipality, to determine whether or 
not it can see its way clear to provide trans- 
portation facilities to those areas. 


Mr. Deans: Okay, supposing I were a mu- 
nicipal council member now, knowing what 
I sense I know about this development that 
is taking place, and you as the Minister of 
Housing were to come in to my municipality 
and say to me, “I would like to build on this 
1,000 acres five miles away from the core of 
your municipality.” Do you think I would be 
keen to have you do that, knowing what 
happened down the street where those people 
were left sitting? I wouldn’t be, would I? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know. 


Mr. Deans: I wouldn’t be really keen. I 


would want some _ guarantees, I think. 
Wouldn’t you? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, I think once 


youve had one bad experience you don’t 
want another one. 


Mr. Deans: Yes, I think you'd want some 
guarantees. You see, the cost is so small. The 
cost of doing it is much smaller than the cost 
of not doing it. Anyway, there’s more. I don’t 
know where to raise the other. Have you 
dealt with your statement— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In part. 


Mr. Deans: No, I don’t mean your opening 
statement, Have you dealt with the statement 
you made in the House some three weeks ago 
about your intention to relieve Ontario Hous- 
ing Corp. of the responsibilities for inspec- 
tion? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Youll be interested to 
know, Mr. Deans, that we haven't even 
started yet on vote 1. 


Mr. Deans: We haven't? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, we haven't. 
Mr. Chairman: We're at 2001, item 1. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We haven’t started at 
vote 2001, item 1. 


Mr. Kerrio: It’s actually Mike’s fault, Ian. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, it wasn’t. It’s the 
fault of all of us. 

Mr. Cassidy: The minister kept on inter- 
rupting. 


Mr. Deans: Do you intend to deal with— 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: This will be dealt with 
in the estimates. 


Mr. Deans: Where would you plan to deal 
with your intention to give Central Mort- 
gage and Housing the— 


Mr. Chairman: Which vote will that come 
under? 
Hon. Mr. Bhodes: Vote 2004. 


Mr. Deans: Vote 2004. Do you think you 
might get to that by two weeks from Thurs- 
day? 


Hon. Mr. 
then. 


Rhodes: I would think about 


Mr. Deans: How about the shoddy work- 
manship that’s already going on? Will you 
get to that by two weeks from Thursday too? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t understand that 
it’s shoddy workmanship. I’ve always felt the 
tradesman who worked on these things are 
just top-notch people. 


Mr. Deans: Have you really? You have ob- 
viously felt that quite wrongly then, because 
they're not, not all of them, not even most 
of them. And that’s a big problem. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s quite an indict- 
ment. 


Mr. Deans: It is indeed, and I say it to you 
here that there is a great deal of slipshod 
effort because of the nature of the pro- 
gramme, because the builders, in fact, build 
very little. The builders in fact subcontract 
almost all of the work and because they don’t 
have on-site inspection of their own for 
quality control purposes and, therefore, subs 
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come and go—and I’ve stood and watched this 
for years now—subs come and go at will and 
the workmanship is less than satisfactory. 

I went yesterday and I lookedi at maybe 30 
homes, it might have been 25; I don’t have 
the list with me, I don’t intend even to bring 
it. But I looked at a number of homes where 
not only were the basements leaking—my 
basement leaks, so I understand that base- 
ments do leak. These are two-storey homes. 
The rugs on the second-floor bedrooms were 
soaked 5 ft from the wall. The water was 
running in underneath the interior wall, un- 
derneath the baseboard—not running down 
the inside, running between the two walls. It 
had soaked right through the floor and the 


wooden floors were soaking wet, saturated. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Are these— 
Mr. Deans: These are yours, my friend. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Are these ours? 


Mr. Deans: Yes, sir. Yes, sir, yours. Well, 
they belong to these people now but they're 
under your programme. What I'm saying to 
you is that if you don’t think that’s bad work- 
manship, that’s terrible workmanship. 

Do you know that the overflow in the 
bathtub, I don’t know how it works, all I 
know is that when the water level gets up to 
the overflow level it runs out on the floor 
because they didn’t hook them up properly. 
Do you know that pipes in the houses froze 
over the winter because they put the insula- 
tion on the inside rather than the outside, 
and they couldn’t get the builder back to do 
the work and they had to call in plumbers to 
come and thaw the damn pipes out? That’s 
shoddy workmanship. That’s what I’m talk- 
ing about. 


Do you know that I can show you homes 
where in order to get head clearance to walk 
down the basement stairs, they had to torch 
out the bottom plate and the flange plate of 
the I-beam that runs the full length of the 
house. That’s how they got the head clear- 
ance and that’s shoddy workmanship. 


Mr. Hall: That’s not shoddy workmanship 
itself. That’s been laid on plans and designs 
and specifications for years. Anybody who is 


building knows that you have to meet those 
standards. 


Mr. Deans: They didn’t even have sup- 
ports in it. You say to me you don’t need 
inspectors and you'll deal with it. Frankly, 
Im never going to buy one so it doesn’t mat- 
ter to me but I'll cite you chapter and verse 
of the kind of workmanship I’m talking 


about, and if you tell me when it’s over that 
you still don’t think you need an inspection 
process to protect your interest, and the in- 
terest of the consumer in Ontario, and just 
simply to guarantee a reasonable level of 
finished product— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think I have 
ever, at any time, suggested that there is no 
inspection needed. 


Mr. Deans: No, you have said you are go- 
ing to give it to Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You don’t need three 
different levels of inspection. 


Mr. Deans: Okay, then, could I ask you 
to please take it over? Don't give it away. 
Don’t give it away. This is, by my standards, 
the one level that’s closer to most people. 
You can at least get access to Queen’s Park. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Do you mean the munic- 
ipal inspectors are not close to— 


Mr. Deans: The municipal inspectors don't 
have that responsibility. Municipal inspectors’ 
responsibility doesn’t go as far because they 
are not involved in the mortgaging. They are 
not involved in the land assembly. They are 
not involved in the provision of the services. 
Those things are all being done by other than 
the municipal inspectors. 

You can’t transfer the responsiblity for 
cost from Queen’s Park to the municipality 
because they can’t afford to hire a sufficient 
number of inspectors on the off-chance that a 
major housing development will take place. 
The municipality can’t take it on because the 
municipality can’t keep a staff of inspectors 
sitting around waiting for the next develop- 
ment to start, in most small municipalities, 
whereas Ontario Housing Corp. can have in- 
spectors trained here or wherever they live. 
They can be reasonably mobile because they 
are able to travel in certain sectors of the 
province. You can see the difference there. 


That’s why it is more important to have it 
at one of the senior levels. Now comes the 
question: Should it be Ottawa or should it 
be here? I say it should be here because we 
are involved in land assembly. We are in- 
volved in the servicing. We are involved in 
actual building. Therefore it should be here 
rather than in Ottawa. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Minister, don’t they 
have inspectors? In our municipalities, we 
have inspectors to look after our inspection 
and it is their responsibility. Why set up an- 
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other level of inspection when we already 
have itP 


Mr. Deans: Which municipality are you 
from? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Haldimand-Norfolk. 


An hon. member: Mr. Chairman, can I sug- 
gest that we dispense— 


Mr. Deans: Wait until they start building. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: They are gearing them- 
selves up. Why set up another level? 


Mr. Deans: You don’t need another level. 


Mr. Chairman: It being 6 of the clock— 


Mr. Deans: By George, you are right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have got to tell you 
this. You mentioned inspection. I can remem- 
ber two houses being inspected, I won't say 
by whom, where the sinks in the kitchen and 
everything were all in. The whole kitchen 
was all finished and when they turned the 
taps on, there was no water. There were no 
pipes. It had! been inspected, I might add. 


Mr. Deans: I will show you houses where 
the joists, rather than sitting in the walls, 
were standing against the walls and they put 
hangers made up out of sheet metal and 
nailed into the wood around the outside of 
the house in order to hold the joists. 


The committee adjourned at 6 o'clock, p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPINICOMMTL TIE 


The committee met at 3:17 p-m. in com- 
mittee room No, 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: Quorum or no quorum, we 
are starting. 

I want to apologize for being a little late. 
What I was trying to do, and I think we 
should discuss it initially, is make it quite 
clear when this committee sits. We sit on 
Mondays, we do not sit on Tuesday after- 
noons. We will know where we sit tomorrow 
night. We sit on Wednesday if the private 
bills committee is finished and if we wish to 
—it is very optional, On Thursdays we don’t 
sit and on Friday morning we do. 

That is the layout made by the House 
leaders as to when this particular committee 
will be sitting. The reason for it apparently 
is that they don’t want too much overlapping 
with sitting committees in the House. So we 
don’t meet all that often. We will not be 
sittng either tonight or tomorrow. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Any assurance, Mr. 
Chairman, that you will be finished by June 
12? 


Mr. Chairman: We may be finished by 
June 12, 1982, with this particular setup, but 
this is what my instructions are. All right, 
let ws proceed. I think we were at vote 1401, 
Item 3, planning and support services. 


On vote 1401: 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
know the order; I haven’t been here. Could 
I ask if we could have some information as 
to the staff cuts in this area, if any? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes; Dr. Hug. 


Dr. Etug: Mr. Chairman, there have been 
no staff cuts within the planning and _re- 
search branch, which is one of the larger 
components of the third item, nor have there 
been any staff increases during the last fiscal 
year, nor none planned for this year. 


Monpay, Aprit 26, 1976 
Mrs, Campbell: Good. 


Mr, Algar: If I may, Mr. Chairman, there 
are about two other complement positions 
that were cut subsequent to this having been 
printed. They were cut as of April 1. 


Mrs. Campbell: There were two addi- 
tional— 


Mr. Algar: The two positions were cut. 


Mrs. Campbell: —that you wanted? They 
have been cut or are they additional? 


Mr. Algar: No, they were the special proj- 
ects co-ordinator and their secretary. Those 
two people now work in the justice policy 


field. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would have thought 
that this was an important area, Could you 
tell me what new programmes you have 
developed in this area since we last met? 


Mr. Algar: This item consists entirely of 
the planning and research branch; the re- 
search services, which were discussed in 
some detail when we last met, the programme 
evaluation section which is basically the 
programme budgeting and  interministry 
liaison, and the facilities design, which is 
involved in the design of new facilities. It 
also includes the legal services, which are 
services now bought from the Ministry of 
the Attorney General. 


Mrs. Campbell: So that one could say that 
basically the planning and support services 
for this ministry are largely fiscally oriented, 


as in most other cases. There is no new 


thrust, no new thought? 


Mr. Algar: I would tend, if I may, ma’am, 
to somewhat disagree with that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, please elaborate 
then, because I don’t want to be left with 
that impression. 


Mr. Algar: I would think that the larger 
part of the dollars, particularly, are placed 
in our research services, which Dr, Hug 
described on Friday afternoon, at consider- 
able length, in actual fact. 
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Mrs. Campbell: I’m sorry. I had no idea. 
I won't proceed. I don’t want to cover old 


ground, 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mrs, Campbell, this 
was discussed very extensively the other 
day, on Friday afternoon, and I personally 
am trying to do everything possible. I would 
like to see more moneys put into this, be- 
cause under Dr. Hug’s directorship there 
are some very fine programmes. The prob- 
lems are not going to be resolved neces- 
sarily through construction of new facilities 
and buildings, but by a lot of answered 
questions. 

We have found out, for example in the 
DARE programme, that there is a great 
deal of money being spent on the Outward 
Bound type programme and yet we weren't 
really necessarily getting any better results 
than from some of the training school 
boards. I think emphasis has to be placed 
on this aspect. 


Mrs. Campbell: Did you enlarge the DARE 
programme to girls or is it still exclusively 
for boys? 


Mr. Thompson: It’s being used in the 
summertime for girls’ programmes, but it’s 
not co-ed at this time. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wasn’t asking if it were 
co-ed. I wanted to know if they got any kind 
of a thrust in this programme; they didn’t ini- 
tially. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No, it was a boys’ pro- 
gramme. We're in the midst of making all 
the training schools co-educational. 


Mrs. Campbell: I’m talking about the 
DARE thrust as opposed to training school 
thrusts. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It is basically a boys’ 
programme. 


Mrs. Campbell: Still? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes and girls from 
Lindsay, and Kawartha Lake School, for 


example, go up and use it in the summer 
months. 


Mrs. Campbell: Are you aware that a 
former minister made it abundantly clear that 
he wishes to extend this thrust for girls? 


- Hon. J. R. Smith: No, I was not aware of 
that. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, you might look at 
some of the correspondence which you must 
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have, because he certainly did. The Hon. Syl 
Apps was very concerned about the fact that 
it started out as a boys’ programme and he 
wished it to be extended. I think you will 
find correspondence from the courts in To- 
ronto reflecting the concern of the courts. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I know personally from 
experience about a young lady from Churchill 
House in Cambridge who really found herself 
and blossomed forth in every respect—self 
respect and every other direction—through 
participating in an Outward Bound pro- 
gramme sponsored by a private agency, and 
yet the programme at Churchill House just 
couldn’t reach her. So I’m aware of and I 
realize the value of it. DARE is one facility 
we are going to retain. I'll see to it girls are 
included. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s a commitment? 
Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. 


Mr. Singer: Arising out of an answer given 
to Mrs. Campbell just a moment ago, you 
said the strength of the department had been 
cut by two and that those people had been 
picked up by the Provincial Secretariat for 
Justice. Are they doing the same job there 
as they used to do in your department? 


Mr. Algar: Yes, sir, basically. 


Mr. Singer: So the cut really just meant 
moving two bodies from point A to point B. 


Mrs. Campbell: A transfer. 


Mr. Algar: I can’t tell you that, sir. I don’t 
know how the complement in the Justice 
secretariat is allocated. 


Mr. Singer: Oh, well, you have already 
told us. Thanks. 


Mrs. Campbell: I wonder if that applies 
to all the cuts they've been talking about? 


Mr. Singer: I don’t know; it’s a great way 
of cutting costs. 


Mr. McClellan: Mr. Chairman, this section 
is responsible for interministerial liaison. 
While I don’t think we want to raise the 
whole question of section 8 on this vote— 
we will leave that until we get to the relevant 
section—I would like to know what structures 
have been established for interministerial 
liaison with Community and Social Services? 
What is the process at the present time for 
sorting out what we consider a shambles? 


Mr. Algar: The interministerial liaison is 
liaison with the central agencies; that is with 
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Management Board; with the justice policy 
field, with TEIGA and with the Ministry of 


Government Services. 


Mr. McClellan: You don’t have a direct 
structure to enable you to deal with the 
question of transferring responsibility from 
your ministry to the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services? That is being worked 
through Management Board? 


Dr. Hutchison: Mr. Chairman, there is 
in existence now a council, an interministerial 
council, on emotional disturbed children and 
youth. This council has representation from 
our ministry, the Ministries of Education, 
Community and Social Services, Health and 
the social development policy field. It is 
chaired by Mr. Peter Wiseman, who is based 
in the Ministry of Education. The reports of 
this committee are dealt with directly by the 
Minister of Education (Mr. Wells). 


The functions of this group are to identify 
gaps in service; to consider new systems of 
delivery; to bring about an integration of 
services for emotionally disturbed children 
and youth in Ontario. From time to time, they 
are given special projects to consider. One of 
these has been the area you mentioned, Mr. 
Chairman, section 8, juveniles. 


There was an interministerial committee of 
a smaller type consisting of representatives 
from the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services and from the Ministry of Correc- 
tional Services. I must say I represented this 
particular ministry on the council. I co- 
chaired it with a Mr. Jack Amos who is an 
executive director in the Ministry of Com- 
munity and Social Services. 

We provided a report which was delivered 
to the respective ministers. I think possibly 
our Own minister might wish to take it from 
there but the point I am making is that in 
terms of face-to-face contact and! people at 
the working level being able to identify the 
need for co-ordination between services for 
children and youth, it exists on that level, 
within that interministerial Council on Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children and Youth. 


Mr. McClellan: When was this report given 
to the minister? 


Dr. Hutchison: I believe, as I recall, it was 
in November, sir. 


Mr. McClellan: And did that report— 


Dr. Hutchison: It has gone through various 
processing. It was a rather broad report and, 
of course, it needed to be given further de- 
tailed analysis. The interministeria] Council 


on Emotionally Disturbed Children and Youth 
does have support services—I might say very 
competent support services—in the form of 
such people as Dr. Naomi Rae-Grant, who I 
am sure you would know. She’s quite an 
authority in the field of children’s problems. 


Mr. McClellan: Did that report make spe- 
cific recommendations with respect to han- 
dling the transfer of responsibility from the 
one ministry to the other? 


Dr. Hutchison: If I may, sir, I would prefer 
to allow the minister to comment on that. 


Mr. McClellan: Yes, If I may ask the min- 
ister directly? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, it did. It made a 
number of recommendations. 


Mr. McClellan: In November, 1975; we are 
now in April, 1976. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: This is their draft of 
March 31, 1976. 


Mr. McClellan: You received a report in 
November, 1975, from this committee? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. The subsequent one, 
the latest one, is that of March 31. 


Dr. Hutchison: Mr. Chairman, may I in- 
terrupt? We are confusing two things here. 
The first report was one conducted by the 
two ministries, Community and Social Serv- 
ices and the Ministry of Correctional Services. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, right in November, 
1975. 


Dr. Hutchison: This was kind of a ball 
park, broad definition of problems and issues. 
This was submitted to the two ministers con- 
cerned. The report that our minister is talk- 
ing about now, that earlier report was passed 
on to the Council on Emotionally Disturbed 
Children and Youth, the  interministerial 
council. That is what has been processed and 
that is what our minister is referring to when 
he says he received this report on March 31. 


[3:30] 


Mr. McClellan: And are you now in pos- 
session of a set of recommendations from 
your staff with respect to how to handle the 
transfer of responsibilities from the one min- 
istry to the other in detail? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. Actually we are 
awaiting a meeting with Hon. Mrs. Birch, 
the Minister of Community and Social Serv- 
ices (Mr. Taylor) and myself. 
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Mr. McClellan: But you are aware that, 
while you are awaiting these meetings, the 
judges are referring children to Children’s 
Aid Societies and the Children’s Aid Societies 
do not have the budget to assume the addi- 
tional responsibility? We will get into that 
in some detail later in the debate, but I 
assume you are aware of that. 


Mrs. Campbell: You may recall there ap- 
peared to be a commitment by way of inter- 
jection when I was speaking on the reply to 
the Throne Speech, pointing out the increas- 
ing problem, particularly in the Metropolitan 
Toronto area—that’s where I am most aware 
of it—of these young people, obviously dis- 
turbed, who are committing suicide or 
attempting to commit suicide. I understood 
that there was to be a special look at that 
situation. 


Am I now told that this is going to be 
interministerial and that there will not be the 
opportunity for those knowledgeable in the 
field to have input? I may say, I think with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the Health 
Minister (B. Stephenson) is most concerned 
with what is happening in this area, I have 
discussed it with her privately. I am con- 
cerned too, if that is only going to be inter- 
ministerial, it may not wind up to be a 
public document. 


Mr. Thompson: If I may speak to that, I 
believe what you may be speaking of would 
be a report dealt with by the Council on 
Emotionally Disturbed Children and Youth, 
but not one specifically on the section 8 issue. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, it is not on the section 
8 issue which I thought we would be ad- 
dressing ourselves to as we got to this vote. 
I am concerned with the emotionally dis- 
turbed children, which as I understand it, 
are also the subject of your concern, I hope. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: That’s right. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right, then may I have 
an answer? Do we know at this point in time 
what is meant by the fact that the Minister 
of Community and Social Services stated that 
this would be dealt with this year? Do you 
know anything about it? Do you have any 
input into it and where does it stand? 


Dr. Hutchison: May I respond to that? I 
really ask for clarification. Mrs. Campbell, do 
you mean these cases, such as the Derek 
Halanen case? Is that one of the cases you 
are talking about? Are these children in men- 
tal health services? 


Mrs. Campbell: No, the children in the 
community who find their way into the 
courts because of the lack of any support 
services for them. 


Dr. Hutchison: Oh, yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: I gave the example, if I 
may, of the child of seven years of age who 
appeared in the courts. He should not really 
have had a finding against him because of 
his tender years. On the other hand, one 
recognized a very serious situation. There was 
a finding indeed in that case, in order to 
bring the only facility properly available to 
him, to allow an experienced probation offi- 
cer to move in ito try to ascertain what the 
problems were. Before he was eight years of 
age, that child was brought back before the 
court because he had tried three times in 
three different ways to commit suicide. This 
is what I am talking about. That child is 
emotionally disturbed... Who is looking after 
that problem? Who is investigating it and 
what input is there from those who are 
knowledgeable in this field? 


Mr. Thompson: I would think that Dr. 
Hutchison might comment further on the 
council’s examination of the whole area of 
children, some of whom come to us under 
section 8 and many of whom, as you know 
from your experience, just don’t happen to 
fall into that particular pathway. Indeed I 
think that’s why the council is trying to look 
at the educational, health and correctional 
needs and so on for those children. It is an 
attempt to embrace all of those streams into 
which children fall, often more by accident 
than by design. 


Mrs. Campbell: The difficulty is, of course, 
that a judge wasn’t anxious to have that kind 
of child placed under a section 8 programme, 
but rather to get the facilities for the child 
so that it wouldn’t be placed in that kind of 
surrounding. The former Minister of Com- 
munity and Social Services, Mr. Brunelle, 
was very concerned about it and made a com- 
nitment—I shouldn’t say a commitment, per- 
haps to give an undertaking to consider is 
more appropriate to what he said—but as I 
took it, the present minister really made a 
commitment or interjected that I ought to 
know that this was going to go on or wasn’t 
to go on. As I pointed out, I wasn’t clair- 
voyant. Is it going on? Isn’t it going on? Is it 
referrable only to section 8? What is the 
status of itP Does anybody have an answer? 


Dr. Hutchison: Mrs. Campbell, speaking as 
a member of this Council on Emotionally 
Disturbed Children and Youth, we see this 
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section 8 as part of a broader issue of serv- 
ices for children. Some of these children, as 
you are aware, having been a family court 
judge, are sometimes placed into Whiteoaks 
Village under section 20 of the Juvenile De- 
linquents Act. There may very well be much 
better ways of handling them, much better 
integration. 


Mrs. Campbell: It was not considered an 
appropriate facility for this particular case, 
I can assure you. 


Dr. Hutchison: Yes, because I gather there 
was a large mental health component in- 


volved. 


Mrs. Campbell: I can’t answer that. I can 
only answer that there was an emotional dis- 
turbance of great proportion. 


Dr. Hutchison: Yes, that’s what I mean. 
This particular council has spent many hours 
on considering a broad, comprehensive sys- 
tem of service delivery which would en- 
compass not only the emotionally disturbed 
child but the kid who gets into difficulty 
with the law. It recognizes that sometimes 
symptoms of emotional disturbance express 
themselves in different ways. 


You have mentioned suicidal impulses. 
What would be criminal behaviour in an 
adult is another manifestation of this as is 
failure to profit by school attendance in the 
educational system. Our thinking is more in 
terms of these being symptomatic of under- 
lying emotional disorder. So what we are 
concerned to do, as I mentioned, and what 
our mandate is, is to identify gaps and come 
up with a comprehensive, integrated system 
of care which would handle the kind of kid 
that you are talking about. 


Mrs. Campbell: Have you any statistics 
or have you sought any statistical information 
on these cases? 


Dr. Hutchison: Of suicidal casesP I have 
not seen statistics. I cannot recall looking 
at statistics but some of my colleagues on 
that council might very well have. Our ap- 
proach, rather than to look at particular iso- 
lated problems, has been to develop alterna- 
tive systems some of which might be appli- 
cable in some parts of the province where 
the resources are greater, and another type 
in another part of the province. Beyond that 
I really do not feel free to comment because 
I think that in due course of time the min- 
isters involved might very well have some 
comments to make on this. 
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Mrs. Campbell: If the minister has some 
comments to make I would love to hear 


them. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mrs. Campbell, I have 
nothing further to add. It is something I 
haven’t been able to get into personally. I 
realize that many of the youngsters who go 
through the assessment centre in Oakville 
undoubtedly have health-related problems. 


Mr. McClellan: One is intrigued by the 
kind of research that is being done. Has 
there been any? I really would like to know 
what the production of the research function 
in this section has been. Has there been 
some material produced that would enable 
people to have a look at some of the prob- 
lems within the ministry over the last fiscal 
year? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: We went over these on 
Friday. 


Mr. McClellan: Okay. I’m sorry; I’ll simply 
look at the record on this. 


Mr. Breaugh: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
I might ask a question? In the light of cuts 
that have been made, particularly in com- 
munity and social services and existing trans- 
fer facilities that you use, what kind of 
planning went into that before you made 
the cuts, before the announcements were 
made of the great restraint programme that 
would take off some of the services that you 
now use? What planning was done to see 
that the people affected aren't left hanging 
on a limb until you pick it up? What was 
done in that area? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: A great deal. 
Mr. Breaugh: Like what? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: You are undoubtedly 
alluding to the Grandview and Churchill 
House schools. The ministry, after considera- 
tion, because of declining accounts, decided 
to close the facilities. We kept open employ- 
ment positions across the board. It narrowed 
down to the point of being a school at 
Cambridge. We had enough positions within 
the ministry to cover everybody. Mind you, 
many of them had to transfer, but even in 
the immediate area—such as Oakville, Hagers- 
ville, Simcoe, Guelph, the Gatu area—we 
kept open positions to cover this employment 
situation for our employees. 


Mr. Breaugh: So, even in the midst of a 
restraint programme where you're cutting 
budgets, youre telling me that you might 
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have cut the budget all right, but you didn’t 
shut anything down? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I want to say this. The 
closure of Grandview and Churchill House 
was not an integral part of it. It was planned 
long before the anti-inflation programme of 
the government. In fact, the purpose is to 
better utilize our personnel and facilities; the 
overcrowding in the adult division, as op- 
posed to the lower counts of the juveniles 
in training schools. We have the machine 
in balance. 


Mr. Breaugh: So the restraint programme, 
then, is really not doing anything that you 
wouldn’t have done ordinarily anyway? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: The restraint programme 
we're faced with is with the adult division. 
As I mentioned in my opening remarks, there 
was a 20 per cent increase—which is a tre- 
mendous pressure on this ministry. 


Mr. Breaugh: In planning a kind of trans- 
fer, if you like, from what may be called 
totally government institutions of some kind 
or other into something that is, perhaps, a 
little broader and more community-based, 
how are you planning to finance that? How 
do they get the money to run that service? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Would you answer 
that, Mr. Algar? 


Mr. Algar: 
question. 


I'm not quite sure of the 


Mr. Breaugh: Obviously, if you’re going 
to shut down some institutions and you're 
trying to get community groups, if you like, 
or a kind of semi-governmental institutions in 
place, how are you planning the transfer? 
In particular, how are they financed? 


Mr. Algar: There are considerable elements 
of fixed costs in running any institution, 
of course. Even if one keeps the staff and 
redeploys that staff, there’s still quite a large 
residual fixed cost; the cost of food and 
clothing; the cost of heat and light and so 
on. It’s a reasonably significant part of the 
cost of running an institution; about 30 
per cent in actual fact. So that 30 per cent, 
at least, we can use for financing community 
programmes. 


Mr. Breaugh: To be a little more. specific 
about it, if you want to put kids out into 
the Children’s Aid Societies, as you did last 
year, how do you do that one year and then 
the next year limit the Children’s Aid 
Societies to such a rather stringent per- 
centage? How do you do that? 


Mr. Algar: We don’t necessarily work in 
our ministry through that process. It’s a 
rather more direct process in our ministry. 
If we close an institution which has a budget 
of, say $1 million, we would have $300,000 
available for use in group homes. That’s the 
process that we go through. Children’s Aid 
Societies don’t come out of our budget, in 
actual fact, in the normal course of events. 


Mr. Breaugh: No, but were talking now 
about planning and transfer of the service. 
Would someone please list for me the steps 
you ‘took in planning that transfer? Where: do 
you get the money; how do you provide 
the service; who provides it; what consulta- 
tion process went on? 


Mrs. Campbell: And to whom? 
Mr, Breaugh: Yes. 


Mr. Algar: Is this in the closing of one 
institution? 


Mr. Breaugh: Let’s talk generally. How did 
you do that? 


Mr. Algar: I can only talk within the con- 
text of our ministry, of course. 


Mr. Breaugh: Fine, we're talking about 
the same kids. 
[3:45] 


Ms. Sandeman: Can | make that question 
a little more specific, perhaps relating to the 
steps you go through when you decide to 
close, say, Grandview, which the minister 
has just said has been under consideration 
for some considerable time. It seems rather 
strange, if the planning to close Granidview 
has been going on for some considerable 
time, that at the same time contracts would 
be being let to change that training school 
into a co-educational institution; that a con- 
tract for about $45,500 would have already 
been allowed to be completed; that two 
other contracts would have been let and are 
being allowed to be finished; and that there 
are still people working in that institution 
on making it into a co-educational training 
school, At the same time, you're telling us 
that planning has been going on for a long 
time to close it. I find myself completely 
confused as to what the ministry means by 


planning. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Ms. Sandeman, mayte I 
can answer you, When I first visited Cam- 
bridge—I suppose it was a month and a half 
ago—the first thing I questioned was why the 


renovations were going on there. 
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Ms. Sandcman: Did you not know that 
there were renovations going on? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Personally, I was un- 
aware of the renovations, other than the 
fact that all the schools were under a direc- 
tive to change their facilities to make them 
co-educational, swch as at Champlain School, 
Bowmanville and so on. So it was part of 
that programme. I think the moneys that 
were expended for washroom facilities and 
so on eventually will be regained when the 
time comes that it’s used as an adult ttrain- 
ing facility, so it won't be lost. 


Mr. Singer: Send them up to Minaki 
Lodge. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No, it’s just a matter of 
time until that facility will be needed for 
an adult training centre. The other item of 
approximately $90,000, I believe, is basic- 
ally for the paving of parking lots and 
approaches on the grounds; so that’s really 
money that’s still needed. 


Mrs. Campbell: 
children? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: That’s one thing I was 
disappointed in, that apparently the girls 
there never did take a driving course. But it’s 
mainty for staff and services. 


Parking lots for the 


Mr. Breaugh, A lot of them would come 
from the city, Margaret, and you've got to 
put in a familiar environment. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s a great service to kids. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: So there were moneys 
expended there. 


Ms. Sandeman: Could I make an— 


Hon, J. R. Smith: The children were to be 
transferred ithe following day. On my visit I 
learned there were children expected that 
week, and I directed that the boys not be 
transferred to the school because it was 
a'most certain that it was going to be closed. 


Ms. Sandeman: Could I make an observa- 
tion around planning? To a layman looking 
at the problems in the ministry from a global 
point of view at the moment, we see, for 
instance, that the adult jail at Kitchener is 
disastrously overcrowded; that Hillcrest, like 
all other training schools, is half-empty— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Not half-empty, no, It’s 
almost full, Ms. Sandeman. 


Ms. Sandeman: You've got some boys at 
Hillcrest School; you’ve got a school that 


you're turning into a co-educational training 
school; and you’ve got a boys-only training 
school at Hillcrest. Would it have been very 
difficult, for instance, to have moved the Hill- 
crest boys to Grandview and the adult over- 
flow from Kitchener into Hillcrest? Or would 
that have been too simple for the ministry? 
Am I missing something in that equation? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No, you're not missing 
anything. That was one of the first questions 
I was asked by a staff member at Grandview, 
and I think it’s a reasonable one. I did con- 
sider that, and there was a great deal of 
thought given to it, but it was decided, first 
of all, to transfer the Cambridge facilities. 
The girls would normally go to Churchill 
House; in the future we'll start a programme 
for them at the assessment centre in a cottage 
setting at Oakville. And should this prove to 
be a successful programme we intend to in- 
tegrate the Hillcrest programme—the boys 
who according to their classification should 
be at Hillcrest, before too long at least those 
youngsters should be at Oakville in a co- 
educational facility. So somewhere down the 
road, and the sooner the better, I’d like to see 
that Hillcrest is closed as well, because I 
don’t like the facility, as I do not like the 
facility at Churchill House. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished? 


Mrs. Sandeman: Yes, I guess I interrupted) 
Mr. Breaugh, who didn’t get an answer to 
his question. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gregory wanted to say 
something. The list is as follows: Mr. 
Gregory, Monty Davidson and then Mike 
Breaugh. 


Mr. Gregory: Mr. Minister, I want to get 
your comments on the situation regarding 
Viking homes. Now the reason I’m asking 
you will be apparent later. The situation in 
Peel region is, at the present time, we have 
a judge— 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder if this is in order, 
Mr. Gregory, just on this particular vote, 
rather than vote 1408. If you take a look 
at it, maybe you'll agree with me that it’s 
more properly under the juvenile programme. 


Mr. Gregory: Possibly so, Mr. Chairman, 
if you see fit. It has to do with funding and 
that’s the reason I raise it here. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, I’m giving a certain 
amount of latitude, because planning and 
support services is obviously a very broad 
subject. Still I think we should somewhat 
restrict ourselves since we have the whole 
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area, first of adult and then of juveniles, 
coming up. 


Mr. Gregory: I wonder why we didn’t do 
that with the previous three questioners. 


Mr. Chairman: No, because they were 
dealing specifically with support services, as 
I saw it, within the ambit of what had been 
previously discussed here. 


Mr. Gregory: Okay. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there further questions? 
Mr. Monty Davidson. 


Mr. Davidson: I’d like to get back, if I 
may, to the planning aspect of what is going 
on, particularly at Grandview School, having 
just toured that facility this morning myself 
along with members of the city council. Per- 
haps you can tell me why it is that the 
renovations that took place within the 
Grandview School, out of the five buildings, 
most of the renovations are in four of the 
buildings which probably are going to sit 
vacant for some time to come until the 
ministry decides when, in fact, it will put in 
an adult retraining programme there, because 
it has not, as yet, committed itself to such. 
It said it may be turned into an adult retrain- 
ing facility. Why was that programme 
carried out if, in fact, there was knowledge 
that it was going to be closed down? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Carter, could you 
come forward please? I can say that the 
Churchill House, the one building where no 
alterations took place, is virtually a jail for 
girls and very few modifications have to be 
made for that. It’s in good condition and it’s 
a secure facility. 


Mr. Carter; Could I ask the member to 
rephrase the question again? J was sitting at 
the back and! I may have missed part of it. 


Mr. Davidson: Yes. Having toured the 
facilities of Grandview School this morning, 
why is it that the major renovations for con- 
verting the facility into a co-educational 
school were done in the four houses which 
now, supposedly, will be closed in anticipa- 
tion only of converting those buildings into 
an adult retraining centre? There has been 
no commitment directly from the ministry, 
other than the fact that it may be. Why was 
that money spent if, in fact, as the minister 
says, there was planning some time ago that 
that school would be shut? 


Mr. Carter: I’d say, first of all, that the 
plan for co-education goes back more than 
just 12 months. We're talking about quite a 


while ago. First of all, the four cottages you 
mention are exclusive from Churchill, and 
those were the cottages which were going 
co-ed. What you have, in simple terms as 
I see this, sitting at the back of the room 
and listening to the comments, is merging 
priorities in the juvenile division to go co-ed. 
with declining counts, married with a priority 
in the adult division for a facility, namely 
Churchill House. So a decision is made within 
the ministry to not really close Grandview as 
a training school but to revamp it as an adult 
facility. So on the site you're going to have 
an adult facility, namely, Churchill House, 
you're going to have what was a juvenile 
facility being revamped either as an adult 
training centre or as a facility to be used 
under the proposed Youth in Conflict with 
the Law Act, which is something we could 
get into at some length. 


Mr. Davidson: Getting back to Churchill 
House and planning the so-called conversion 
into an adult male centre for the overflow 
from Kitchener and Guelph, how do you 
expect to house approximately 60 people in a 
building that was made only to accommo- 
date 32? 


Mr. Carter: Not wishing to pre-empt the 
adult division, which is vote 1402, but if I 
recall the facility, it has capacity for 32 
children and the potential dormitory space 
in the basement—which is above grade as 
I recall—I would estimate could accommodate 
approximately another 30. So I think we have 
potential capacity for 60, but the adult divi- 
sion can comment better. From my perspec- 
tive—and I think it would be your perspective 
also—that facility is much better used for 
adults, plain and simple. 


Mr. Davidson: Well, it is not actually used 
as a maximum security at the moment. It’s 
only a medium security— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Oh, yes, it is. 


Mr. Davidson: Just one final question, if J 
may. I lost my trend of thought in making 
that comment. Were there any impact studies 
taken in that area as to what the conversion 
to an adult centre may have been? Was there 
citizen input or council input as to what the 
feelings of the local municipality might be 
with regard to that? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Excuse me, I would just 
like to say we are in an emergency situation 
there. We are into a more or less temporary 
situation until a new regional detention centre 
can be constructed. There is a capital outlay 
of approximately $20 million involved. Hope- 
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fully the new facility some day will be con- 
structed somewhere between Kitchener and 
Guelph, with proper access. With the financial 
restraints we are under now, that capital 
funding for such projects is just not available. 


I was concerned with the whole matter of 
its location, and I was relieved when I did 
go there to see that it is well away from any 
residential community. I think that the setting 
is an ideal one. It wasn’t discussed with the 
local mayor until after the fact had been 
announced. His Worship did express — he 
wasn’t very pleased—I don’t think he was very 
enamoured with the idea of a jail being on 
the Cambridge school site, and I think that’s 
a natural reaction. Basically the community 
today doesn’t always appreciate that the 
population of these facilities comes from 
their community. 


Mr. Davidson: So you are aware that right 
adiacent to that property is the William 
Anderson School for Retarded Children, plus 
Caro! Currier House north and south, which 
are homes for retarded adults, plus a building 
which houses the facilities for the Children’s 
Aid Society? 


Mrs. Campbell: Could the minister com- 
ment on that before you go on? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I was 
unaware of the institutions, other than the 
last one. I think you are probably referring 
to the group home, which is one of the staff 
homes on the property. That has been under 
our operation I believe, or somebody is oper- 
ating it for our ministry? 


Mr. Davidson: No, no, the facility. 


Mr. Carter: I am certainly aware of the 
facilities that are being mentioned, but again 
I come back to priorities within the ministry 
in terms of both the juvenile division and the 
adult division. These were considerations. But 
in the final analysis what we have is the con- 
version of a unit which the juvenile division 
feels it can rid itself of and the adult division 
can use. 


Mr. Davidson: Getting back to the Hill- 
crest situation and taking up with the sug- 
gestion that Ms. Sandeman put forward of 
moving the boys from Hillcrest down to 
Grandview, is it not a fact that the Hillcrest 
facility is already on a site adjacent to an 
adult facility? 


Mr. Carter: It is on a site adjacent to 
what I would say was a filled adult facility. 
What you are going to have at Grandview 
is a Churchill House which will be a jail 


adjacent to—at least for a temporary period 
— a non-filled adult training centre, or a 
facility which can be converted into a young 
offenders’ facility under a new federal Act 
which I think we are all aware of. 


Mr. Breaugh: I want to get back to the 
original idea, which I tried to explore, of 
how you plan, if you like, a change in policy 
or a change in direction or philosophy, or 
one of financial restraint; actually making 
that happen. Forgive me for making the ob- 
servation that there seems to be a good deal 
of discussion all over the place and discus- 
sion papers put together by both professional 
staff and people who are volunteering their 
services in this field. There does not seem 
to be a smooth transition, however, from 
what might be consensus at one point in 
time to what actually happens. It appears 
to be that someone decides they don’t like 
this facility so they shut it down and they 
figure out what to do with those people 
afterward. 


[4:00] 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Id like first of all to ask 
Mr. Carter to discuss the role of the task 
force which looked at this whole situation 
in juvenile facilities this past summer. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Daniels, our personnel direc- 
tor, is not here but Mr. Schaefer can say 
something about how we plan to accommo- 
date staff transfers to other institutions and 


fields. 


Mr. Breaugh: When you're doing that, 
could you particularly address yourself to 
how you plan when you have community 
agencies pick up children, if you're: trying 
to work them back in? It strikes me that 
you've dumped a group of people on them 
and they don’t have the resources, the people 
nor even the finances to carry the workload. 
You are claiming at one end that you are 
reducing staff and cutting back and changing 
direction. They are still existing; they are 
still on somebody’s doorstep. How have you 
planned that transition from work you did 
with those people to work you now expect 
community groups to do with them? 


Mr. Carter: One observation is that we 
have not, to my knowledge, dumped children 
on to the doorstep of CAS or what have you. 


Mr. Breaugh: What’s your word for it 
then? 


Mr. Carter: I believe Dr. Hutchison will 
have figures on the number of children 
who’ve been admitted to the ministry under 
section 8. In other words, the judges are 
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continuing to send children to the ministry 
under section 8. Where they see a need and 
the ministry can satisfy that need, we are 
still receiving those children. To the best of 
my knowledge, that probably ranged between 
70 and 100; around 100 over the last fiscal 
year. I know someone else here would have 
that figure. 


I can’t agree with your comment about 
planning because I know the interministerial 
planning which goes on through the policy 
field and considers such issues as closures, 
etc.; or transference of authorities or transfer 
of resources. I personally have seen this in 
action. 


In terms of Grandview and other training 
schools we’ve either closed or turned to some 
other use, I go back about 18 months to a 
task force group within the ministry which 
looked at the utilization of all our schools, all 
our facilities, both community and training 
school, including the probation service. It 
looked at the number of cases we had at 
that time and were having and would have 
in the future, both in training schools and 
in the community. As you probably know, 
there’s been a great change in the number 
of cases and clients coming to our ministry— 
a great decline. 


We have to look at that priority or dimin- 
ishing priority along with other priorities 
which are emerging. One of them is the 
potential passing by the federal Parliament 
of a new Act to replace the Juvenile De- 
linquents Act. The juvenile division is now 
down to about 700 children in training 
schools out of what was a 1,300 capacity in 
training schools; weve reduced it to 1,100. 
We could start to receive many more clients 
in the juvenile division. When we look at 
the closure of a facility or the revamping of 
a facility, we have to look at the future which 
is exactly what were doing at Grandview. 
On the Grandview property, were continu- 
ing, and I think véry wisely so, to revamp 
that facility to make it what would have 
been: co-ed. We're turning a girls’ school into 
a boys school and what could be a young 
adults’ school for the future. 

It. would be very unwise to stop mid- 
stream with renovations which, I believe, 
have been referred to as costing $45,000. To 
my mind that’s insignificant in terms of get- 
ting a job done and getting a facility ready 
for the future. 

We're at the stage now, I would say, in 
terms of reorganizing the juvenile division, 
where we've defined catchment areas. Serv- 
ices will be set up in particular areas to 


serve the kids from those areas. The next 
stage is to go out and see which services are 
there and build services with the community 
agencies throughout, build them with our 
ministry and with the Ministries of Health 
and Community and Social Services, etc. 


There’s certainly no intent on the part of 
the juvenile division or the ministry to ignore 
what is out there, and help communities 
build facilities or services rather, for the 
future, for the use of all children, I would 
say. 

I would say the planning is trying to be 
as cognizant as far as possible of what are 
the needs of an existing community, and I 
know in the example given, the phasing down 
of Grandview to become an adult facility, 
resources have been set aside from those 
closures to provide extra probation staff, and 
extra funds for group homes to serve the 
area in question. There may be some com- 
ment or some criticism that we are depriving 
a given area of the province of a training 
school. I think we are going two steps better, 
we are moving the resources from that school 
into the community service, probation and 
aftercare staff, plus into group home funds to 
buy group homes in that community and 
further west. 


So in effect it’s a conversion of funds which 
I think goes to satisfy a question which was 
raised the other day. We are putting the 
money up the line, rather than keeping it 
down the line, and I think we will all agree 
that money there is very well-spent in terms 
of prevention and diversion. 


Mr. Breaugh: Could I just interject here? 
I don’t have a training school in my riding, 
but what I do have are several, if you like, 
kind of ‘thalf-volunteer, and half-professional 
agencies dealing with children who have 
some difficulties. They are constantly coming 
to me looking for funds in a number of 
areas, and the funds are just not available, 
and the children are there. 


Now, you see what you outlined to me 
strikes me it probably works very well within 
the ministry; you seem to be solving your 
own priorities and moving from one situation 
to another with some planning at any rate. 
But at the other end, on the street in a 
municipality or riding that does not have one 
of your institutions, you are creating some 
problems, and they are having some diffi- 
culty meeting the needs of those children 
and those young adults. The funding is not 
there, nor are they equipped to handle it, 
nor really is there much access to funding, 
and that is posing a problem. 
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You know, you are just bumping it on 
down the line and the problem is there. A 
boys club that traditionally does a lot of 
work with young kids in my area ‘and cannot 
handle the kind of caseload that they have 
got now has applied for funds and got 
turned down. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Breaugh, I think the 
juvenile delinquency prevention is a new 
aspect for the ministry, so it’s a limited 
budget this year, with the major proportion 
assigned to the city of Thunder Bay, a boys’ 
club there. We thought there was a greater 
priority there, that it had hardly any facilities 
for teenagers. 


Mr. Breaugh: That’s fine, Mr. Minister, and 
that’s the point I want to get at here, be- 
cause if, in my view anyway, you had 
planned this thing out thoroughly, I would 
not have these people knocking at my door 
looking for money. If you say to me now 
your priority this year was Thunder Bay, 
that’s fine, that’s great for Thunder Bay, but 
what about kids there? That caseload is there, 
it is real, 

I apologize if I use the word dumping, I 
would recognize that the intent was not 
there, but I think in many cases the effect 
is the same. The caseload has increased to a 
degree where they cannot handle what they 
are expected to do, and they are, if you 
like, alone and lonely, and need some help. 
I would like to see that kind of planning 
carried out, so that it didn’t work just inside 
the ministry where you might change what 
vou want to do with a given institution, but 
that it works on the streets, where the kids 
go, then that strikes me as being a problem 
to which you have not really sufficiently 
addressed yourselves. 


Mr. Carter: I am not familiar with your 
community— 


Mr. Breaugh: That’s part of the problem. 


Mr. Carter: —Oshawa, but the issue here 
as I would see it is the ministry set aside 
some funds in the last fiscal year for pre- 
vention projects, street worker projects and 
this sort of thing, and we had applications 
from a number of communities. This is well- 
publicized; as I recall we did put out a 
press release. 


The minister has referred to Thunder Bay, 
which received, I think, a sizeable amount of 
funding for such a project. I believe at least 
another 10 communities have put together 
proposals, and I would say that we have 
expanded the budget we had originally. It 
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will be expanded in this fiscal year, and we 
have committed our funds and I guess it’s 
unfortunate that perhaps your community did 
not show the initiative, or what have you, 
to apply for such funds, because many did 
and many are receiving funds. This area is, 
I think, one of the key areas of the ministry 
right now—this reallocation of resources away 
from traditional approaches to new ap- 
proaches, and I am happy to say that we 
have a number of projects mounted. 


It also occurs to me that I would be remiss 
if I didn’t comment on our probation and 
aftercare service. We have managed, I would! 
say, over the last 12 months to reduce our 
caseloads in the juvenile division to approxi- 
mately 35 per case carrying officer. That 
means officers have more time to work in 
terms of front-line prevention out on the 
street—not with clients of the ministry, let’s 
say probationers or wards from training 
schools, but work out in the community 
with kids in general. 

I know this is happening and I know it is 
certainly seen as a role of the ministry that 
probation and aftercare staff would be doing 
that. But, specifically, the ministry has funds 
and is spending funds on prevention projects 
and communities are participating with the 
ministry in this regard. I guess it is lament- 
able here that perhaps funds aren’t going to 
your community. 


Mr. Breaugh: That is not really lamentable, 
I just want to pick up on one point, because 
I asked you about how you planned and in- 
formed and all that. You just said, and I find 
this a little unbelieveable, that your method 
of informing was a press release and that you 
invited people to apply and that you allo- 
cated funds on a priority basis. What happens 
to those kids who, unfortunately, don’t go to 
one of your priority areas? What happens to a 
community that unfortunately didn’t read or 
pay enough attention to your press release? I 
mean, that’s not planning. 


Mr. Carter: I am trying to give an indi- 
cation of how widely it was publicized. It was 
publicized in the newspaper. It was— 


Mr. Breaugh: Excuse me though— 


Mr. Carter: —publicized in the Legisla- 
ture. 


Mr. Breaugh: —the press release from 
Queen’s Park goes in the round file too many 
times. 


Mr. Carter: As I recall, this issue was voted 
on last year in the House and funds were 
passed and appropriated appropriately. At 
that time, a co-ordinator of prevention pro- 
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jects was taken on board who went around 
the province and attempted to endeavour, 
along with our probation staff which knew 
community groups, to elicit proposals. It was 
not just a press release and I think that gives 
an idea of the extent to which this would 
have appeared. I know that in many of the 
local newspapers across this province our 
press release did appear. 


Mr. McClellan: What was the total amount 
budgeted for that programme? 


Mr. Carter: It was $200,000 as I recall, 
for the last fiscal year. I think we have ex- 
panded that now to approximately $350,000. 


Mr. Chairman: Douglas Moffatt. 


Mr. Moffait: Mr. Chairman, I want to talk 
about the planning business again. I just 
wonder, picking up on your last comment, 
if municipalities were informed by this officer 
who was appointed, which municipalities 
were informed? It may well have been that 
people went to somebody in a region, such as 
the region of Durham, where there is, in fact, 
in the town of Newcastle, an institution and 
it was assumed that because there is a 
facility there which is in Correctional Serv- 
ices, that this kind of preventive measure was 
not necessary. 


Mr. Carter: As a matter of fact, I don’t 
have a list of projects here. I was planning to 
have them available for the third vote. It 
strikes me that out of the 10 or 11 projects 
to which I have alluded, I think invariably 
almost all of them are in communities that 
lack an institution. I think of Thunder Bay, 
I think of Burleigh Falls, and I think of 
some of the small native communities in 
northern Ontario, and so on. 

The issue of a training school in relation to 
where these projects have been initiated— 
there is no resemblance. As a matter of fact, 
we are trying to plug in these projects in 
communities that lack services and resources 
like Thunday Bay which does not have a 
training school and in native communities in 
northern Ontario. 


Mr. Moffatt: I am not attempting to bait 
you or anything, but it seems to me that 
the two statements you have just made—the 
last and second last—are in conflict with each 
other. It would seem to me that when you 
have a facility, such as the Pine Ridge School 
at Bowmanville, and you have a community 
such as Oshawa with a fairly high incidence 
of need for this kind of preventive program- 
me, that what is in existence at the Pine 
Ridge School would be extended to serve 


that greater area, rather than only picking 
those areas which are sorely in need of some 
kind of service. I think that a lot of times 
we could act in a planning sense, to plan 
with what we have, to prevent greater need 
in the future. 


I think if Michael is being critical and 
if the rest of us seem to be critical it is on 
that particular point that we might be most 
critical. 

I would like to go to the business of 
planning a little bit further. A week-and-a- 
half ago the minister announced that the 
Cold Springs Camp, in conjunction with the 
Pine Ridge School, was to be closed. I would 
like to ask what sort of planning went on 
there, in the real sense, where the local 
municipalities, the region of Durham, the 
town of Newcastle, the township of Hope 
and the school boards aligned with those 
municipalities, were they taken into the 
discussion early so that alternate uses of 
that particular facility could be made avail- 
able? 


Mr. Carter: Yes, and to the best of my 
knowledge, we are about to sign, or will 
sign shortly, a contract which exemplifies the 
partnership arrangement that you are sug- 
gesting with local boards, etc., so that that 
facility will be used, certainly not just by 
the Ministry of Correctional Services but by 
all those other agencies or boards in those 
areas so that children, say, from Newcastle, 
etc., can use that site. Those discussions, to 
my knowledge, go back many, many months. 


[4:15] 


Mr. Moffatt: If I might ask, how far back 
is many, many months? Last June? 


Mr. Carter: I don’t have a date in my 
head but I would have said at least the fall. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Some of these training 
schools have some superb recreational and 
physical recreational facilities all the way 
from swimming pools to playing fields, skat- 
ing rinks and so on. Wherever possible, there 
should be the maximum community use of 
these. I know in your case, Mr. Moffatt, in 
the Bowmanville school the superintendents 
related to me how there was so much com- 
munity use that there are not enough park- 
ing facilities in the late afternoon and early 
evening. 

When you get up to a place like Cam- 
bridge, I am surprised there is apparently 
very little community use of the small hockey 
arena they have there. It’s a converted drill 
hall that the Wrens used during the war. 
I think in many areas we can co-ordinate 
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and perhaps develop better use of these ~ 


facilities. I hope that even if the Cambridge 
school is closed there should be some kind 
of community programme in Cambridge to 
use those facilities. I just wish I had them 
in my neighbourhood. 


Mr. Moffatt: That is why I raised the ques- 
tion of the Cold Springs Camp because, to 
my way of thinking, it is one of the ideal 
facilities that every school board in the prov- 
ince should look for in the way of an out- 
door education facility. It is surpassed by 
none. The amount of money spent on that 
facility over the years is unbelievable, I am 
sure. But now that it exists and now that it 
has been closed as part of a correctional 
facility, how will it be used? Will it be used 
as an outdoor educational facility? Will it be 
used as a community recreational area? It 
has potential there to be really something 
for not only your ministry, but all of us. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: The taxpayers will be 
waiting for it. 


Mr. Carter: I agree with everything you 
are saying. The contention at the moment 
and in the recent past was to enter into an 
agreement with local people so that all of 
this could happen. 


Mr. Moffatt: With which local people are 
vou going to enter into an agreement? There 
are conflicting versions as to who is going 
to be running this particular facility now. 
Is it going to be run by a group of very effi- 
cient skiers who are interested only in that? 
Or is it going to be available to the greater 
community? I simply am interested in making 
sure that when these things do go to a com- 
munity use that they are representative of 
the entire community and not a very narrow 
stratum. 


Mr. Carter: I have Mrs. Samler in the 
room. Mrs. Samler is the regional adminis- 
trator for that region of the province and 
she oversees Cold Springs Camp. Is it appro- 
priate to ask Mrs. Samler to come up? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Samler: In answer to your question, 
we have a tentative contract with the Gana- 
raska Region Conservation Authority which 
would be using the Cold Springs Camp for 
educational programmes connected with the 
local school board. Our next meeting with 
them is on Thursday and we are at a point 
where we are working out details of the 
contract. 
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Mr. Moffatt: Is the local school board in- 
volved in that meeting? 


Mrs. Samler: I’m not sure. I have not 
attended directly. My assistant has been in- 
volved but I believe they have certainly been 
in touch with the Ganaraska Region Con- 
servation Authority. 


Mr. Moffatt: The school board? 


Mrs. Samler: The local school authorities. 
If you were asking whether they attended the 
meetings directly, I am not certain of their 
attendance. 


Mr. Moffatt: Okay, thank you. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: That is the best group, 
though. You have two school boards and 
I know in that area the separate school board 
and the public board don’t necessarily over- 
lap. They have different boundaries, I think. 


Mr. Moffatt: I won’t pursue it that much 
further, except to say that before any final 
agreement is entered into with such a use, 


-I would require that to be one of the really 


fundamental things that should be done—that 
it be very clear that the schools concerned 
be involved at the grass-roots planning level, 
in order to make sure that we don’t turn a 
facility over to a well-meaning body, the 
conservation authority, which may interpret 
education in a very narrow spectrum. Educa- 
tion does not just mean those people who are 
interested in catching butterflies. That is what 
I am concerned with. 


Mrs. Samler: I think we would share that 
concern as well. One of the difficulties is just 
how to tap all the resources. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: May I interject? Ap- 
parently the conservation authority owns the 
land. They will be leasing it from them. 


Mr. Garraway: Mr. Chairman, the Gana- 
raska Conservation Authority does own the 
property. It was a leasing arrangement made 
some years ago when the training school in 
Bowmanville decided to build an outdoor 
education unit there. Part of the lease says 
the property should be tured back if we do 
not use it. 


Mr. Moffatt: That puts a whole new com- 
plexion on it. 


Mr. Garraway: The only point in the whole 
arrangement is that the buildings that are 
presently on the site were built by this min- 
istry. An arrangement has to be made between 
the conservation authority and this ministry 
for the leasing of the buildings. So we will 
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have some input. If the decision is to lease 
the property to the Ganaraska Conservation 
Authority, we will have some input into de- 
termining that the unit be used for outdoor 
education facilities by the local boards of 
education. 


Mr. Moffatt: As long as I am assured that 
that input will be made. 


Mr. Garraway: Yes. 


Ms. Sandeman: The discussion we have 
been having on planning under this vote has 
circled around planning for various institu- 
tions, various bodies of clients of the ministry. 
I wonder, Mr. Minister, if you could clarify 
for us just how much influence your ministry 
has in planning in the overall Justice field. 

Do you have to deal only with the clients 
who are sent to you and take it as given that 
the population, for instance, as you mentioned 
in your opening remarks, of the adult institu- 
tions is going to continue to climb and, there- 
fore, your planning takes that as given and 
works from that point? Or are you able, in 
some sense, to look at that and say, perhaps, 
we do not like the idea that the population 
of adult institutions should continue to climb; 
we don’t like being—perhaps you do—the 
province in a country which has one of the 
highest incarceration rates in the western 
world? Do you? 

What I am asking you is, do you have any 
opportunity for planning to change that, 
should you want to? Can you get together 
with the Justice field and say, if you wanted 
to say so, “We feel it is inappropriate to 
continue to have to build adult and juvenile 
institutions? We as a ministry are on record 
as saying time and time again that Correc- 
tions should be community-based, but some- 
how or another the Ministry of the Attorney 
General, the courts, the judges, and the Crown 
attorneys don’t seem to have got that mes- 
sage.”? 

_ What influence does your ministry have on 
changing that overall picture, on planning on 
the broad range of justice in Corrections, if 
that’s what you think is appropriate? You may 
have other priorities, and if you do, how do 
you get those priorities across in the Justice 
field? Maybe you and your senior civil serv- 


ants would like to put every offender in an 
institution. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No way. 
Ms. Sandeman: No, I know that, But you 


have got particular philosophies. How do you 
get across to the Justice field in general what 


your philosophies are? Do you have any in- 
fluence on planning in that broad sense, or 
are you just helpless— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No. 


Ms. Sandeman: —when those convicted 
adults come flooding in and you have got to 
keep on building or converting institutions 
to deal with them? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No, out of every crisis 
in the Justice policy field there usually comes 
some good. One of the very positive things 
was my ministry's diversion submission—ideas 
for diversion. The Attorney General (Mr. 
McMurtry) has come forward with a policy 
paper on changes to the Summary Convic- 
tions Act. We realize there’s an urgency, 
really, to taking new direction in the whole 
matter, as opposed to keeping on incarcer- 
ating people. I am hopeful that something’s 
going to come out of it from the Justice field. 


Ms. Sandeman: You didn’t sound very 
hopeful when you said in your opening 
remarks, I think it was something like, “In- 
evitably, the population of adult institutions 
would continue to grow.” You sounded to 
me rather resigned to that fact. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: We have to have a 
diversion programme take place. I think the 
restitution programme, a pilot project in Ot- 
tawa and Kitchener, is something I would 
like to see right across the province. I know 
the community wants it as well; it’s a posi- 
tive programme. As I say, the Attorney 
General would like to change the Summary 
Convictions Act. 


When these things come together—govern- 
ment might move rather slowly—the sheer 
numbers and, I think, the ineffectiveness of 
the rehabilitative programme because of over- 
crowding in these particular facilities are 
going to. bring it about, but when I don’t 
know. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I'd _ like 
to pursue some of the statements or ques- 
tions which have been posed because I 
wouldn’t like the impression to be left that 
somehow or other judges, particularly in the 
juvenile courts, have any real opportunity to 
change anything. I think most of the judges 
have been very concerned that too many 
children have been placed in the training 
school environment because of the sheer lack 
of any other facilities available to very 
badly damaged children. This has been going 
on for ages and everybody knows it. 
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The fact that your population or your 
clientele, as you word it, is dropping—I trust 
with all my heart and soul—doesn’t just 
mean that judges are taking a position that 
they can’t see the children going into train- 
ing schools and therefore there’s no place 
for them so they'll let them get out into the 
community until they get into some very real 
troubles. That was definitely a very serious 
consideration some time back. That may, 
hopefully, have improved. 


I was interested in the statement that the 
casework load for probation officers and for 
aftercare officers has been dropped. Does that 
apply, may I ask, across the province? Is 
that a global situation? How does that relate 
to the situation in Metropolitan Toronto? 


Mr. Carter: That’s a provincial average 
and to may knowledge Metro Toronto is 
slightly ‘above 35. 


Mrs. Campbell: What is slightly? 


Mr. Carter: I do not have the figures with 
me now but I would say in the range of 
40 to 50. We're only talking juvenile again. 


Mrs, Campbell: Yes, I’m only talking juve- 
nile at this point. The interesting thing is 
that I wonder just— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Excuse me, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Chairman. I wonder if Mr. Carter 
would perhaps clarify your question about 
where the youngsters are going if they’re 
not going to training school. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. I'd like to 
know because the children’s aid societies are 
so badly cut back that they can’t handle the 
situation, Mental health had to give up the 
group schools. I know they were taken over 
but how do you look at the planning? 


Perhaps because I wasn’t here. last week 
I’m being unfair and I don’t wish to be, Mr. 
Chairman. It came through, in all the answers 
on the planning questions, that the minister 
replied about staff. I'm not that concerned 
about staff. I take it that all these staff 
people here will ensure that staff probably 
gets accommodated. I'm concerned about the 
children. 


[4:30] 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Before Mr. Carter 
answers that, I will just clarify that I’m not 
convinced the programme being offered at 
Cambridge and Churchill was giving the best 
final result for the girls. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, I can tell you! 
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Mr. Carter: To reinforce the minister’s last 
comment, what the ministry has done is shift 
its resources to meet the needs of children 
away from the traditional aproach, which is 
residential care in training schools, up the 
line to probation and to group homes in the 
community. So the judges, let’s say reci- 
procally with the ministry, see a greater flow 
of children going toward probation and going 
toward group homes. As I look at the counts 
now, they run around 700 to 750 children 
in training schools. This is down considerably 
from three, four or five years ago. I would 
say, from my position, that what we've tried 
to do is develop these resources and_ test 
them out; and, if they work, then we shift 
more resources in that direction. I would: say 
were now expanding and yet consolidating 
our group home programme; in probation, I 
would see our trying to continue to expand 
the probation service, because again we say 
the best delivery of service and resources to 
children is going into the community. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I think too, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, on the whole matter of a child being 
in training school, as was mentioned by the 
hon. member for Peterborough the other day 
as well, that even if a home has some faults 
or weaknesses, it’s still basically the best 
place for the child, in a family; and, through 
probation, after-care and support services, 
more of this is taking place, rather than the 
removal of children from their homes. I’ve 
talked to many of the old-timers, sometimes 
at their work, and the change in emphasis is 
quite dramatic, say, from five years ago, to 
see that a child is sent to training school. 


‘Mrs. Campbell: I think we all idealize that 
situation, and it’s nice to make those state- 
ments. I suppose it’s too early to know how 
effective is the new thrust to enlarge pro- 
bation. In your planning—and this is all we’re 
talking about here—for probation services, 
how much have you put into the multicultural 
thrust of the community? I can recall fighting 
to get a Portuguese probation officer in the 
court here. One would have thought that if 
anybody had a plan in their head, they would 
look at the situation of the need of children 
from the various communities. It is nice to 
believe that there are certain communities so 
strong that their children are never in need 
of the offices of the courts and the structures, 
but I’m saying that I think that ain’t neces- 
sarily so in our modern society. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Carter will answer that. I might possibly also 
mention what we're doing with the native 
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peoples, because there is a definite programme 
for native people in their communities. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, but what about the 
native people in Toronto, which is not really 
“their community ?P 


Mr. Carter: To the best of my knowledge, 
in Metro Toronto we can respond to any 
language—and Portuguese is one of them. 


‘Mrs. Campbell: Oh, yes. You can respond, 
as you did in the past. Your planning for the 
Portuguese in the past was that you got a 
volunteer in the community to work with the 
family and the child, and then you had a 
probation officer in charge. In one particular 
case where I specifically recall demanding 
that there be a Portuguese probation officer, 
the officer coming to report stated that he 
guessed, because he once flew over Portugal, 
that he was qualified to handle the case. That 
is not planning and it’s not responding to a 
need. Could I have a definition of what we 
mean by responding to that kind of a need? 
Because if you're planning, it’s essential that 
I know what you think before I can under- 
stand the plan you’re going to come up with 
or have come up with. 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I’m not aware 
of all the language qualifications of our paid 
staff in metro Toronto and again I would 
have to respond that if we do not have paid 
staff, we endeavour through other means, 
through language groups, etc., to provide the 
service. 


Mrs. Campbell: Sure, volunteers. 


Mr. Carter: Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, I 
wouldn’t want to minimize the role of vol- 
unteers. 


Mrs. Campbell: Neither would I, but by 
the same token, when you tell me that you 
can respond to all these needs and you're 
telling me they’re volunteers and you expect 
these volunteers to work very often around 
the clock with families, and all I can say to 
you is you don’t know a thing about the 
necessity to plan in this area, particularly 
when you're putting the emphasis on proba- 
tion rather than some other kind of service 
with a social and family service in the com- 
munity which now can’t do it anyway. 


Mr. Carter: I know, Mr. Chairman. at 
least 12 months ago I recall when we had 
probation vacancies in Metro, we went out 
deliberately and hired Italian staff and, as I 
recall, Chinese staff. Again, not having some 
of the figures before me, I would expect that 


we have endeavoured to hire and probably 
or perhaps have hired Portuguese staff, if 
that’s a particular need and I know it is. 


Mrs. Campbell: You had hired one as a 
result of my pressure. I don’t know whether 
you have added to it but that wasn't plan- 
ning, that was responding to pressure. I want 
to know what your planning approach is. 


Mr. Carter: Of course, in some cases, it is 
hard to forecast the development or growth 
of an ethnic group in a metropolitan area 
like Toronto and what is going to emerge as 
a delinquent group, if that is the issue. I 
think invariably we get into issues of qualifi- 
cations of staff and whether we can recruit 
and hire suitably-qualified individuals who 
possess a skill, say, in Chinese or in Portu- 
guese, etc. But it is certainly seen and known 
as a need in Metro Toronto. 


In the north country, of course, it is a 
different need—a different requirement—staft 
with native-language skills. We go out with 
scholarships; staff go out into the rural areas 
seeking native individuals who will work with 
us either in probation or in training schools 
or in group homes, and from my experience, 
particularly in the northwest, we are becom- 
ing more successful in attracting native staff 
and native volunteers. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I won't be- 
labour it but again perhaps it is something 
that should come later. It’s just on a ques- 
tion of planning: when you see native chil- 
dren in the courts with their parents and 
the only person to really speak about an 
experience with a child is a middle-class 
Anglo-Saxon who says to a judge “This child 
doesn’t articulate,” you really wonder what 
kind of planning we’re talking about. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I think one of the good 
things apparently happening in Metropolitan 
Toronto is the native peoples’ association. I 
forget the official name of the group that 
hopes to establish a native peoples’ centre 
on Spadina that will undoubtedly give that— 
the Ontario Bible College— 


Mrs. Campbell: They are moving out of 
Beverley. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: —will give them a really 
adequate facility to provide the range of 
facilities to this growing community and I 
know there are many agencies interested in 
the group. It is spread undoubtedly right 
across Metro and it is a very diverse group 
of successful young people. Any other range 
of single people who have come here with- 
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out any roots or employment opportunities, 
Yl! undertake to promise you that we will 
work very closely with them and try to de- 
velop some definite programme here in Met- 
ropolitan Toronto because I agree with you. 
I was in last night at ATC in Brampton and 
I know one or two native people there at 
the meeting—inmates—and I can understand 
it’s a very lonely experience for them—being 
in a sea of alien people. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s inhuman. 
Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I ask finally, if you’re 
going to have that kind of thrust, is there 
planning to ensure that there will be some 
financing or is that one of those dreams that 
people go through? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: There’s approximately 
$40,000, I believe, for bursaries or scholar- 
ships for native people. I think you raise a 
very valid point, Mrs. Campbell, and _ it’s 
something that has not been a practice of 
the ministry. I assure you from now on I 
think some of those bursaries should be given 
to native people here in Metropolitan To- 
ronto. Too often we overlook the fact that 
they are a community with needs right here 
and they aren’t necessarily in Moosonee or 
Kenora. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t want to take any- 
thing away from those areas. I’d just like to 
add to them. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: And undoubtedly many 
young people, if we could reach them, were 
interested in careers in this field and could 
make a major contribution. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, theyre always strug- 
gling for funds. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I think one of the prob- 
lems—I was talking to a Mrs. Clark— 


Mrs. Campbell: Anduhyaun House, if you 
know it— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, I do. I’ve met their 
director. 


Mrs. Campbell: They are struggling for 
funds all the time. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: And one of the things, 
of course, with native people—I think it is 
their hallmark, I know of Cree people—is 
that theyre so modest and so very, very 
reticent to come forward to demand things. 
They're such gentle people. 
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Mrs. Campbell: Because they feel they're 
in an alien society. 


Ms. Sandeman: I would just like to say, 
Mr. Minister, that I know that the ministry 
is trying now to provide services for native 
people by native people and that there is a 
planning component in that. But I’m scared 
sometimes that it’s window-dressing. 


You know what you ought to be saying, 
and you're saying it. I look in your last an- 
nual report in which you say that two native 
persons were appointed to supervise native 
adult probationers and parolees. One officer 
was posted to the Sarnia office for supervision 
of Kettle Point, Walpole Island and Sarnia. 
That’s a pretty large area for somebody to 
cover. The other was stationed at the Peter- 
borough offices. That sounds great. The plan- 
ning there is good. But the way that at least 
one of those probation officers was treated I 
think just doesn’t carry through with the 
planning that the ministry had in mind. 

The officer at Peterborough was hired, it 
says here, to supervise native adult proba- 
tioners and parolees. He didn’t get a native 
caseload until last month and he’s been in 
the ministry now for a year and a half. He 
was taken on at first as a contract position 
with the understanding that it would be made 
a complement position, but in January of this 
year when the complement position should 
have emerged, it wasn’t at all clear to the 
senior or to the—what’s the next level in 
Kingston? It used to be Tofflemeir—that in 
fact, he could become a complement position. 
That situation, for a fellow who is married 
and has a family and had taken on that job 
understanding it was going to be a permanent 
position, was pretty disastrous. They left him 
hanging until about five days before the end 
of the contract. Then they informed this 
Ojibway probation officer that in fact he was 
going to be a complement position and re- 
cently he has started to work with his own 
people on the reserve. 


This is what I said in my leadoff remarks— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: All I can do is, I can 
apologize to— 


Ms. Sandeman: —the words are terrific, but 
sometimes the substance isn’t there. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I apologize in that par- 
ticular gentleman’s situation— 


Ms. Sandeman: I think you should. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: —because it was really 
unfortunate. If there’s any person in this 
government who wants to go all the way with 
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native people, it’s myself. I’m committed to 
this. In fact, in opening the ministry office I 
had a chance to speak to a number of groups 
about Miss Bigwin and other representatives 
in some of the native peoples’ arts organiza- 
tions. I said, “You know, I’d dearly like your 
organizations to come forward with names 
for my advisory committee on the treatment 
of the adult offender.” I have yet to receive 
suggested names; here again, because I realize 
theyre by nature not aggressive people. I 
want to see this and I intend to see that 
my adivisory committee has native represen- 
tation. 

The other thing is that in northwestern 
Ontario the finest correction resource centres 
are two that are fully staffed by native people 
in Red Lake and I forget—what’s the other 
community? Red Lake and Sioux Lookout? 
[4:45] 


Mrs. Campbell: Is Milly Redmond on your 
advisory committee? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No. 


Mrs. Campbell: She has worked in the 
adult courts ever since I was one of the 
founding directors of the Indian Centre when 
it was on Church St. in Toronto. She has been 
daily in the courts. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Milly Bccntonade: 


Mrs. Campbell: Milly Redmond of Andu- 
hyaun House. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I have met her, yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, if anyone knows the 
problem in the city of the Indian and the 
native person she does. Her work has been 
pretty well confined to the courts until she 
got into Anduhyaun House. That was her job 
with the Indian Centre, then the Native 
Peoples Centre on Beverley St. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion on 
item 3? 


By Hon. J. R. Smith: Dr. Hutchison, you are 
involved in the native peoples co-ordinating 
group. 


Dr. Hutchison: Mr. Minister, if I might 
comment, with regard to Mrs. Redmond and 
the role of private agencies, at the present 
time the federal government and the prov- 
inces have organized committees all across 
the country to identify precisely what is the 
role of the private agency in the field of cor- 
rections, what is the proper division of 
labour, and what areas can they perform 
better, in the sense of not only economically 


but bringing other points of view to perhaps 
better express the public concern or interest 
in corrections, than government. Mrs. Red- 
mond is a member of our provincial com- 
mittee, and I am acting as chairman of that 
committee. 

What you have said is a very real issue as 
far as Mrs. Redmond is concerned. I might 
say that this lady told me that she spent al- 
most 30 per cent of her time going around 
looking for financial support, funding, for her 
very worthwhile work. She straddles the 
whole field. What she does is deal with 
native people, and they may come from as 
far away as Vancouver. They are all in need. 
They may not fit into programme A or pro- 
gramme B and so on. Anyway, I hope that, 
apropos of what you were saying and what 
was said here about the volunteer agencies, 
we all know they are running into trouble 
generally in the social service field, because 
so much of their funding depends on raising 
their resources from the community—that is, 
their financial resources—and like everything 
else that is drying up to some extent and 
more and more they are turning to govern- 
ment. 


I'm not talking about correction, but a lot 
of these agencies are capable and, in fact, 
many do take some sections of the correc- 
tional field and deal with them very pro- 
fessionally. They do it very well. I hope—and 
certainly I can guarantee that we will do 
this as far as Ontario is concerned—we will 
come up with some rationale of how the 
private agencies ought to function in the 
correctional field, both in terms of the philos- 
ophy of their participation and the actual 
participation, at what point they need to be 
supported to get off the ground and who 
takes over once they get going and things 
of that sort. . ) 


We will be able to do this for Ontario. We 
have a provincial committee, which Mrs. 
Redmond is on. Their court workers are 
attached to every Indian Friendship Centre 
in Ontario and she will link to those centres. 
We have some 14 local committees, all across 
the province, representing the private sector. 
We will put that all together and we will 
feed this into the federal government com- 
mittee, which will go through a master 
committee. You know that kind of a thing. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, God. 

Dr. Hutchison: Anyway, it is mulled over 
by people of considerable statute in the com- 
munity who presumably— 


Mrs. Campbell: Over a thousand years. 
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Dr. Hutchison: No, with all respect, I hope 
it will be faster than that because there are 
deadlines on these—and then from this ought 
to develop a rational policy of linking the 
private sector into corrections. I am sure that 
that will happen. 


Mrs. Campbell: You do realize that some 
of the girls in Anduhyaun House are brought 
there by the police. It is in many cases a 
preventive service that they are carrying out 
and their assistance has come through Comsoc 
basically, with matching funds I think origi- 
nally from the federal government. But they 
have a thrust into the whole field of correc- 
tions as far as the girls are concerned. They 
would like to open up a co-educational oper- 
ation there but there is no way on earth 
that they can expand. 


I listen to people talk about planning, ani 
every time in my experience it has come 
back to a bunch of people who are going 
to get together and submit a report to the 
federal government and they are going to 
mull it over. Perhaps if at some stage the 
people in this Legislature could be privy to 
some of the thinking, we might exert pres- 
sure to see that we get something a little 
faster than the 20 years down the road 
that we seem to experience. 


Mr. McClellan: Let me just add some re- 
inforcement to what Mrs. Campbell has said, 
and maybe make it a bit stronger. 


It is totally unacceptable to us to continue 
to plan services to native people on the basis 
of some kind of hope for a federal-provincial 
consensus. We have been going that route 
now for 10 years at least and it has been 
the most futile sorry exercise—and a particu- 
larly shameful exercise as it relates to native 
people. The time has come for Ontario to 
stand up and recognize its responsibilities in 
the field of services to native people—to stop 
playing the copout game of waiting for the 
federal bucks, or waiting for the federal 
consensus. 


We are still the wealthiest province in the 
country. We can afford to provide services 
to native people without always having to go 
on our interdepartmental knees to Ottawa 
and engage year after year after year in that 
futile and sordid exercise. We have enough 
experience with this kind of stuff to know 
that it leads nowhere. The time has come 
for Ontario to face up to its responsibilities 
and take some real initiatives. If Ottawa 
wants to come in on the basis of what 
Ontario is proving and demonstrating that’s 
fine, but Ontario needs to act. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the hon. member from Bell- 
woods that we have taken our own initiative 
in Ontario. We have led the way with two 
correctional resource centres for northwestern 
Ontario. That’s our totally native people oper- 
ations— 


Mr. McClellan: That’s fine but you don’t 
need to wait on a federal agreement or de- 
velopment of a policy around the role of the 
private sector in the correctional field. You 
can move ahead. You can do it. You can 
fund it. If you are going to wait for the 
federal agreement, we are into a two, three, 
God knows how long process—a perpetual 
process which leads absolutely nowhere. 


Mrs. Campbell: And of course the native 
people who are in the big centres are really 
not within the so-called “federal jurisdiction.” 
These are human beings in our centres and 
we shouldn’t continue to play games with 
them. 


Mr. Breaugh: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
ask a question about planning. If I could 
nail this down maybe it could be a finish- 
ing comment if others don’t want to pursue 
it. 


This morning I came across this document 
that you just mentioned, the task force on 
the role of private agencies in criminal 
justice. It brought to a head a number of 
people who have made representations to me 
on the problems they are having. I want to 
read you the objectives which I find par- 
ticularly startling. It says “to open communi- 
cations’—not to make them better or improve 
them or anything like that— 


To open communications between the 
private sector and government at the fed- 
eral and provincial levels, and to ensure 
a thorough review of the relationship be- 
tween the private sector and governments 
and the various roles fulfilled by both 
private and governmental sectors in the 
criminal] justice field. 


The second one is “to recommend appropriate 
structures for long and short term planning.” 
Not to improve them or make them better, 
but to “recommend structures.” This indicates 
to me that there aren’t any there, at least 
none of a formal] nature. 


The third one is to recommend funding 
models and to indicate the kinds of commit- 
ments that governments need consider to 
ensure appropriate sharing of responsibilities 
and development or meaningful programmes 
and services, which really indicates to me 
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what’s actually true, that there isn’t any 
funding model there, that it’s catch-as-catch- 
can in a great many cases. 


The fourth one is to compile an inventory 
of programmes and services provided by the 
private sector and relating these to services 
provided by the governments. Here all along 
I have been operating on the assumption that 
such an inventory surely must be in place by 
now. Surely we must know all of those 
agencies, surely we must know how they 
relate to government services, and surely 
that’s not a new field that has to be explored 
by a task force by anybody. Surely that’s got 
to have chapter and verse written on it a long 
time ago. 


The fifth one is probably one that I might 
expect, namely, to compile a descriptive 
analysis of gaps between government and 
private sector services with a view to recom- 
mending who should initiate future endeav- 
ours. Quite frankly, I thought that’s what all 
of this planning should be about. I don’t 
think you ought to get some kind of task 
force together. Surely we have a government 
agency in place to identify those things—in 
fact, I think before they happen—and to see 
that there are not gaps. 


I was rather taken aback by this, and you 
brought it to my mind when you mentioned 
it. I have absolutely no faith at all in task 
forces on anything by anybody. But those 
objectives rather struck me, as I read over 
them this morning, because of the way that 
they are worded—not to improve the things 
that were there. I assume, of course, that 
there is some discussion back and forth. But 
I think we have had ample indications in the 
kind of comments and answers that we have 
had that a very thorough, ongoing process is 
not in place. The kind of planning that we 
would expect from the government of Ontario 
isn’t there. That’s not to say that there isn’t 
any; sure there is. But there are lots of im- 
provements to be made. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I agree. There is no— 
Dr. Hutchison? 


Dr. Hutchison: First of all, I would like to 
say that what you have is simply a study 
guide that was prepared by a man by the 
name of Real Joubinville, who is acting as 
executive co-ordinator and who sent that out 
to get the project moving. We are not bound 
to that at all. 


Let me mention some of the people on our 
committee. I understand the member is from 
Oshawa. Judge Dodds of the provincial court, 
criminal division, who has his driving-while- 


impaired programme, has very kindly con- 
sented to serve on that committee and has 
attended two full-day meetings. We have 
Phyllis Haslem, who is well-known, I think, 
to everyone in Corrections; we have Keith 
Couse; we have 14 people on the committee. 
Mrs. Redmond is on it. 


Believe me, that committee is not going to 
let anybody get away with other than telling 
it the way it is. The report has to satisfy all 
of them. I am merely the co-ordinator and 
I will put it together for them. It will reflect 
their views, their philosophy. What happens 
to it after that, I have no control over, but 
I am saying that this is not a whitewash. 


One reason it is necessary to conduct this 
survey is because you have got to know what’s 
out there. There are all kinds of people who 
are active in all kinds of things. This is not 
specifically correction; it’s a criminal justice 
system. It goes beyond that, and so we have 
to include other people. For example, we 
have asked for Fern Alexander to serve on 
this. As you know, she has done a lot of work 
with youth and the police. I hope Chief 
Adamson will allow her to serve on this. 

We are going well beyond, we are going 
right into the preventive end of it, because 
there are all kinds of educational pro- 
grammes, all kinds of people doing things and 
all kinds of people who have ideas about 
what might be done. Judge Little, for ex- 
ample, the Little who is out in the Scar- 
borough court, a very distinguished family 
court judge, feels that a lot could be done. 
He is not on this committee, by the way. but 
he has talked with us, and he feels that there 
should be greater use of the schools, to make 
these more community-oriented and make 
them centres of activity in which all kinds 
of recreational and other local social activities 
would take place. He feels this would do a 
great deal. 


He refers to the Flint project, which is a 
project which exists in Flint, Mich., which 
has one of the lowest rates of juvenile de- 
linquency in all of North America, because 
it has this kind of programme. Whether it 
would be applicable here I don’t know but 
the point I am getting at is we have the very 
best of people putting input into this kind 
of thing and what we can pick up frem the 
outside. Nobody is going to be able to get 
away with telling it other than the way it is. 


[5:00] 


Mr. Breaugh: The point is are you going 
to do anything with itP 
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Dr. Hutchison: That will be up to the 
continuing committee of deputy ministers and 
the— 


Mr. Breaugh: That’s my problem, right 
there in a nutshell. 


Mr. McClellan: We have been talking 
about the Flint programme for 15 years. It 
was always pointed to as a wonderful pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. Chairman: The minister would like to 
say something. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I just want to say one 
thing. I would also like to mention the fund- 
ing and so on. We have changed that. The 
new emphasis now is that rather than making 
a blanket grant to private agencies we are 
trying to develop a fee for service grant. 


Mr. Breaugh: The way I hear it, it is more 
like a non-fee for service grant. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further comment? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, Mr. Chairman, as a 
result of that statement. Again, I don’t really 
like hitting any of the civil service because 
I think they are circumscribed in what they 
do, but one has to question what a planning 
staff has been doing all this time when we 
have to come forward with this kind of a 
task force. 


The thing that bothers me—and I have 
the highest regard for a person I’ke Fern 
Alexander; she was the first but she has been 
pushed around in that police force. I wonder 
why we don't look, for example, at some 
of the very able members—if they are still 
in existence after the cuts to the police—of 
the youth bureau of the family court who 
are in day-to-day contact, rather than some- 
one who is removed from any such contact 
in that kind of case. Or perhaps adding one 
of them to it. I think they are never in a 
position to be able to give advice and yet 
they are the ones who know what it is all 
about. 


The other thing, of course—and one of the 
reascns why I am desperately sceptical about 
task forces—is that one never knows what 
will happen to the report. I am thinking of 
the daycare report which came out on Jan. 
50. It cost people money and yet try to 
find out what distribution there has been 
of it. Anyway, the whole thrust of that was 
cut off by the minister. 


It is this awful feeling most of us have 
that the report which came to you March 31 
will never see the light of day. You will have 
it; we won’t have it. We won’t know what it 
said. 
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Another task force in the same vein, which 
can cost a lot of money and a lot of time 
by a lot of very good people, may never get 
anywhere. Meanwhile, we will be paying for 
a planning service which really hasn’t been 
functioning very well in services to the 
people in this community. That is why I am 
getting fed to the teeth with all the task 
forces romping around the province. You 
can’t even keep track of them end [ think 
that is probably intentional so that unless we 
do a lot of research we aren't going to find 
out whether they have reported, unless the 
ministry happens to want us to have the in- 
formation. 

This is a growing activity of this govern- 
ment and one which I decry. 


Mr. Breaugh: If I can interject here, one 
of the things that shakes my faith in the 
kind of planning this government does is to 
look at that clock. I know that this week 
there will be a task force announced to plan 
moving the clocks ahead an hour. 


Mrs. Campbell: That, I think, is Govern- 
ment Services and as I said at the beginning 
they never know the time of day. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further discussion on 
item 3? Carried. Item 4, administrative and 
financial services, any comment? 


Mr. McClellan: I would like to know when 
there is a cut. Can you tell us what was cut? 
Am I wrong? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: He wants to know what 
was cut. 


Mr. Algar: The complement was reduced 
by six people. 


Mr. Breaugh: Tell me what is covered 
under the heading of services. How many 
people do you have on contract? 


Mr. Algar: I couldn’t tell you that answer 
precisely—but I will just run my eyes over 
this one to give you some idea. Services in- 
clude data processing and systems develop- 
ment, most of which is provided by Govern- 
ment Services. Temporary help is $138,500, 
and that is mainly for people key-punching 
the programmes. Professional services is 
$45,000. Duplicating and photo services—and 
we have a large microfilm system—$42,000. 
Public liability insurance, because it falls in 
that account, $24,000. Repairs and mainten- 
ance of equipment, $2,000; and miscellaneous 
items, $7,000. 


Mr. Breaugh: I just can’t help adding in 
passing, Mr. Chairman, that it costs twice as 


much, like everything else, to run the ad- 
ministration as it does to do anything else 
in this particular department. Am I right? 


Mr. Algar: It is half of the vote. 


Mr. Chairman: The six individuals who 
have been laid off in this area, have they 
been picked up by the Solicitor General, by 
the Attorney General, or elsewhere? 


Mr. Algar: No sir, Mr. Chairman. The 
executive director retired, and his secretary 
was moved into a position in the information 
branch. I can’t honestly say, but I believe 
four other people were in the data processing 
area. 


Mrs. Campbell: In the data processing 
area? What vote is it under? 

Mr. Algar: Administrative and financial 
services. 


Mrs. Campbell: If four of them went there 
—and yet you said this was cut by six people. 


Mr. Algar: I didn’t make myself plain. 
Mrs. Campbell: Not to me, you didn’t. 


Mr. Algar: Four complement positions dis- 
appeared. The people left. I presume, through 
attrition. We haven’t fired anybody from that 
position. 


Mr. Breaugh: I love the way you say that; 
you presume the people have “disappeared.” 


Mr. Algar: Forgive me, sir, but we have 
had a whole move to Scarborough. 


Mr. Breaugh: I know; it is quite sensible 
that you would lose three or four on the way. 


Mrs. Campbell: He is still walking there. 


Mr. McClellan: What accounts for the 
jump in your estimates from 1974 to 1975 to 
1977? You have a jump from $1.7 million to 
$2.4 million, which is really quite substantial. 
What ‘happened in the last two years to impel 
you to spend so much money? 


Mr. Algar: I am still trying to find it. It 
was reduced this year, am I not correct? 


Mrs. Campbell: From the estimates, there 
is a reduction— 


Mr. McClellan: Yes, I am comparing the 
estimates—to be fair—the actuals from 1974- 
1975 with 1976-1977; you are up almost 
$500,000. 


Mr. Algar: That’s right—and two years at 
10 per cent inflation would take care of some 
proportion of that. 
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Mr. Breaugh: I think 5.4 is fair. 
Mrs. Campbell: Let’s let them have 5.5. 


Mr. Algar: The cost of services is 10 per 
cent. It is really inflationary, sir. If we went 
up a little, in actual fact we have gone down 
a little this year. It was mostly in the de- 
velopment of new data systems. 


Mrs. Campbell: What was your actual last 
year? Could we have that? 


Mr. Algar: We only closed our books on 
Friday, but I will give you an interim figure 
if you wish—$2.8719 million. 


Mrs. Campbell: So your estimates are up 
over your actual of last year, and you've 
dropped six people. These are just salaries 
and wages? 


Mr. Algar: Yes. It’s a relatively minor 
change really of $70,000. 


Mrs. Campbell: That $70,000 used for 
services to people would go a long way. 


Mr. Algar: Agreed. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. West, one of the 
executive directors, is on sick benefits. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, I thought the executive 
director retired and hadn’t been replaced. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: He won't be replaced, 
but he thas a health problem. 


Mrs. Campbell: He won't be coming back? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: He ‘won't be coming 
back. 


Mrs. Campbell: TI see, but he is presumably 
on some— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: He officially retires in 
September. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I just comment, Mr. 
Chairman, that I do think, when a ministry 
is here before a committee which is charged 
with the responsibility of examining the esti- 
mates, we shouldn’t have any real facetious 
remarks about what people know; they should 
be prepared to answer questions, any ques- 
tions which the committee may see fit to 
put. If we don’t know where the people are, 
I think, in faict, we ought to, if we wish 
that information. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I’m sure Mr. Algar 
didn’t intend it to be facetious. 


Mrs. Campbell: He also wasn’t able to give 
us the answers. 
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Mr. Chairman: Further questions? Item 4 
carried. Carried. Item 5, personnel services. 


Mr. Breaugh: What are they? 


Mr. McClellan: It’s always amazing that 
estimates can fluctuate. Is that because 
they've moved to head office, as Im told? 
Again, from 1974-1975 to 1976-1977 you 
peak and then decline with a certain drama. 


Mr. Algar: Is this in response to the per- 
sonnel services? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Schaefer will talk 
on that. 


Mr. Schaefer: Your question was, why the 
reduction this year, is that correct? 


Mrs. Campbell: Why the fluctuation? 


Mr. Schaefer: The reduction in the last 
year is simply a matter of transfer expenses 
of about $300,000, which the ministry ex- 
perienced with the moving of certain staff, 
primarily from Burwash when it twas closed. 
The ec as you see iit is primarily that 
particular expenditure, which will not occur 
this year. 


Mr. Breaugh: Could somebody just very 
quickly run down what you mean by per- 
sonnel services? 


Mr. Algar: Yes. It ‘consists of four activities: 
personnel administration, which is the direc- 
tors office, recruitment in both North 
America and overseas, and the review of can- 
didates for employment—it consists of sections 
regarding recruitment—and classification and 
staffing. They are the major elements. 


Mr. Breaugh: You're really spending as 
much money on this as you are in ‘all of your 
planning and support services. 


Mr. Algar: In some places theyre some- 
what misnomers. Planning and support serv- 
ices, many of the things we discussed this 
afternoon do not, in fact, occur within that 
particular branch, the planning and research 
branch. That’s inevitable. Basically it’s a 
secretariat. . 


Mrs. Campbell: Could you tell me how 
much you pay to employment agencies, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, to recruit staff in this 
ministry? 

Mr. Algar: Nothing, ma’am. 


Mrs. Campbell: None at all? I’m please] 
to hear that. You are unique, I think. 
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Hon. J. R. Smith: Nor do we have any 
advertising agency. 


Mrs. Campbell: I thought perhaps Foster 
had written the task force, as he did Wintario. 


Mr. Chairman: The chairman can’t get a 
word in edgewise. 


An hon. member: That’s a first. 


Mr. Chairman: I heard something about 
overseas; was it in connection with recruit- 
ment, and what is done in that area? 


[5:15] 


Mr. Algar: Very little this year, sir, very 
litthe indeed. It was just one of the elements 
in the activities. 


Ms. Sandeman: Could I ask a question? If 
you re considering recruiting overseas, I don’t 
fee] that the ministry has a very aggressive 
recruitment policy. I am very conscious that 
when I get journals or newspapers from 
Britain I see excellent exciting advertisements 
that really grab people that are about being 
a probation officer. I meant to bring some 
with me and I am sorry I forgot. But they 
are really interesting and exciting, and they 
turn people on to the activities in the field. 

IT have had, over the last three weeks in 
my riding office alone, three questions from 
young people who want to know how they 
find out about becoming probation officers, 
where they go. They say they never see 
advertisements in the newspapers and I say 
that is because I assume there are none. Go 
around the corner and talk to Joe Whibbs. 
It is just lucky that we have Joe right there 
in Peterborough. 


I wonder why the ministry only advertises 
in Topical or by memo among its own staff? 
Is it because you don’t have more comple- 
ment positions to fill, or is it for some other 
reason which doesn’t readily occur to me? 


Mr. Algar: Generally speaking, there has 
been control over all outside recruitment for 
some months. I don’t know if Mr. Schaefer 
can remember exactly the time. 


Ms. Sandeman: I am talking about years, 
I think, 


Mr. Schaefer: Over the years we have 
managed to keep a file of candidates avail- 
able for probation, for social work, for psy- 
chologist positions, and so on. It really hasn't 
been necessary, in most instances, to advertise 
any of the positions if we are recruiting from 
the market. As you are aware, our ministry 
does have a regional p>rsonnel setup. 


You mentioned Mr. Whibbs in Peter- 
borough. We have eight such offices, and the 
information filters through those personnel 
people. They would interview walk-in can- 
didates, receive applications, and forward 
them on into our central registry where our 
senior recruitment officer would maintain the 
file and send out applications across the 
province as required. Probably the most dif- 
ficult area to accommodate has been in the 
northern parts of the province where we have 
had to do some advertising. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: We do have a very 
good pamphlet on careers in Corrections and 
the next time it is reprinted a greater em- 
phasis would be focused on females in 
correction. 


Ms. Sandeman: No comment. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Also, there is the matter 
of cost. For the career adverts in the Globe 
and Mail I think it is $700 for a career ad. 
But I would be very pleased if you would 
send Mr. Daniels a photostat of some of 
those UK ones. 


Ms. Sandeman: Okay. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: We can always learn 
from other places. 


Ms. Sandeman: The great thing about 
those ads is that they are totally realistic. One 
of them I remember gave a list of adverbs 
which said: “Do you want to be excited, 
frustrated, challenged?” and so on. It was a 
very realistic kind of overview of how it feels 
to work in that field and not just the “dry as 
dust” stuff about applying to your local 
probation officer. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I think also the whole 
matter of not only probation aftercare, but the 
matter of correctional officers must be con- 
sidered. They are the people we are looking 
for for this very difficult vocation. It is also a 
matter of prime concern to me as the minister 
because it is a new designation—correctional 
officer—as opposed to guard. In the Don Jail, 
for example, I was very impressed with the 
calibre of the young people who are being 
recruited. But, as you say, across the general 
community there probably is a lack of infor- 
mation. I have been asked these same ques- 
tions myself because I am the minister. People 
are constantly wanting to know how you get 
into this kind of work and want brochures. 


Mr. McClellan: I have a matter I perhaps 
should have raised under the previous vote, 
but it relates to your personnel practices, and 
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I think it is still relevant to this item. I am 
sure that at least the minister is aware of 
what can only be described as the odious 
practice of the Ministry of Government Serv- 
ices of contracting out the cleaning and main- 
tenance of government office buildings to the 
private sector without any fair employment 
safeguards or minimum wage provisions in 
the contracts. What I want to ask the minis- 
ter is whether his ministry is engaged in the 
practice of contracting out cleaning services 
for his institutional maintenance and cleaning 
services 


Hon. J. R. Smith: The Ministry of Gov- 
ernment Services looks after it for us. 


Mr. McClellan: Then you are involved, 
through your ministry, in what is a very un- 
savoury practice. In fairness to yourself, you 
ought to make representation to the Ministry 
of Government Services at the very least to 
bring in minimum wage standards in your 
bidding practices so that, when your con- 
tracts go out for tender, you know that the 
bidding at least, will be on the basis of what 
is fair and the going rate within the industry 
and not, every time a contract comes up, re- 
tendering them at the minimum wage, which 
appears to be the practice. It’s a truly shock- 
ing kind of situation, and you ought to be 
aware that the people who are being victim- 
ized by and large are immigrant workers-- 
not just in Toronto but in other communities 
across Ontario. 


You will recall the episode of Consolidated 
last fall. We hope that we don’t have .a repe- 
tition of that kind of practice in this province 
again, when a cleaning contract comes up 
after the workers have secured a collective 
agreement and a very modest wage increase 
and then find themselves facing the loss of 
jobs because their company has Jost its con- 
tract to somebody who bid at the minimum 
wage. 


I understand there are supposed to be 
recommendations coming from the Ministry 
of Labour that will be used to form govern- 
ment policy around these practices, but I just 
want to point out to you that because the 
Ministry of Government Services is doing this 
for you, you have a kind of complicity in it 
and you ought to make sure that these prac- 
tices are halted. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any further com- 
ments? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I simply say that ap- 
parently there is a question on the order 
paper—I don’t know whether it’s your ques- 
tion or not— 
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Mr. McClellan: Yes, it is. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: —and we're examining 
it. 
Mr. Chairman: Are there any further com- 


ments on item 5? The next item is item 6, 
staff training and development. 


Ms. Sandeman: I have some questions 
about staff training, which again come back 
to my original comments about the intent 
of the ministry so often sounding good but 
the practice falling short. 


I was looking at last year’s estimates dis- 
cussions, and Dr. Potter mentioned that “the 
ministry's plans for the future include an 
increasing emphasis on staff training and 
development,” and he went on to expand 
on that idea. I don’t see an increasing em- 
phasis on staff training and development; at 
any rate, it’s not mirrored in the estimates. 


I asked during the lead-off about the re- 
duction in salaries; and I understand that 
that is because of the demise of the CAATs 
programme and that those people’s salaries 
will show up elsewhere. But it seems to me 
that if, as the minister just said, we've 
changed the title from guards to correctional 
officers because we recognize what an im- 
portant job that is, we really have to back 
up that kind of change in staff training. 


I have grave doubts at the moment as 
to whether the staff training programme is 
really as thorough and as tough as the min- 
ister would like it to be. I understand that, 
in fact, there is a course for correctional 
officers which is about to be cancelled in 
the staff training programme because staff 
training is itself short of staff; that they’ve 
had problems with the CAATs people on 
whom they’ve been relying as staff persons. 
One of them, I understand, was pulled out 
from the staff training programme with no 
warning, leaving them short of staff. 


J just wonder where we really are with 
staff training. I’ve seen the reports from re- 
search, the Evans report or whatever you 
are calling it. The words are terrific; but 
really, where are we at with helping, for 
instance the new staff members in the Ot- 
tawa-Carleton detention centre learn how to 
be an effective correcticnal officer in that 
really pretty upsetting situation. I’ve got two 
questions:- Have you got enough people in 
staff training? If not, why not? And secondly, 
how are the programmes going for turning 
guards into correctional officers? 


Mr. Mackey: We have been going through 
a three-year period of re-organization and we 
are in the final stages of that now. In the first 
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18 months, beginning in January, 1974, we 
established, as a result of a ministry task 
force, regional co-ordinators. 


We worked out, during that initial 18 
months, a new model for the ministry. Part 
of it was the outcome of the Evans report 
which you mentioned. We established re- 
gional centres, four of them, staffed them 
with regional co-ordinators and staff training 
officers. We have also worked out a plan for 
secondments to beef up those staffs. We are 
in the process of rounding that out. 


We also established, partly as a result of 
the Evans report, a ministry staff develop- 
ment centre at Highway 7 and Dufferin, on 
the Salvation Army property, which has eight 
staff. 


Our staff has increased since 1974 from 10 
members to about 24 or 25. We have finally 
firmed up our reorganization, staff-wise and 
facility-wise. 

As far as curriculum is concerned, there 
has been a tremendous amount of activity. I 
think this is one of the reasons, perhaps, 
some of it hasn’t been as visible to you as 
it might have been. A lot of the work we 
have been doing has been developmental. 
Our basic training course is now operable. 
It has been run in three of the regions; that’s 
the two-week course with a_ three-day 
orientation for all ministry staff, followed 
by. a seven-day course for the correctional 
officers; and it will be ongoing now. 


All new members coming into the ministry 
will, as the Evans report recommends, get 
the five-day institutional orientation, the 
three-day ministry orientation, the seven-day 
correctional officer course and an on-the-job 
training period for four or five months, fol- 
lowed by a consolidation course. That is in 
operation now. 


The task force report applies also to super- 
visors of juveniles, and that course has been 
revamped and up-dated. 


I would be very happy to share some of 
this with you, if you would like to look at 
it some time. I think you would be pleased 
to see the quality of the curricula. So staff- 
wise, facility-wise and equipment-wise, we 
are geared up and we are through the pilot 
stage. I would say that the three years of 
development and implementation should he 
over by January 1977, and we should have 
a full-fledged integrated and comprehensive 
staff training programme. 


Ms. Sandeman: Are you finding that the 
institutions are able to release their new staff 
for the staff training programme? I know 
that some of the institutions find themselves 
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rather short-staffed; I think again of Ottawa- 
Carleton. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, Ms. 
Sandeman is very interested in the Ottawa- 
Carleton situation and I should elaborate on 
what specifically is being done there to as- 
sist the staff correctional officers at Ottawa- 
Carleton. 


Mr. Mackey: Yes, we ran a course there 
for correctional officers, as well as having 
had an awful lot of input at the higher 
levels. Mr. Garraway was quite involved, as 
was Mr. Hughes, in the development of that. 
Maybe they would even want to comment 
on it, because they really planned it with 
our assistant director in charge of the regions. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Garraway, would you 
like to say a word on this? 


Mr. Garraway: Mr. Chairman, early in the 
year we did run, at Ottawa, a two week pro- 
gramme for all correctional officers. Since 
that time, with the co-operation of Mr. 
Hughes, we were able to select 11 senior 
correctional officers at the sergeant level— 
the correctional officer 4 level — to act as 
trainers at Ottawa for the past two months. 
Their training programme will be complete 
at the end of this month. They were matched 
with the correctional officers at Ottawa and 
have been spending the last two months with 
them every day. 


Mr. Breaugh: Could you outline briefly 
what you do on these courses? What is the 
curriculum like? What kind of itraining ex- 
periences do they get? What approach is 
taken with them? 


[5:30] 


wy J. R. Smith: Mr. Mackey can answer 
that. 


Mr. Mackey: I have a package here with 
the curricula for the five stages in the basic 
training programme. To go back ito a com- 
ment that was made a few moments ago: I 
noticed a paragraph here—this is a letter 
signed by Mr. Garraway—in which he is em- 
phasizing: 

From time to time an emergency may 
arise which would preclude the participa- 
tion of staff in training courses. Such 
occasions, however, need to be minimized. 
In this regard, I would request your fullest 
co-operation and commitment to carry out 
these programmes. 


So there is a direction from the top on that. 
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On the—was it the seven-day training 


course? 


Mr. Breaugh: To be very blunt about it, 
how do you change somebody who has been 
a guard for 30 years and make him a correc- 
tional officer in 15 days? 


Mr. Mackey: Basically, the courses we're 
talking about now are courses for new offi- 
cers. We re now— 


Mr. Breaugh: The old guys are left to fend 
for themselves. 


Mr. Mackey: Theyre into a refresher pro- 
gramme, and that’s a different issue. 


Mr. Breaugh: What do you do to these 
people? 


Mr. Mackey: We work on a group basis. 
If you want to get into the teaching philos- 
ophy, all of our courses are geared to par- 
ticipation and a sharing; they're very prag- 
matic and realistic. We find out exactly where 
the officer is at. We try not to work on an 
ivory tower basis with them. We have people 
who have had institutional experience in- 
volved in the teaching; it’s very pragmatic 
and realistic. 

I would say that the refresher course is 
the one area on which we have not gone 
as far as we would like. We've geared up 
the orientation and basic training programmes 
so that all new people coming into the 
ministry are trained in the early stages. 

Regarding the refresher courses for middle- 
management, were planning a course for 400 
sergeants in the adult division. We have a 
course going on this very day for a number 
of people from the juvenile division, I believe 
we have the top 85 senior people -in the 
juvenile division going through a concentrated 
programme. So there are a lot of refresher- 
type things going on. 

For the correctional officer, that’s an area 
in which we have the curriculum developed, 
but we're not quite ready to move into it yet. 


Mr. Breaugh: What do they do? What do 
they do for 15 days? What do they talk 
about? What do they study? What do they 
learn? What new approaches do they get? 


Mr. Mackey: Among the things they talk 
about are the problems and frustrations in 
their day-to-day activities. We can share the 
curriculum with you if you'd like to look 
at it. Theyre also fed advanced ideas on 
corrections; the cause of criminality, problem- 
solving techniques, the way to deal with 
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issues. As well, of course, there is a security 
overtone to a lot of what we do. 


Mr. Breaugh: Excuse me for saying so, 
but for starters you really haven’t convinced 
me about what you've done. Secondly, I find 
the kind of programme you outlined a little 
on the skimpy side. Correct me, I must be 
wrong. 


Mr. Mackey: For each of the courses—for 
instance, here is the first five days of employ- 
ment, there are seven pages of itemized 
details on the orientation course. For the 
next three days of employment there is a 
two page detailed breakdown of the content. 
For the seventh day there is another break- 
down. 


Mr. Breaugh: You see, we don't have the 
benefit of all this. 


Mr. Mackey: I realize that, and I didn’t 
know whether to take the time of the com- 
mittee to be more specific. 


Mr. Breaugh: Maybe you could give that 
information to me afterward. 


Mr. Chairman: Any objection to giving that 
to Mr. Breaugh for the time being and letting 
him look it over? 


Mr. Mackey: Sure, I’d be prepared, if any 
members who want this supplied, ito get it to 
them tomorrow. Maybe on another vote we 
could come back to it. 


Mr. Breaugh: The problem I’m having— 
and I’m really rather concerned about it—is 
I am familiar with a number of situations 
where we change the name, we take them out 
of that situation for three or four days and 
we say we have refresher courses, and this, 
that and the other thing. In fact though, in 
practical terms, we really don’t do very much 
for anybody. 


To my mind, you can’t take somebody 
who’s been working on a job for 15 or 20 
years and convince him in five days, in any 
kind of training or therapy or group situation 
or whatever, that any of his ideas are wrong. 

I’m afraid, too, even with young people 
coming in, though they might be very bright 
and have great initiative on their own, that 
it’s not much of a course in anything. I have 
some concern that, at least in my experience, 
when you try to change things in that way, 
that anybody with any bright ideas got those 
booted out of his head in short order. I’m 
afraid you haven’t outlined a programme that 
satisfies me very much in that regard. But I 


appreciate that I don’t have the information 
you have. 


Mr. Mackey: I think you have hit on a 
real dilemma in training. You mentioned the 
word therapy a moment ago. Even people in 
intensive therapy find it difficult to change 
their behaviour, so what can be done in a 
one-week course or a two-week course? We 
realize these things, but as a result of our 
assessment of the courses we are running 
now, we are finding we are having an impact. 

I think we have the kind of curriculum, 
and it has been a struggle to get it; we have 
the kind! of staff, and it has been a struggle 
to develop them; who can handle the kind of 
training we think is necessary for a conscien- 
tious training programme in a correctional 
system. Were open and we're progressive 
about it, and within the limitations of time 
and funding we're running as good a pro- 
gramme as you can run. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I would like to add that 
it is now eight years since the ministry be- 
came responsible for the jails in Ontario; and 
I think we’ve come a long way. I would like 
to say, further, about Ottawa-Carleton, that 
I was there in February for a certain political 
gathering and took advantage of the occasion 
to pay a short visit to the Ottawa-Carleton 
centre. There is improvement there every 
time you go back, and undoubtedly one rea- 
son is the staff training and the role of the 
officers in the institution. For example, the 
sergeant’s office was moved from the control 
area to the corridor where he can supply on- 
the-job support and training to the correc- 
tional officers on the corridor. I know, in that 
institution, that’s been a major improvement. 
Similarly, we are trying to encourage the 
superintendents as much as possible ‘to be out 
on the corridor rather than in the front ad- 
ministrative offices. 


Mr. Breaugh: I really appreciate that 
you've got some grasp of the problem and 
you are making some efforts on it. My con- 
cern, quite frankly, is that a number of the 
people I know who are working in correc- 
tional institutions used to be called guards and 
are now called correctional officers. They are 
really big guys and they have a solution for 
anything, and it is not their fault. They don’t 
have any training and they are sometimes 
put in rather difficult situations with very 
little training and with very little support. 
I really want to know if you have moved from 
that mark a lot, a little or what? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I would just like to add 
that not only that, but the whole matter of 


the jail population has dramatically changed, 
apparently, in the last five years. Today we 
have a young population. I think in the Don 
approximately 70 per cent are classified as 
young men. This, too, is different from the 
old clientele they used to have in the former 
days, and how you deal with these young 
people as opposed to the former inmates. Mr. 
Schaefer, do you want to talk about recruit- 
ment? 


Mr. Schaefer: I might add that a year ago 
the ministry increased the educational require- 
ment for its correctional staff. It was grade 8; 
it is now grade 12. The salaries went up by 
some 23% per cent last January. We have 
had! much better success in finding the type 
of officer we want working within our insti- 
tutions—the type of officer who can be a 
catalyst to the process rather than just turn- 
ing keys. I think the quality of the people 
being hired, generally and their educational 
standard, has increased. Possibly this allows 
them to be more trainable for the staff de- 
velopment people. 


Mr. McCague: What has raising the limit 
to grade 12 education done to your ability 
to recruit? 


Mr. Schaefer: We have had very little 
difficulty filling vacancies. Again, we talked 
previously about advertising jobs. The job 
is no longer advertised as that of a guard. It 
now does have a much higher profile in the 
community and grade 12 graduates—com- 
munity college graduates, graduates from uni- 
versities—are now accepting these positions 
because they realize they will have some 
impact and some input to the system. To 
answer very succinctly, we have had very 
little difficulty at all, even with the increase 
in educational qualifications. 


Mr. McCague: Could I ask one more ques- 
tion, please, Mr. Chairman? I think in some 
areas of the province you have some part- 
time people who don’t have a grade 12 edu- 
cation. It is my understanding that you don’t 
hire those people on permanent staff even if 
a permanent position comes up. Is that true? 


Mr.. Schaefer: We do have some situations 
where we have hired, on the unclassified staff, 
persons who do not meet the full require- 
ments of the correctional officer classification. 
Recruitment in that area obviously is some- 
what different than the recruitment for a 
classified position. We don’t have a full-time 
permanent position to offer to the candidate 
and our standards subsequently may have to, 
in remote areas, be altered slightly. 
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If the standard is altered, it is done only 
with the approval of the director of per- 
sonnel. There are some built-in provisions, 
even on the classified staff, to accommodate 
persons with lesser qualifications. This is in 
cases where particular skills are available. For 
instance, in Kenora, if we stuck to the grade 
12 minimum education, we may have a very 
difficult time finding a native correctional 
officer. Obviously the ministry is extremely in- 
terested in finding persons who would work 
in the Kenora Jail as correctional officers, and 
we would probably accept a candidate with 
less than grade 12 if he had native language 
skills and a native background. 


There are exceptions, but these are very, 
very few and far between; and they are all 
approved by the director of personnel before 
the hiring is done. 


Mr. McCague: The problem was men- 
tioned the other day of ex-offenders getting 
jobs. Are you hiring any? 


Mr. Schaefer: Yes, we are. 

Hon. J. R. Smith: Over 200, I believe. 
Mr. McCague: How many? 

Hon. J. R. Smith: Over 200. 


Mr. Chairman: If I may just say a word at 
the moment, it is heartening to hear what is 
being said with respect to the quality of the 
officer. I wonder if all the quality is all that 
good vis-a-vis the juvenile offender. What 
type of training takes place for the officer 
specifically in that area? These are very often 
religious institutions and other homes. While 
you have general surveillance over that, I am 
not quite clear as to what specific training 


they get. 

Having gone to many of these institutions 
in the past, I am a little concerned at just 
how you handle the sadist. How do you 
handle the officer who is coercive, who be- 
lieves a bust to the mouth is probably the 
best solution to all human problems, and who 
uses punitive measures? Suppose he has been 
there many years; the older dogs have diffi- 
culty with new tricks, They think that all 
these innovations and these new changes are 
weak-kneed, pusillanimous, quite silly. That 
must be a very great problem for you, run- 
ning through the institutions. They know 
best, by long experience, how to handle these 
guys. Could you comment on those two gen- 
eral points? 


Mr. Mackey: I don’t think I am the person 
to comment on the handling of the sadist in 
an institutional setting. But as far as the 
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training is concerned, the basic training course 
I made reference to before applies to the 
juvenile division as well, with the 15 days of 
straight training when they arrive; plus an 
on-the-job period, supported by an institu- 
tional training officer, supported by a hand- 
book, which is used as a reference; plus a 
week consolidation course. The first six or 
seven months for a new officer is now an 
intensive period of training and there will be 
a series of refresher courses that will follow. 

As far as middle-management is concerned, 
I made reference to the training programme 
that’s on at present. 


I don’t know whether that answers your 
question? 


[5:45] 


Mr. Chairman: You haven’t said anything 
with respect to that officer who has had far 
more than the five-month probationary, is 
ensconced in his job and who really works it 
out? 


Mr. Mackey: With due respect to our 
superintendents and assistants and deputies 
in our institutions and the people we’re ad- 
ministering, I’m sure this sort of individual, 
when he’s come upon, is certainly dealt with 
firmly and emphatically, and would probably 
—I’m sure from my contact—be counselled out 
of the ministry if the problem was _ that 
serious, or would be counselled and _ cor- 
rected internally. 


Certainly, putting him on some kind of 
staf training course isn’t going to change that 
kind of long-standing behaviour. That would 
need to be something that would be worked 
out on a counselling level with his appro- 
priate supervisor at the institutional level. 


Mr. Chairman: Should Mr. Carter? 
Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Carter actually— 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I believe you 
raised some general questions, first of all 
about the juvenile division. The educational 
standard there is grade 12, and our recruit- 
ment practice has been child-care diplomas 
above grade 12; and quite frequently univer- 
sity degrees related to the social service field, 
degrees related to child care. 


You've raised an administrative issue. I 
feel within any institution you come across 
a staff member who’s no longer compatible 
with the environment, or else he’s taking 
actions which are directly against the policy 
of the environment. It seems to me the per- 
sonnel practice which we apply is plain and 
simple. You try to develop the employee to 


adhere to the environment. Quite often you’re 
dealing with old staff who were brought up 
under different theories, and of course we 
have a new generation in our institutions 
in terms of the client. 


Quite often an older staff member finds 
himself philosophically at odds with the new 
philosophies. You try, through refresher 
courses, to change or modify these attitudes 
of the staff member. If you run up against 
roadblocks, you try to transfer the employee 
to another environment or to another job. 
We've had examples of this: moving child 
care staff out of child care positions, putting 
them into clerical positions or into food serv- 
ices positions. Quite often we have staff com- 
ing to us asking for these transfers. 


If you have incompatibility that can’t be 
resolved this way, I think you run into dis- 
ciplinary action and the ministry will take 
disciplinary action against an employee where 
this employee is incompatible. This can be 
internal hearings, and so on. The long and 
the short of the issue is that we're staffed 
to deliver a service to children. If we have 
employees who can’t supply this service, we 
have to take some action. As far as I can 
determine, along with other ministries we 
attempt to fit the employee to the environ- 
men or move him to another environment. 
But it can come, in the final analysis, to 
removing him—removing the employee. 


Mr. Chairman: [ll tell you a little story, 
and I don’t want to use the chairman’s chair 
unduly. It reminded me very much of “One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest.” 


At one of the juvenile training schools the 
staff organized a baseball game against the 
kids and thrashed them thoroughly, just to 
prove who was boss. 


I mean, that kind of mentality. I don't 
know what you can do in 15 days. It al- 
ways places the other fellow in a demeaning 
position. There is always the tendency, in 
your kind of institution, and the peculiar 
psychological bent is precisely in that direc- 
tion and has to be counter-weighted. Some- 
thing has to be clued in, and I’m sure that 
type of insight is not gained in 15 days. Hell. 
you should be trying to lift the spirits of 
kids by losing deliberately, like we do when 
we play checkers with our own children at 
home. I never can do that; I’m too competi- 
tive. 


I’m sorry, Mr, Stong. 
Mr. Stong: Does that amount of $506,000 


for salaries and wages include both the 
trainer and the trainee? 
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Mr. Mackey: No, that’s for 24 staff. With 
the branch staff we have institutional training 
officers. They are on the institutional budgets. 


Mr. Stong: You mean the $506,000 goes 
to 24 people? 


Mr. Mackey: I haven’t worked it out 
mathematica]J!y but our complement is 25, 
including the director. I believe that’s how 
we covered it. 


Mr. Stong: So that’s strictly the instruc- 
tors. Are they throughout Ontario or are 
they centred in one particular spot? 


Mr. Mackey: They are in the four regional 
centres: Cobourg, Guelph, Toronto and Sud- 
bury. There are two in each of those. That 
is a total of eight. The rest are in the staff 
development centre, which is at Highway 7 
and Dufferin, plus the two assistant directors 
and myself. 


Mr. Stong: What does the amount of al- 
most $200,000 for transportation and com- 
munication cover? Is that transporting the 
instructors somewhere to instruct? 


Mr. Mackey: Yes, plus the fact we do pro- 
vide some support for travel for people who 
are going to conferences and so on. We don’t 
pay for all travel. That’s one of the reasons 
the budget is slightly reduced this year. We 
are not paying the travel expenses for people 
coming to courses to the extent we did but 
we do support them. For instance, if there 
was a conference in Kingston and we were 
sending 20 people, we might make a deci- 
sion to support the travel part of that. Each 
conference is handled in a different manner. 


Mr. Stong: What part of that is commu- 
nication and what does communication 
mean? 


Mr. Mackey: Telephones, mail service— 


Mr. Stong: It seems like $200,000 is quite 
a bit for transportation. 


M~. Mackey: Travel is $190,000, Tele- 
phone, telegraph and freight are $8,000. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I would just like to 
add some statistics here on staff training. 
The demands on staff training vary from 
orientation of new staff through basic train- 
ing, refresher and updating courses for those 
on longer staff service. Here is sort of an 
outline of it. 


The orientation to the Ministry of Correc- 


tional Services is a new programme initiated 
in late 1975; there are 83 people. There is 


basic training for correctional officers, in- 
cluding updating training for older staff, 550 
officers; basic training probation, parole and 
aftercare, 52 people; refresher courses for 
correctional officers, 123; first aid training, 
185; secretarial training, 66; Civil Service 
Commission course, 120; university degree 
courses, 170 staff who took 195 courses; cer- 
tificate in correction programmes at Mc- 
Master, 12; certificates in criminology, U of 
T, 9; and educational leaves last year were 
12) 


Mr. Breaugh: You mean you guys had 
sabbaticals too? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: There were 12 people. 
I won’t grade through the 12. 


Mr. Stong: Are these the correctional 
officers that go to McMaster on a sabbatical]? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No, this is a different 
course. They are masters in social work, four; 
masters in criminology, five; one working on 
a BA; recreational leadership, one; and on? 
child care worker. 


Mr. Stong: Is there any agreement that 
if you educate someone to a master’s degree 
in criminology that person will devote a cer- 
tain number of years to you? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, there is a com- 
mitment. 


Mr. Stong: What is the commitment? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: One year for one. Then 
there are specific courses in recreation, ad- 
ministration and child welfare, 180; super- 
visor of juveniles, 70; community conference 
workshops, 196; management training super- 
visors, probation and parole, 20; training 
supervision, senior probation and parole, 18 
people. It is quite an extensive list as it is 
a lot of money. 


Mr. Stong: One final question, that ominous 
word “services” has come up again, for 
$368,000. What does that include? 


Mr. Mackey: One of the service areas is 
the facilities that we require, for instance, 
if the Salvation Army unit at Highway 7 and 
Dufferin require a catering service. There is 
an allowance for temporary help. There’s the 
purchasing of consultation services which we 
do use to some extent with a bit of a 
moratorium on it, as there was across the 
government. We do find in our specialized 
courses that it’s necessary to purchase certain 
services. It’s really the area ir which we're 
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flexible—to provide courses, to mount courses 
and to finance them, 


Mr. Stong: What’s the amount you spend 
at the House of Concord for catering? 


Mr. Mackey: We have $50,000 allocated 
for next year. 


Mr. Stong: Is that strictly for the training 
programme or is that for the inmates? 


Mr. Mackey: No that’s for the— 
Hon. J. R. Smith: No, it’s taking courses. 
Mr. Mackey: Taking courses, yes. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: There’s $60,000 at the 
House of Concord. 


Mr. Mackey: That amount covers the 
whole branch. For instance, at our staff train- 
ing and development centre in Brampton, the 
people on course there have three meals a 
day at the Ontario Correctional Institute. At 
Guelph, in our centre, we would go over to 
the Guelph Correctional Centre. At Cobourg, 
were on the same grounds as the training 
school. In those cases we purchase those 
catering facilities from the existing institu- 
tions and pay for them. That $50,000 would 
cover all of the meals for courses in any of 
our centres. 


Mr. Stong: That includes people who are 
teaching—the instructors—as well as those who 
are on course? 


Mr. Mackay: The instructors pay for their 
own meals. At Concord we have meal tickets 
and they pay on a regular basis, There are 
no meals provided anywhere. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: The rent there is 
$73,000. I said $60,000. 


Mr. Chairman: We are very close to 6 
o'clock. With just one statement I think we'll 
discontinue. I take it that everyone in all 
caucuses has received an invitation from the 
Ombudsman, Arthur Maloney. He wants the 
New Democrats to show up on Thursday 
and the Conservative caucus—if that could 
be conveyed to the caucus if you haven't got 
this—on Friday at 11 a.m.; and the Liberals 
on Thursday, May 6, at 10:30 a.m., members 
of this committee and anybody else who is 
interested in the Ombudsman operation. 


An hon. member: Never heard of it. 


Mr. Chairman: I just got it this afternoon. 
He wants the New Democrats to come in on 
April 29 at 10; the Conservatives Friday, 
April 30, at 11; and the Liberals on Thurs- 
day, May 6, at 10:30, Any member of one 
caucus who can’t get there could join the 
meeting of another caucus, quite freely; that 
was his recommendation. This has to be 
accepted by the caucuses as to whether 
they're prepared to do that, and he’s waiting 
to hear from all of us. 


Mr. Breaugh: When do we meet again, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: We meet again on— 
Hon. J. R. Smith: Wednesday? 


Mr. Chairman: My feeling is that the 
private bills will not be prolonged. You can 
never tell that for ‘certain, of course; you 
can get into a hassle over some bill. I think 
we would endeavour to meet here a 2 o'clock 
on Wednesday. 


Hon, J. R. Smith: Until 6? 


Mr. Chairman: Until 6, or earlier if you 
want to break off. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 8:09 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. l. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF THE ASSEMBLY 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: I wonder if it would be all 
right with the committee if we commenced 
with item No. 11. | 


Mr, Drea: No. 


Mr. Deans: Mr. Chairman, there is some- 
thing I want to get clear. I hadn’t realized, 
and I’m not sure it’s true, that the Board of 
Internal Economy is necessarily before you. 
If you want to question the Board of Internal 
Economy, I think there ought to be some pro- 
vision for doing that. 


I sympathize with all the members from 
every caucus including my own) that they 
might have questions that relate directly to 
the activities of the board, but there isn’t a 
budget for the Board of Internal Economy as 
such. Therefore it doesn’t appear before you 
in terms of itself as an entity. 


I would like to suggest to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that, notwithstanding the objections of 
Mr. Drea—which may well be very valid— 
we proceed with Mr. Wishart, since he is 
here. At an appropriate moment when Mr. 
Wishart has completed, if Mr.— 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Breithaupt? 
Mr. Deans: No, the other fellow. 
Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Morrow. 


Mr. Deans: Mr. Morrow, I am sorry. If Mr. 
Morrow is present, then Mr. Drea can ask the 
questions of Mr. Morrow or of me or Mr. 
Breithaupt, and if they can be answered then, 
of course, they should be answered. 


The Board of Internal Economy is made up 
of three cabinet ministers, the Speaker and a 
representative from each caucus. 


Mrs. Campbell: We are aware of that. 
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Mr. Deans: I realize you are, Mrs. Camp- 
bell. The reason I say it is because it is very 
difficult for any one of us to assume the total 
responsibility for the actions of the board. 


Mrs. Campbell: I appreciate that. 


Mr. Deans: So, if Mr. Drea would just 
simply— 


Mr. Drea: Well, I— 
Mr. Deans: Let me finish. 


Mr. Drea: It has nothing to do with you, 
Mr. Deans. You weren’t here the other night. 


Mr, Deans: I was here in the afternoon and 
you weren't here. All I am asking you is this, 
I understand you want to ask Mr. Morrow 
directly, and I think you should be able to 


do that because he is your representative. 
Mr. Drea: Well, that’s very well, but — 


Mr. Deans: I think I have the floor, Mr. 
Chairman. The thing I want to stress is that I 
think Mr. Wishart came here because we 
asked him to be here and because there are 
some matters within his jurisdiction that we 
want to come to grips with. I would hope 
that we would extend to him the courtesy of 
allowing him the opportunity to answer any 
questions of any of the members. Then at 
whatever moment it is that the Conservative 
appointee to the board is available to answer 
questions, I suggest we stop and allow Mr. 
Drea to continue with his line of questioning, 
rather than sit around. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, can I speak to 
that? 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 
Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman it was very— 


Mr. Chairman: I had really not called the 
meeting to order but I see we have a quorum 
now so I will call the meeting to order. I 
would like to make the suggestion to the 
committee that as we do not have representa- 
tives from all parties here, we begin our dis- 
cussions tonight on item 11, vote 201. As 
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soon as that is completed, if the representa- 
tives of the board are here then we will con- 
tinue with the discussion as it ended last 
Thursday evening. 


Mr. Drea: All right, can I speak to that, 
Mr, Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I would like to hear 
any comments from the members. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, when we left 
the other night—with all due deference to 
the NDP member on the board, he wasn't 
here at that particular time—there were some 
vields to the floor given for people to ask 
some very specific questions. It was a very 
clear understanding that when we resumed 
at 8 oclock tonight we were resuming on 
exactly the same topics we were discussing. 
With the greatest of respect to Mr. Wishart, 
Mr. Wishart wasn’t one of those topics. 


Mr. Deans: Mr. Chairman— 
Mr. Drea: No, no, just a minute. 


Mr. Deans: I am sorry, I thought you had 
stopped. You were only breathing, I didn’t 
realize it. 


Mr. Drea: Yes, I happen to be here all the 
time, so maybe I don’t have to breathe too 
much. 


Mr. Deans: That isn’t true, but neverthe- 
less go ahead. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, we were going 
on in an orderly process. I would like to 
hear from Mrs. Campbell. Certainly I yielded 
to Mrs. Campbell the other night. Certainly 
I yielded to Mr. Cassidy the other night. 
It had nothing to do with Mr. Wishart. We 
wanted to go through one thing in a very 
concrete form. It has nothing to do with who 
is here from the Board of Internal Economy. 
We are in committee, and we are asking 
people who can answer. If this was in the 
House I would be perfectly prepared because 
in the House there are limitations, but- in 
committee there are not. It was a very clear 
understanding the other night when we left 
what we were going to resume on. 

[8:15] 


Mr. Chairman: I would just like to read 
for the benefit of the committee that the 
last statement made by the chairman was to 
the effect that, “Next Tuesday we will meet 
to finish item 13, plus item Ldedseg Mr. 
Wishart will be here.” That was the Way it 


was left. Are there any other comments from 
any other members of the committee? 


Mrs. Campbell: It is not often that I find 
myself in agreement with Mr. Drea, but on 
this occasion what happened was that we 
got into a very clear discussion of the pre- 
rogatives of members. There were new items 
raised and a great deal of discussion ensued. 
Certainly, I would like the opportunity to 
comment on some of the things that were 
said in the committee about members of this 
Legislature, and it seems to me that it would 
completely lose its context if we went off on 
another item. 


I regret that Mr. Wishart might be incon- 
venienced. However, we did come to his 
area last time when he wasn’t able to be 
present, so I trust he will forgive us if we 
follow the pursuits that we were on last 
week and then try to wind those up and 
get to Mr. Wishart before the end of this 
evening. I would suggest that we might be 
wasting a great deal of time on the pro- 
cedural question when we could perhaps be 
getting on with the substantive part of the 
discussion. 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, I support the 
Chair in this. We spent a great deal of time 
discussing the constituency offices. I think 
they are exceedingly important but I think 
most of the ground was covered. I think 
the matter of the Commission on Election 
Contributions and Expenses is also important. 
We have Mr. Wishart here now. If we go 
on on one item as we did the other night, the 
work of this committee is never going to 
get finished. I’m not saying we shouldn't 
come back to the constituency offices, but I 
think now when we have Mr. Wishart here, 
we should get into the Commission on Elec- 
tion Contributions and Expenses. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other mem- 
bers who wish: to comment? 


IMrs. Campbell: May I point out just in 
answer to that that it was as a result of 
the late arrival of Mr. Cassidy and in fact, 
all of the NDP, that we got into quite a 
hassle about the proceedings at all last time. 
I believe they had passed down to the 11th 
vote before Mr. Cassidy arrived and he 
took a position that it was most unfair that 
this should have happened. So I find it a 
little unbecoming of the spokesmen for the 
official opposition that they would now take 
a different position from that of their mem- 
bers on that occasion. 
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Mr. Bounsall: To the member for St. 
George, I would prefer whichever is going 
to save the most time. I suspect that if this 
constituency office vote carries, we could get 
to Mr. Wishart and perhaps complete him 
by the end of the evening. On the other 
hand, he is here and it may be that we willl 
not have many questions of him in this par- 
ticular vote. I hate to see him carry over 
if the constituency office carried on. 

I have no strong feelings one way or the 
other. It’s just a case of which of the two 
ways would we save the most ‘time, I have 
no objection to his coming on now, if the 
feeling is we could dispose of his vote before 
the evening is over and then revert to the 
constituency offices and the general discus- 
sion thereafter. I have no feelings one way 
or the other on the matter, Biut if we go to 
the constituency offices anid there is more 
on that before we hit Mr. Wishart—and 
then he may carry over—that would be unfair 
to him in his duties. I would suggest we hit 
him first, but I have no strong feeling. How 
much do we have for Mr. Wishart? 


Mr, Wishart: Mr. Chairman, if I might 
perhaps assist you, I regret I wasn’t here 
last week, but the notice we received was the 
day before, and I was 500 miles away, I 
could have got here by an early morning 
plane. But I am quite prepared to come 
back, if that is your wish. We would like to 
see our estimates analysed and criticized and 
checked to the nth degree, and we are pre- 
pared to give them to you any time. I am at 
your disposal; I will wait, I will come back 
on another occasion or anything ‘to assist your 
committee. 


Mr, Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Wishart. 


Mr. Drea: I don’t want to inconvenience 
Mr. Wishart and I am sure that he got 
notice to appear before the committee the 
other night. 


Mr. Wishart: We got it Wednesday after- 
noon, — 


Mr. Drea: I am sure you did, and I cer- 
tainly don’t want to inconvenience you, sir, 
but I would just like to point out that we are 
not exactly on item 13, constituency offices; 
we are on the whole of vote 201. 


Mr. Chairman: If I may interject, Mr. 
Drea, I read over the comments made on 
Thursday last, and I understood that some 
of the members requested that we go back 
and have a certain time to discuss some of 
the previous items which were passed very 
quickly at the beginning of the time on 


Thursday. As the vice-chairman was in the 
chair and agreed to go back for a short time, 
I would certainly have to agree. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, in all fairness 
to you, the short time had long elapsed the 
other night. If you want to put it to us, if 
you want to silence us, all I say to you is put 
a motion. It’s very simple, and I am going 
to save a great deal of time on that one. Just 
put it to a motion. Do we want to go back 
to the whole vote of 201? 


Mr. Ruston: It would appear to me that 
to go on the vote as a whole at this time, 
with maybe only Mr. Deans here represent- 
ing his party and our representative not here, 
that there should be more representation 
here on that behalf. Since Mr, Wishart and 
his staff are here, I think it would be com- 
mon sense just to go ahead on his estimates 
at this time. I can’t see anything wrong with 
it. I think we should quit fooling around 
and get on to something. 


Mr. Drea: Provided we go back to the 
whole of vote 201 after we are done with Mr. 
Wishart. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, that was agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: I thought I made it clear 
in my remarks just a moment ago that the 
discussion could be opened up after it, and 
we would be leaving item 13 because it has 
not been completed. 


Mr. Drea: With all due respect, item 13 
has nothing to do with Mr. Wishart. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. As I stated, 
the vice-chairman previously said we could 
go back on some of the other votes. I will 
just put it to the committee this way: Are 
you agreeable to go to item 11, vote 201, 
and. then return to the other votes? 


Agreed, 
On vote 201: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wishart, if you are 
prepared I will ask the committee if they 
have any questions on item 11, vote 201, the 
Commission on Election Contributions and 
Expenses, 


Mr. Wishart: Mr. Chairman, could I take 
the opportunity to say that I have with me 
Mr. Don Joynt, who is the executive director 
of the commission. His appointment is pur- 
suant to the Election Finances Reform Act. 
Down in the far wings there is Mr. Robert 
Dobson, who is the registrar. Would you 
stand up? I think all of you who are mem- 
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bers, of course, will have been dealing with 
these gentlemen. There are other members of 
the staff but those are the particular members 
who are familiar with the administration of 
the Act and I thought you should meet them. 
Mr. Joynt was formerly, many years ago, 
with the Ontario Water Resources) Commis- 
sion anid has been with the commission prac- 
tically since its appointment. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Wishart: I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, 
what material you may have before you re- 
lating to our estimates, or whether you have 
any requests for additional information that 
we might be able to provide, other than what 
I or my staff would be able to explain. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Wishart, would you 
have any opening comments you'd like to 
make? 


Mr. Wishart: Yes, I might say very briefly 
that the commission, as you know, was ap- 
pointed May 7 of last year. The composition 
of the commission is set forth in the Election 
Finances Reform Act. It consists of two 
members from each of the three parties 
which sit in the Ontario Legislature, nom- 
inated by the parties, appointed by the gov- 
ermment; in addition to those six members, 
the Chief Election Officer, Mr. Rod Lewis; 
one bencher of the Law Society, who is Mr. 
John Talot, and the chairman, who is myself. 
Members serve on a per-diem basis. The 
chairman is the only full-time salaried mem- 
ber of the commission. 


We started work immediately after ap- 
pointment, anticipating an election, which 
came about, and attempted to get together 
guidelines and directions pursuant to the 
provisions of the Act. These we have followed 
through the election and we are now heavily 
engaged in analysing the returns from can- 
didates and constituency associations and 
getting out the subsidy payments to members 
—I hope some of you may have received 
them—and to auditors, as provided by the 
Act. We were afforded accommodation in 
Britannica House, because we had no place 
we were appointed to go, and we've been 
well accommodated there, not on any plush 
or extravagant basis. We would invite any 
of you to come up and see us there. Perhaps 
some of you have been there. 

Our estimates are relatively small in com- 
parison with some other commissions, but 
nevertheless we have drawn them up very 
carefully. We have had little background 
experience, except seven months of last year, 
in which to compare, because it was a new 


activity, as your material would show. I might 
say that we took our estimates. before our 
commission, which, as I pointed out, consists 
of two members of each party, and the com- 
mission itself examined these estimates very 
carefully in a meeting and approved them. 
We then went before the Board of Internal 
Economy some three or four weeks ago and 
laid these estimates before the Board of In- 
ternal Economy. We were questioned there 
on every single item and I believe they were 
passed, as you are perhaps aware, by the 
Board of Internal Economy. 


However, we're quite glad to bring them 
here before you, naturally, and explain them 
and answer questions to the full extent of our 
ability. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Wishart. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, before we get 
into the meat of it, I just want to say how 
well Mr. Wishart looks. I recall the first year 
I was in the House and he was celebrating 
his birthday. We sent a note to him to con- 
gratulate him on his youth. What he does for 
his health, I’m not sure. It must be hard work 
that keeps him looking so well. 


Mr. Wishart: I was treated so well by the 
members of the House, I couldn’t do other- 
wise. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bounsall intimated he 
wished to ask some questions. 


[8:30] 


Mr. Bounsall: I have basically two points, 
Mr. Wishart. First of all, I must say that 
from my own personal experience I’ve had 
nothing but the highest co-operation from 
your office. Whenever I have posed a ques- 
tion, if the person on the phone couldn't 
answer he put me on to someone who could 
answer it in some detail. I have no problems 
there. 


There are two points, though. Last week 
from your office, I received a letter enclosing 
a cheque for $5,673.26 or something to that 
effect for the subsidy. I read the letter in a 
particular way but my riding association 
didn’t. You mentioned that $235 was given to 
my campaign prior to my being officially 
registered. The way in which your letter was 
written, I assumed it was no problem in spite 
of your phrase, “We view this matter as very 
serious. 


Mr. Wishart: Right. 


Mr. Bounsall: With respect to that, I have 
a bad habit of always trying to achieve per- 
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fection. I wanted my official agent to be both 
a woman and a lawyer, preferably young and 
beautiful. That took a few months to find. I 
was successful but not until after the election 
was called. I achieved all four points. When 
I found this person to do this job for me I 
phoned the commission and I said, “Okay, 
when will I be registered? The forms are in 
the mail.” We sent them on Wednesday after 
the campaign was called. The office said, 
“On Friday.” 


Mr. Wishart: Did you register them? 


Mr. Bounsall: We sent the forms on Wed- 
nesday; I phoned on Friday after the election 
was called and your office said, “We've re- 
ceived them and you're registered on Mon- 
day.” At the Sunday night meeting of my 
campaign I indicated that we would be regis- 
tered on Monday and any cheques which 
came they could deposit and open an account 
on Monday. We did that. We were then 
phoned by your office on Tuesday to say, 
“Youre registered as of today.” We said, 
“We heard on Friday we would be registered 
on Monday, not Tuesday.” The office, quite 
reasonably, I think, said: “Well, for one day, 
forget about it. It’s okay. That’s no problem.” 
Then we got the letter which said, “We view 
this $235 deposit as being rather serious.” 
I have now written—we got the letter last 
week with the cheque—explaining that story, 
saying, “I assume, on matters of that sort, 
there is, in fact, not much of a problem.” 


Mr. Wishart: This is right. The Act, which 
I have in front of me and I think all of you 
have it, in section 15 says, “An application 
may be filed with the commission by regis- 
tered mail in which case it shall be deemed 
to be filed on the second day after it is 
mailed.” 


That is an application for a candidate to 
register. We have to look at your registration 
date which appeared, of course, on the letter 
and then say that perhaps you were originally 
told two days later that you'll be on deck and 
registered. 

Actually, we’ve had a fair number of can- 
didates, not a great number, who, in com- 
plete good faith and with no attempt to de- 
liberately contravene the Act, have accepted 
—at least their CFOs have; not the candidate 
because the candidate is out busy trying to 
get elected. He doesn’t know when those con- 
tributions come in. Some CFOs accepted con- 
tributions, technically, accurately and defi- 
nitely prior to registration date and the Act 
says you can’t do that. We have to say—and 
the commission has said—“We laid every one 


of your returns that we've so far dealt with, 
in front of our full commission.” They have 
said, “When you send the cheque you must 
reprimand.” That’s the word they used. They 
passed a motion. “You must reprimand this 
candidate and his CFO and say we take a 
serious view of this because we want you to 
comply with the Act.” 

The commission has no intention of prose- 
cuting. We may, in a minor way, report these 
minor contraventions but the last section of 
the Act says that no prosecution can be com- 
menced without our consent in any event. 


We simply wanted CFOs to be encouraged 
and I think the letter was encouraging, but 
we say we have to reprimand you on this 
point. You see, the whole tenure of the Act 
is that candidates can only accept contribu- 
tions during their election campaign, and if 
you once let that get away from you, instead 
of the contribution going to the constituency 
association, the fat is in the fire. We don’t 
want that, so the commission, not myself, took 
occasion to say, “Please note this,” and it is 
a reprimand, 


Mr. Bounsall: I just want to make the point. 
Having viewed many letters over the years 
from cabinet ministers in which one is forced 
to read between the lines, I read between 
the lines and figured the reprimand wasn't 
too strong. On the other hand, my riding asso- 
ciation executives don't have as much practice 
as myself in reading between the lines from 
cabinet ministers and they thought it was very 
serious. I did clear it up, but it was very 
logical; we were told on Friday that we 
would be registered on Monday, and didn’t 
make it until Tuesday. 


Mr. Wishart: You notice you got your 
cheque. 


Mr. Bounsall: Oh yes, I said to them that 
there would be a problem. But you know, 
they read the letter after they deposited the 
cheque. I just wanted to make that clear. I 
made a commitment to try to find the ulti- 
mate in CFOs, to a great degree, before the 
election was called in the future. 


Mr. Wishart: You see, there is always the 
possibility of another election. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes. 


Mr. Wishart: We want CFOs to perform 
well. 


Mr. Bounsall: Unfortunately she’s moving 
to Toronto, and my gain is some riding’s loss 
here in Toronto—or my loss is some riding’s 
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gain here in Toronto, sorry—and I’m _ sure 
that she'll be put to good use and you'll hear 
from her again. Penny and I both understood 
the letter, but no one else did, and I just 
wanted to clear that point up. 


Secondly, and this is a much more serious 
one, let me talk on behalf of the New Demo- 
cratic Party for a moment. Have you made 
a ruling or have you cleared up the situa- 
tion which exists within our party where we 
have very few donations centrally? Most of 
our donations come from small contributors 
locally, and it’s been a practice for a great 
many years to have the ridings themselves 
fund the majority of the expenses of tthe 
central election campaign of our party. 

Rightly or wrongly, in terms of the internal 
party organization, there's always a debate on 
that, The party simply assesses each riding 
20 per cent of that riding’s actual expenses 
as the figure it owes to the party centrally 
to fund the party leader's tour and the 
general advertising expenses of the party, 
some of which each riding benefits from. I 
gather there was some problem with the 
election expenses committee in the ridings 
reporting that 20 per cent and in fact send- 
ing that 20 per cent to provincial office. Will 
you clear up what the current situation is 
and why, when you understand how that debt 
arises, we cannot continue to do that? 


Mr. Wishart: That question has been be- 
fore the commission for the last two months 
at least, ever since the returns began to 
come in right after the election. Section 45 
of the Act, which is a subsidy section, pro- 
vides that the commission, which is of course 
the government, public purse, the Treasury, 
may subsidize a candidate for a certain por- 
tion, a certain formula, and the language is: 

. is entitled to be reimbursed by the 
commission for the lesser of his campaign 
expenses or the campaign period, as shown 
on his financial statement.” 


We received a number, and these were 
particularly peculiar to the New Democratic 
Party, and the New Democratic Party mem- 
bers of the commission have sat and dis- 
cussed it, I think in their last four or five 
meetings with us, There were certain assess- 
ments made by party headquarters, 20 per 
cent I believe you mentioned, to candidates 
in their ridings or their constituency a‘ssocia- 
tions, and they included that contribution, 
which they made up at party headquarters 
as part of their expenses, 

In that assessment, there were such things 
as a portion of the leader’s tour, a portion of 
general advertising, a portion of what is 
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headed on their statement “organizational 
expense”—someone went out from head- 
quarters and organized the riding. The com- 
mission, I think quite rightly, said: “Is this 
item a part of his campaign expenses?” We 
took the advice of counsel. We have dis- 
cussed it. We decided in the meantime, in 
order not to hold up the subsidy, cheque, to 
pay the candidate—this was with the unani- 
mous consent and approval of the commission 
—those things about which we could definitely 
say, “Those are yours and here you are and 
we are going to reserve judgement on the 
others until we have examined them carefully 
and analysed them.” 

We recently decided that for such things 
as when a candidate had ordered brochures 
or leaflets from headquarters which were 
printed in the thousands— 


Mr. Bounsall: But that’s billed separately. 
Mr. Wishart: Just a moment now— 
My. Bounsall: Okay. 


Mr. Wishart: —these can be printed by 
headquarters and produced more cheaply 
than the candidate could do on his own 
locally. We accepted those. “Leader's tour” 
I don’t think we will ever accept. 


Mr. Bounsall: As a debt to the riding even 
when he comes four times to the Windsor 
area, for example? 


Mr. Wishart: The matter is not yet de- 
cided. It will be at our meeting. We have all 
the details at our meeting for this Thursday, 
April 30, This is our regular meeting, and 
all the detail and all the material is ready 
on every: single situation that we have. We 
are going to analyse those features which we 
think can fall within the language of his 
campaign expenses. Bear in mind that the 
NDP did not send out that assessment to 
all its candidates. 


Mr. Bounsall: Oh, yes, it did. Some of them 
may not have paid it. 


Mr. Wishart: The only ones we got in- 
cluded in the campaign expenses were those 
who were entitled to the subsidy—not those 
who do not qualify for the 15 per cent of the 
vote. So that it is not an overall— 


Mr. Bounsall: We sent them. They chose 
not to include it. 


Mr. Wishart: That’s a feature of— 


Mr. Bounsall: They chose not to include 
it but the party centrally sent it. 
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Mr. Wishart: The commissioner is at the 
point of making a decision. It is not my 
decision. 


Mr. Beounsall: I stand corrected. Somehow 
that 20 per cent was not sent to those ridings. 
That should have been done and I would 
urge the party to continue to do so. I see 
no reason why they wouldn’t, but it has 
affected some ridings in a material way. York 
Mills comes to mind. As it worked out, it 
had a fairly minimal expense, but when you 
add on the party’s 20 per cent they would 
have qualified for more of the subsidy than 
what they got. That charge is still there to 
that riding and they are paying it off. It’s 
an important thing to our party and we have 
worked this way for years. 


Mr. Wishart: I agree, and I take no ob- 
jection to the way the party organizes. I am 
merely trying, and the commissioner is 
merely trying, to administer the Act. 


Let me give you an example. We were 
thinking of the situation where a candidate 
orders leaflets, or brochures, or flyers. We 
think those are material things which he has 
bought and paid for at headquarters. That’s 
part of his expenses. But suppose the party 
says, “We are going to charge you a certain 
portion of advertising,” and they put up seven 
of these billboards and one is on the corner 
of 401 and Avenue Rd. That billboard may 
serve not only one candidate. 


But how can you say it is all of the ridings 
in easter or western Metro, or maybe the 
people who drive a lot across the province. 
They get the benefit of a sign that says “Vote 
NDP and get a good government.” 


Mr. Bounsall: But that’s essentially why we 
charge everybody 20 per cent because we 
feel— 


Mr. Wishart: How do you assess that to 
any particular candidate as part of his cam- 
paign expenses? 

[8:45] 


Mr. Bounsall: Convince me, Mr. Wishart, 
that you have reached the conclusion as to 
what percentage of what ridings that that 
benefits. Our conclusion over the years is 
that does benefit ridings to the extent of 
20 per cent. 


Mr. Wishart: I take no objection to the 
way you run your campaign. 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes. But I’m saying you've 
gone the hard way at it. We've said that 
where the leader goes, the press he gets in 


the local papers and so on is a benefit to 
the ridings to the tune of 20 per cent of 
their local expenses. That’s surely the easier 
way to go about it than your trying to assess 
whether it is more benefit to Parkdale than 
Bellwoods to have a billboard at the corner 
of Highways 401 and 400, and I would urge 
you do that. 


Mr. Wishart: I'll take your comments back 
to the commission but don’t say I’m trying 
to do this. I’m only the chairman of the 
commission. 


Mr. Bounsall: I understand. 


Mr. Wishart: Your members sit there and 
argue very firmly, vehemently and _ intelli- 
gently about these situations. 


Mr. Bounsall: Secondly, on the same point, 
have you estimated what the breakdown is 
and what is the benefit of the leader’s tour, 
the advertising for which we pay for centrally 
and from which all ridings benefit? Have you 
done that breakdown to assist in whether or 
not the 20 per cent is reasonable? 


Mr. Wishart: I don’t think I’m capable of 
saying the New Democratic Party candidate 
in Kenora would get as much benefit from 
the billboard on 401 and Avenue Rd. as the 
fellow in Metro. He might, but I doubt if 
his credit percentage would be the same. 
The leader’s tour covers, let’s say, 15 or 20 
ridings. Why should that be assessed not to 
ail the ridings in the province but only those 
that qualify for subsidy? 


Mr. Bounsall: The point is, have you done 
a study or a breakdown of what the local 
ridings should pay of that leader’s tour and 
how much effective that leader’s tour is on 
those local ridings? 


Mr. Wishart: We're trying to work that 
out. 


Mr. Bounsall: I’m saying the 20 per cent 
figure is something with which we have dis- 
agreement only from those ridings that get 
very much in debt. It is something which has 
been accepted in principle within our party 
for a great many years and with which by 
and large our party lives happily. In other 
words, we haven’t over the years been able 
to find anything much wrong with that. 
We're willing to have you prove to us that 
there’s something wrong with that 20 per 
cent assessment. If not, why don’t you accept 
it? 


Mr. Wishart: It’s an excellent way to run 
a party, I think, and I'll give you credit for 
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that. But all I’m trying to do is follow the 
section of the Act which says that out of the 
public purse there shall be paid to the candi- 
date his campaign expenses. I’ve got to make 
sure that the language of his campaign ex- 
penses encompasses a portion of the leader’s 
tour which took place in southwestern On- 
tario and is charged to somebody in Nipis- 
sing. 

Mr. Bounsall: I guess the final question on 
this is, and it relates to the previous one—I 
don’t quite know how to phrase this—have 
you any suggestions to make to us, because 
here’s the place to make them, having lived 
with the Act for a year, as to how we might 
change the Act? 


Mr. Wishart: Yes, I sent forward 15 
amendments J think about a month ago. IJ 
sent it to the Speaker, to the heads of all 
three parties in the House and to the chair- 
man of the commission on the Legislature, 
Mr. Don Morrow. I can’t think of whom else 
I sent it to but it went to a good number of 
people. 


Mr. Bounsall: Well, I haven’t seen it yet. 


Mr. Wishart: And I urged that they be 
passed. 


Mr. Bounsall: 


haven’t seen it. 


Inadvertently, perhaps, I 


Mr. Wishart: Those amendments, let me 
say, were as a result of a very thorough study 
by the whole commission. They were all 
pased unanimously with the exception of one, 
which passed but not entirely unanimously. I 
pointed that out in my presentation. 


Mr. Bounsall: Could you table that letter 
here so that this committee discussing this 
estimate could see it? 


Mr. Wishart: I would be glad to. First of 
all, I haven’t got it here. 


Mr. Bounsall: No, but you sometimes— 


Mr. Wishart: It’s a question whether I 
should present amendments to you; I am 
thinking back to— 


Mr. Bounsall: These are suggested amend- 
ments, right? 


Mr. Wishart: Disclosing proposed amend- 
ments before the House gets them officially 
is something that would give me a little 


difficulty. 


Mr. Drea: Well our party has them. 


Mr. Bounsall: But you’ve sent them to 
other members of the House and I don't 
think I have seen them and I would be 
interested. 


Mr. Wishart: I sent them to the leaders of 
the parties. 


Mr. Deans: I’m sure my leader doesn’t ob- 
ject to the member seeing them. 


Mr. Ruston: Get them from your leader. 


Mr. Drea: Well, with all due deference to 
you sir, may we take this route? We certainly 
did this with the liquor Act. We certainly 
weren't presenting regulations de facto; we 
certainly weren't presenting legislation al- 
ready enacted—the convenient word was 
“proposed.” I think that that might be very 
helpful to you, Mr. Wishart, in getting out 
of your dilemma. I can undertsand your 
dilemma, and I am sure the member for 
Windsor-Sandwich would appreciate that it is 
“proposed.” 


Mr. Wishart: They develop by what you 
might say is an open process. 


Mr. Drea: No, I am sure they are, but I 
can understand your dilemma. They have to 
go before a legislative committee and— 


Mr. Bounsall: If I could interrupt, in a 
reverse role, where I would be much less 
subtle than the member for—Scarborough 
Centre, is it? 


Mr. Drea: IJ have to be. 


Mrs. Campbell: He’s from Scarborough 
Centre or from Hamilton. 


Mr. Bounsall: Whatever it—I am sorry. 
Mr. Drea: I am just waiting for the— 


Mr. Bounsall: Yes. Let me be a little less 
subtle. Your office has the potential of com- 
ing in for a lot of criticism. One of the ways 
that one can avoid that criticism, not that 
I’ve heard it, is to inform us all. 


Mr. Wishart: I suppose you want— 


Mr. Bounsall: So all I am saying is, to fol- 
low along the previous member’s suggestion, 
let’s have it as widely distributed as possible. 
We will take it as a proposal which we will 
consider among everything else; we will con- 
sider it at the appropriate time. 


Mr. Wishart: Could I ask this small boon— 
that the leaders of your respective parties to 
whom I have sent the material might respond 
and say, “We would be glad if you would 
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send this to all our members.”? Then I would! 
be glad to do so. 


Mr. Drea: Well, I guess— 
Mr. Bounsall; Okay. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think that’s fair. Or per- 
haps Mr. Joynt could see that the members 
of the committee got them. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s no problem. 


Mr. Deans: Look, let me do it another way. 
If it went to the Speaker as the chairman 
of the Board of Internal Economy— 


Mr. Wishart: It has gone to the Speaker. 


Mr. Deans: If it went there because of his 
role as chairman of the Board of Internal 
Economy, then we will certainly make sure 
that it is distributed. Otherwise, I think I 
could say on behalf of our leader that there 
is no reason at all why it couldn’t be tabled 
here, absolutely none. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay; well either way. 


Mr. Wishart: This commission reports to 
the Speaker, so— 


Mr. Deans: I am not sure in which capac- 
ity. 
Mr. Wishart: Either way. 


Mr. Bounsall: I just urge you, Mr. Chair- 
man, in your deliberations in the future on 
April 80, to consider what we have found 
over the years to be a good working rule in 
the NDP, that 20 per cent of whatever a 
local riding expends should be attributable to 
the central party for the efforts that the cen- 
tral party, in all its way, expends on that 
local candidate’s behalf. 


Mr. Wishart: I have no objection. I think 
that’s an excellent way to run a party. I 
really think that’s great. 


Mr. Bounsall: Thank you. 


Mr. Wishart: But I have got to live with 
this Act—his campaign expenses. You tell me 
if I can live with that. 


Mr. Bounsall: I hope the press has picked 
up that remark—that we run our party ex- 
cellently. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, pursuing Mr. 
Bounsall’s point a little further, I agree that 
the commission must follow the interpretation 
of the Act and that they have to decide what 
it intends. But I think also people should be 
looking at the intent of the Act, and whether 
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the Act is fulfilling that intent; and if it isn’t 
whether amendments are necessary. 

I think in this situation we have just been 
discussing, we have run into a problem of 
interpretation which arises from the different 
methods of funding the various political par- 
ties. The NDP basically funds from the bot- 
tom up, with the money going into the cen- 
tral office. 


Mr. Drea: Really? 


Ms. Bryden: The others in some respects, I 
understand— 


Mr. Riddell: You can say that with a grin 
on your face. 


Mr. Drea: Yes, I got some money the other 
night which comes from— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Ms. Bryden 
has the floor. 


Ms. Bryden: The others, I understand, fund 
partly from the top down, particularly with 
weak constituencies which may not have as 
large fund-raising opportunities as other ones. 


I would like to know how the Act is ac- 
tually worked out. When you fund from the 
top down, it is possible to provide enough 
money from the top so that the riding will 
probably spend the equivalent of the maxi- 
mum amount that 15 per cent of the vote 
would generate in the form of subsidy, 
whereas when you fund from the bottom up 
you may not reach that amount in the weak 
ridings. 

What I would like to know is how the Act 
is actually worked out because of that dif- 
ference. How many constitutencies in each 
party have not qualified for the maximum 
subsidy when they had 15 per cent of the 
votes? 


Mr. Wishart: How many candidates, you 
mean? 


Ms. Bryden: How many candidates, yes. 


Mr. Wishart: Ms. Bryden, I don’t think I 
could tell you that offhand. There were 486 
candidates, and at the moment we have as- 
sessed and approved a very substantial num- 
ber of the returns which came in. I think 
they are all in now, with the exception of one 
independent out of those 486. There are a 
good many candidates of all three parties in 
the House, quite a number of candidates who 
are independent, there were 33 Communist 
candidates and I don’t think any of them have 
qualified for subsidy. I can’t recall that any 
independent did. But there were a good 
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many candidates of all three major parties 
who have failed. 

We have the benefit on the commission of 
the excellent judgement and wisdom of your 
husband, as a member of the commission. We 
are concerned only with trying to determine 
what comes within the language and the 
meaning of the words “You can pay his cam- 
paign expenses.” I say again, the leader’s tour, 
the advertising, the organizational expense 
where you send a man out to organize 16 
ridings, that is charged to all 125 ridings— 
but not all 125 ridings, only those which 
qualify for subsidy. 


An horn. member: Fifteen? 


Mr. Wishart: Fifteen that didn’t qualify. 
I don’t know. As I mentioned to Mr. Boun- 
sall a moment ago, it’s a matter the com- 
mission has had on its agenda for the past 
four meetings at least. We’ve had counsel’s 
opinion, we have done a complete analysis 
now for this meeting which is coming up 
this Thursday, and we've paid in the mean- 
time to those candidates everything that we 
could find possible to pay in his campaign’s 
expenses. The brochures which he ordered 
from headquarters, the advertising which he 
did on the local radio station, and I think we 
are going to accept those flyers which were 
out by headquarters with his—what do you 
call itP—hooker on the bottom, I think we'll 
accept those. But it is still a matter for 
decision and I think we'll probably reach 
a final decision this Thursday. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I can under- 
stand why Mr. Wishart can’t give us a com- 
plete breakdown since the returns aren’t all 
completed yet, and subsidies aren’t all paid 
out yet, and I can appreciate that they must 
interpret the Act as they see it and apply it, 
but what I am just asking is how in actual 
fact has it worked out, riding by riding? 
Are there any candidates from parties other 
than the New Democratic Party who have not 
qualified for the maximum subsidy? 


Mr. Wishart: Oh, many. A great many. 
I can’t give you a percentage. The formula 
under section 45 is that those who get 15 
per cent of the vote get the lesser of ex- 
penses or the formula, which is 16 cents 
for the first 25,000 and 14 cents for those 
above that. Quite a number have qualified 
and their expenses were such that they have 
come up to the full level of the formula. 
For quite a number, the expenses were 
slightly below the formula. Some were—I 
wouldn’t say substantially below—to some ex- 
tent below, so they got $4,000 or $5,000. 


The average subsidy, I think, is somewhere 
around $5,800. Some of them got. $5,000, 
some of them got $4,500. Quite a number 
got a maximum; quite a number didn’t. 
[9:00] 

I think it’s working out pretty fairly, and 
we must remember that this is money from 
the public purse that goes to support the 
candidate’s campaign and we have to ad- 
minister the Act. It has to be his campaign 
expenses. 


Ms. Bryden: When all the figures are in it 
will be interesting to see how many from 
each party do not qualify. 


Mr. Wishart: Yes, we'll be glad to come 
back. In fact, we may get out an interim 
report or something of that sort, and give 
you the full story as soon as we can. 


Ms. Bryden: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Drea, do you have 
something on this vote? 


Mr. Drea: I think, Mr. Wishart, I have 
the greatest respect for you. In your former 
roles we once did a television spectacular 
together and I kept saying “with the greatest 
respect.” 

Sitting here before you tonight, I guess 
I'd better say Ive got absolutely clean 
hands, certified by you. 


Mr. Wishart: You got your cheque did 
you? 


Mr. Drea: No, I didn’t get the cheque. 
No, no, I couldn’t get the cheque. 


Mr. Bounsall: Did you have the litmus 
test? 


Mr. Drea: No, I have absolutely clean 
hands, though. That may be news to you. 


Mr. Deans: It’s like the TV, “whiter than 
white.” No ring around the collar. 


Mr. Drea: No, no, my wife is very good. 


I want to talk to you and I just want to 
open up some dialogue. I can understand that 
some other people may not want to. Certainly 
there are a number of peripheral groups 
around the province. There is the Communist 
Party, which is a total anathema to the NDP. 


Mr. Wishart: The registered party. 


Mr. Drea: Yes. There is the Libertarian 
Party, which is probably a total anathema 
to us. Okay? There are a number of other 
people interspersed in the middle. What I’m 
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suggesting to you, Mr. Wishart, is that when 
we file returns, it is really for the major 
parties, because there really isn’t any penalty 
upon a total loser. 


Mr. Wishart: On which? 


Mr. Drea: A total loser. There really isn’t. 
Okay, we can say we're going to take them 


to court but, you know, we never really do. 
Okay. 


I understand that this is really a problem 
in democratic action. Okay? That everybody 
really does have the right—you know—they 
claim they are with a party, they can get this, 
that and the other thing. What I’m really 
suggesting to you is, and I think it’s prob- 
ably too early this year because you're only 
about a year in being, but I would certainly 
hope that when you come back next year 
there is some restriction upon those who 
would abuse the democratic process. Okay, 
I know the immediate answer is going to 
come back that it’s democracy, but the tax- 
payers are paying and the taxpayers some- 
times are getting a wee bit annoyed. I would 
certainly hope that is so the next time you 
come back here, you and your commission, 
because you are completely non-political, the 
people on your letterhead—come on, there’s 
a great divergence of opinion. 

I really think the time has come in pro- 
vincial elections, Mr. Wishart, that really it 
gets down to the people who have a real 
case, a real case, and it’s ‘all very well to 
say okay, they’ne not being subsidized. But 
I think there’s a very real case on behalf of 
the taxpayers and I' don’t know how you solve 
it. I throw myself open to you. I don’t know 
how you solve it, because you certainly don’t 
want to stop free speech and you certainly 
don’t want to stop people having the oppor- 
tunity to run for office. 

I would certainly hope in the next years 
or so that your people—because you're really 
pioneering in Canada; you've had some ex- 
perience and you certainly have people who 
know very well the electoral process—would 
come down with some ground rules on what 
really determines whether a person is really 
serious, whether a person is really on behalf 
of a party, this kind of thing. As I say to you, 
five or six years ago, anybody could run. 
Now we're into the situation that you have 
to audit their books even though they don’t 
get a subsidy, You have to do a great num- 
ber of things even though they are not going 
to get any money, That costs you; that takes 
time out from the parties or the people who 
are really seriously running for office. I can 
understand from my own background what 


a delicate thing it is if somebody is really 
running as a protest movement, I understand 
that. 

I would certainly hope that now you've 
got around all of the nitty-gritty I'm sure 
that some of the things the member for 
Windsor-Sandwich has brought up tonight 
—or some of the other members—are mechani- 
cal items; there could be amendments; there 
can be changes in the regulations, I would 
certainly hope, on behalf of the taxpayers, 
that once your commission gets over that, it 
can really get down to what is really a serious 
candidate. I wish I could give you some 
ground rules but I can’t. 


Mr. Wishart: Could I just give you the 
answer? One of the duties of the commission, 
in the section that sets it up—which I believe 
is section 4—is to propose amendments, We 
have proposed amendments. I think our 
feeling in the commission, up to this moment 
at least, is that the policy of how elections 
are run, who qualifies and so on, is a matter 
for your colleagues in the Legislature. 

If you want to change the qualifications 
for parties, candidates, that is, perhaps, for 
you. It’s probably not for an appointed com- 
mission to assert that attitude. I may be 
wrong in that but you did give us an Act 
to administer, unanimously passed by all the 
parties. 

Section 10 made it pretty stiff for a party 
to qualify. It must be represented by four 
candidates in the Legislature. It must nomi- 
nate 50 candidates and if it hasn’t got that, it 
has to go out and get 10,000 signatures, 
certified, We asked the Communist Party to 
do that and it did it. 


Mr. Drea: I’m sure they did. 


Mr. Wishart: We've had applications by a 
party calling itself the Canada Party. One 
was from the Pyramid Party; the New Liber- 
tarian Party. Mr, Hamel, the chief electoral 
officer of Canada, writing to me yesterday or 
the day before was telling me that under 
their Act, parties can register by simply 
applying. Once a general election is called, 
they are on the list. He was giving me the 
names and you might be interested to know 
that one of them was the Nude Garden 
Party; one was the Rhinoceros Party. There 
were several others, 

The thing is, weve got a great deal of 
representation not just from individuals but 
from parties. The Act says you can’t have a 


constituency association and therefore you 


can’t collect money during the year and if you 
are a candidate, you can only get $500 during 
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the election. You’ve put a pretty heavy handi- 
cap on the candidate who does not belong to 
a party, because he hasn't got a constituency 
association, He doesn’t belong to a registered 
party. He can’t collect a cent of money during 
the year to get ready for the election. 

I am no believer in a great proliferation of 
independent parties. I’ve seen how that has 
worked in other jurisdictions but I would just 
come back to section 10 which is headed 
“Registration,” it’s a long section. There are 
pretty heavy handicaps there to prevent pro- 
liferation. You prevent the constituency asso- 
ciation forming until the party is registered; 
and until the constituency association is in 
existence, no money can be collected at any 
time. So the candidate enters the election as 
an independent if he likes. He may not spend 
a cent; he may just want to get his name 
on the ballot—I don’t think he does a great 
deal of harm in doing that—but he must file 
his return. Still, I say that if you want to 
change that policy, I don’t think it’s a place 
for a commission to be asserting itself too 
strongly. I would rather see that in the 
hands of the elected representatives. 


Mr. Chairman: Does that answer your 
question, Mr. Drea? 


Mr. Drea: No, I have another one. With 
the greatest respect, sir, do you think you 
could make me one file instead of two? 


Mr. Wishart: One of which? 


Mr. Drea: One file in your office instead 
of two? 


Mr. Wishart: Who is at fault for that? 


Mr. Drea: Well, all the time I get two 
letters saying I have failed to complete my 
return, and I get two letters saying I have 
completed my return. Knowing you, with the 
greatest respect, every time I get a letter 
from you I am scared to death. Will you 
please talk to somebody in your office? 


Mr. Wishart: No one is ever scared of 
me. 


Mr. Bounsall: And no ring around the 
collar! 


Mr. Roy: What are you scared of? 

Mrs. Campbell: He did better than you did. 

Mr. Drea: I realize these are growing 
pains. I am throwing it out at the moment 


to open up— 


Mr. Bounsall: Did you get two cheques? 


Mr. Drea: No, I haven’t got two cheques. 
If I get two cheques, let me tell you I will 
be down to see him with both. But, as I 
understand one of the problems up there, 
there are two files for my particular riding. 
I tell you, Mr. Wishart, you are scaring me 
to death and you are scaring my chief 
financial officer to death. 


Mr. Wishart: Well we'll try to help; that’s 
our whole attitude. We'll look that up and 
check it out. 


Mr. Bounsall: You should send Mr. Drea 
three copies. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Swart. 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, with due respect 
to Mr. Wishart—I guess that is the right way 
to start—I have four questions I would like 
to pose or issues that I would like to raise. 


The first one is a question to you on how 
you ensure the accuracy of the total declared 
expenses and revenue of a candidate during 
an election. 


Representations have been made to me 
that in some constituencies, in the last elec- 
tion, the riding association was spending 
money on the campaign ahead of the time 
of the election financial officer being named, 
and that after the final return has been made, 
there were bills and donations coming in 


afterward which are really part of the election 


expenses. I realize it is pretty difficult to 
draw a line exactly between what are normal 
expenses of the political party and what are 
just election expenses, but it would seem to 
me it might be possible to rather bypass a 
fairly substantial amount of money beyond 
the amount declared in an election campaign 
by a candidate. How you enforce those 
regulations? 


Mr. Wishart: Well, under the Act, every 
candidate, of course, must file his return. I 
think they are all in now, with the exception 
of one independent. Of course, every one of 
those returns is audited before it comes to 
us, and there is an auditor’s report attached. 
And every contribution has to be supported 
by a receipt, of which we get a copy. It 
doesn’t matter whether it comes from an 
individual, a corporation, a union, a consti- 
tuency association or the party—the receipt it 
there to support the contribution. That is 
the case so far as a candidate is concerned; 
and, of course, there is the tax credit side 
of those receipts, which is an important 
feature too; and we report them to the 
Ontario revenue department. A copy of the 
receipt is filed with us, a copy is kept by 
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the CFO and the third one goes to the con- 
tributor for his taxes. We have a pretty 
thorough-going check, as some of the gentle- 
men have mentioned getting letters of repri- 
mand about contributions— 


Mr. Swart: But what exactly— 
[9:15] 


Mr. Wishart: I know what you are coming 
to, and what you have suggested in your 
question. There was money in the hands of 
party constituency associations prior to the 
coming into force of this Act, and provision 
was made here for that to be put in trust. 
Money can be contributed from that area 
to the constituency association, but it must 
be accounted for; then we get a report 
annually from those funds to show what was 
paid out. 

But no one, I think, can find a possibility 
of contributing to a constituency association 
or to a party. The Act specifically prohibits 
further contributions to those formerly estab- 
lished funds; they cannot be added to in any 
Way except by the interest that grows on 
them. Anyone who did so would certainly be 
forgoing his tax credit. I don’t see any loop- 
holes in that area. 


Mr. Swart: I would just like to pursue 
that a little further because perhaps I didn’t 
make my question clear. Under the present 
Act, it seems to be possible that someone 
could pledge a contribution of $500 during 
the campaign and that contribution might 
come in after the return had been filed and 
could go to the constituency association; bills 
could come into that constituency association 
and be paid by the constituency association 
afterwards or, for that matter, before a can- 
didate has named his financial agent. How 
do you police that part of the Election 
Finances Reform Act? 


Mr. Wishart: I think I understand your 
question. So far as the candidate’s return is 
concerned, he has to show what he received, 
supported by receipts for every single con- 
tribution. We analyse those receipts. He also 
has to show his expenses, certified too, and 
audited. Now, as you say, if somebody 
pledged a contribution during the campaign 
but didn’t pay it until afterwards, and then 
pays it to the constituency association, in a 
sense I suppose the constituency association 
can then pick up and pay what is really a 
candidate’s campaign expense. 


Mr. Swart: That’s my point. Even in the 
case of bills relative to the campaign— 


Mr. Wishart: But the candidate can only 
show us and say, “I spent so much and I’ve 
got a deficit; this is as much money as I’ve 
got.” There is nothing to prevent his con- 
stituency association, at any time after the 
election or at any time through the year, go- 
ing out and paying his bills. The constituency 
association can spend its money in any way 
it sees fit. 


Mr. Swart: One of the purposes of the 
Election Finances Reform Act was to make 
public the amount of money spent by any 
candidate in an election campaign—not neces- 
sarily during it. Conceivably, then, under the 
present legislation, it would be possible that 
there could be amounts substantially in ex- 
cess of what was declared as the candidate’s 
expenses, because part of this could be col- 
lected and spent by the riding association be- 
fore or after the period of the election or 
after the period when the election expenses 
were filed. That’s my question ito you: Is that 
possible? If so, what steps should be taken 
to correct itP 


Mr. Wishart: It’s possible but not probable, 
Mr. Swart, because in addition to the candi- 
date’s campaign return, the constituency asso- 
ciation must also file a campaign return show- 
ing money received and spent in the cam- 
paign period relating to the election. It must 
also file an annual return. We haven’t got the 
annual returns yet, but if there is any flim- 
flamming, we would certainly pick it up on 
one or the other, without question. I don’t 
see any way they can get around it. 


Mr. Swart: But it’s difficult, is it not, in 
the auditing of the constituency books, to die- 
termine whether that was in fact a campaign 
advertisement or a campaign expense? Is 
there not some real serious loophole really in 
that area? 


Mr. Wishart: For the constituency associa- 
tion as well as for the candidate, the language 
of the Act is “campaign expenses relating to 
the campaign in the campaign period.” If the 
constituency association got the actual con- 
tribution in the campaign period, of course 
it’s got to report it. You spoke of a pledge— 
somebody who comes along and says, “Go 
ahead and spend, boys, spend a couple of 
thousand dollars. I'll give it to the constituen- 
cy association later if you need it.” And he 
comes along— 


Mr. Roy: He couldn’t do that. He can only 
give $500. 


Mr. Wishart: I’m talking about the con- 
stituency association. 
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Mr. Roy: But he can only give $500. 


Mr. Wishart: All right, several people of 
the party then—well, $500, if you like. Then 
if they need it after, say, Jan. 18, when this 
election campaign period ended, on Jan. 19 
he goes and gives it to the constituency asso- 
ciation. There is nothing to prevent him do- 
ing that. If they don’t show it in the constitu- 
ency association return, we'll get it in their 
annual return. Then we say, “Oh, ho, you 
spent this money on the election campaign, 
relating to the election in that campaign 
period.” 


Mr. Swart: I think there is some loophole 
then—at least it may not show up in the de- 
clared expenses if it comes into the con- 
stituency association and is audited with their 
normal constituency operation. 


Mr. Wishart: We've got a fair number of 
situations now where candidates ran and on 
their returns they show a deficit. They can’t, 
under the Act, contribute more than $500 to 
their campaign but their constituency asso- 
ciation is going out, getting the money now 
after the campaign period, and paying their 
bills. But their bills are included in their ex- 
penses. So we've got it. 


Mr. Swart: Okay, Ill leave that, I’m not 
sure, but I think you should check into that 
one item. I am not sure of the magnitude, 
but there is something of a loophole, 


Mr. Wishart: We've found that people 
have tried in a tremendous way to comply 
with the terms of tthe Act. We haven’t found 
anyone pulling off any skulduggery, 


Mr. Swart: The second question is: What 
are you planning to do about— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Just a 
moment, I think there are too many con- 
versations going on in the committee and I 
think it’s most difficult for the members to 
question Mr. Wishart. I wonder if all the 
members could refrain while the questions 
are being asked. Mr, Swart? 


Mr. Swart: —about late filing in this cam- 
paign—those that are filed past the dead- 
line? Recognizing, of course, that this is 
new regulation and recognizing that we, cer- 
tainly, and I suppose the other parties to a 
very substantial degree, depend on volun- 
teer help. 


Mir, Wishart: Yes, Mr. Swart: I must say 
that candidates now have all their campaign 
returns in—with the exception of one inde- 
pendent up in the north country. 


Mr. B. Newman: Can’t find him? 


Mr. Wishart: We've pursued him. Even 
those that were late were only a few days 
late and it was due tto inadvertence or—. 
You see, the Act provides a sanction against 
the CFO being late. The commission realizes 
that these are gentlemen who are picking up 
from their normal day’s occupation and trying 
to help in a political way with the life: of the 
country in supporting their party, all of 
which is to be commended, But they are 
not all trained mathematicians and they 
weren’t all capable of reading the Act in the 
fine sections, Some of them were a little bit 
late but they made a great effort to comply. 
The great fault was that there's no sanction 
on the auditor. He has to sign the report, 
but he’s in Florida. 

So we said to them, “Look, get these returns 
in, It is a contravention of tthe Act if you 
do not file by Jan. 18, 1976, and we will have 
to take serious consideration of the matter. 
Fortunately, they all came in within a week 
or 10 days, even with the auditor's reports 
attached to them. So we said, “We noted 
your tardiness, we realize you made an 
effort and in the light of that we're not going 
to recommend any prosecution.” That was 
the end of it. 


Mr. Swart: Next question— 


My, Wishart: If anyone was deliberate and 
said: “To hell with you, I am not going to 
file’; I think we would get pretty tough. 


Mr. Swart: I think the answer you have 
given is satisfactory. 

I wanted to raise the issue of the matter 
of receipts given out to contributors. It is 
my understanding that the receipt is only 
given to the person who issues the cheque. I 
could be wrong about that but I am won- 
dering about instances when it’s a family, a 
man and a wife. Sometimes the wife has the 
bank account in her name, and gives the 
cheque. If she doesn’t work then, of course, 
the man, the wage earner who would be 
entitled to the reduction, wouldn’t get it. 
What is your policy with regard ‘to this? Can 
consideration be given to this if it is not 
now being done? 


Mr. Wishart: You gentlemen passed the 
Act and we administer it and section 20 says: 
No person, corporation or trade union shall 
contribute to any political party, constitu- 
ency association or candidate, funds not 
actually belonging to him or it or any funds 
that have been given or furnished to him 
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or it by any other person or group of 
persons or corporation or trade union. 


We have to say that contribution was given 
to you by Bill Jones, Bill Jones gets the 
receipt. If it was given by Bill Jones’ wife, 
Emily Jones gets the receipt and no other 
way. 


Mr. Swart: I would think it might be— 
Mr. Wishart: That's your Act. 


Mr. Swart: It is not mine really; I wasn’t 
here when it passed. I am glad it was passed. 
It would seem to me even in the reading of 
the Act they may not give money on behalf 
of someone else when there may be joint 
ownership of assets. 


Mr. Wishart: No, that might cause a great 
deal of abuse. That must have been in the 
mind of the Legislature when it passed the 
Act but I wasn’t part of it either. But I think 
it was a wise Act. 


Mr. Swart: Do you think there should be 
a change to recognize the situation I am 
talking about and, if so, should it come as 
an amendment from your commission? 


Mr. Wishart: In our review of the Act 
we didn’t find a problem there. There were 
one or two questions raised about a man 
or his wife giving funds which really were 
the husband’s in a sense. If it was in her 
name, in her bank account, we said, “Look, 
it’s hers.” She might not have got as big a 
tax credit as he would have because maybe 
she wasn’t paying any Ontario income tax 
but that was a minor problem. We didn’t 
think it worthy of proposing it as an amend- 
ment right now. 


Mr. Swart: I think perhaps it is, but 
weve got to go on to a final point. This, 
of course, is outside the Act, too, but per- 
haps you might have some views on it and 
like to make some recommendation. 


The Camp commission did recommend that 
there be the voluntary $2 check-off I believe 
it was from income tax payers. That, of 
course, was never implemented in legislation. 
Has your commission given any consideration 
to thisP If not, would you give consideration 
to this to make an even fairer democratic 
system within the province for funding 
political parties? 


Mr. Wishart: I am aware of the Camp 
commission’s recommendations but our com- 
mission was appointed by the Legislature to 
administer an Act which the ladies and 
gentlemen in the Legislature considered at 


great length, I understand, from reading 
their debates and they didn’t see fit to adopt 
that recommendation. 


Mr. Swart: I don’t think it was ever sub- 
mitted in the bill. Was it? 


Mr. Wishart: We might one day come to 
that. I do know that on my files at the office 
there have been one or two suggestions. We 
asked for amendments. I think we wrote 
every one of the members a letter. I think 
we sent every one a questionnaire saying, 
“Please let us have your response. Please 
let us have your ideas about amendments.” 
We got a fair response but I am quite sure 
I didn’t get it from everybody here. 


Mr. Swart: You did get one from me 
making that exact proposal. 


Mr. Wishart: Yes. I was going to say— 


Mr. Swart: I received a reply stating 
that it was outside your jurisdiction. 


Mr. Wishart: That’s right. 


(Mr. Swart: That is why I raised it here 
again. 


Mr. Wishart That’s just what I was going 
to say. It’s on my file. I know that recom- 
mendation came in and I replied. That’s 
policy. 


Mr. Roy: Mr. Wishart, you answered par- 


tially one of the questions I had for the 


commission. I was wondering whether any- 
one had been charged under the Act for 
filing late returns. 


[9:30] 
Mr. Wishart: No. 


Mr. Roy: I just question that, because you 
mention the fact that some people, of course, 
are not accountants, are not lawyers, are not 
mathematicians or whatever; but then some 
are. I know some who have filed late and 
given the explanation that the file was just 
on his desk or the return was just on his 
desk or something and he just didn’t send 
it in. 


Mr. Wishart: Mr. Roy, let me answer you, 
nobody was overly late. Nobody was delib- 
erately late and the commission has no in- 
tention, I can assure you, of prosecuting or 
recommending any prosecutions on our 
present returns. 


Mr. Roy: Against anyone? 


Mr. Wishart: I wrote one man today who 
was a candidate—the one outstanding candi- 
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date, an independent who has not filed his 
return—and I said to him—I drew his atten- 
tion to certain sections of the Act on April 
2 last, after many efforts. I just mentioned 
he might look at these sections; and I said 
to him today: “Do you wish me to imple- 
ment these sections?” Which would mean 
shall we recommend a prosecution? That’s 
the only one. 


Mr. Roy: What about any prosecutions for 
other contraventions of the Act? As I recall, 
during the election, there were apparently 
some. I can recall, in the riding of Cornwall, 
ironically a Catholic priest running for the 
Conservatives, apparently was advertising, I 
think, prior to the campaign period starting. 


Mr. Wishart: No. 


Mr. Roy: You recall there was a period 
when you could only advertise, for the last 
21 days, and he was— 


Mr. Wishart: No, he— 


Mr. Roy: In fact he was putting ads in 
the paper. Subtle, they were subtle. 


Mr. Wishart: I think there was one par- 
ticular riding where three candidates of a 
certain party got a billboard up a couple of 
days ahead of time. In the Cornwall riding 
I think it was the question of the language 
on the newspaper, or billboard advertising 
which was political; in a very strong sense 
we thought. But it was quickly withdrawn. 
We have not recommended any prosecution. 


Mr. Roy: So there have been no prosecu- 
tions at all, then? 


Mr. Wishart: Not yet. 


Mr. Roy: Not yet. Now the other matter I 
wanted to raise, I suppose, is not something 
that is going to come up that often. It’s 
something about your interpretation, or your 
commission’s interpretation of the Act as op- 
posed to the interpretation given to the Act 
by the federal people. 


Mr. Wishart: They are different Acts. 


Mr. Roy: Yes, but their wording is very 
similar and I could tell you your colleagues— 
is that Mr. Joynt? 


Mr. Wishart: That is Mr. Joynt. 


Mr. Roy: I have had correspondence with 
him on donations involving a leadership, and 
the interpretation put on by your commission 
is that the Act did not permit contributions 
made during the leadership through a con- 


stituency association to be considered a de- 
duction. You were not going to give credits 
for this. What puzzles me about your inter- 
pretation is this; apparently, according to your 
interpretation, once a constituency association 
raises the funds, once they do have the funds, 
then they can spend the funds whichever way 
they see fit. 


Mr. Wishart: That’s right. 


Mr. Roy: And if the constituency associa- 
tion, for instance, said that one of our activ- 
ities is going to be to encourage one individ- 
ual here who is involved in a leadership race, 
I would think that venture or that expenditure 
of moneys for that purpose would be as laud- 
able as expenditure for, I don’t know what, 
for whatever other thing an association might 


do. 
Mr. Wishart: I can’t argue with you. 


Mr. Roy: I would think, as well, that con- 
sidering that leadership is very much a part 
of the political process and in fact we should 
try to encourage it, that would be one way 
of having it all open, knowing that the dona- 
tions come in and you could file a report and 
whatever. Your commission interpreted that 
any funds collected by an association during 
that period of time could— 


Mr. Wishart: For that particular purpose. 


Mr. Roy: For that particular purpose, yes; 
but you know it’s very difficult, it can be 
very— 


Mr. Wishart: It’s very easy for the consti- 
tuency association to just issue a receipt for 
a political contribution and get the tax credit. 


Mr. Roy: Yes. 


Mr.. Wishart: And they can spend the 
money on whatever they like. 


Mr. Roy: Yes. 


Mr. Wishart: They can get all your mem- 
bers together and take a trip to Florida. 


Mr. Roy: That’s right. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, no. 


Mr. Roy: That’s the way the Act reads 
once the constituency association raises a 
fund, and that’s why I was concerned. We 
had taken the approach, and I don’t mind 
saying that I question the workings of the Act 
on that purpose, we had taken the approach 
that we were being open about it. We said: 
“What happens if a particular constituency 
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association raises funds for the candidate, the 
purpose of which expenditure by the constit- 
uency association will be to further the lJead- 
ership race of this particular individual?’ We 
were told that in fact these collections, or I 
should say these funds, could not be so used, 
you would not issue receipts. 


Mr. Wishart: I think your request was that 
a certain gentleman— 


Mr. Roy: Yes. 


Mr. Wishart: —who shall be nameless, was 
going to seek the leadership of a certain 
party. 


Mr. Drea: 
Albert? 


Mr. Wishart: He wrote us and said: “Can 
this gentleman take donations, contributions, 
and give receipts for that purpose? 'He’s going 
to the leadership convention; can he give re- 
ceipts which will be eligible for tax credit? 


We looked at section 1, subsection 3, of the 
Act which says: “This Act does not apply to 
campaigns and conventions carried on or held 
in relation to the leadership of any registered 
party’. So we had to say to that gentleman 
no, since the Act does not apply to conven- 
tions carried on for the leadership of a party, 
therefore that candidate for leadership can’t 
give a tax credit receipt, he can’t do that. He 
can't give a receipt which will be eligible for 
tax credit. 


How much did you make, 


Mr. Roy: There’s a specific conclusion. 


Mr. Wishart: But he could very well have 
said, if he could work it, if he had good 
standing with his constituency association: 
“Look, I’m going to run for the leadership, 
I’m going to go round and ask my friends to 
toss some money into the constituency asso- 
ciation. If I can raise two or three or four 
or five thousand dollars; you give the re- 
ceipts, then you give me the money, and 
away I go and I'll put on a good campaign 
and Ill be your man.” He could have done 
that. 


Mr. Roy: Yes. 


Mr. Wishart: As a matter of fact he did 
that. 


Mrs. Campbell: You'll know next time. 
Mr. Grande: They might not be too late. 
Mr. Roy: It’s not a proper use of the Act, 


for instance, for a delegate to register, let’s 
say at a leadership convention, and then ex- 


pect at that point to be making a gift to the 
party. 


Mr. Wishart: You'll have to change that 
Act in the Legislature. 


Mr. Roy: Well, is the federal Act different? 
They're doing it all the time. 


Mr. Wishart: They have a different Act. 
We have to go by this one. Change it if you 
like, in consultation with the minister. 


Mr. Chairman: Does that complete your 
question? 


Mr. Roy: What about attending an annual 
meeting? Again is that something that— 


Mr. Wishart: The whole purpose of this 
Act was to prevent money from getting into 
the hands of a candidate as such. Get it into 
the hands of the constituency association and 
let them give the receipts, let them run the 
show, let them support the candidate. The 
candidate is limited to $500 in his campaign. 
You people did that; he can only give $500 
of his own money, that’s what we have to 
administer. But there are ways of doing it 
through the constituency association. 


Mr. Roy: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Id like to ask all of the 
people in this room if they could refrain 
from their private conversations while the 
discussions are going on here. 


Mr. Wishart: Bernie, you're not surely go- 
ing to ask me a question. 


Mr. B. Newman: Can’t the constituency as- 
sociation— 


Mr. Bounsall: Write a letter. 


Mr. B. Newman: Can a receipt be given 
for volunteer services? 


Mr. Wishart: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: In what fashion then? 
Does the volunteer have to be paid first and 
then he donates the cheque to the election? 


Mr. Wishart: The Act has a curious section 
on volunteer services. Wait until I see if I 
can find it here. Excuse me for a moment. 


Mr. B. Newman: I don’t think you can 
make a contribution and then get a tax de- 
duction. 


Mr. Wishart: Section 1, subsection (g) of 
the Act says: 
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A contribution does not include any 
goods produced by voluntary unpaid labour 
or any service performed by an individual 
voluntarily for a political party without 
compensation from a political party, con- 
stituency association or candidate. 


It didn’t say that he couldn’t be compensated 
by some other person. This is one of the sub- 
sections that we have produced as an amend- 
ment to the legislation, because we think it’s 
very unclear. We tried to interpret it during 
the election campaign, and I think with fair 
success. But our approach was that if the 
contribution was made purely voluntarily, 
without being directed by a corporation or a 
union or a person, and that person said: “IT 
want to work for you”; even though he was 
given leave of absence with pay he wasn’t 
making a contribution. But the section says: 
“Without compensation from a_ political 
party, constituency association or candidate.” 
As long as those parties didn’t compensate 
him, he was free to serve. 


Mr. B. Newman: But does he get a tax 
receipt for the value of his services? 


Mr. Wishart: No, if he came in and said: 
“I’m going to do this free and without com- 
pensation.” 


Mr. B. Newman: In other words, then, the 
way he would get around it is by making a 
contribution for the amount of his services. 


Mr. Wishart: Or get on the payroll. 


Mr. B. Newman: Or rather have them pay 
him for his services, and then he would make 
the contribution. Is that legal? 


Mr. Wishart: That’s right, that’s legal. 
Wed find a way to stop that under this Act. 
I'm not saying we should, but we think that 
the section was quite unclear. 

But if the constituency association said: 
“Come and work for us. We'll put you on 
the payroll, we'll pay you $100 a week.” He 
could get the $100, give the $100 back and 
get a tax receipt. We couldn’t stop it. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s subject to abuse, 
though. 


_Mr. Roy: I take it, on a matter of prin- 
ciple, Mr. Wishart, that we'd try to avoid 
that sort of thing. : 

Mr. Wishart: I would think so. 

Mr. B. Newman: That’s subject to abuse. 


Mr. Wishart: We’ve aimed at it. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes; I wonder, Mr. Wishart, 
if you’ve had occasion to draw to the 
Speaker’s attention, and through the Speaker 
to the government, that perhaps they have 
been guilty of false advertising with reference 
to any tax credits flowing from this legisla- 
tion. Federally there are tax credits, regard- 
less of your tax position. However provin- 
cially, although they advertise in almost the 
same vein, that does not apply. Anyone who 
is not subject to tax does not have a tax 
credit. 

This has caused a great deal of difficulty, 
particularly among students in the com- 
munity, and with some elderly people who 
believed that they would receive a tax credit. 
I wonder if the commission had done any- 
thing about that or drawn it to anyone's 
attention, because it seems to me that it’s 
quite clear that this should be straightened 
out before the next election. 


[9:45] 


Mr. Wishart: Mrs. Campbell, there are two 
features to this. To answer your question 
directly, no, we have not drawn this to the 
government’s attention specifically as a com- 
mission. I must say that the advertising that 
we got out and the advertising that I have 
seen in publications, while perhaps not ap- 
parent at first blush when reading, did say 
a tax receipt for Ontario income tax. The 
two things that have caught people off base 
are that a great many people don't pay 
Ontario income tax. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 


Mr. Wishart: That’s one thing. The other 
thing was that they did not grasp or did not 
see it was only a tax credit to Ontario tax; 
they missed that. Now they say: “We were 
led down the garden path; we didn’t realize 
that.” I would hope the government itself 
would correct that. We haven’t seen fit to 
draw it to their attention. There’s no amend- 
ment proposed. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s a matter of advertising— 


Mr. Wishart: There’s not a word in this 
Act about tax credit. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, that’s the problem. 


Mr. Wishart: It’s the Income Tax Act of 
Ontario. There’s nothing in here that says we 
do anything about tax. It doesn’t even say 
so on the receipt on the contribution. It says 
nothing about tax credits. It just says you 
can make a contribution and get a receipt. 
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The Income Tax Act says, if you’ve made a 
contribution under the Election Finances Re- 
form Act, you can get tax credit, not off 
your income, but off your income tax for 
Ontario tax purposes. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right, but it has 
caused a great deal of confusion— 


Mr. Wishart: It has caused confusion, I 
agree. 


Mrs. Campbell: —and I think some hard- 
ship to people. I would hope that something 
would be done and perhaps you’re the ones 
to bring it to the attention of the govern- 
ment, rather than go through the exercise of 
a question in the House. That would invite 
the answer that you have given, but it still 
isn’t clear to people. 


Mr. Wishart: I agree with you. 
Mr. Drea: Would you look into it? 
Mr. Wishart: Yes, we shall. 


Mr. Bounsall: Just because I led off here 
tonight, in a sense I don’t know why I’ve 
been the lightning rod for a whole bunch 
of suggestions. Before I start, I’ve got two or 
three small ones, though. 


I second the member for St. George’s com- 
ments on this. It came as quite a shock to 
senior citizens and students when they filled 
out their income tax return to find that they 
werent getting the full, legitimate percentage 
in the provincial campaign as advertised and 
as they've been used to the previous year 
federally. I think all members would ap- 
preciate a recommendation from your com- 
mission saying let’s give the full amount, 
irrespective of what is the Ontario tax credit 
owing. 


Mr. Wishart: That’s something I agree with. 
There has been confusion. First of all, there’s 
nothing in our Act about any tax credit, not 
a word. The other thing is that the Treasurer 
of Ontario, I think, would have to work out 
this tax arrangement with the federal Min- 
ister of Revenue. These things aren’t done 
overnight. Whether the federal Minister of 
Revenue will allow that credit is something 
that was to be worked out. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay, but I’m on another 
tack here. Maybe you may think that it’s 
inappropriate for your commission to speak 
to this, I can’t determine that. But, if you 
think it’s appropriate, then let the details 
be worked out between the Ontario Treas- 
urer and the federal minister. 


Mr. Wishart: Fine, I'll do that. 


Mr. Bounsall: Secondly, in your reply to 
the member for Welland-Thorold you indi- 
cate that a candidate must sign the election 
expense return form. What do you do in the 
case that they don’t? I gather from the photo- 
stats supplied from your office, this is so in 
the case of the Conservative candidate in 
Fort William, the former sitting member for 
Fort Williams, who not only didn’t sign his 
election expense return but the list of donors 
to his campaign was illegible—when photo- 
stated at least. 

What do you do in that situationP Do you 
ask him in terms of the illegibility to provide 
a typewritten list rather than a handwritten 
list? This is our old colleague Jim Jessiman. 
Secondly, when he hasn’t signed the election 
expense return, does he get two letters in a 
row like the member for Scarborough Centre 
did? What do you do in that case? 


Mr. Wishart: I can only say that it is news 
to me that that situation does exist. If it does, 
we haven’t examined it to satisfy ourselves 
on it. Certainly, if he was entitled to a sub- 
sidy he would not get that. Secondly, under 
the Act he would not be able to run as a 
candidate again. Thirdly, he would be sub- 
ject to a recommendation—we can’t prosecute 
but we can recommend his prosecution. 


Mr. Bounsall: You can check this point 
out but I am assured by those who got photo 
copies, through your office, of that candidate’s 
report that he neither signed it nor was his 
handwritten list of contributors legible. 


Mr. Wishart: We will certainly check that, 
because I would be very surprised to find 
that that had been disposed of if that is the 
situation. 


Mr. Bounsall: Secondly, the Conservative 
candidate— 


Mr. Wishart: I am quite sure it hasn't, as 
a matter of fact. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay. The Conservative can- 
didate in Essex South—it may have been 
brought to your attention— 


Mr. Drea: What’s the point of bringing in 
my riding? 


Mr. Bounsall: Well you bring up your 
points too. 


Mr. Drea: Okay, you are raising your 
points, but now you are getting smart. 
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Mr. Bounsall: No, I am not getting smart. 
I am laying it out— 


Mr. Drea: What has that candidate’s file 
got to do with my riding? 


Mr. Bounsall: I am laying out discrepancies 
which have come to my attention tonight. 


Interjection. 


Mr. Bounsall: Tonight, not sooner, for the 
chief officer of the election expenses office. 
If they happen to concern a Tory fair 
enough; if they don’t, fair enough. 


Mr. Drea: They are not mine though. 


Mr. Bounsall: No, I said that only in con- 
nection with asking do they send out two 
letters, as they sent to you, in order to 
frighten them? 


Mr. Drea: Would you like to make that 


very clear? 


Mr. Bounsall: No, there is nothing wrong 
with yours. 


Mr. Drea: Okay. 


Mr. Bounsall: You and I made that very 
clear. There was a candidate in Essex South 
—I don’t know whether or not it’s been called 
to your attention—prior to his nomination, 
and therefore prior to his registration or any- 
thing else, a nomination meeting was adver- 
tised and his name was used in the adver- 
tisement. Was that drawn to your attention? 
Surely, that is not— 


Mr. Wishart: We have had some cases of 
that. I don’t— 


Mr. Bounsall: Would you check the can- 
didate Paul Klees, Essex South, to see if 
that was called to your attention? If not, it 
is now. What would you do about that? 


Mr. Wishart: We can check that. We have 
checked every one of those infractions of 
the Act that we found and I don’t think we 
missed any. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay. I don’t know whether 
it was; I didn’t at the time. I was aware of 
it at the time. What happens now that it is 
drawn to your attention and we can substan- 
tiate it if necessary? 


Mr. Wishart: Are you suggesting— 


Mr. Bounsall: In the advertisement for the 
nomination meeting the name of the candi- 
date was very prominent. That is contrary 
to the Act. In other words, he couldn’t be 


an officially registered candidate because he 
hadn’t been nominated yet. There was ad- 
vertisement made in his name even though 
he was not yet the candidate. 


Mr. Wishart: I shall check that. What 
section of the Act does that contravene? 


Mr. Bounsall: How can you have— 


Mr. Wishart: You can’t advertise in a cam- 
paign except 21 days prior to the day before 
the election, right? 


Mr. Bounsall: Right. 


Mr. Wishart: You can’t do any of that. I 
don’t think there is anything to prevent you 
advertising a nomination meeting at any time. 


Mr. Bounsall: Using a prospective candi- 
date’s name? 


Mr. Wishart: Prospective candidate? 

Mr. Riddell: Whose would you use? 

Mr. Wishart: Whose name would you use? 
Mr. Bounsall: You wouldn't use a name. 


Mr. Drea: Come on, now. He is trying to 
slander me and he— 


Mr. Bounsall: No, I am not trying to 
slander anybody. I am trying to get informa- 
tion here. 


Mr. Wishart: Are you saying that he— 
Mr. Bounsall: Is there nothing in the Act— 


Mr. Wishart: I would like to get your 
question clear. 


Mr. Bounsall: Let me phrase it this way. Is 
there nothing in the Act which prohibits the 
advertisement of a prospective candidate’s 
name as the candidate for the riding prior 
to the time that that candidate is nominated, 
even if it is before the 21 days? In the news- 
papers? 


Mr. Wishart: If I were to resign from the 
commission—I would have to do that because 
I can’t be partisan—and say in some riding 
in this province I propose to run as a candi- 
date for a certain party and I am going 
to have a nomination meeting next week, I 
think I am quite at liberty to do so. 


Mr. Bounsall: Announcements are fine. This 
was a paid advertisement by the riding asso- 
ciation, I would assume. 


Mr. Wishart: The riding association spends 
its money any way it wants. 
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Mr. Bounsall: Okay, that’s legitimate then. 
Okay, the final point is in relation to what 
you have done with respect to donations 
made from outside the province received by 
candidates. 


Mr. Wishart: They are refused. They are 
told they cannot be accepted. 


Mr. Bounsall: I understand that the cur- 
rent Minister of Industry and Tourism, the 
member for Ottawa South (Mr. Bennettt), re- 
ceived one from Hull, Que. Was that spe- 
cifically a turnback then? 


Mr. Wishart: If that one has been checked 
down, it will have been turned back. 


Mr. Drea: How about the UAW from 
Detroit? 


Mr. Bounsall: There has been nothing on 
that point. 


Mr. Drea: Oh no, you never want to raise 
that. 


Mr. Bounsall: If you have an allegation to 
make, you make it. These are ones which 
turned up, as I understand it, from the— 


Mr. Drea: I would very much like to— 


Mr. Bounsall: —photostats of the chief elec- 
tion officer—photostats which he sends out. 


Mr. Drea: I would very much appreciate 
it if you would say to the Chair that you 
are not talking about me. 


Mr. Bounsall: Let me make it very clear, 
Mr. Chairman, I am not talking about any- 
thing to do with any Scarborough riding, let 
alone Scarborough Centre riding. 


Mr. Drea: Especially your leader. 


Mr. Bounsall: I am talking about the Min- 
ister of Industry and Tourism, the member 
for Ottawa South, who reported a contri- 
bution that originated in Hull, Que. 


Mr. Wishart: Was it from a corporation? 
Mr. Bounsall: I understand so. 


Mr. Wishart: The section of the Act which 
covers it is section 30, subsection 2 which 
says: 

Where the chief financial officer learned 
that any contribution was accepted by or 
on behalf of the political party, constit- 
uency association or candidate for whom 
he acts, from any person normally resident 
outside Ontario or from any corporation 


that does not carry on business in On- 
TALIO! ian 


Mr. Bounsall: So any corporation, regis- 
tered anywhere, can make a donation. 


Mr. Wishart: He then must return the 
contribution. That corporation could be in 
Quebec or Timbuktoo or Georgia. 


Mr. Bounsall: That’s fine. 


Mr. Wishart: As long as it’s carrying on 
business in Ontario. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay, that’s fine then. As 
long as that is made clear. As long as they 
do some sort of business in Ontario, it is then 
legitimate is itP 


Mr. Wishart: That’s what you passed in the 
Act. 


Mr. Bounsall: Okay, that’s fine. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Smith. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I just have one question. 
In regard to the independent candidate that 
you referred to earlier, if he does not file 
his returns—and I presume I know who the 
independent candidate is quite well. 


Mr. Wishart: His name agrees with one 
of the districts of the north country. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: If he does not file his 
return and does not follow the last request 
that you have made, will he then be ex- 
cluded from running the next time around? 


Mr. Wishart: Yes, the Act says so. I think 
we might even go further. I wrote him today 
and said, “Look, I’ve told you the section of 
the Act that applies to you, on the second 
of this month.” I recall it very clearly be- 
cause I wrote him this afternoon. “Now do 
you wish me to implement these sections and 
take action against you?” I put it as a ques- 
tion to him. He has phoned us a dozen times 
and said, “Ill get in there with it. I'll be 
in with it,’ but he hasn’t come. We'll get 
him. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: And if you don’t get him, 
he’s just excluded. 


Mr. Wishart: He can’t run again for one 
thing, but I think we might pursue him a bit, 
and hassle him a bit. He should comply. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: And the other question 
I have is that there were certain problems 
with my submissions to the commission. They 
went in in December and I discussed them 
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some few weeks ago. Then I asked for my 
return and it shows there were contributions 
to the— 


Mr. Wishart: Before you got registered? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: No, no, there were con- 
tributions to the party association that just 
don’t seem to show on the return that I get 
back when I pay you a dollar. It shows that 
mine was left in a deficit position when 
actually the contributions had been made to 
the party association. 


Mr. Wishart: Well, Mr. Smith, we perhaps 
have not got your party association’s returns, 
but the material that you get for your dollar 
is a photostat copy of what is filed with us. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Yes, but the receipts were 
filed with your people, you see. Were they 
not? 


Mr. Wishart: They should be. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: The receipts were used; 
did the auditor make the receipts on the 
wrong form or something like that? I just 
couldn't follow what was going on. 


[10:00] 


Mr. Wishart: I think we'll have to wait. 
I'd like to check that, Mr. Smith. Our records 
are public, as you know. You can get them 
for $1, with the Act. If the constituency asso- 
ciation files a return, and you want that, you 
can have that. If a candidate files a return, 
anybody can see it; you can have it. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Oh, yes, I know. 


Mr. Wishart: What we send you on request 
is exactly what your people filed, supported 
by an auditor’s report So, if something ap- 
pears to be missing, I would like you to let 
me know. We will check it in any event, 
now. 


Mr. R. S. Smith: I did discuss it on the 
phone. I just can’t put it together. 


Mr. Wishart: We'll make a note of it. 


Mr. Chairman: Does that complete your 
questions, Mr. Smith? 


Mr. R. S. Smith: Yes. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Drea. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Wishart, I want to commend 
you very much for sitting here tonight. I’m 
sure that you have tried to answer all the 
questions that have been put to you. I’m sure 
that, since youre in your infancy, they are 
just beginning. 


Mr. Wishart: I wish I were. 


Mr. Drea: I certainly hope you'll be here 
for the year 2000. I may not be, but I’m sure 
you will be. I want to thank you very much 
for putting up with things tonight. Let’s talk 
just a little bit about tonight. 


Mr. Wishart: I enjoyed it. 


Mr. Drea: In all fairness—and it’s all very 
well, Mr. Chairman, and I respect you very 
much as I’ve served on committees with you 
and I appreciate the fact that you brought out 
another line tonight—but there was a very 
clear understanding last week as to exactly 
what we were going to discuss tonight. 


Mr. Wishart: Are you finished with me, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: No. 


Mr. Drea: I would certainly hope, Mr. 
Wishart, that the committee would give you 
—I mean this very seriously. I would cer- 
tainly hope that everybody in here would 
certainly give you an A-plus, or however far 
we want to go. Because, certainly, nobody in 
this country has done the job that you have 
done. It was in a very short period of time, 
and taking into account all of the very, very 
difficult things—the difference between an 
urban and a rural riding; the difference be- 
tween northern Ontario and southern Ontario 
—I really think that the people of this prov- 
ince really should be very, very grateful that 
we have someone like you to take on this job, 
because you do know it. 


Mr. Wishart: No doubt about it. 
Mr. Bounsall: He sent out only one letter. 
Mr. Martel: This will go to his head. 


Mr. Drea: I’ve been with Mr. Wishart a 
long time and I know exactly the position 
he was in. I say that very sincerely, sir. I’m 
sure that everybody who has sat in on this 
committee tonight— who has been here from 
the beginning—I’m sure they would echo my 
comments. Sir, we certainly commend you. 

Now, I want to take on the chairman, and 
it may be as well that you leave. 


Mr. Wishart: I have to go when the chair- 
man says I should. 


Mr. Chairman: I would say, Mr. Drea, 
that I have three speakers still wanting to 
ask questions of Mr. Wishart. 


Mr. Drea: They can wait for me, Mr. 
Chairman, because I have the floor. 
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Mr. Chairman: You have the floor under 
item 11 of vote 201, Mr. Drea. 


Mr. Drea: Yes, I do. I want to say to you 
that there has been a deliberate attempt in 
here tonight to stonewall. I don’t blame you 
for it, Mr. Chairman; you weren’t in the 
chair last week. But people came in here to- 
night and there were certain questions we 
were going to ask. There are certain people 
in here; one of them, in all fairness, is not 
Mr. Wishart. There were certain points last 
week that were raised on which we wanted 
to continue. I’ve sat in here since 8 o’clock 
tonight. ['m sure that some of my colleagues 
are going to raise similar things. The ques- 
tions were going to be asked—not of Mr. 
Wishart; not of his commission—the questions 
were to be a continuance of what went on 
last week. 


Mr. Chairman: What is your point, Mr. 
Drea? 


Mr. Drea: My point is that I really think 
that this committee has been deliberately 
stonewalled tonight. 


Mr. Ruston: Let’s have a little order here. 


Mr. Chairman: I’d better not make any 
comments. The next on the list is Ms. 
Bryden. 


Ms. Bryden: I'll be very brief. I did want 
to agree with the member for St. George 
about the income tax credit for political con- 
tributions that the poor and the aged and so 
on are not getting because of the way it’s 
being worked out on the tax credits. I have 
raised this in the House when the income 
tax amendment was up, so the Minister of 
Revenue (Mr. Meen) is aware that we would 
like a change. I think it requires an amend- 
ment to the Act. He did not commit himself 
to make that amendment, but he is aware of 
the problem. 


I just have one question. I wondered 
whether the commission or its officials par- 
ticularly have sensed the feelings of the 
CFOs regarding the amount of work which 
is loaded on them under the Act. Mr. 
Wishart mentioned that a lot of them are 
people who do it after their regular jobs. 
I wondered whether the commission had 
considered recommending some sort of pay- 
ment out of the public funds of a small 
honorarium for the CFOs who are really 
required to take on a great deal of book- 
keeping and receipt-issuing work, particularly 
the receipts for political contributions. The 
auditors are funded out of the public purse 
and it seems to me that perhaps a small 


honorarium might be recommended for CFOs 
as well. 


Mr. Wishart: Ms. Bryden, we haven't rec- 
ommended that. It’s a good thought, I think. 
It might be worthwhile. There’s a certain 
virtue, I believe, in our political life and 
our social life generally for voluntary service. 
But I realize it’s a heavy burden, especially 
with a new Act of this kind and the require- 
ments that it calls for. I think again that 
you might possibly raise this issue in the 
Legislature. 

As a matter of policy, I wouldn’t say we 
would shy away from it, but it is possible 
that a candidate might very well consider 
paying his CFO a salary for six or eight or 
10 weeks of the election, however long it 
might run, and charge that as part of his 
expense. I’m not sure whether the commis- 
sion might say that’s a legitimate expense. 
I’m only thinking that out on the top of 
my head. I think some have and I think we 
have included it. The Act just says you can 
subsidize him out of the public purse for his 
campaign expenses. If he has to hire some- 
one to run his campaign, then the commis- 
sion might very well say that is a legitimate 
expense. We'll take that under advisement. 


Ms. Bryden: Thank you. 


Mr. Wishart: You have an ear to the com- 
mission, you have a contact. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, I have nothing further 
at this point. 


Mr. Samis: I have three brief matters. One 
is following from my colleague from Wind- 
sor-Sandwich about donations from out of 
province. I noticed on the official statement 
from the Liberal candidate in my riding a 
contribution of either $300 or $500 from a 
business based in Montreal. Do you check 
to see whether or not these firms are doing 
business in Montreal? 


Mr. Wishart: They have to do business in 
Ontario. 


Mr. Samis: I’m sorry, in Ontario. But do 
you check that when something like that is 
listed on a statement? 


Mr. Wishart: Yes. 


Mr. Samis: So if it’s listed it means you 
have accepted it. 


Mr. Wishart: We most certainly do. 


Mr. Samis: So in this case it’s a legitimate 
contribution. 
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Mr. Wishart: If it’s not in Ontario, it’s out. 
It must be diffused. And we call their atten- 
tion to it. 


Mr. Samis: But you do check that they are 
doing business? The second one—and I apolo- 
gize, as I understand while I was out the 
member for Ottawa East brought this up— 
was a question of the ads used by the Tory 
candidate in my riding, prior to the 21-day 
period, asking for volunteer help, and Bains 
the name of the candidate. I think you recal 
we sent you a telegram asking for a ruling on 
that. 


Mr. Wishart: That’s one of the sections on 
which we propose an amendment and we 
spelled out very specifically in our proposed 
amendment, mich your leader has, the 
Speaker has and so on, those things which 
could be put in an advertisement relating to 
the election campaign and would not be con- 
sidered as contravening the Act. 


The section at present is not clear and we 
propose an amendment. 


Mr. Samis: Did you feel it was not clear? 
I noticed ourselves, for example, and the 
Liberals had no problems with that. We made 
no attempt to advertise in any way prior to 
the 21-day period. 


Mr. Wishart: Oh, yes, there were problems 
all down through the piece. Not serious, but 
section 38 on campaign advertising, subsec- 
tion 2, says “does not apply (a) to advertising 
of public meetings in constituencies.” 


Mr. Samis: But this wasn’t a public meet- 


ing. 


Mr. Wishart: No, no, but if somebody ad- 
vertises a public meeting and says there will 
be a public meeting in the riding and they 
go on and say, “Jim Jones, a candidate, will 
be present. Come out and hear the candidate 
for the Liberal Party,” is this part of the 
advertising? It’s a question of interpretation. 


Mr. Samis: But this is why we protest. 


Mr. Wishart: Let me just finish. Subsection 
2 goes on to say, “(b) to announcing con- 
stituency headquarters locations’—that’s okay. 
That’s not advertising. Then: “(c) to announc- 
ing services for voters by constituency associa- 
tions . . .” Then: “(d) to any other matter 
respecting administrative functions of con- 
stituency associations.” That’s a lot of wide 
language. We spell that out in about eight 
headings, I think, in our proposed amend- 
ment so that you can’t get out of line 
hereafter. But there was considerable inter- 
pretation in good faith, some that we felt 
contravened and some that was— 


Mr. Samis: Do you recall, if not the text 
the general— 


Mr. Wishart: Well, what did he-say? . 


Mr. Samis: Well, “Volunteer for Ville- 
neuve.” 


Mr. Wishart: Yes, well that’s volunteer 
service for a constituency association. 


Mr. Samis: I think that was a recruiting 
ad for the candidate, very obviously, which is 
why we protested. 


Mr. Wishart: Who is to interpret it? 
Mr. Samis: Well, you, obviously. 


Mr. Wishart: We did. We made him with- 
draw it. 


Mr. Samis: Yes, but I mean, what was the 
general tenor of what ive told them? Do you 
just ask them to withdraw it? 


Mr. Wishart: We amended that section, to 
answer your question. 


Mr. Samis: To prevent that from happen- 
ing? 


Mr. Wishart: Yes. 


Mr. Samis: One final minor question: Is 
there any restriction on DROs contributing 
to political campaigns? 


Mr. Wishart: I’ve never heard of it. 


Mr. Samis: So they’re perfectly free to con- 
tribute? 


Mr. Wishart: A DRO is a person, that’s all 
he is. 


Mr. Samis: Yes, he doesn’t have all the 
rights of a citizen during the campaign. 


Mr. Wishart: There is no prohibition in 
this Act. 


Mr. Samis: No prohibition. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr Gregory. 
Mr. Gregory: I would like to— 
Mr. Martel: Wait a minute— 


Mr. Drea: He was on before you. Let him 
waste time, just like you did. 


Mr. Gregory: May I, Frank? May IP Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to know— 


Interjections. 
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Mr. Gregory: Christ Almighty. Look, you 
people have been talking all night. Can some- 
body else get a chance? 


Mr. Martel: Don’t get so upset. 


Mr. Gregory: Damn it, it’s hard to start. 

Mr. Chairman, I get the feeling tonight 
that there’s—it’s more or less on a point ot 
order—there’s been a magnificent job of stone- 
walling. I sympathize with Mr. Drea entirely. 
Now I don’t object at all, I’m certainly glad 
to have heard Mr. Wishart’s remarks. I 
couldn't possibly come up with a question, 
because every question has been asked at 
least three times from the other side of the 
room in what I consider to be a superlative 
job of stonewalling. 

What I want to know—just the one ques- 
tion—is, can I be assured that at the next 
meeting of this committee we will commence 
at the beginning and discuss the point that 
Mr. Drea was interrupted inP We were sup- 
posed to continue with that, and out of con- 
sideration for Mr. Wishart being here we 
agreed to discuss this point and we have 
discussed it ever since 8 o'clock with ques- 
tions being repeated. Several speakers have 
spoken two and three times. Magnificent; I’ve 
never seen a snow job like it. 

I just want to be assured that when we 
get into the next meeting of this committee 
are we going to deal with that matter as 
the first item of business? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gregory, I would say 
at approximately 10:30 we will know, by the 
speakers I have, if this vote is carried, then 
we will go back to the previous vote on 
Thursday. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Drea will be the first 
speaker and I will be second. 


Mr. Drea: We want to ask some questions. 
You know what they are. 
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Mr. Gregory: Mr. Chairman, the purpose ot 
this particular exercise was to ask ‘Mr. Wishart 
questions, He presumably will not be with us 
at the next meeting. The questions will have 
been answered. There was no mention when 
we started this exercise of taking a vote on 
that particular item while Mr. Wishart was 
here. It can be handled some time oni Friday 
in its proper sequence. As a matter of fact, 
we are going back; we are doing all of the 
items. I am suggesting that it would be in 
order, I assume at the beginning of the next 
meeting, for Mr. Drea to continue where he 
left off at the last meeting. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, if I may. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. In answer 
to your point of order, if you want to call it 
that, Mr. Gregory, I have been asked to chair 
this committee by the House to see that these 
estimates are carried at some time; there is 
certainly no time limit on the discussion. I 
am afraid that I, as chairman, can’t say that 
we will commence that estimate on which we 
left off last Thursday. If this committee com- 
pletes item 11— 


Mr. Drea: No, no— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. If we com- 
plete item 11 tonight and we come back on 
Thursday, we will certainly go on to that, 
unless the committee at that time decide 
the same as they decided tonight, that they 
would like to commence with something else. 


Mr. Drea: Who are you going to bring in 
the next time? 


Mr. Gregory: Mr, Chairman, the decision 
to go on with something else tonight was 
in order to accommodate Mr. Wishart’s pres- 
ence here; it was for no other reason. We 
weren't specifically dealing with that partic- 
ular item. We wouldn’t have been dealing 
with it if Mr. Wishart had not been here. 


Mr. Chairman: As chairman, I don’t want 
to debate this point. However, I would say 
one reason we did take Mr. Wishart was that 
we Only had one member of the Board of 
Internal Economy here; and we felt that 
when we wanted the other estimates, we 
wanted that— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Bounsall: Very briefly, on the point 
of order, we did decide at some time, fairly 
early this evening, that we would hear Mr. 
Wishart first and that, if we finished with 
Mr. Wishart and item 11, we would continue 
from where we had left off last time. Apart 
from one member that I have heard, who 
brought up a matter which another member 
from another riding had brought up prior to 
his being here, there has been no duplica- 
tion in this committee meeting tonight and 
no one is stonewalling it. May I say to the 
member for Mississauga East that we on this 
side have just as much interest in pursuing 
the matter in which Mr. Drea is interested 
as has Mr. Drea and other members of your 
party. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Bounsall. 
I think that’s roughly what I said. Now we 
will continue. Mr. Martel. 
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Mr. Martel: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
appreciate the opportunity to speak to the 
director of this great collection agency. I am 
delighted to have Mr. Wishart back here. He 
was one of those ministers who, when he 
was here, would accept an amendment; all 
of us in the opposition appreciated Mr. 
Wishart’s willingness to accept a good 
amendment when he saw it. 


I would like to ask Mr. Wishart, though, 
about a questionnaire that was submitted 
some time ago on the amount of election 
expenditure. I was one of those who filled 
out the form with respect to the amount of 
spending. I was one of those who filled out 
a form suggesting that in fact there should 
be limitations on the total amount that could 
be spent; I happen to believe that no gov- 
ernment should be able to buy its way back 
to power because it has a great deal of 
money at its disposal. I think that would be 
the death-knell for the democratic process. 


Is your commission about to recommend 
that there be limitations on the amount that 
a party—I don’t mean the individual candi- 
date now — could expend to try to regain 
power? As I say, Mr. Wishart, I have a fear 
that if you have too much money, you can 
use it to get yourself re-elected, despite what 
you might do as a government. I am not 
looking simply at the Conservative Party per 
se, which happens to have been in power 
for 33 years, but in fact at the whole demo- 
cratic process. Do you people have any rec- 
ommendations or thoughts on the overall 
expenditure that any one political party 
might have at its disposal during an election 
period? 


Mr. Wishart: Mr. Martel, you mentioned 
a questionnaire, first of all. I will start with 
that. The questionnaire went out broadly to 
all candidates, and we got a good number 
back. We are making an assessment of the 
recommendations with a view to seeing what 
we can come up with perhaps in the way 
of amendments. This Act which we admin- 
ister is your Act and, in contrast to the fed- 
eral Act, it does put limits on contributions. 
It does put limits on expenses in that general 
area, the major area of candidates’ advertising 
—media. 

The federal Act puts no limit on contribu- 
tions but does put a limit on expenses, a total 
limit on expenses. This Act goes completely 
on the limit of contributions so that to that 
extent it has met some of your philosophy. 
The only way further it could go would be 
to put a lower limit on. It does now put a 
limit on. The person, the corporation, the 
individual can only contribute so much. 


The only thing I can suggest you do is 
agitate for lower limits if you think that’s 
wise, but now you could go further and say 
not only shall this Act limit expenditures in 
advertising but shall limit all expenditures. 


Mr. Martel: What concerns me as a stu- 
dent of history is that I don’t think the 
amount of advertising you should do should 
be what re-elects you; I think good govern- 
ment should re-elect you, good legislation. 
But I have a fear, knowing what advertising 
can do, that despite what you might have 
done for the past four years, if you can ad- 
vertise sufficiently in a short campaign, you 
can in fact get yourself re-elected despite 
what you've done for four years. 


Mr. Wishart: All parties have the same 
right to advertise. 


Mr. Martel: Right, I accept that all parties 
can do it. What I’m trying to suggest is that 
despite that, if you have enough of the long 
green you can buy enough advertising, and 
everyone knows that advertising can in fact 
—now there’s no limitation on the amount 
you can spend though. 


Mr. Wishart: No, but this Act limits the 
amount you can get to spend. 


Mr. Martel: Oh, sure. But one can’t realize 
what was in the coffers before that election 
came into existence, and that’s what bothers 
me. 


Mr. Wishart: I don’t know that you'd 
make it retroactive to get rid of that money 
they've collected. 


Mr. Martel: Well, I don’t think theyd ex- 
pend it all. It just bothers me in a philoso- 
phical— 


Mr. Wishart: We're getting into a philoso- 
phical area here where I think I have to say 
to you, “Go back to your colleagues in the 
Legislature, give us a changed Act and we ll 
administer it.” 


Mr. Martel: If we could only get some 


amendments now to that, in fact we might 
be able to change it with the different com- 
plexion of the Legislature as opposed to when 
you were around. But I’m not sure the gov- 
ernment’s willing at this time to introduce 
any of those. I worry about the effect on the 
whole democratic process, that with the 
power of media — with money to buy the 
type of advertising that’s possible — in fact 
without realizing it we could destroy the 
democratic process. 
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Mr. Wishart: You have a fluid situation in 
the Legislature where you might gather 
strength and see your amendments accepted. 


Mr. Martel: Well, if we could only get 
some amendments. 


The other thing is—and I understand one 
of my colleagues has already raised it—I 
know you have written to our select commit- 
tee suggesting we meet with Mr. Vichert of 
the New Democratic Party, and I’m not sure 
what proposals you people have recom- 
mended, but it pertains to the suggestion on 
the Camp commission. As you know, the 
government only saw fit to introduce half of 
the Camp commission recommendations, and 
it's helped the riding associations tremen- 
dously, but the government’s action has really 
hurt the central party, at least in the New 
Democratic Party. Im being quite frank, 
because there are very few trade unions in 
this province as opposed to the number of 
corporations that exist in this province, and 
the inability to have the second section intro- 


duced— 


Mr. Wishart: You should make your appeal 
broader and get some of those corporations. 


Mr. Martel: Well, no. We're not interested 
in getting the money from the corporations. 
lm not really interested in getting them— 


Mr. Drea: Really? 


Mr. Martel: That’s right, really. I would 
prefer that we go the other route, and I 
would hope that the commission would see 
fit to recommend to the government that they 
should bring about the second proposal of the 
Camp commission, which was the contribu- 
tion which each voter would be allowed to 
make. I believe $2 was the proposal. We 
could do it in one of two ways. We could 
ask the federal authorities to allow us to 
write $2 off for any person who wants to 
donate $2 to the New Democratic Party, the 
Liberal Party or the Conservative Party that 
they be empowered to do so, we could do 
that through the federal tax structure. But of 
course we could always do it on a recommen- 
dation from you people that the province, the 
province itself, could reimburse the provincial 
party once a calculation was made as to how 
many people suggested that the two dollars 
might—or the dollar, whatever it is—that the 
province could pay the contribution to the 
ceniral organ of any provincial party. Because 
of the situation in 1975, the government 
wouldn't listen to the opposition. When that 
second portion of the Camp commission was 
introduced. What it in effect has done has 
really destroyed the whole tenor of the Camp 
commission report, which was to ensure that 
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the central organ of any political party, and 
I am not talking about my own, would have 
the funds to operate a provincial campaign. 
I would hope that your group would, in fact, 
make that recommendation in sense of fair- 
ness. 


Mr. Wishart: We haven't so far, Mr. 
Martel, but may I say to you that when our 
amendments, which I trust will be introduced 
in the House, are made this should open up 
the area for debate on other amendments 
which we haven’t yet seen fit to introduce. 
We have only had seven. We were formed in 
May, we got down to business in June, a 
matter of six months of last year and two 
this year. It’s only been eight months. 


Mr. Martel: And thrown into an election 
right away. 


Mr. Wishart: Yes, and we were into an 
election. We have had a research group 
working, we have got our questionnaire out, 
and it’s coming back in good numbers. I 
would certainly anticipate fie possibility that 
we will be making further amendments. 


Mr. Martel: Well, I would hope your group 
would look at that. 


Mr. Wishart: We do feel there are certain 
areas of policy that are yours, and not an 
appointed body. 


Mr. Martel: But surely in a sense of fair- 
ness, to accept only one-half the Camp com- 
mission really is to bastardize its recom- 
mendations. 


Mr. Wishart: I think they went maybe 
three-quarters. 


Mr. Martel: All right, let’s have them go 
the other quarter. 


Myr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, it’s 10:30. It’s 
all over. 


Mr. Martell: I would hope that you, as 
chairman, Mr. Wishart, would look at that 
very carefully, in terms of a sense of fair- 
ness. 


Myr. Wishart: We have another thought, 
you know, but we haven't proposed an 
amendment yet. The questionnaire was de- 
signed to give us some thinking on the sub- 
ject. 


Mr. Martel: I would hope you would make 
that recommendation. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s now 10:30 p.m. I would 
just like to put the question, Shall item 11, 
vote 201 carry? 
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Some hon, members: No. 


Mr. Martel: You want to bring Mr. Wishart 
back? 


Mr. Drea: I am sure Mr. Wishart would 
come back. 


Mr. Deans: Could I ask— 


Mrs. Campbell: No, you can’t. Surely he 
can't. 


Mr. Cassidy: On a point of order, does Mr. 
Drea want to talk about the matter he was 
talking about the previous day, or does he 
want to talk with Mr. Wishart? 


Mr. Drea: With all due fairness, you know, 
I have sat here since 8 oclock tonight. I 
understood— 


Mr. Martel: You had an opportunity to 
speak. 


Mr. Drea: You weren't here until 10:20 
p.m. 


Mr. Martel: But I listened to you talk a few 
minutes ago, and you didn’t talk just to the 
chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Drea: No, I talked to him about twice 
tonight. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Drea: Now, the understanding the 
other night— 


Mr. Chairman: Order please. I put the 
question. 


Mr. Drea: Are you going to be here next 
year? Put the question. 


Mr. Chairman: I put the question, shall 
item 11, vote 201, carry? I heard someone 
oppose that. 


Mr. Drea: Yes, I do. 


Mr. Bounsall: Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Bounsall: If there is only one question 
left and it’s a short one, could we not take 
that tonight and then dispose of the vote? 
Could you not poll the committee? 


Mr. Martel: Yes, he could do that. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, I think in fairness to 
Mr. Wishart that would be in order, but it’s 
up to the committee. 


Mr. Bounsall: I would suggest you do that, 
because I know one person who has only 
one question, but if there are others, then 
we obviously need him back, 


Mr. Martel: Does anyone else want to 
speak here, except Mr. Drea? 


Mr. Bounsall: And then we could be 
finished with the vote. 


Mr. Chairman: How many have questions? 
Mr. Cunningham: I have one brief one. 
Mr. Chairman: One brief question. Will 


you have questions on this vote? 
[10:30] 


Mr. Drea: No, Mr. Chairman, all I want 
to know is that the next time we resume, 
can we come back to where we were the 
other night? That’s all I want to know. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, if there is only one 
brief question, if Mr. Wishart doesn’t mind 
waiting or the committee doesn’t— 


Mr. Cassidy: I have only one brief ques- 
tion as well, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Drea: I guess we shall bring him back. 

Mr. Bounsall: Just try it. 

Mrs. Campbell: Look, we started out, Mr. 
Chairman, and it was Mr. Bounsall who sug- 


gested there would only be a couple of 
questions of Mr. Wishart. 


Mr. Drea: It’s a beautiful night. 
Mr. Chairman: It’s after 10:30 now, so 
we will adjourn and this committee will— 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I will ask my 
question privately if the Liberal member 
wants to pose his question. 


Mr. Drea: No, come on; it’s up to the— 
Mr. Martel: I think it’s ridiculous. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, if it’s all right with 
the committee, Ill let Mr. Cunningham ask 
one brief question and Mr. Wishart reply, 
and then I'll put the question to the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Martel: If it’s convenient to Mr. Drea. 


Mr. Drea: Oh, sure, it’s convenient to me, 
but I want to go back to the earlier items. 
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Mr. Martel: Good. We all want to, Frank, 
I can assure you. 


Mr. Drea: I sure do. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cunningham. 


Mr. Cunningham: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your indulgence, 
and that of the committee. 


Mr. Wishart, the question I have relates, 
I guess, to the spirit of the Act because it 
would relate to people with tremendous re- 
sources in private enterprise. I’m referring 
to the activities of a Conservative candidate 
in Hamilton Centre in the last election who 
was very fortunate to be in the business of 
car dealerships, etc. History would record 
that this individual did a great deal of ad- 
vertising above and beyond the election acti- 
vities in promoting his car dealership. In 
fact, I think those who were involved in the 
sale of media and advertising space within 
the city of Hamilton where this man’s car 
dealership is located would have us believe 
that the amount of advertising that the in- 
dividual did was above and beyond what he 
was in the normal custom of doing. 


Mr. Drea: It is kind of like bar adver- 
tising. 


Mr. Cunningham: I would say, sir, that 
even on election day we were seeing adver- 
tising for his car dealership. The question 
I would raise is, in what spirit do you think 
this is as far as the Election Expenses Act 
and within your administration? 


Mr. Drea: How many people voted for 
Firenza? 


Mr. Wishart: The question of the spirit 
of the Act was raised, not in the instance 
you mentioned so much as in the govern- 
ment advertising about rent control and the 
rent review board. The commission discussed 
it, passed a resolution and brought it to the 
attention of the government that it was a 
contravention of the spirit of the Act. That 
went forward some months ago. 

In answering your particular question, and 
I’m not particularly familiar with that adver- 
tising, one would certainly have to make a 
decision as to whether the advertisement it- 
self was an election ad. I mean the man 
could advertise his car business, I think, until 
kingdom come. He might be a candidate, he 
might be a very prominent political person, 
he might be active in any field, and would 
perhaps foster his advance in that field, but 
I don’t think you could cut him off and say, 
“You can’t advertise your car business unless 
under this Act it was part of election ad- 
vertising.” 


Mr. Cunningham: I see. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 11, vote 201 
carry? Carried. I’d like to inform the com- 
mittee that we will meet again Thursday 
after the question period. 


Mr. Drea: We shall have a guest. 
Mr. Martel: No, Mr. Drea will be on. 
Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned at 10:35 o’clock 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE | 


The committee met at 3:15 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSEMBLY 


(continued) 
On vote 201: 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee 
to order and we will continue the discussions 
on the estimates of the Office of the 
Assembly. The committee is aware that we 
completed item 11 last Tuesday evening and 
agreed to go back to item 13. I do have a 
number of people on the list, so we will 
continue the discussion of item 18, and I 
will call on Mr. Drea. 


Mr. Drea: I want to go back in the same 
tenor of some of the remarks that I think 
were made the other night by Mr. Martel. 
They were on policy and why the discrepancy 
between the regulations concerning a great 
number of matters in your legislative office, 
the building office, and the riding office. I 
think most of his remarks were confined to 
salary. That’s really not the tenor of mine. 
As a matter of fact, just to clear up some- 
thing Mr. Auld said the other night when 
I was discussing the security deposit on the 
telephone answering service, of which he 
was not aware, I said at that time that I 
had written a letter to a member of the 
board and it was my understanding that it 
was going to be discussed by the board. 


I have the letter and I am willing to file it 
for Mr. Auld’s, or the board’s, edification. I 
understand now, through some private con- 
versations, that if the matter of the security 
deposit hasn’t been discussed by the board, 
it is going to be discussed reasonably in the 
next meeting. Apparently there was a bit of 
a communications problem with the way the 
letter was presented to the board. However, 
since the board are here I am willing to 


table it with them, and I am satisfied with 


that. 
Mr. Deans: That’s fine. 
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Mr. Chairman: Mr. Drea, I would ask 
that if the clerk of the committee wouldn’t 
mind he could make copies of it and make 
sure that all members of the board have a 


copy. 


Mr. Drea: Members of the board have a 
secretary, I presume. It can just go the sec- 
retary of the board. 


Mr. Morrow: If I may just add a word to 
that, the communication was with me, Mr. 
Chairman. Mr. Drea communicated with me 
on this matter. I thought it had to do more 
with the constituency office telephone an- 
swering service than paying for this service 
charge thing. I don’t know; is the service 
charge included in that letter? 


Mr. Drea: Yes. 


Mr. Morrow: The security deposit is in- 
cluded in that. I only mentioned the matter 
to the board orally and then, unfortunately 
or fortunately, whichever way you want to 
look at it, I took off for a few weeks’ holidays 
in Arizona. In my reply to Mr. Drea I told 
him that I would have Bob Fleming reply 
to the same. But I wasn’t there whenever 
this minute came out agreeing to the tele- 
phone answering service in their homes as 
well as in their constituency offices being 
paid for out of the $3,600 allowance. I 
wasnt at that particular meeting—and you 
will note that I was absent from it—in order 
to be sure to have Mr. Fleming reply to 
Mr. Drea on this. So I will have to take 
some of the blame for this. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Certainly, we can see that 
it goes on to the agenda. My fellow House 
leader and I will attempt to get the infor- 
mation attended to. 


Mr. Deans: If I can reply, I am informed 
that in fact the Speaker did make a decision 
on the whole matter and that it will be paid. 
There is now a policy in place that will 
pay those security deposits. It won't need 
to be a matter for the agenda as it is now 
a matter of policy. 
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Mr. Drea: All right. But the point that I 
was trying to make, Mr. Deans— 


Mr. Deans: It’s an unfortunate incident, I 


think. 


Mr. Drea: No, it is that Mr. Auld was 
placed in a position where he said that the 
board had no knowledge, and I said, “Well, 
I do have a letter,’ and it was kind of a 
commitment to bring forward the letter. As 
far as I’m concerned, the matter is dropped. 


Mr. Morrow: They did have the knowledge 
of it, you see. He really was in error if he 
said that. 


Mr. Drea: Anyway, it is cleared up. 
Mr. Deans: It’s done. 


Mr. Drea: Why is it, when the policy was 
made about the constituency offices, that the 
regulations were much tighter than those pro- 
vided in other areas where members receive 
remuneration? 


Mr. Deans: Can IJ try to answer that? Be- 
cause it has bothered me, and I think it has 
bothered all of us. We were faced with a 
very tight schedule, as you will recall, in 
getting the constituency offices off the 
eround. The authorizing legislation didn’t 
come through until December, just immedi- 
ately prior to the House rising. Like everyone 
else in the Legislature, we were not here 
during the Christmas vacation period; that is, 
between the time the House rose and the end 
of December. We met on a number of occa- 
sions in January, aiming for a Feb. 1 dead- 
line, and we attempted to come to grips with 
everything that seemed to us to be of im- 
mediate importance in setting up some basic 
guidelines. We are now, and have been ever 
since, reviewing the guidelines. As problems 
arise, or are brought to our attention, we 
have been reviewing the guidelines and 
amending or reinterpreting them wherever it 
seemed that it was necessary to do so. 


You are probably correct that the guide- 
lines in the first instance were fairly restric- 
tive, but it seems to me personally—my col- 
leagues can speak for themselves—that it is 
better to write fairly restrictive guidelines at 
the beginning, when time is short and you 
may not be able to foresee all of the diffi- 
culties, and then to expand upon them when 
it is brought to your attention that there are 
some problems with them. I would prefer 
that than to write very loose guidelines and 
then have any number of matters arise that 
are either costly or unable to be proceeded 
with for one reason or another, which would 
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require you then to go back to the members 
and start withdrawing things you had previ- 
ously thought might work out quite well. 


I can assure you, Mr. Drea, from my point 
of view—I think I’m speaking for both of my 
colleagues and probably for all of the board— 
since we are involved, as you are involved, 
in a constituency office, and since we have to 
face basically the same kinds of problems 
that you have to face, that we're continuously 
looking at what we have to do to change the 
guidelines to make them meet the need—and 
were doing it now. I think that answers it 
for you. 

The time required us to come up with some- 
thing that would be operable on Feb. 1, and 
that meant dealing pretty quickly with things. 
You can appreciate that when the House isn’t 
sitting, the board members are all over the 
province—cabinet minsiters in their ridings, 
members in their ridings—but when we had 
to come back to Toronto for the debate on 
the teachers’ strike, I can assure you we were 
meeting regularly in order to try to get these 
matters cleared up. 


Mr. Morrow: I would just like to add a 
footnote to bear out those remarks by Mr. 
Deans. If you look at the minutes of March 
8, there are four items there, for example, 
that have been added since the original 
guidelines came out. We had this matter 
about installing telephone answering services 
in members’ homes as well as in their con- 
stituency offices. We agreed that members’ 
first-class mailing from their constituency 
office would be paid, up to $100, but that no 
bulk mailing would be made from such 
offices. We also agreed that constituency 
offices need not be closed during an election 
campaign but such offices must not be used 
as a caimpaign office; that was another addi- 
tion. And we agreed that secretaries em- 
ployed in members’ Queen’s Park offices 
could work at other times in constituency 
offices. 


Those are just four things in the minutes 
of that meeting, and I know we later dis- 
cussed members’ accommodation expenses in 
northern Ontario and in larger ridings. This 
is being improved on. We are presently talk- 
ing about indexing members’ retirement pen- 
sions. As we go along, we've got to kind of 
keep filling in and improving on original 
ouidelines; and I’m just saying that to back 
up what Mr. Deans has said. 


Mr. Drea: I can understand that very well. 
Considering the time limits, which are really 
abort 20 days if you take out the Christmas 
holiday, I personally have no quarrel with 
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the way the policy came down. However, I 
am interested in the fact that in the past five 
years there have been sign’ficant changes in 
the way the members have received remunera- 
tion other than salary. Two years ago—maybe 
it was three years ago—as a result of the 
Camp commission, accommodation allowances 
came in for the first time; so did transporta- 
tion allowances and a great number of things 
that simply weren't there for the member 
previously, They were there for some other 
people but they certainly weren't there for 
the member. 


What intrigues me a little on the docu- 
ments that were sent out Feb. 1, which were 
the pretty basic ones, is that whereas in the 
past there really weren’t terribly many guide- 
lines on the accommodation allowance and 
so on, this time around the board lists a 
whole batch of guidelines. For instance— 
let’s just take one great discrepancy—I can 
hire my wife to be my secretary in Queen’s 
Park. 1 cannot hire my wife—or any member 
of my family—to work in the riding office. 
Under the accommodation allowance guide- 
line, I can charge for accommodation, pro- 
vided I have the receipts; there is no re- 
striction on who owns the building or on 
what's going on, But under this one I cannot 
rent space from a member of my family, a 
spouse—the whole bit. Most specifically, it 
just says no payments—period—will be made 
to a member's spouse and/or children, 


I don’t want to talk for every member, but 
if there are virtually no regulations concern- 
ing 90 per cent of your work when you are in 
this building and when you are travelling to 
and from your riding why is there the sudden 
feeling to put them on the riding office, which 
is something that only accounts for 10 per 
cent of your work? 

I am not questioning your right to do so. 
I am not questioning that you had a lot of 
restraints, in terms of money and. because it 
was a brand-new programme. But I am just 
wondering why there was this sudden clamp- 
down. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I would suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that basically what we had done was 
to use the general approach that had been 
taken for members of Parliament. We ob- 
tained information from Ottawa as to the 
guidelines that had been set up, how they 
were generally, received and working or 
what should be changed or developed. So, 
primarily, we adopted the approach that had 
been taken for this kind of project from 
the federal experience and we set out most 
of the details that had been set out there, 
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I presume, to set a certain tone and standard 
of operation in that particular area. 


Mr. Deans: If I can enlarge on that a bit, 
when you look at something after it has 
been developed; you can always say, “Well, 
why did they do this and why did they do 
that?” As I sit and look at some of the 
guidelines, for example, I think I tend towards 
a position that simply might make the allow- 
ance unconditional; you would pay it in 
whatever way you wished, for whatever 
approved use you want to use it for. But 
there are real problems with it. 


First of all, Jim Breithaupt is right. We 
looked at the federal guidelines for guidance; 
we looked at them to see if there was any- 
thing we should be aware of there or if 
there were any problems with regard to the 
way the Ottawa people paid for and regu- 
lated the use of the facilities in the ridings. 
As politicians, being in exactly the same 
position as the people on whose behalf we 
are trying to make decisions, we tried to see 
where the political flak might come from in 
terms of the setting up of these constituency 
offices and thought it better, on balance, that 
we should attempt to avoid controversy rather 
than leave it open at that point. Now, it may 
have been bad judgement, but it was done 
in good faith. 

[3:30] 

The board members thought, for example, 
with regard to the hiring of family and wife, 
that it probably wasn’t a bad practice to 
follow for politicians that they not leave 
themselves open to criticism, using public 
funds for the purpose of paying salaries to 
their spouse or children. We thought that was 
a good practice to follow. So, we put it in 
the regulation. 

We then thought that in order that the 
administrative staff not be faced with 
having to make decisions daily on whether 
something is or is not reasonable, which is 
the real term that is important—reasonable 
under the circumstances—and rather than 
leave it up to them to have to make these 
decisions as they arise, that it be better that 
they too have guidelines to work from. 

‘We didn’t pretend that the guidelines were 
exhaustive, that they were on tablets of stone. 
We just said these are the kinds of things 
that we think maybe ought to be set out 
so that everyone operates on the same base. 


Il think, in all fairness, that the guidelines 
seemed to have worked out fairly well. There 
have been problems with some of them. 
Those problems will be resolved. But, on 
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balance, the guidelines seemed to have 
worked out fairly well. 

The difficulties that have arisen that I am 
aware of are in matters where there is no 
guideline. But, generally speaking, the prob- 
lems that have arisen and brought to my 
attention are with regard to things ‘that 
aren’t covered or where the administration is 
required to make a decision on something 
that isn’t covered by guideline or by a minute 
of the board. And, so the board— 


Mr. Drea: Don’t you find that a bit dis- 
turbing? 


Mr. Deans: Yes, I find it a bit disturbing, 
but I also find it understandable. When you 
are dealing with 125 different people, each 
one elected and assuming some major respon- 
sibilities, they each see their job somewhat 
differently. It is ‘hard to ask other mortals like 
ourselves to be able to exercise the very best 
of discretion in every case and to make sure 
that each member gets not only what he or 
she requires, but also, within reason, the 
same basic things as all members are entitled 
to. 


I tended to think that given the shortness 
of time, the difficulty in setting the office up 
in the first place, the problems of administer- 
ing it in a reasonable and fair way, that it 
made more sense to have some guidelines 
and then to work towards improving them 
over the course of time, than it did to simply 
leave it open-ended. 

I think the thing we have got to be guard- 
ing against is any accusation of preferential 
treatment, that one member or one person of 
more influence, or whatever, gets something 
that someone else either doesn’t get or is not 
aware is available to them. 


Mr. Drea: That has never come up. 


Mr. Deans: No, no. I am saying that is why 
we set out guidelines. 


Mr. Drea: Oh, I know why you set out 
guidelines. But, you see, it seems just a little 
bit peculiar to me that the one thing you did 
have going for you when you set up these 
guidelines is that you had an experienced 
staff, or at least the nucleus of it. You had 
the executive staff with Mr. Fleming. I don’t 
know how mani associates or employees he 
had then ‘but, nonetheless, he had been in 
operation. 'It was okay. 

From the discussion here on the guidelines 
everybody can understand them. You may 
agree with them; you may not. Okay. Where 
the great difficulty seems to come is that Mr. 
Fleming’s people seem to think that unless 
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there is a specific guideline or a specific min- 
ute that they cannot do anything. This seems 
to me to be an extremely cumbersome way to 
run a business, when you have experienced 


people. 


Mr. Deans: Okay. I think probably the only 
response I would have is that it may be the 
fault of the board. Maybe we were at fault, 
in the case of the moneys available to the 
members for their own use—the $3,600 for 
example. When we set out the salary at 
$9,000, you are well aware that was a major 
debate, and $9,000 was finally settled on. 
Okay? 

It may be that the $3,600 plus the addi- 
tional bits we added afterwards, should sim- 
ply ‘have been left to the discretion of the 
member to use in whatever way that member 
wished. I can appreciate that might be true. 


Mr. Drea: You're talking about lumping 
$12,600 in for everything. 


Mr. Deans: Yes, for the whole thing. Per- 
haps we should have put it in and let you 
use it in whatever way you want. I don’t per- 
sonally object to that provided, as a matter of 
record-keeping and for the purposes of the 
Auditor, we can work out a_ satisfactory 
method of keeping adequate and proper rec- 
ords. I think it’s something—in fact, I know 
it’s something—the board intends to address 
itself to immediately and if the administra- 
tion has been delinquent or has been slowed 
down by the processes we have set up as a 
board, then we'll change the processes. 

If the administration has felt that it was 
encumbered in some way and not able to 
make a judgement because there was no 
direction from the board, then we'll have to 
change the terms of reference so that it’s 
clear that the administration has the power to 
make whatever decisions it deems necessary 
and we, the board, will assume responsibility, 
having given them that carte blanche. 

That’s what happens. If I give carte 
blaniche to the— 


Mr. Drea: It isn’t carte blanche. 


Mr. Deans: I’m saying, though, if I give 
them—the trouble is, it is carte blanche, 
Frank. I can’t say Ill give you whatever 
power you need to make decisions but you'd 
better come and check with me before you 
make them. 


Mr. Drea: That’s what they have now. 


Mr. Deans: No, that’s what they haven’t 
got now. The problem is they don’t have the 
power to make decisions at the moment. 


Perhaps that’s been the difficulty. 
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What we have to do is say, as a board, 
we have confidence in the capacity of the 
administration to make decisions and_ that 
we will assume the responsibility. Given that 
we have given them that power, we will 
assume the responsibility for any errors they 
make. They'll be answerable to us, obviously. 
They may get kicked out the door at some 
point if they make too many mistakes but, 
on balance, just as I do with my own staff, 
I say to them, “You go ahead; you make the 
decision. Ill be responsible for it. If you 
make too many errors, we’ve got a problem.” 
I think that’s what we have to do with them. 


Maybe they were a litile reluctant to go 
at it, given the political arena and the 
atmosphere that always prevails but maybe 
we have to change our attitude, too. I 
think that may be true. 


I think the board’s been feeling its way 
a lot. Even as members of the board, we 
never really had any clear indication of 
what our responsibilities were. I think that’s 
a fact. The House has never really given us 
very much in the way of direction as to what 
kinds of responsibilities we’re intended to 
assume. We have frequently been questioning 
whether or not we do have the power to 
do what we’re being asked to do. 


Ill give you an example. We were asked 
to review a number of estimates of a number 
of legislative commissions and the like, in- 
cluding Mr. Wishart, the Clerk and the Om- 
budsman. When the Ombudsman appeared 
before us, it became apparent that we didn’t 
have the legislative authority to do what we 
were asked to do. I can say, for at least 
two of us, that we had discussed that pre- 
viously, that we wondered whether or not we 
had it. I think that’s what I’m saying to you. 


We're all a little like you. You get put 
on a board and then you sit there and you 
say, “Okay, what are my powers?” They're 
not really very clear so we make decisions. 
We may have made them unwisely. We may 
even have made them wrongly. 


I think if you’ve got a complaint about 
the office of the administration, the board will 
deal with it either in terms of finding out 
why the decision was made and under what 
authority it was made, or why it wasn’t made. 
If it wasn’t made, we'll take whatever cor- 
rective action is necessary and assume the 
responsibility for it. 


Mr. Drea: There’s no question about as- 
suming the responsibility but it seems to 
me an awfully cumbersome procedure. You 
have to wait for somebody to have a bad 


experience and it works all the way up 
through channels and then it’s corrected. 


Mr. Deans: Wouldn’t you agree that it’s 
very difficult to anticipate bad experiences in 
advance? 


Mr. Drea: You can’t. 
Mr. Deans: You can’t. 


Mr. Drea: That’s why you need a very 
flexible procedure whereby those can be 
adjusted as handily as possible. 


Mr. Deans: Okay. To be honest, we thought 
we had a fairly flexible procedure. We really 
did think that in a general way the admin- 
istration was not encumbered by the activities 
of the board. As I listen to what’s going on 
and read the portions of the minutes when I 
wasn’t present, there definitely were some 
areas where the administration were maybe 
not properly advised as to how to exercise 
their jurisdiction. So we'll advise them. 


Mr. Drea: You see, there’s another aspect 
to this. This is a high-profile programme 
you've touched on and it’s somewhat difficult 
for a member. This board is a little bit 
different from any other boards in that you 
have to go direct to one of your own mem- 
bers. Then somehow it comes in and it gets 
corrected. You and I may understand that 
very well. It is what it appears to be. 

I think this concerns me a great deal. 
With the experienced help we have, surely 
there should be a procedure where if some- 
thing goes wrong there’s an almost instant 
remedy. Maybe there’s no remedy. Maybe it 
was never intended and that’s the way it is. 
Fine. But to me, that’s an instant remedy. 
It’s not something that’s going to be weighed; 
it’s not there. 


But you see, at the moment you go to a 
member of your own party and your own 
party brings it up with the board and then it 
comes down. It comes down for you but 
doesn’t necessarily come down for everyone 
else. 


Mr. Deans: Oh yes, it does. Every decision 
of the board comes down for everyone. If 
we make a decision on a matter then that’s 
the reference for any other similar matter. 
There is no question about that and that’s 
the preferential treatment aspect of it, that 
I have referred to. If the board makes a 
decision on something we look at the in- 
stance. We look at the example, if you will. 
We look at how that could be made available 
to all people on the same basis. The ad- 
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ministration is advised that in any future 
discussion on that, that’s the way its to 
be done. 


Mr. Morrow: It’s published in the minutes. 
Mr. Deans: It’s in the minutes. 


Mr. Drea: Can you tell me why there’s 
been so much difficulty over telephones? 


Mr. Deans: Over telephones? Could you 
be specific for me? 


Mr. Drea: Whether they're going to be 
Zenith numbers or WATS lines, or they're 
going to be this or that. You took care of 
the urban members. You said we can have 
an answering service. Okay, for the urban 
member that’s fine. To the rural member an 
answering service is almost prohibitive be- 
cause he has to pay mileage. 


Mr. Chairman: Which member of the 
board would like to reply to that? 


Mr. Morrow: I can only say that I brought 
the matter up on behalf of members of my 
party at the board meeting with regard to 
Zenith, Is it fair, Ian, to say that we 
booted around this Zenith question on our 
board twice on two different meetings? 


Mr. Deans: Oh, at least. We talked about 
INWATS, OUTWATS, Zenith. 


Mr. Morrow: And we can’t come to a 
rational decision on it. One member of the 
board claims it would get so out of hand it 
could cost tens of thousands of dollars. We 
can't seem to get a handle on the thing to 
know how much it would cost in order to 
say, okay, Zenith is all right to have. 


Mr. Drea: Yet when I asked the other 
night, nobody could tell anybody, Well, they 
could say they couldn’t have a Zenith line. 
Somebody asked what was the alternative and 
I said have them phone collect, It'll cost 
$5,000 but it'll be legal, and a member of 
the board said, yes, have them call collect, 


Mr. Deans: I'm sorry, I missed that. I beg 
your pardion? 


Mr. Drea: There was some discussion the 
other night about the Zenith lines. One of 
the questions that was put that if you won't 
have Zenith lines in or prepaid lines, what- 
ever you want to call them, what should I 
dio? What's the alternative to service my 
riding? I very calmly hinted, why don’t you 
have everybody phone collect? It’ll cost up 
to $5,000 but it’s legal and it will be paid. 
And the answer came down from one of the 


members of the board that, yes, that was an 
alternative. Have them call collect. 


Mr. Deans: Yes. That wasn’t raised: for the 
first time by you. That was in fact discussed 
at a board meeting. One of the questions 
that arises is that the cost of Zenith and 
INWATS and OUTWATS. operations really 
does vary considerably from area to area, I'm 
not talking about just a minor variance. It 
costs five or six times as much in one area 
as it does in another. 

[3:45] 

I said the other day, and I haven't had a 
chance to talk to my colleagues, but I think 
that perhaps as a matter of practice that the 
three caucus representatives of the board— 
to differentiate between the cabinet repre- 
sentatives—should meet with each ‘caucus, not 
just your own member but all three of us 
because it is absolutely non-party: in the way 
we deal, We try. anyway—as close, as you can 
possibly Ueeaerd I would like to think that 
we could maybe meet with the three caucuses 
at a caucus meeting and hear from them, 
because if it is the wish of the members that 
there be Zenith numbers, there will be 
Zenith numbers. That’s the direction. If that’s 
the wish of the members, given that we all 
understand that we then assume the responsi- 
bility for the cost, then that’s what there 
will be. 


Mr. Riddell: There shouldn’t be any ques- 


tion. 


Mr. Drea: What bothers me is why does it 
take so long? You've come to this decision— 
which to me seems to be a very normal 
equitable decision—that you have to weigh 
the costs and people will accept the responsi- 
bility for it and there is a need for it; obvi- 
ously there is in the rural ridings. I don't 
need one. It would be foolhardy of you to 
put one in, it would be a straight ripoff of 
the taxpayer. But by the same token, you 
could work it the other way—to make a rural 
member take three or four offices, when the 
one Zenith line would accommodate it, But 
you reached that decision. It seems 'to me— 
just a couple of minutes— 

Mr. Breithaupt. It’s not as though the deci- 
sion was reached only in that short period 
of time. What has happened is that for a 
lot of the members their constituency office 
is within an area served by exchanges that 
can be dialed directly; in other words, most 
of the urban areas. There are problems in 
dealing with a constituency that is served 
by, let’s say, three separate telephone ex- 
changes and if that happens, then we have 
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to get into this WATS situation, which allows 
calls to come into one central point at no 
charge to the caller, and which are received 
and dealt with by being placed on the tele- 
phone charge against the member’s allowance 
of $3,600. | 


Another way of doing it is to deal with 
the problems of constituents in particularly 
large ridings on a collect call basis, the cost 
of the number of calls that may come in 
being placed against the members’ telephone 
credit card. On balance, that would be the 
best way of serving that particular problem 
at the least expense. 

Of course, it may be inconvenient for a 
member to have a constituency office and yet 
require a great ability to handle telephoned 
problems. I would think that many members 
would come to the conclusion that the con- 
stituency office in their own community, if 
they have opened one up in one of the more 
urban ridings, deals far more with telephone 
calls than it does with persons who walk in 
and, therefore, we have to have a facility to 
deal with those telephone calls. It could be, 
in a certain riding with three medium-sized 
communities, that to have the office in any 
one is a great inconvenience for the other 
two and therefore the telephone situation 
could resolve what is needed to service that 
constituency. 


This is a thing that I think we are now 
coming to grips with, because it would ap- 
pear to us on the board that probably 100 
constituencies are well and immediately 
served by one constituency office and by the 
amounts of money that have been available. 
When your'e starting to talk, for example, of 
downtown Toronto rents or you are talking 
about the service costs in a riding such as 
Wellington-Dufferin-Peel, which _ stretches 
many miles in all directions, even though it 
is presumed to be in southern Ontario where 
distances aren’t ordinarily so great, you 
realize that each of us has particular prob- 
lems. The board is now going to have to 
resolve the perhaps 25 particular concerns 
that are not otherwise provided for. Certainly 
I, as a member of the board, and I’m sure my 
colleagues 'Mr. Deans and Mr. Morrow too 
have only one purpose and that is to attempt 
to resolve those concerns. 


Mr. Deans: That last statement is the most 
important. 


Mr. Drea: One of the things that you 
brought up was okay; the collect call may be 
more beneficial. 


Mr. Breithaupt: In certain circumstances. 
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Mr. Drea: I'll buy that. That goes on your 
credit card. That isn’t even included in your 
$3,600. 


Mr. Deans: Is it possible, Mr. Drea, to ac- 
cept that we will in fact now review this with 
each caucus? 


Mr. Drea: I do. 


Mr. Deans: Okay. I think that resolves it 
for you. 


Mr. chieeats Because it’s a programme 
that’s been in place for three months. 


Mr. Deans: It will be reviewed now, and if 
that needs to be changed it will be changed, 
if it is the wish of the caucus. 


Mr. Riddell: Just on a point of clarification: 
The collect calls are not charged against your 
credit card. Any collect call that comes into 
my home is charged against my telephone 


bill. 
Mr, Deans: That’s up to you. 


Mr. Breithaupt: You simply say charge it 
to 175, whatever it is— 


Mr. Riddell: I refuse to accept a collect 
call, and yet I realize that many of the people 
who are trying to get me are financially 
strapped. They can’t afford a phone call and 
this is why we need Zenith lines. 


Mr. Breithaupt: It is not only for that pur- 
pose, because for any call that comes into 
your home you can feel perfectly open to ac- 
cept those charges and to make that charge 
against your credit card number, that is en- 
tirely a constituency service and that is what 
the telephone credit card it for—so you would 
have no fear in accepting those calls and 
charging them through quite properly in that 
area. That’s certainly my understanding of 
what it’s for. 


Mr. Deans: Let me tell you, these are the 
kinds of things where I think it’s a matter of 
communication among members. We’ve had 
the credit cards longer than we've had the 
Board of Internal Economy or, for that mat- 
ter, longer than we've had the constituency 
offices. It could be that we have to have some 
sort of briefing session for members from time 
to time to inform them of how to take ad- 
vantage—I use that in the best sense—of the 
facilities that are available to them. I don’t 
mean to take advantage of it in a wrong way, 
but rather to use it to the advantage of the 
constituent. 

I think maybe we need a briefing session, 
and each caucus should do that. I’m sure 
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some of my members have questions to ask 
that I already know the answer to, but no- 
body’s ever asked me the question. And it 
never occurred to me to tell anyone because 
I assumed they knew. 


Mr. Drea: I understand your problem. It 
took me two years to find out there was group 
insurance. Nobody ever told anybody. 


Mr. Deans: It took the leader of the 
Liberal Party months to find the washroom| 
It just shows you. 


Mr. Breithaupt: That is not entirely so. If 
on occasion our leaders have rather a harried 
look, it isn’t entirely based upon that. 


Mr. Deans: I was only reading the paper. 


Mr. Drea: No, but can I just raise one 
point for when you do decide this? The mem- 
ber for Huron-Middlesex—okay, he can say, 
theoretically, that he decides everything by 
credit card. When a collect call comes in, he 
just leaves it there—it’s a 175. That. doesn’t 
even show up in your appropriation. Tt 
wouldn’t show up for him for an_ office 
at all. 


Mr. Breithaupt: No, but it will show up in 
the charges which will, of course, be pub- 
lished. 


Mr. Drea: But it may not. 


Mr. Breithaupt: They will appear in Han- 
sard, just as one’s mileage and accommoda- 
tion allowances appear. But you are quite 
correct, he would not have that charged 
against his $3,600; it would appear otherwise. 
Presumably, that $3,600 would not be used 
for those charges which some other member 
might us for those charges, to his detriment, 
because the funds might not otherwise be 
available for some other purpose. 


Mr. Deans: The other thing is this; the 
credit card situation has been available for so 
long, I don’t think anyone really gives much 
thought to why that should appear against 
constituency offices anyway. 


Mr. Drea: It can’t. 
Mr. Deans: It can. 
Mr. Drea: Well, it can for bookkeeping. 


Mr. Deans: For bookkeeping purposes it 
makes a lot of sense that we try to keep as 
few entries as we can, rather than have 
great, massive entries in every category in 


each of the two locations. It seems to make 
sense. 
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Mr. McCague: I’d like to get one entry in 
on mine, if I could. 


Mr. Deans: I'd be delighted. What would 
you like in? 


Mr. McCague: A Zenith phone. 


Mr. Deans: That'll be looked at immedi- 
ately. 


Mr. Morrow: Mr. Chairman, if I can re- 
mind Mr. Deans, we have put the proposi- 
tion of Mr. McCague before the board—and 
it has not been resolved—to the effect that 
he doesn’t have a constituency office, but he 
wants the Zenith line. Therefore, it was my 
opinion that his $3,600 could be all used 
for the Zenith line. Anything over and above 
that, of course, I thought he should pay for 
himself. But we got talking about these wild 
expenses of Zenith lines. I am of the opinion 
i€ he doesn’t have a constituency office and 
he elects to go for a Zenith line, then he can 
use his $3,600 in that way. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Well, I would indeed say 
that any surplus could well come out of the 
basic amount that is not being otherwise used 
for secretarial service. He has obviously 
chesen to service his constituents in a way 
which is acceptable to him, and they will 
decide if it is acceptable to them. If it isn't 
I am sure they will let it be known one way 
or the other. 

In the meantime, the net cost to service 
that constituency is surely no different than 
what some other member might choose to 
claim to service his or her constituency. If 
you are within that overall package, then 
how you choose to use it should be very 
much your decision. I think this will come 
now that we have seen several months of 
operation. This is the kind of approach the 
committee studying how these offices should 
be organized reported back to the commis- 
sioners. 


Mr. McCague: Mr. Chairman, since my 
points will be on that very subject, could I 
have a couple of minutes or not? 


Mr. Drea: Sure. Let’s clean it all up. 


Mr. Deans: Can I ask you, are you satisfied 
that we have said that the matter will be 
dealt with immediately on the basis of mak- 
ing sure that that is the wish of the caucuses 
involved? That’s the thing that is key. I 
don’t want one caucus turning round to the 
other saying: “You get privileges we don’t 
get. We didn’t know that was available. We 
would never have voted to have that hap- 
pen. 
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Anything we may do has to be done with 
some degree of unanimity. You may disagree, 
but I don’t want services to members to be 
political matters to be dealt with in the 
Legislature. Because we have to decide and 
we are members too. 


Mr. McCague: Mr. Breithaupt is being 
overly generous when he says that you might 
even dip into the $9,000. I don’t think it 
should be. 


It might be well if you approach the sub- 
ject of the $3,600 from the point of view of 
what you cannot do with it, instead of what 
you can do with it. Because you have got 
some things documented now, that you can’t 
do. I just put that out as a suggestion. 


Mr. Breithaupt: We all agreed that that 
figure is going to have to be adjusted, par- 
ticularly as you look at downtown Toronto 
rents; I am sure Mrs. Campbell could com- 
ment on that one area alone. And rents in 
Scarborough too, of course. But this is the 
sort of thing we learn from. 

Obviously it must be done so that all mem- 
bers have the same ability to deal with their 
constituents’ problems. 


Mr. Deans: George, you can’t quite do it 
that way. It would be impossible for me to 


sit and think of everything that ought not to 


be done with the money. 


Mr. McCague: Fine. I put it out as a sug- 
gestion. 


Mr. Deans: It would be better to say these 
things can be done, and if you want some- 
thing else done, bring it to our attention. The 
thing is if I don’t get everything into the list 
of what can’t be done the first time around, 
then it is naturally assumed that everything 
else can be done. So, I think it has to be 
done the other way. 


Mr. McCague: Maybe that is the opinion 
of the board, but I brought it out for dis- 
cussion. 


Mr. Deans: I appreciate the problems. 


Mr. McCague: It is all right to talk about 
collect calls, but in a place where you have 
16 different municipalities and about seven 
different telephone exchanges, collect calls 
are fine, but everybody has to scurry around 
and look up your number. If you do have 
a Zenith number, it can be published in 
the phone book, and so can your own 
number. 


My number in Alliston can be published in 
the Barrie directory. If you are not going 
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to go for Zenith, I hope you will pay for 
publishing my Alliston number in the Barrie 
phone book saying, “Call collect.” 


Mr. Breithaupt: Quite reasonable. 


Mr. Riddell: 
though— 


Let’s opt for the former 


Mr. McCague: You seem to be overly 
worried about how you can get me a phone 
at the least expense, and you don’t worry 
about how the others spend their $3,600. 


Mr. Deans: George, I don’t want you to 
think that I am overly worried about it. 


Mr. McCague: It has come out today. 


Mr. Deans: No, no, I wouldn’t want you 
to think—I would like to be quite honest with 
you, it hasn’t consumed a hell of a lot of 
my time, as a matter of priority on a range 
of one to 10, okay? I’m concerned, though, 
that you're not getting adequate service. 
How we do it is simply a matter of trying to 
find the best way. 


[4:00] 


Mr. McCague: Well, they're printing a 
new phone book quite shortly and I would 
appreciate an answer. Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Drea, anything further? 


Mr. Drea: It will probably take legislative 
amendments, but would the board be willing 
to consider, instead of having a standard 
amount across the province, being consistent 
with the other members’ allowances and base 
it upon geography and other considerations? 
For instance, I am not paid an accommoda- 
tion allowance because I have a riding within 
the boundaries of Metropolitan Toronto. I am 
not treated the same as you because you 
live outside the boundaries of Metropolitan 
Toronto and you are entitled to that allow- 
ance. 


Mr. Deans: You can stay at my place 
anytime. 


Mr. Drea: I’m not so sure somebody there 
might like it. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Presumably you're not put 
to that expense. 


Mr. Drea: Okay, but we're not being 
treated equally and on the basis of need. 
I don’t need accommodation allowance; peo- 
ple outside of Metropolitan Toronto do. 
When we come down to the riding office it’s 
the same deal for everybody. 
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Mr. Deans: I agree. I think the intent of 
the commission was not fully realized by the 
board at the time that they dealt with the 
matter. I hate to make the same excuse but 
we were faced with real deadlines. I think 
that the commission itself recognized there 
may be differing costs in different areas for 
the same basic level of service. That was 
quite clear in the resolution that came 
forward and I suspect the board is going to 
have to at least review that at this point to 
see how you make those adjustments. It’s not 
that easy, you know; it’s not just quite that 
simple. 


When you start talking about provision of 
money for expenses of members, we said that 
for accommodation allowances each member, 
regardless of where they lived, would be 
given $3,000 a year with the exception of 
the cabinet. That meant that one member 
could live in the suite at the Royal York for 
three weeks if they wanted and then go 
home every night from then on, or could live 
in a small room in a hotel all the time. 
What we have to watch with unlimited ex- 
penses is that it is possible—I know that 
none of the 125 who are here now would 
do it, but some might. 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s nice that you said that. 


Mr. Deans: Well I thought it was nice— 
some might lease very lavish quarters and 
others might be more modest, and I think 
that we’ve got to be aware of that. 


Mr. Drea: You seem to think that every- 
time I raise something I’m asking for carte 
blanche or open end. 


Mr. Deans: I’m not. No, I’m not. 


Mr. Drea: This is my point. I just want 
to make that plain. I’m not asking that people 
get the moon, and it’s not accountable—you 
give them $10,000 and nobody cares what 
you do with it, just sign the voucher. All 
I’m saying is that in terms of the structure 
of a method of providing financial support to 
members, on the condition that they should 
provide services, that it seems to me here 
once again we went through a very rigid 
thing when already, on the items that cover 
90 per cent of the work—It wasn’t a loose 
structure, I don’t mean that; it was a struc- 
ture that was considerably less restrictive 
and yet had obviously met the needs, be- 
cause I don’t think the board has been overly 
concerned about abuses of accommodation, 
i expense money, or mileage, of anything 
else. 


Mr. Deans: It hhasn’t really come before— 


Mr. Drea: No, okay. But all right. Then in 
here it gets to be very rigid. 


Mr. Deans: Yes. 


Mr. Drea: All I’m asking you to do as a 
board is consider the fact that really no two 
places in Ontario are alike. I realize it’s very 
difficult, but I’m not asking that the limits 
go from $3,600 to $10,000, It may very well 
be that the limits go to $4,000 in urban areas 
and they drop down to $2,000 in other areas. 
I don’t know. There’s the staff of yours. They 
can tell us what rents are, that kind of thing. 


Mr. Deans: We did that. Yes, okay. Your 
point is well taken. We should review this. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Yes, I think so. I think 
that should be the case as well. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, if I could just 
have your indulgence for a moment, I really 
want to know how were going to proceed 
today. I want to come back to some other 
things in that vote and not necessarily on 
item 13. I know there are some other people 
here who want to talk about constituency 
offices. If they go on now with constituency 
offices will there be an opportunity to dis- 
cuss some other things? 


Mr. Chairman: In reference to your ques- 
tion, I've looked over the Instant Hansards. 
It appeared to me that the vice-chairman who 
was in the chair stated that there would be a 
short time allotted. That's the only thing I 
could get out of the Instant Hansard, 


Mr. Cassidy: On a point of order, that was 
not the sense of the meeting, although the 
vice-chairman insisted on saying that. 


Mr. Drea: In all fairness to the vice- 
chairman, I think he would have done any- 
thing to terminate the proceedings in an 
orderly fashion at that time. 


Mr. Chairman: As Chairman, I can't see 
any way in which we can open up the previ- 
ous items. However, I know there was a 
tremendous wide-ranging discussion the other 
day on item 13. I’m sure we could have the 
indulgence of the rest of the committee to 
discuss a number of things pertaining to 
sessional requirements and this sort of 


thing. 


Mr. Drea: All I'm suggesting to you is, 
could we get done with the constituency 
offices now in a coherent manner, get them 
all done at once and then go back to other 
things in a logical manner? 
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Mrs. Campbell: On a point of order, in 
view of the fact that there was a definite 
agreement that there would be opportunity 
for general discussion, my concern is that if 
we finish this particular item we will have 
concluded the entire vote, I would urge that 
we be allowed to continue as we did the 
other night in a more wide-ranging way in 
orden that we do not complete the whole 
vote and then be talking in a vacuum, as it 
were, as far as the assembly goes, That is 
my point of order, 


I would urge that you make that clear be- 
cause, once you have carried this whole vote, 
there is not much point in discussing any- 
thing. So I would like to suggest that we be 
allowed to continue as we were doing the 
other night. The Zenith line, for instance, 
really doesn’t come under this item; neither 
did the portable equipment. I would urge 
that we be allowed to do what we did the 
other night and that Mr. Drea continue to 
finish what he has to say in general terms. 


Mr. Deans: On the point of order, I’m 
not in the business of trying to influence 
whether we should or shouldn’t open it up. 
My only concern with it is that I would like 
to be able to hear the remarks of the members 
obviously because they are intended hope- 
fully to influence the policy. In everything, 
there has to be a finality and I would like 
to know how we come to that point. 


Mr, Drea: We do it honestly, 


Mrs, Campbell: When the committee deter- 
mines, 


Mr. Deans: Then if you are going to take 
that position, we're in an awkward situation. 
At least in the other, when you are dealing 
with it in a normal way, if there are no mem- 
bers here to speak on vote 1, vote 1 finally 
carries and you go to vote 2 and to vote 3 
until you get to the final vote, and that’s the 
end of the estimates. If in this instance, 
though, we’re simply going to open it up for 
free-wheeling discussion, then it is entirely 
possible—preposterous maybe and not likely— 
that 100 members might want to wander in 
for a free-wheeling discussion on the esti- 
mates, 

I put it to you, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is true. While I would like to sit and hear 
all this and I think I have to hear it, I would 
like to know at some point that we're going 
to come to the end of it because, like every- 
body else, you can’t sort of come and go in 
quite the same way. I would just like to 
know for my own benefit, as a matter of 


courtesy, if we could see how it might be 
donee. 


Mr. Drea: All I ask is for the information. 
I’m not going to be all that long, but I can 
play the little technical game and I can say, 
for instance, in regard to my constituency 
office, I have from time to time been known 
to consult the library, I want to know what’s 
going on in the library, It seems to me a 
much simpler way. 


Mr. Deans: No. That would, of course, be 
ruled out by the chairman, one would hope. 


Mr. Drea: I don’t think so. 
Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry, Mr. Cunningham. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Cunningham: I’m just wondering at 
what point we might consider it appropriate 
to discuss accommodations. Would that be- 
come— 


Mr. Deans: You see, that’s the problem. 
We need to go back to the beginning, do 
item by item till you're finished— 


Mrs. Campbell: No way! We have the right 
in this committee to determine the way in 
which we will go. And I suggest we’ve car- 
ried all the items up to and including 12. 
That leaves one item open. Once that item 
is carried we are complete and we cannot 
then discuss these things. So that while per- 
mission was given to us to have a free-rang- 
ing discussion, limited though it was sug- 
gested to be by the vice-chairman, the only 
way that that can legally be done is by leav- 
ing the last item open and addressing our- 


selves freely through the assembly and then 


carrying the final item. 


Mr. Deans: I'm sorry. I didn’t suggest that 
that not be done. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, would 
you favour me with a reply? 


Mr. Chairman: My consideration of this re- 
quest from Mr. Drea still stands the way I 
put it previously, that I felt we should allow 
not a complete free-wheeling discussion, but 
some more discussion, particularly on ses- 
sional requirements. After all, that’s this busi- 
ness of, I think, the main expense in the busi- 
ness of the Office of the Assembly. I don’t 
see how we can open up the other items 
really. They've been agreed to and it would 
be setting a very bad precedent. However, 
I'm sure this committee, in the past, has said, 
“Well, we'll discuss through this item and 
probably at a certain time come to a conclu- 


-- sion that we’ve had enough discussion on it.” 
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Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, I have 
one or two questions that I would like to ask. 


Mr. Chairman: I have some people on the 
list and your name is included. 


Mr. Drea: Is there more on constituency 
offices? 


Mrs. Campbell: I suggest Mr. Drea con- 
tinues so we see what he has to say. 


Mr. Drea: All I want to do is find out if 
there is more on the constituency offices and 
then I want to come back to a couple of 
other points. Is that agreeable? 


Mr. Deans: Yes, perfectly. 


Mr. Drea: Just to keep it consistent. If 
somebody has something else to say about 
constituency offices, go ahead and I'll go to 
the bottom of the list. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any other com- 
ments on constituency offices? Definitely. No? 
Fine. Mr. Drea, you may— 


Mr. Deans: Can we assume that’s the end 
of constituency offices? 


Mr. Cunningham: We will discuss it in our 
caucuses. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Was there someone else 
who had a question on this? No? 


Mr. Deans: No, he just wants to reserve 
the right to come back to it. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay, Mr. Drea, you may 
continue. 


Mr. Drea: No, if we're going to have it 
free-wheeling I’ll come back later. It’s a long 
list there. I’ve got some time. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell? 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I have lis- 
tened to the explanations given by the mem- 
bers of the board to questions asked by Mr. 
Drea. I must confess I am very puzzled: Be- 
cause never once did ever any member of the 
board, in answering Mr. Drea, refer even re- 
motely to the interim report of the committee 
studying the Camp commission. It was 
spelled out by the committee that you could 
not engage the services of your wife or your 
children in these offices. I wonder if perhaps 
the board, when it got to the recommenda- 
tion for constituency offices, just took off on a 
frolic of their own and rather ignored what 
was said by the select committee. Because 


that is the reason your guidelines were rea- 
sonably tight in some of these areas. 

Yet one of the things that the select com- 
mittee recommended was, and IJ haven't the 
wording before me now, that one should look 
at these areas. We were concerned about the 
differences in rents across this province and 
we suggested that that should be taken into 
consideration. Obviously, it was never con- 
sidered. It seems to me that perhaps in the 
first place we might ask the board of infernal 
economy if they could possibly at least pay 
some kind of attention to the recommenda- 
tions of the select committee. 


Mr. Deans: Mrs. Campbell, those matters 
were considered. 


[4:15] 


Mrs. Campbell: The answers given to us 
were that you went to Ottawa— 


Mr. Morrow: Mr. Chairman, if I may just 
interject: Mr. Deans, you did say we exam- 
ined the Ottawa setup and so on, but you 
didn’t say that we also looked at the recom- 
mendations in the report. 


Mr. Deans: I pointed out at one stage that 
we looked at the resolution that referred to 
the matter of the constituency offices. I said 
that; it will be on the record, I’m sure. 


Mr. Morrow: I was going— 


Mr. Deans: I did say that we did look at 
it but we probably didn’t pay enough atten- 
tion to it; that is what I said. Let me tell 
you that we did look at rents; we asked that 
there be some comparisons made. The staff 
prepared some comparisons for us on rental 
accommodations in a variety of different 
areas. 


We were particularly concerned about the 
problem a Metro member might have, over 
and against the problem a member outside 
might have in finding accommodation at a 
reasonable rent. We asked that that be looked 
at. I don’t know if you can recall it or not, 
Mr. Morrow? It may be that the judgement 
we exercised wasn’t exactly in keeping with 
what some members of the House think ought 
to have been exercised; nevertheless, it was 
exercised with care and consideration. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would like to point out 
that I believe Mr. Drea did refer to the fact 
that circumstances vary across this province 
and there was, as I recall, no reply and no 
reference to the very recommendations that 
the select committee made. The constituency 
office is here because the select committee 
made a recommendation. It does concern me. 
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I think one of the things I would like to speak 
to is to what extent has the board or anyone 
connected with the administration looked at 
the intent of the Camp commission? The 
whole thrust of that particular report was to 
enable the back-bencher particularly to be of 
greater service to his or her constituents. Yet 
the other night Mr. Fleming made the re- 
mark that in Quebec they gave the members 
everything they asked for but we will not do 
that here. I would like to know who he is; 
I would like to know if he was speaking for 
the board, the Speaker or for whom. 


Mr. Deans: Who said that? 


Mis. Campbell: Mr. Fleming. No one ques- 
tioned it except me, I guess, but it seemed) to 
me that it was a most unfortunate statement 
to be brought forward by a staff member 
when were dealing with an assembly office 
which is supposed to be concerned with the 
members. I would like some clarification as 
to who sets policy. 


Mr. Deans: Could you stop there? I didn’t 
hear Mr. Fleming make that statement. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, you weren’t here. 


Mr. Deans: It was an inappropriate choice 
of words perhaps. Nevertheless, the policy of 
the administrative office, as it deals with 
members, amenities to members and all the 
perquisites of the job, is now made by the 
Board of Internal Economy. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I suggest that the 
board should be here to make the statements 
rather than leaving it to staff? 


Mr. Deans: I have to tell you that like you 
we have other responsibilities and I can’t 
always guarantee to be available at the pre- 
cise moment when something is about to be 
asked. Mrs. Campbell, I take the job seriously 
and I believe to the very best of our ability 
—which is somewhat limited, I understand— 
we attempt to make policy for the administra- 
tion that is in keeping with the best interests 
of the members of the Legislature. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I make my point very 
clear? It is not that I am seeking to have a 
great many emoluments or perquisites or 
anything else. I just am questioning the 
philosophy. I suppose this stems too from 
the answers that Mr. Fleming gave to my 
colleague, Mr. Conway, when we were dis- 
cussing the equipment. Speaking only for my- 
self in this committee, I must say that Mr. 
Fleming confirmed in my mind the attitude 
which Mr. Conway was complaining about. I 
think this is unfortunate, because the attitude 


was simply that we were irresponsible to say 
the least, or might be. Personally I would 
hope that we could overcome that sort of 
discussion. 

Another matter which has been brought 
to my attention by one of my colleagues: Is 
there some problem in paying the rent for 
constituency offices? One of my colleagues 
advised me today that his landlord is after 
him because no rent has been paid. I haven’t 
asked my landlord if he has been paid but I 
would think he probably would be after me 
if he hadn’t been. 


Mr. Deans: If we could stop at that point. 
Is is possible for you to identify the member 
at this point? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I don’t think it would 
be harmful. It was Dick Smith from North 
Bay. 


Mr. Deans: Mr. Miggiani, would you please 
check and see if Dick Smith’s rent is up to 
date? 


Mr. Morrow: Mrs. Bailey has been very 
prompt, Mr. Chairman, in that respect. I 
know when I took out my constituency offices, 
the landlord got a cheque within a week. 


Mrs. Campbell: I haven’t checked it but he 
said today that he’s had complaints. He was 
somewhat worried about it, so I draw it to 
your attention. 


Mr. Deans: It will be checked immediately. 


Mrs. Campbell: This particular vote deals 
with the assembly and I wonder if you could 
tell me if one of the prerogatives of a Deputy 
Speaker in this House is to have an office? 
Has it not always been the case that he has 
an office? Why has it disappeared and why 
isn’t there an office for him? 


Mr. Deans: The Deputy Speaker will have 
an office. The intention was that he have 
an office. At the time in September when 
we were making the changes there was con- 
siderable confusion. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, indeed there was. 


Mr. Deans: There was, there is no question 
about it. Quite obviously, there was no one 
who knew for example that the Deputy 
Speaker would be coming from a party other 
than the government party. It hadn’t been 
the practice in the past and this was a new 
thing. It was possible to have the Deputy 
Speaker and the Speaker operating more or 
less out of the same facility—I mean that in 
the sense that they were side by side and 
operating basically with the same operation. 
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The Deputy Speaker is going to have an 
office. The office is currently being worked 
on, as I understand it from the staff—not this 
staff, but the legislative staff—Gord Laws’s 
people. They are currently working on the 
preparation of his office and he will at some 
time in the very near future be moving 
into it. 


Mrs. Campbell: You referred to Mr. Laws— 
Mr. Deans: That was a mistake, wasn’t it? 


Mr. Drea: Why did the Deputy Speaker 
have to vacate? 


Mr. Deans: He didn’t have to vacate at all. 
The thing was that we weren’t at all sure 
whether the Deputy Speaker wanted to be 
separated from his caucus. The Deputy 
Speaker is somewhat different from the 
Speaker inasmuch as he is really the chair- 
man of the whole House. We had some 
questions among ourselves, among _ other 
things, as to whether or not he wanted to 
be sitting away off in some corner by him- 
self. It was up to him as far as we were 
concerned, because you can exercise impar- 
tiality without sitting by yourself in a corner 
of a building. So we spoke with him about it 
and we decided that because of the im- 
portance of the office, and that even though 
he personally might like to be with his 
buddies, that maybe he should—to indicate 
clearly how impartial he really is, by the 
way—that he should in fact have that office. 
So it has been worked out that way. 


Mr. Drea: Then why not give him back 
his old one? 


Mr. Deans: Because it just isn’t the ar- 
rangement that we’ve come to. It’s not a 
matter of getting the old one or anything 
else. That just wasn’t the arrangement. It 
was nothing of any consequence. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I now ask what staff 
is Mr. Laws on? Is he attached to the as- 
sembly or to whom now? As I understand it, 
he used to be with Government Services. 


Mr. Deans: He still is. 
Mrs. Campbell: He still is. I see. Fine. 


Mr. Deans: So we can’t talk about him, 
unfortunately. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, we can talk about 
him in another ministry. 


Mr. Deans: Another day. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. Now, one of the 
reasons I’ve raised all of those issues about 
attitudes is because, as you know, part of 
the jurisdiction of the select committee is to 
discuss this building and who should operate 
it. I'm not going to speak to the committee, 
but my thinking has been that it should 
properly come under the Speaker, who is im- 
partial, non-partisan and who could ensure 
that the accommodation within this building 
was equal and appropriate for the members. 


I am a little concerned, I have to tell you 
quite frankly, as to whether that impartiality 
would reign if it comes under the Speaker in 
accordance with the questions which have 
been asked. But I think I should point out 
a few facts to you about the accommodations 
themselves as they presently are. 


Mr. Deans: If I may ask you, that really 
does fall, surely, within— 


Mr. Morrow: Government Services. 


Mr. Deans: —Government Services, as op- 
posed to the office here. I don’t think we 
even have anything to do with it at the 
moment, because I have never ever had to 


deal with it. 


Mrs. Campbell: Perhaps only in this respect, 
that I’m wondering if the extension of the 
assembly offices in any way curtails the 
availability of office space to the members. 


Mr. Deans: You mean the office used by 
the staff of the assembly? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Mr. Deans: I don’t know if the extension 
of it curtails any available space to members, 
but I think that the size of it before cer- 
tainly went a long way towards curtailing 
the efficiency of the office. It was much too 
small and they certainly did require additional 
space. I’d like to suggest to you that the 
matter of office space has been a problem 
since I came into the House. I bow to Mr. 
Singer. It probably was never a problem 
when he came in, but certainly has been 
since J— 


Mr. Singer: iit was never a problem. 


Mr. Deans: Anyway, I want to suggest to 
you that since it’s a matter that’s currently 
before the select committee and is being 
dealt with by them, I wouldn’t think this an 
appropriate place to deal with it, and that 
rather we should only deal with it after they 
make their recommendations. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, I raised it. I think 
there were others who wish to raise it. If 
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I’m ruled out of crder, I’m perfectly satisfied 
with that ruling. But I would come back to 
the fact that a lot of what I may think when 
we deal with it has to do with how much 
impartiality there would be if any transfer 
were made. 


[4:30] 


Mr. Deans: Let me try this with you, and 
maybe not deal with the actual nitty-gritty 
of it. Mrs. Campbell, it seems to me that all 
matters pertaining to members should fall 
within the jurisdiction of the board, since 
the members are represented on the board— 


Mrs. Campbell: I would agree. 


Mr. Deans: —rather than fall within the 
jurisdiction of something called the Speaker’s 
Office. Okay? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Mr. Deans: That’s a personal opinion at 
this point that I would probably want to ex- 
press if we had a debate at some stage in 
the Legislature on the report of the select 
committee. It would be very difficult, since 
we don’t have any jurisdiction over the office 
allocation, we don’t have any jurisdiction over 
the building at the moment, for us to really 
give honest answers that would be of any 
consequence to anyone. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think perhaps what con- 
cerned me about it was the implication—I 
can’t go beyond that—that for example the 
$9,000 was arrived at by dint of the fact that 
the government made it clear that $9,000 for 
the secretaries was an outside figure, and if 
you are going to be subject to that sort of 
pressure again I have to consider that par- 
ticular aspect of it. I wonder if Mr. Deans 
was able to hear the question I put to him? 


Mr. Deans: To be honest with you, Mrs. 
Campbell, no. And though it may appear 
otherwise, maybe Mr. Morrow is eaually able 
to answer. I was trying to get an answer to 
your original question with regard to the rent 
for Mr. Singer. 


Mrs. Campbell: Good. 


Mr. Morrow: My answer to the question 
would be that I think perhaps the board, and 
Y’ll go as far as this—this is the meeting that 
I attended on it and so on—we didn’t perhaps 
follow the letter of the wording here in our 
select committee report to the Legislature 
that the salaries be commensurate with our 
secretaries here. We followed more along the 
line of what they were doing in Ottawa. We 
seemed to lay more emphasis all the time on 


what they were doing there, and although 
we went above their guidelines down there, 
up to $12,600, you see— 


Mr. Drea: There was a substantial argu- 
ment raised —and I don’t want to get into 
the merits of it again—by Mr. Martel the 
other night, that the committee just looked 
at the category “secretary,” and if they would 
have looked a little bit deeper into the fed- 
eral member’s office they would have seen 
some other pay scales for people who are 
doing essentially what’s out in the riding 
office. 


Mr. Morrow: I don’t recall us even looking 
at the category of what the secretaries were 
getting here. 


Mr. Deans: Oh, yes, we did. 
Mr. Morrow: Did you? 


Mr. Deans: At some considerable length, 
in fact. 


Mr. Morrow: The first line and the second 
line and the third line. The first was inter- 
mediate and the highest paid, eh? 


Mr. Deans: We looked at what the secre- 
tarial rates were— 


Mr. Morrow: I wasn’t at that meeting. 


Mr. Deans: —the trouble is this, Mrs. 
Campbell, if I were to engage now in a dis- 
cussion with you about the appropriate levels 
of salary— 


Mrs. Campbell: I wasn’t raising that ques- 
tion. That was discussed, rightly or wrongly. 
What I was asking about was the implication 
that you stopped at the $9,000 because it 
was indicated to you that that is as far as 
the government would go. I am concerned if 
that happened, as to just what kind of board 
we have, and how free you are to make deci- 
sions within reason and certainly within your 
reasonable judgement. 


Mr. Deans: Let me say this to you. It’s 
always very difficult to judge how free you 
are to make decisions. I’m saying it in this 
way, because there are very few occasions 
when all three cabinet ministers are present. 
Quite frequently we operate with one cabinet 
minister. So the weight of the voting on the 
board when it has to take place isn’t neces- 
sarily always on the side of the government 
as opposed to the government support and 
the other caucuses. 

Ii’s like everything else. Someone could 
ask who influenced me to decide this or 
that or something else. I don’t know how it’s 
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done. I think the board operates quite well. 
There’s a fair if not absolute freedom to the 
board members to express their personal 
opinions. 

I don’t think anyone could deny that a 
cabinet minister coming from a Management 
Board meeting, for example, having dealt 
with restriction on spending would come to 
the Board of Internal Economy and not have 
some difficulty shucking all of those restric- 
tions and dealing differently. I think that’s 
true. But then the debate surely should be 
whether or not we restructure the board; 
whether, if the board is to be truly repre- 
sentative of the Legislature and the Legis- 
lature alone, that we restructure it so that 
the cabinet representation is perhaps some- 
what less and the representation of the mem- 
bers as a whole is somewhat more. 


If that were done then you've got to under- 
stand—and you do understand I’m sure—the 
members of the Legislature would then have 
to assume all of the responsibility for all of 
the expenditures of the board on behalf of 
the other members and themselves. That's 
fine. I’m prepared to assume that responsi- 
bility. I think maybe that position could be 
put forward, that the cabinet, as a cabinet, 
be represented by a member of the cabinet 
of its choosing and that the caucuses be 
represented in a different ratio so that the 
members are represented adequately by rep- 
resentation on the board. 


I want you to remember that at the time 
the Board of Internal Economy was initially 
set up there was no opportunity for opposi- 
tion representation at all. 


Mrs. Campbell: I know that. 


Mr. Deans: It was only after some con- 
siderable debate in the Legislature that we 
were able to convince the government of that 
day, if the board were to be impartial it 
made sense to have representation from the 
other caucuses, and we did it. 


That day has now gone and the board 
is taking on different functions and different 
responsibilities. Maybe it’s now time to take 
a look at whether it need be restructured 
again in order to bring about a greater 
degree of freedom. That’s not in any way in- 
tended to say that we don’t have that free- 
dom; it just is very difficult. I’m saying I 
don’t know. When we sit down to talk about 
things, most things are dealt with on their 
merits, I think. 


Mr, Morrow: I can honestly say, to reply 
to Mrs. Campbell, that we have never had 
direction at any board meeting. I don’t at- 


tend them all, but I’ve never heard of any 
direction from any cabinet minister to the 
effect that this is what the government would 
like. We all talk freely all on our own and 
I’ve never detected any government direc- 
tion as to what should be done and what 
should not be done. I can honestly say that. 


Mr. Deans: Let me go further with you. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’m a bit sceptical at that 
point. 


Mr. Deans: You can be sceptical if you 
like. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s just a feeling. 


Mr. Deans: I know the feeling and that’s 
the feeling of unhappiness that seems to pre- 
vail. I assume the members of the cabinet 
are given the agenda at the same time that 
I am. I get it when I walk in in the morning. 
It would be very difficult unless they're being 
given prior information, which I’m sure 
they’re not, for them to come to any decision 
with regard to any item on the agenda. We 
deal with matters almost immediately. Very 
rarely do we defer decisions, although on 
occasion we have to. 


Mr. Drea: How do you get the things for 
your agenda? What’s the procedure? 


Mr. Deans: There is a book given to each 
OF tis 


Mr. Drea: No, I don’t mean that way. I 
mean how does a particular item get from 
a member to the agenda? 


Mr. Deans: If I want something on the 
agenda, I phone downstairs and say, “I want 
this on the agenda for the next meeting.” 


Mr. Drea: No, that’s you, you're on the 
board. 


Mr. Deans: I assume when the members of 
my caucus want things on the agenda they 
say to me: “Here’s something we think you 
should have on the agenda.” I ask why. They 
tell me, and I say okay and phone down and 
say: “Put this on the agenda, please.” 


Mr. Morrow: From time to time admini- 
strative matters come before the board that 
the administration places on the agenda and 
the board has to deal with them and decide 
on policy. 


Mr. Deans: I want to urge you to do 
something, Damn it, the board is new—I keep 
saying that but it’s really important, Don't 
create on the board a sense of partisanship 
that hasn’t been there before. 
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Mr. Drea: We're not. 


Mr. Deans: No, I’m asking everybody, 
though, not to. 


Mr. Drea: All I’m asking is how things get 
there. 


Mr. Deans: Yes, I know and I’m not ad- 
dressing myself to your request at all, I’m 
saying it in general. It is difficult enough to 
walk out of the Legislature after arguing 
with a minister about something, walk down- 
stairs and sit down and deal in an absolutely 
unpartisan way with other matters. That's 
hard enough; but if people are walking 
around the building believing that the board 
somehow or other deals in a party sense with 
all the matters brought before it, then we 
ane going to have a lot of trouble. It isn’t that 
way. If people do bring their prejudices with 
them, which they no doubt can from time 
to time, that’s a human failing; but that’s 
nothing to do with direction or otherwise. 
If we make mistakes, then it is our fault. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
sum up. I think the answers given by Mr. 
Deans really leave me with a great deal of 
concern. I asked, I think, specifically—per- 
haps I can now ask it one more time—perhaps 
I should ask two questions: One, was the 
matter of the secretaries’ salaries raised and 
settled at one meeting? Secondly, was there 
any information given to the board that the 
$9,000 would be all that would be accepted? 


Mr. Deans: No. 
Mrs. Campbell: No? Fine. 


Mr. Deans: To the second question, no, To 
the first one, my recollection is it took two 
meetings. 


Mrs. Campbell: Fine. 
Mr. Chairman: Is that all, Mrs. Campbell? 
Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Mr, Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
number of points I want to raise, I want to 
say to begin with that I think our rather 
tempestuous session last week was probably 
neces because it expressed the frustration 
that back-benchers of all parties have felt 
with the way this place works. I think the 
discussion and the tone going on today is also 
necessary because it is on the record. 

When Mr. Deans and Mr. Morrow go off 
to the Board of Intemal Economy or when 
members of the government consider what’s 
happening with the Legislature; or, for that 
matter when the media and those devoted 


people who read Hansard look at the esti- 
mates here, I think there are some serious, 
important questions which need; to be raised. 

I think also it’s interesting that Mr, Gregory 
is here from the select committee on the 
Camp report, as are Mrs. Campbell and I. I 
think it’s important that some of these matters 
be aired now and put on the record so 
people can look at them. 

We face the danger on the Camp commis- 
sion that we will report but there will have 
been no preparatory work done in order to 
get people to understand what the report is 
all about. There is, therefore, a risk in that 
situation that people will, sort of out of 
hand, say: “No, we can’t go along with 
that”; or “We can’t go along with this”; and 
the work of many months—both by the com- 
missioners and by our own select committee 
—will go down the drain as a consequence. 

As @ general comment—and this is a series 
of general comments, Mr, Chairman—the 
Legislature has been the forgotten branch 
of government in Ontario for a very long 
time. That was certainly the message of the 
Camp commission when it prepared its report. 
It has been the forgotten branch and it has 
therefore grown less and less capable of 
exercising its functions in an increasingly com- 
plex society and at a time of increasing size 
of government. 

The Camp commission noted that back in 
1867 the Ontario government had annual 
expenditures of slightly over $1.3 million. It 
had less than 200 employees, It had a 
cabinet of five ministers, including the 
Premier, and there was a Legislature of 82 
members, I don’t exactly know the capacity 
of the members to oversee what went on in 
government, but nevertheless there was one 
MPP for every 2% civil servants so they 
couldn’t have done too much wrong without 
it being noticed. 

In 1974, the budget was up to $10 billion; 
the population up to eight million; and the 
number of employees of the government, in- 
cluding those of Crown corporations, provin- 
cial enterprises and so on, about 140,000. 
There were about 27 ministers. Now we have 
a $12 billion budget and the other situations 
are very much the same—the number of em- 
ployees and that kind of thing. 

The resources available, however, haven't 
kept pace. I want to talk a bit about re- 
sources and, I have to say it, I want to talk 
toward the end about a rather touchy and 
sensitive matter, the matter of pay for 'MPPs. 


Both of these matters involved money. In 
other words, if you want to have an adequate 
Legislature which can properly scrutinize 
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legislation, and if you want to have members 
of the Legislature who can effectively exer- 
cise oversight on the work of government, 
then you are going to have to put more re- 
sources into the hands of the Legislature, into 
the hands of the Board of Internal Economy 
before us today. 

[4:45] 

Our problem is that the Legislature has 
been under restraint for a very long time, 
while government has not been in any real 
sense, at a time when we are trying to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the Legislature. 
That means that, relatively speaking, the 
spending that it gets is going to have to in- 
crease faster than the ten per cent guideline 
on overall government spending or other 
guidelines that may happen to exist. We are 
in a catch-up situation. We may quite liter- 
ally have to talk about doubling the resources 
that are spent on the Legislature in order 
that it can do an effective job. 


Now doubling—if you wanted to talk about 
doubling, I just mention that off the top of 
my head—that means raising the total for the 
Office of the Assembly over the next couple 
of years from $12.5 million to the range $20 
million or $25 million per annum. 


That, however, is an extraordinarily small 
proportion of the overall provincial budget. 
It means moving the expenditures on the 
democratic side of government from one one- 
thousandth of the provincial budget to per- 
haps one six-hundredth or one seven-hun- 
dredth. In other words, in order to have an 
adequate Legislature, we need 'to devote may- 
be $1 in every six or seven hundred of gov- 
ernment expenditure to the Legislature and 
not the present ratio. 


The fact is that in very many ways—they 
were expressed with passion the other night, 
I hope I can express them with dispassion to- 
day—the functions of control and oversight 
and scrutiny of legislation which we are 
meant to perform are handicapped by the 
inadequate facilities and resources that are 
put at our disposal. 


I don’t want to speak at great length on 
these things, but I think we can all produce 
our own particular stories: 


The members who too often drive to the 
Legislature because they can make a few dol- 
lars by the mileage on their car. That is 
something that the out-of-town members do 
quite commonly, Mrs. Campbell. 


The scramble that MPPs get into when 
they are trying to get together informa- 
tion for a bill, the difficulties they get into 
when they go up to legislative counsel to get 
a bill drafted and are told that they are sorry 


but we are not prepared to do it now because 
we are busy with government legislation. The 
problems that members run into when they 
phone up a civil servant and are told: “I’m 
sorry that is a sensitive matter, I work for the 
government”; meaning the Conservative 
Party, rather than working for the govern- 
ment, that is the government which is gov- 
erned by all of the MPPs in the House. 


Quite literally, the problems that one gets 
into and the enormous amount of time we 
waste: On such inanities as Sean Conway’s 
difficulties in getting a tape recorder; for ex- 
ample my difficulties over four or five years 
in getting a typewriter because I happen to 
have been a journalist and was always ac- 
customed to having a typewriter in my office; 
but that was not allowed in this place. 


I have to say, now that I am free of it, I 
have to say that more than half of the 
opposition caucuses are working in offices 
that do not have windows. They are working 
in airless cubicles. I worked in one for a 
period of four years, They are about nine 
and a half feet wide and they are about 16 
feet long. The air-conditioning or air- 
cooling system is crappy and quite unreliable. 
You are often too hot; and if you aren't too 
hot you are too cold. Your secretary -works 
in a little corner just outside with absolutely 
no more room than can, stretched, include a 
desk, a chair and maybe a couple of filing 
cabinets. When you have been around for 
four years, as I have, you may get an office 
with a window; and that was my main motiva- 
tion for running again this time—that if I 
won and if we did well, I might get a window 
through seniority. 


Mr. Shore: Did you get one? 
Mr. Cassidy: I got a window, yes. 


Mr. Shore: What are you going to do next 
time? 


Mr. Cassidy: Well, get two fluorescent 
lights in my office rather than one. 


Mr. Martel: An office, 10 by 10. 


Mr. Deans: And the next time he wants a 
window with a view. 


Mrs. Campbell: Point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. I started to discuss the matten of 
accommodation and Mr. Deans intervened 
to say that it was inappropriate for us ito 
discuss it, May I therefore ask why there is 
such a wide discrepancy between my position 
on accommodation and the intervention of 
Mr, Deans, and Mr. Cassidy’s discussion on 
accommodation? 
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Mr. Chairman: I understand that it is out 
of order to discuss accommodation on this 
item, 


Mr. Deans: Mrs. Campbell, I’m sorry, I 
wouldn’t want you to think I was discrimin- 
ating. It wasn’t that at all. I thought Mr. 
Cassidy was only making reference to that 
as one of a number of things. I wasn’t aware, 
and I didn’t think he was going to go into 
detail on the accommodation, 

I may have misunderstood you. I thought 
that you intended to go into some detail on 
accommodation, I suggested since the matter 
was before the select committee and since 
the matter was involved within ithe jurisdic- 
tion of the Ministry of Government Services, 
and since there was no money or anything 
in these estimates to deal with it, that I 


didn’t think it appropriate. 


Mr. Drea: If I could speak to that. I’m not 
accusing you of being discriminatory, Cer- 
tainly Mr, Cassidy, when he started off, made 
it quite plain he was going to talk about a 
whole lot of things before the select com- 
mittee and said why. He said as a member 
he wanted the board to be forewarned about 
some of the things that would be coming 
up. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right, and I think it’s 
important that this be done. Perhaps other 
members may want to do it as well. Mr. 
Robarts, who is fairly expert on _ these 
matters— 


Mr. Martel: Might I ask, before we go on, 
where the rest of the cabinet ministers on 
this board are today? Have they gone again? 


Mr. McCague: They were out with you. 


Mr. Martel: No, they weren’t out witb 
me. 


Mrs, Campbell: May I say that the chair- 
man advised all members of the meeting and 
requested that they be here, I don’t think 
the chairman can do more than that. 


Mr. Morrow: Mr. Auld has estimates in 
the House and Mr. Snow is out of town on an 
engagement. I think he went to Ottawa. I 
ane speak for Bob Welch. I can’t speak 
\ior— 


Mr. Martel: The boy sleuth is roaming 
around, 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I want to ex- 
press to you that I am upset by the fact that 
the government members apart from Mr. 
Morrow—I beg your pardon, that the cabinet 


ministers who are repreventatives on the 
Board of Internal Economy did not choose 
to be present today, It's been known when 
estimates are up in other cases for a minister 
to cancel the kinds of engagements that are 
mentioned here. 

Mr. John Robarts, who is truly an expert 
on some of these matters about representation, 
delivered a speech the other day to the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. It followed 
on a survey of political life in Metropolitan 
Toronto, which is an interesting piece of 
research that I recommend to members of 
the board. They carried out this research 
into pay and working conditions of local 
councillons. They realized that that had an 
enormous inflwence on the effectiveness of 
the way the local councils worked, He said 
he began to realize as he did his hearings 
that a number of the concerns that had been 
expressed were central to a review such as 
mine, because the elected represenitatives are 
the key and the pivot on which the whole 
structure depends. If they are overworked and 
underpaid, how can a taxpayer expect them 
to perform effectively in making decisions 
that involve millions of dollars and thousands 
of livesP If they are wasting their time on 
administrative trivia, either as individuals or 
as councils—for councils we have legislatures 
—should we not be examining the circum- 
stances which lead them to do this? In fact 
he went ahead and did just that. 


Mr. Martel: I wish he had said that when 
he was Premier. 


Mr. Deans: It is certainly a change in 
view. 


Mr. Cassidy: The comments of course are 
certainly germane to this place as well. 


Mr. Drea: Now you are on aldermen; 
that’s what you are talking about here. 


Mr. Cassidy: It is pretty comparable though. 
Mr. Robarts also pointed out that the mix 
of occupations found on councils did not fully 
reflect the proportion of those occupations in 
the work force in general. A much higher 
than normal percentage of people in the pro- 
fessions, in business, in the law and who were 
either retired or housewives, are on local 
councils than in the population as a whole. 
There was a decided absence of people in 
white collar and blue collar salaried and wage 
earning jobs. 


One must conclude, therefore, that a num- 
ber of people in a variety of occupational 
groups are dissuaded from seeking local office 
because of the financial insecurity involved 
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or because of other factors. He went on to 
say: 

I would expect that this situation might 
be found at other levels of government in 
Canada as well. It would be wise to keep 
this factor in mind when we hear com- 
plaints about the steps that are proposed 
to improve the financial rewards of serving 
as an elected representative. If we expect 
our elected bodies to be fully represen- 
tative of their communities, we must try to 
overcome, somewhat, the obstacles faced 
by many socio-economic groups in becom- 
ing involved in politics. 

There’s one other quote I would like to make 
from this report, which found that in general 
these fellows, even those who had other 
jobs—about half of the local ‘councillors had 
other jobs—averaged between 43 hours a 
week on municipal work for an ordinary 
alderman, up to 65 hours for controllers and 
executive aldermen, and 75 hours a week for 
mayors. And they don’t have to go away 
from their families at night. I think most of 
us would recognize now, that being an MPP 
is a full-time job, that probably you get the 
same kind of range of work-week for people 
in this job. I have to tell you that there are 
many people in our caucus whose work-week 
is less than 50 or 55 hours per week. 
He winds up by saying: 

Political life in Metropolitan Toronto is 
extremely demanding on the time of the 
politicians, particularly those with local 
executive responsibilities and/or Metro 
council membership. Aside from wondering 
how effective they can be, given the work- 
load, one must also wonder about the 
effect of this workload on family life and 
personal health for these people. 


Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that those 
comments are also germane to what we do 
here. When the session is on, we work a 
hectic pace; and when the session is off, we 
are catching up in our constituencies with 
things we left undone while the session 
was on. 


We have the demands of our constituencies. 
We have the demands of our local riding 
associations. We have the demands of legis- 
lation and estimates in the Legislature. If 
we are at all active in our party, we have 
the demands of policy formation, possibly 
working for a candidate in something like 
the leadership convention that occurred re- 
cently in the Liberal Party. We carry out 
party engagements across the province — 
speaking engagements, mini-caucuses and that 
kind of thing. 


If we are diligent we try to inform our- 
selves on the policy areas for which we are 
responsible as critics or in which we are 
taking an interest. There is a constant need, 
often ignored, of trying to keep in contact 
with interest groups and other interested 
parties and people. Somewhere in all of 
that it would be nice for us to have some 
time for our wives, for our children and 
perhaps for ourselves. 


Mr. Deans: Or our husbands. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, 
husbands. 


Mr. Cassidy: And husbands; that’s correct. 
But let’s face it: It isn’t a simple 40-hour-a- 
week job where we are ripping off the public, 
and I have to say that most people tend to 
agree that the facilities we have to work with 
are inadequate. 


I can see additional problems. For example, 
we have research support in our caucus, 
which is certainly more generous than it used 
to be but which consists of eight or nine 
capable people who are up against a govern- 
ment of 60,000 or 70,000 civil servants and 
other people supporting the ministry. The 
result is that most of the average back- 
benchers in my caucus have very little access 
to the work done by research staff. Despite 
the introduction of constituency offices, I can 
tell you that the average MPP of any party 
simply cannot afford to have his secretary 
devote much time to being a personal as- 
sistant or a research assistant. 

If you do any research at all, you are 
either lucky to get somebody who does it 
for you outside or you do it yourself. You 
sit here in meetings like this one, scribbling 
away and trying to get your thoughts into 
order so that you can deliver matters in a 
coherent kind of way. You have to contend 
as well with an attitude expressed around 
here, which basically is anti-MPP or anti- 
member. 

I said the other night that, when we visited 
the clerk, Alistair Fraser, in Ottawa, the first 
thing he said to our committee was: “We 
are here to serve the members.” That is not 
the case here, Mr. Chairman, and it is some- 
thing that I hope the Board of Internal 
Economy looks at very seriously. 

[5:00] 

To give a simple example, if I happened 
to want to stay here last evening to work 
on in the evening and I happened to want 
to get away, because I was so full of the 
place—I couldn’t get a bite to eat after 4:30 
p.m. because neither the cafeteria nor the 


some of us have 
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legislative restaurant was open for the needs 
of members or staff who wanted to stick 
around. 


This afternoon when I came _ into this 
committee I had an urgent telephone call to 
make. I have to walk about 450 ft before 
I can get to a telephone in my office, which 
is private. There should be a telephone out 
here. Little things like that should be done 
in order to ensure that the members’ con- 
venience is served, in order to help them do 
a demanding job in a more effective kind of 
way. 


Our committee will have a number of 
recommendations about the work of the legis- 
lative library. I think most people agree 
that the legislative library’s services are in- 
adequate, that they are not responsive to 
the members, and that a library which has 
the complete files of a congressional record 
from 1767 or 1776 ought perhaps instead 
to be carrying up-to-date collections of ma- 
terial in the areas which are of importance 
in today’s society in the Province of Ontario. 


In the same vein, I think we are coming 
very quickly to the need to have research 
support for the members directly as well as 
for the caucuses. That will probably take the 
form of having a research assistant or asso- 
ciate for each member. That is going to mean 
more spending. It is also, however, going to 
increase very substantially the amount of at- 
tention that members can give to the work 
of legislative scrutiny and scrutiny of ex- 
penditures in the Legislature. 


Take the number of hours that a member 
has to work in during the week—say 60 hours 
of effective work. I don’t know how that 
breaks down; maybe in my case that is taken 
up with 15 or 16 hours in the riding, about 
seven or eight hours of time in travelling, 
which includes time in reading, about 45 or 
50 effective hours during the four days I’m 
here. 


That 45 or 50 hours then, in turn, breaks 
down—you have five or six hours in question 
period and the time just before it and just 
afterwards; three or four hours in caucus; a 
certain number of hours in committee; and 
a certain number of hours in the Legislature, 
even if youre not involved in bills. By the 
time you take everything else away, you're 
left with maybe five or six or seven hours 
when you are actually in your office, at your 
desk, able to sit at the phone or able to do 
research for the areas for which you are 
responsible, and not more than that. Even 
then, in my case for example, people have 
been consulting me steadily about rent re- 
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view for the last two or three months; that 
can easily take up two or three hours the 
day that I come down to the Legislature 
when people are coming back from their 
constituencies. 


To have a research assistant with 35 or 40 
hours of effective time in a week, therefore, 
doesn’t just mean a small increase in research 
capability of the individual member, because 
he can give instructions to that research asso- 
ciate to go and do the things the member 
can’t do himself or herself. It can mean a 
very substantial increase in the capacity of 
the members of the caucuses to carry out 
that kind of overview. 


I won't talk about it at length, but I want 
to say that one of these days we have to get 
an attitude accepted by the government of 
access to information and openness of infor- 
mation which has not existed here in the 
past, and I would commend to the Conserva- 
tive government the very forthright and pro- 
gressive proposals that have been made by 
the noted Conservative from Peace River, Jed 
Baldwin, who has proposed precisely that 
kind of legislation before the federal parlia- 
ment. It’s clearly not anathema— 


Mr. Gregory: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman—and I’m sure Mike will agree—I 
think we agreed that we wouldn’t be deal- 
ing with matters that are being dealt with 


by the select committee on the Camp report. 


The last four or five points Mike has made 
have not yet been recommended to the 
House—there has been no decision made on 
them—but they are being dealt with by that 
select committee. 


I think Mr. Cassidy knows that and I 
don’t think we should be discussing or trying 
to influence the committee on those matters 
when some decision is going to be made on 
the recommendations to the House by the 
Camp commission. What we are discussing 
right now is no different from discussing the 
accommodation. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, the vote we 
have before us is a vote to provide for legis- 
lative requirements, and that includes the 
money to pay for members’ support services, 
caucus support services, press clippings, legis- 
lative library, sessional requirements, Hansard 
and so on and so forth. Surely these matters 
are therefore in order on these particular 
estimates. 


Mr. Gregory: Are you suggesting, then, if 
we deal with them here we can disband the 
select committee? 
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Mr. Cassidy: No I’m not. I will suggest 
later that I think that it’s desirable that this 
kind of discussion be carried out on a regular 
basis. Mr. Deans was talking about that in 
response to Mrs. Campbell. It’s possible there 
should be some kind of a committee of the 
Legislature on a permanent basis, looking 
into the matters of House management and 
members’ requirements— 


Mr. Gregory: Which is also one of the 
items we are discussing on the select com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Cassidy: Fine. But I would say, Mr. 
Chairman, to Mr. Gregory, I don’t know if 
he was here when I began my speech— 


Mr. Gregory: I was here all along. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay—that one of the reasons 
for raising these matters now is that while 
our committee has been discussing these mat- 
ters in public there has not been a Hansard 
record kept of our discussions and the atten- 
tion from other members of the Legislature 
has been modest. Therefore J think it’s useful 
to use this opportunity to ventilate fairly 
quickly— 


Mr. Gregory: You want to air it in case 
you lose that in committee. I’m still suggest- 
ing, Mr, Chairman, and I appeal to you to 
make a ruling on this— 


Mr. Cassidy: On a point of order— 


Mr. Gregory: You did say—I’m on the point 
of order at the present time, Mr. Cassidy. I’m 
suggesting to you, Mr. Chairman, with all 
respect, that these matters are being dealt 
with. The very matters that Mr. Cassidy is 
discussing are being dealt with by the select 
committee. I appeal to you to make a ruling. 


Mr. Chairman: Is this— 


Mr. Deans: May I speak on the point of 
order? 


Vd like to clear up one matter. When I 
referred to Mrs. Campbell’s comments and 
also to Mr. Cassidy’s comments with regard 
to accommodation, the select committee was 
but one aspect of it. The more important 
aspect was that it wasn’t rightfully before 
this committee since it was under Govern- 
ment Services. That is my concern. Whatever 
is being referred to that falls outside the 
jurisdiction of this committee is— 


Mr. Drea: That’s the point I was going to 
raise. 


Mr. Deans: It certainly would be out of 
order, and that’s why I asked Mrs. Campbell 


if it wouldn’t be better that she raise it in 
the Government Services estimates. 


Mr. Gregory: Right, I would agree— 


Mr. Chairman: Is this the only chance that 
the members have to discuss this point? If so 
then— 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes, it is. 


Mr. Gregory: Mr. Chairman, in all fairness, 
the select committee will be coming into the 
House for all members to—yes, the report for 
the select committee will be coming into the 
House— 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, before you 
rule, I want to speak to the point of order. 
Mr. Cassidy is right on. These are the esti- 
mates for the forthcoming year which are 
presently before the Legislature for approval. 
Surely Mr. Cassidy has a right to discuss any 
item where there are going to be funds ex- 
pended in the months ahead— 


Mr. Drea: If they're not— 


Mr. Martel: He surely has a right to talk 
to any issue that’s involved in any of these 
expenditures, 


Mr. Gregory: Well he is not talking on such 
an issue, With all due respect, Mr. Martel, 
he is not. He is talking about things that 
have not so far been suggested, other than as 
items being dealt with by the select com- 
mittee. There has been no suggestion other 
than that they be part of this expenditure 
this year. 


Mr. Martel: I’m sure he was making refer- 
ence to— 


Mr. Chairman: I think we'll let him carry 
on. 


Mr. Drea: Let me speak to that, Mr. 
Chairman. First of all, there is a select 
committee which does at the moment have 
de facto jurisdiction over this. It has its own 
meetings. Secondly, there is not a single 
estimate on this page that is being talked 
about at this moment. 


Mr. Martel: Don’t make irrational state- 
ments when the facts are before you. 


Mr. Drea: I don’t make irrational— 


Mr. Cassidy: I am very puzzled with this, 
because this—I’m speaking— 


Mr. Drea: I have no quarrel—when Mr. 
Cassidy started out; at that time he was 
speaking in very general terms. In the last 
couple of minutes he has become very 
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specific, I commend this. The jurisdiction 
isn’t with this committee. First of all, any 
of the specific complaints he has brought up 
are within the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Government Services. 


Mr. Martel: No. 
Mr, Drea: Oh yes they are. 


Mr, Cassidy: Research is a caucus support 
services. 


Mr. Shore: I think you've ruled on that, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, Youre speaking under 
item 8, cawcus support services? 


Mr. Cassidy: That was the intention, yes. 
Mr. Chairman: Carry on. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr, Chairman, I want to say, 
as someone with the occasional reputation for 
making fairly long speeches, I'm going 
through this quite briefly. I’m nearing the 
end of some of the general points that I 
wanted to raise, and I had the intention of 
putting some specific matters on the record 
in relation to members’ pay. This is another 
area of frustration and difficult to talk 
about, but which I think has got to be raised. 
Also, in deference to the ruling of the Chair- 
man I had some elaboration on the matter of 
the space allocations in the building. I will 
give only one, and I will leave that matter 
to Government Services’ estimates. 

That one is the fact that the average space 
per member, according to a fairly precise 
calculation, is 350 sq ft for each Conserva- 
tive, including sessional offices and ministers; 
240 sq.ft for each New Democrat; and 220 
sq ft for each Liberal. In each case, that 
office accommodation must accommodate 
two people, not one, because it includes the 
member's secretary or it includes two support 
people or caucus people. 

I want to say too, and this is in reference 
to the Office of the Speaker, if you want to 
know where I’m being relevant, the Camp 
commission recommended unanimously that 
the Speaker should have the ultimate author- 
ity for the Legislative Building, the direction 
of its care and upkeep and the allocation of 
its space. I cannot understand why it is that 
members of the cabinet and the government 
have opposed themselves to that particular 
recommendation. Many of the frustrations 
and problems that we have, that were ex- 
pressed in the debate the other night—not 
just about the building, but about the whole 
attitude of the place and so on—will continue 


so long as it is a ministry of the government 
running this place like an antique, like a 
ZOO, 


Mr. Shore: Got to unionize. 


Mr. Drea: The allegations the other night 
were aimed, in all fairness, not at the Minis- 
try of Government Services— 


Mr. Cassidy: But at our people, okay. 


Mr. Drea: —but at the Office of the 
Speaker. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 


Mr. Drea: That’s where they were aimed. 
There wasn’t an unkind word for Govern- 
ment Services the other night. 


‘Mr. Cassidy: If it were in order, Mr. 
Chairman, which it isn’t, I would say that 
the Ministry of Government Services has got 
a lot to account for in this as well—an awful 
lot to account for—including specifically the 
fact that there is almost as much space given 
to the ministries in the Legislature— 


Mr. Chairman: You are out of order. Are 
you finished with your other comments? 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps I’m out of order on 
that point. Yes, okay. 

Tm trying to be co-operative, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I do not want this part of this 
session to become a kind of heated session, 
the way that we had the other day. 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, I’m a little confused. I’ve only sat in 
here for a few minutes. Are we dealing with 
all of vote 201, all of the sub-items at once, 
or are we dealing with them one at a time? 


Mr. Chairman: All of them. 


Mr. Singer: All of them at once; so any 
speaker can address himself to any item? 


Mrs. Campbell: We voted on all of them 
the last time. 


Mr. Singer: I just wanted to know what 
you 're— 


IMr. Chairman: It’s the limited time. 


'Mr. Singer: So you can bounce all over the 
place. 


Mr. Chairman: Just for a limited time. Just 
until nightfall. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, in the same 
vein, in terms of the kinds of difficulties that 
people have here and the kind of attitude 
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which is expressed towards the legislative 
side of things, this is a matter which I hope 
would come up before the Board of Internal 
Economy. 

I know that Mr. Bounsall had hoped to 
raise the fact that the staffs of the three 
caucuses are treated as temporary staffs and 
receive nothing comparable to the fringe 
benefits which are given to permanent em- 
ployees in the civil service. The comparability 
of their pay with whatever benchmark has 
been chosen in the civil service is certainly 
weakened by that. They're put in a position 
which no other employees of government face 
in terms of having to pay large portions o 
their fringe benefit costs directly rather than 
having them shared. 

And that, again, is symptomatic of the 
kinds of constant frustrations that we have. 
I can tell you, it may be advantageous to the 
government, 'Mr. Chairman, of which you're 
not a member, to have opposition members— 
because we form the bulk of the back- 
bench members in the House and are con- 
stantly frustrated by the situations under 
which we have to work. But I don’t think 
that it’s particularly fair, and I don’t think 
that it’s particularly valuable in ensuring that 
the legislative function works as it should. 


1 want to turn now, Mr. Chairman, to the 
area which I’m sure you'll agree is the most 
difficult one for any member to raise. That 
is the area of the remuneration of the mem- 
bers. It is always difficult to raise questions 
of pay if you are an MPP. Mr. Martel and I 
certainly experienced that when the Premier 
took some cheap shots at us in December 
after we quite legitimately began raising the 
matter on the select committee studying the 
Camp commission reports. MPPs are always 
going to be in an invidious position, because 
nobody else in quite such a public way is 
seen to be considering his or her own finan- 
cial situation as an MPP. If somebody’s run- 
ning a business and decides he’s going to 
give himself an extra $3,000 or $4,000, he 
makes the decision. It’s ratified by the board 
of directors which consists of a couple of 
cousins, his aunt and his wife and that’s the 
end of it. 


If somebody is in a trade union and they 
negotiate, the negotiations are carried out 
and eventually the result is published. People 
accept that organized employees will get 
adjustments of their wages or salaries on a 
fairly regular basis. If you judge by what the 
Premier had to say the other day it is accepted 
by all three parties that organized labour has 
a proper role and function to play in this 
society. One of those roles is advancing the 


economic interests of their members in a 
society which, among other things, tends to 
measure, for worse or for better, by money. 


Mr. Deans: Even the members of the 


press on occasion get increases. 


Mr. Cassidy: In fact, a number of them, 
I’m glad to say, are now members of the 
Newspaper Guild and have the protection of 
being members of a trade union. 


I started by talking about how this affects 
the effectiveness of the Legislature. In the 
long run, if you treat the Legislature shab- 
bily, whether that’s in terms of offices, facili- 
ties, resources, research assistants or pay, the 
Legislature, and the province therefore, as a 
whole, is going to suffer. The future of good 
candidates or the prospect of all three parties 
getting good candidates is affected if mem- 
bers are treated shabbily as regards remuner- 
ation and in a manner which is not in ac- 
cordance with what people can legitimately 
expect in the outside sector. 


The cabinet, prospective cabinet members 
or the supply thereof, is affected, whichever 
party it is, if you can’t get decent people to 
run; and obviously all parties have an interest 
in getting good people to run. As Mr. Robarts 
pointed out, a Legislature or a council will 
not represent fully all of the people whom it 
represents or governs if there are economic 
difficulties connected with getting in. If you 
have to have a business or an income or 
something like that on the side in order to 
survive in the Legislature, a lot of people 
just earning salaries or wages are simply not 
going to be able to afford to get in. 


[5:15] 


Mr. Drea: Do you honestly know anybody 
who went into this business to make money? 


Mr. Cassidy: No, I don’t think people went 
into it to make money. I want to come to 
that. 


What’s happening right now, when the 
three party leaders go around looking for 
candidates, and that’s an important function 
of a party leader, is they are offering to 
many of their candidates not only a drop in 
pay or an equivalent in pay to what theyre 
getting right now, but working conditions, 
hours, separation from family and that kind 
of thing which make the job far less interest- 
ing than what they’re doing right now. 


Mr. Drea: Did you take a drop in pay 
when you ran? 


Mr. Cassidy: Pardon? 
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Mr. Drea: You took a drop in pay when 
you ran. 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes, I did. 


Also they're offering a wage freeze; or a 
wage which has been frozen for three years 
since late 1973, and for which there is no 
imminent prospect of an adjustment. 


Let me put that in more specific terms. Let 
me talk about the point raised by Mr. Drea; 
and perhaps it’s a point Mrs. Campbell made 
as well. She has said she doesn’t believe there 
should be any adjustment of MPPs’ pay until 
after the next election. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I made it clear be- 
cause your member on the board rather 
accused both parties—that is the Tories and 
the Liberals—of not making our positions 
clear in advance of your statement. I rose 
on a point of privilege because we did make 
it clear. 


Mr. Cassidy: I happen to disagree with 
you on that point but certainly it’s a legi- 
timate point of view. 


It seems to me that MPPs should not re- 
quire to be paid as much as the best of them 
or as much as the leading deputy minister 
or something like that. It seems to me, 
though, that they can legitimately expect 
fairness in their treatment as far as pay and 
remuneration happen to be involved. 


I don’t even know exactly what fairness is. 
I would think, though, that the majority of 
MPPs, if asked—particularly opposition MPPs 
who do not have the benefits of having extra 
ministerial salaries and so on—would say that 
to have kept MPPs salaries frozen since Sep- 
tember, 1973, with no adjustment during that 
period of time, when the cost of living and 
wages and so on were going up by a very 
large amount, wasn’t fair. That’s the essential 
point I want to illustrate with some of the 
figures I want to put in here. 


There is another matter which is very con- 
fusing to people outside; and that is does a 
member actually earn $15,000 a year and get 
$7,500 in expenses, or does he earn $22,500 
a year and have a peculiar kind of tax break 
which is not accessible to other people in 
the society? There are about as many opin- 
ions on that one as there are members. 


Let me put some facts on the record now, 
without even commenting on that particular 
point. I guess I happen to think that mem- 
bers earn $22,500 but have rather extra- 
ordinary expenses, even though they don’t 
make up the full one-third of their salary. 


If the salary that MPPs get consists of that 
taxable portion of $15,000 a year, then MPPs 


now earn less that two-thirds of the families 
in Ontario. Their relative position has fallen 
from working part-time in 1969 when the 
sessions were normally about five months of 
the year, and being one of the best paid 
groups in Ontario’s society in the 1960s, to 
working more than full time in the latter 
part of the 1970’s and now earning only 25 
per cent more than the average family in- 
come in Ontario, Earning 25 per cent more, 
that is, if you take the $22,500 as being the 
full pay, and if you assume that there aren’t 
extraordinary expenses connected. 


Now this obviously brings the members 
into closer touch with the economic problems 
of our constituents, and that isn’t entirely a 
bad thing. On the other hand, it is some of 
the members who are affected more than 
others, since more than half of the present 
government caucus are ministers earning 
$18,000 a year, extra ministerial salaries plus 
some other generous perks, and not having 
the kind of side effects and aggravations that 
the rest of us experience. I believe that all 
but three of the government members have 
now some form of additional income through 
their positions as legislators because they are 
parliamentary assistants, because they are 
chairmen of committees, because they have 
positions on the St. Lawrence Parks Commis- 
sion, et cetera, et cetera. 


Mr. Martel: Who got left out? 

Mr. Gregory: Two of them are here. 
Mr. Cassidy: I believe it is only three. 
Mr. Martel: We have got them all. 


Mr. Morrow: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if 
the member for Ottawa Centre could name 
those three. I} am not sure of them, 


Mrs. Campbell: Here are two. 


Mr. Martel: We won't mention your pen- 
sions. 


Mr. Drea: There is one fellow who is not 
here too often, 


Mr. Laughren: He doesn’t like seatbelts 
either. 


Mrs. Campbell: Doesn’t like seatbelts. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, the contrast 
to that is that in both the Liberal and NDP 
caucuses, which have 36 and 38 members 
respectively, I think it is something like about 
six or seven members of each of those 
caucuses have some extra emolument con- 
nected with this job; and apart from the 
leader in each case, that is a very small extra 
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emclument, $3,000 or $4,000 and that is 
about all. 

When people came here I think they ex- 
pected to be treated not lavishly but fairly. 
In an inflationary period, I think some con- 
sideration needs to be given to the fact that 
in private life members who are here in the 
Legislature would have had both regular pay 
adjustments for the most part, and they also 
could have expected to have had promotions 
and increases in responsibility. 

Now as it happens in a_ parliamentary 
system, those promotions and increases in 
responsibility for the last 33 years have been 
open to members of only one political per- 
suasion. So the members of the opposition, 
who I am sure Mr. Drea would agree are at 
least of equal competence to members on the 
government side, have not had that kind of 
thing that would have happened normally 
outside. 

This fact of regular increases in pay, and 
also of promotions and increases in responsi- 
bility, it seems to me is particularly true for 
the kind of people we are getting into the 
Legislature now and that one hopes will con- 
tinue to get into the Legislature. In other 
words, you are looking for the most able and 
competent representatives to come into this 
place. After all, 25 people in any of the 
three caucuses could be called upon to form 
a cabinet this time a year or so hence when 
we have another government. 


Mr. Drea: You can’t buy the talent with 
money. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, you can’t buy it with 
money, I agree. And I don’t think you should 
try. But I suggest there should be a doctrine 
of fairness here and that there has not been 
fairness in the past. It particularly affects the 
members who don’t have private incomes, 
who don't happen to have a business which 
they can run on a part-time basis, who may 
have particular difficulties because of a very 
large riding, who may need to travel a dis- 
tance to and from town or who may have 
young families and therefore experience more 
difficulty in sending their wives out to work. 
That's not to speak of the fact, Mrs. Camp- 
bell, that the spouse— 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Chairman, would it be out 
of order if I were to ask the present speaker 
how long he intends to go on? 


Mr. Cassidy: Another 15 minutes and Ill 
be finished, okay? I have been waiting patient- 
ly to make this speech. 


Mr. Morrow: May I ask at the same time; 
I ran into a representative of the Ministry of 
Government Services outside in the hall and 
they would like to know whether they: should 
come back tonight or not because they are 
supposed to follow these estimates. Would 
this committee give them any guidance? 


Mr. Cassidy: I’m sure they cam go now, 
but I suspect they should come back this 
évening just in case; shouldn't they, Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: If the committee wants to 
give the Chairman any guidance on the time 
they want to finish, that’s perfectly all right 
with me. I would be glad to inform them. 


Mr. Morrow: There are a lot of people 
involved who would have to come back. 


Mr. Drea: It’s pretty difficult to rule since 
there already have been two interpretations 
by the Chair. There was another one while 
you were out. 


Mr. Deans: It does make some sense. How 
many people, really, have any indication how 
long we're likely to be? Does anybody have 
any feeling about it? 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Cassidy is raising some 
points that may take a lot of discussion. 


Mr. Cassidy: In that case let them go, 
Mr. Chairman. I have a feeling that we'll 
finish at 10 o’clock and there won’t be much 
time to start Government Services. 


Mr. Chairman: | just want to remind mem- 
bers that if we come back at 8 o’clock and 
finish at 9 o’clock and the other people aren't 
here, we lose that time. 


Mr. Cassidy: We may catch the last show- 
ing of “All the President’s Men.” 


Mrs. Campbell: Why don’t you have them 
here? 


Mr. Martel: It depends on whether the 
drinks are being served over the dinner hour. 


Mr. Deans: IJ think it is quite unfair to 
have them sitting outside. The chances are, 
from what I’m listening to, that we're going 
to go on for a reasonable period of time. 


Mr. Chairman: Is it agreeable with the 
committee that we inform them that they be 
prepared to come back on Tuesday? 


Mr. Cassidy: I would say so, Mr. Chair- 
man. I don’t want to be too confined. 


Mr. Deans: I’m sure we could encourage 
someone to speak a little longer. 
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Mr. Chairman: You may continue, Mr. 
Cassidy. 


Mr. Cassidy: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
{ was saying just before the interruption that 
obviously all of this particularly affects cer- 
tain members who have young families, 
whose wives have to stay at home, who don’t 
want to send a spouse out to work and so 
on. 


I want to give some figures now to point 
out that the incomes of the members of the 
Legislatures have been falling behind dras- 
tically at the same time their work has been 
increasing very substantially—in this province, 
just this province. 


Mr. Drea: Just this one. 


Mr. Cassidy: I don’t want to make com- 
parisons with elsewhere, except that the two 
Legislatures most comparable with this one 
are Quebec and the federal government. And 
without even looking up the figures, they are 
streets ahead of this particular place. 


Mr. Drea: We're one of the last of the big- 
time spenders. 


Mr. Laughren: You're one of them, Frank. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, this raises the 
other point which is we are in a catch-up 
situation. We have gotten ourselves into a box 
where if it is recommended by an indepen- 
dent commission, or whatever, that there be 
a fairly substantial adjustment in MPP 
salaries, what everybody will see will be the 
headline which will have numbers that will 
make your hair turn grey. 


Mr. Martel: That’s what happened in the 
federal service. 


Mr. Cassidy: Which is what happened in 
the federal parliament and is liable to happen 
here as well. The main comparisons I’m go- 
ing to make are with 1969. 


Mrs. 
Deans? 


Campbell: You're agreeing, Mr. 


Mr. Deans: Mrs. Campbell, I don’t even 
know why you would ask the question. Is 
that a question for which there ought to be 
an answer forthcoming? 


[5:30] 
Mr. Morrow: No, just an interjection. 


Mr. Cassidy: The main comparison I'll 
make is with 1969, Mr. Chairman. The other 
period to compare with would be from 1973 
on. Since there’s been no increase in legisla- 
tive salaries since 1973, it’s pretty hard to 


make much of a comparison there except to 
just say what has happened. 


In 1969, the median family income in 
Canada was $8,000 a year. That’s the 50 per 
cent mark. Half the families earned more 
and half the families earned less. The aver- 
age family income was $8,927. That was the 
year in which the legislative salaries in On- 
tario were raised to $18,000 a year. I’ve 
looked through the records. There was essen- 
tially no discussion at all at that time of the 
quantum and clearly there was no particular 
problem at that time with the amount of pay 
that was chosen. 


Now, between 1969 and 1973, Mr. Chair- 
man, the median salary in Canada, the 
median family income went up 43 per cent 
and the legislative salary was raised in 1973 
by 25 per cent.: In 1973 the median and 
average incomes in Canada were $11,442 and 
$12,532 per annum. And in Ontario, for which 
the figures are available in 1973 but not be- 
fore—and all these figures all come from 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corp.—the 
median and average incomes were $12,755 
and $13,721. The legislative salary in that 
year was raised to $22,500. 


In 1976, the legislative salary remains at 
$22,500. I’ve done an estimate of the median 
and average family incomes in the province 
this year, based on figures that were tabled in 
the resources committee last week by Mr. 
Rhodes. They were carried out by his re- 
searchers and are reasonably reliable. The 
estimated median income in Ontario in 1976 
is $18,400. Half the families earn more than 
$18,400 and half of them earn less. The 
estimated average family income this year is 
$19,600. That is the average. 


The median income and the average in- 
come in Ontario have risen by about 42 per 
cent or 43 per cent between 1973 and 1976. 
The legislative income has risen by not a 
penny between 1973 and 1976. If you take 
the period from 1969 to 1976, I'll just give 
percentages now. I can back them up if any- 
body wants them. They may be wrong by one 
per cent or two per cent either way, but 
they are basically accurate. 


The picture is the following: Between 1969 
and 1976 the median family income across 
Canada rose by 107 per cent. In Ontario it 
would have risen by pretty much the same 
amount. It has slightly more than doubled. 
In that seven-year period, the average wage, 
measured by the industrial composite of DBS, 
rose by 82 per cent. In that period, the con- 
sumer price index rose by 56 per cent. In 
that period the legislative income, the income 
of MPPs, rose by 25 per cent. 


So while incomes were rising in a range 
from 80 per cent to 100 per cent and prices 
were rising around 55 per cent or 56 per 
cent, MPPs’ pay was rising by 25 per cent. 


Mr. Shore: It was on the merit system. 


Mr. Cassidy: Maybe, Marvin. In 1978, two- 
thirds of Ontario families earned less than 
$15,000 a year, and an MPP may have 
seemed reasonably rewarded when that was 
his basic salary and he had a generous ex- 
pense allowance as well. In 1976, two-thirds 
of Ontario families earned more than $14,500 
per year, according to Mr. Rhodes. One-third 
earned more than $22,000 per year, accord- 
ing to the updated CMHC figures worked out 
by the Ministry of Housing. 

I can give other comparisons which I think 
are instructive. These are figures that were 
given to me by Mr. J. A. Jackson, who is 
the executive secretary for senior appoint- 
ments and compensation in the Civil Service 
Commission. I asked him about programme 
executives in the civil service, and there are 
about 500 or 600 of them. They range from 
deputy ministers down to branch directors 
and executive directors and people like that. 
He did some research for me in order to see 
how. the pay of programme executives com- 
pared, which is a job something comparable 
to what we do here, I would suggest, demand- 
ing the same kind of competence compared 
with MPPs. 


In 1969, they took 833 programme execu- 
tives who’d been in the civil service for more 
than five years in 1969 and measured how 
they had done. In 1969, ithey were earning 
$17,120 and the MPP’s salary was $18,000 a 
year, including expenses. The pay on average 
of those programme executives was up to 
$19,000 and a bit in 1970; to an average of 
$21,439 in 1971; to an average of $23,783 in 
1972, and to an agerage of $26,393 per 
annum in 1978. 

In 1973, the MPPs who had been getting 
$18,000 were raised to $22,500. Instead of 
heing ahead of the average for executives, 
they had fallen after their adiustment to 
being $4,000 behind. In 1974, that pay for 
programme executives rose to $30,600. At 
present, roughly speaking, and it’s hard to 
estimate exactly what has happened there, 
theyre up to around $34,000 a year. MPPs 
are still at $22,500 a year. 


Mr. Drea: Now you know why there is a 


$2 billion deficit. 


Mr. Cassidy: From leading these fellows 
by $1,000 per annum, the MPPs’ salary now 
lags the average salary of programme execu- 
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tives who’ve been in the government for a 
while by about $12,000 a year. Or, putting it 
another way, between 1969 and 1976 the 
average pay of senior executives in the civil 
service increased by 100 per cent and the 
pay of MPPs increased by 25 per cent. 


Mr. Gregory: You're giving us some good 
arguments for restraint. 


Mr. Cassidy: That may be, but it hasn’t 
been exercised in the past by the government. 
In addition, I would suggest to you that 
between 1969 and 1976, for example—let’s 
talk about that question—the average for 
programme executives with the ministry rose 
by 100 per cent. I just gave figures that said 
that in that same period of time the average 
family income across Canada rose by 107 per 
cent and the average wage rose by 82 per 
cent. 

The programme executives, who on average 
got an increase of about 100 per cent, were 
within the range. They may have been 10 
per cent too much, but you can’t say theyre 
getting half as much again as they should 
have. Their relative position is roughly in 
line with the increases in other wages and 
salaries across the country. 


Mr. Drea: Except they contributed to it. 
Their wage is going up. They were contri- 
buting on the average of measurement gaps. 


Mr. Cassidy: Maybe, but if Mr. Drea wants 
to argue that the MPPs’ pay freeze should 
continue, then I would suggest that he and 
his government go to the 60,000 employees 
in the government and say, “We're going to 
put you under a freeze as well.” It’s quite 
obvious 'to me, had there been a pay freeze 
for government employees over the last two 
or three years, that there is absolutely no 
question that that pay freeze should have 
been shared by members in the Legislature of 
all parties. 


Mr. Drea: I have never heard you raise 
that question on the floor where it could have 
been given widespread distribution to the 
civil service. 


Mr. Cassidy: The point is that we in the 
New Democratic Party happen to believe that 
people who work for the public service should 
be equitably treated. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s one reason we have a 
good civil service in Ontario. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. We happen to 
believe that the collective bargaining process 
should be respected. They should have the 
right to bargain through their union. In gen- 
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eral, the settlements that have come down 
have been okay. I haven’t noticed Mr. Drea 
getting up and angrily attacking the settle- 
ments which have been agreed to, may it be 
noted, by the ministry and by the govern- 
ment— 


Mr. Drea: My friend, I am not attacking the 
settlements— 


Mr. Cassidy: —and for which the funds have 
been agreed to by the Legislature. 


Mr. Drea: I am just pointing out to you 
that youre using a very specious argument 
to try to double the members’ pay in one day, 
and it’s that simple. 


Mr. Cassidy: I will come to that in a min- 
ute. I’m glad that the member is listening so 
attentively. I started this speech and I prob- 
ably will go on unil 6 o’clock. I apologize but 
I want to get these matters on the record and 
I think that it’s important. 


Mr. Drea: Oh, are they ever going to be on 
the record! 


Mr. Cassidy: And I bear in mind, as well, 
Mr. Chairman, that there are obvious political 
risks to any member who has the temerity to 
talk about this very sensitive matter of mem- 
bers’ pay. There will be some MPPs who are 
willing to take shots at the question and say, 
“There they go, the New Democrats; they are 
two-faced and hypocritical, because when you 
get around it, they want to dig into the pub- 
lic trough again,” and things like that. And 
that will be said— 


Mr. Drea: Are you talking about yourself or 
are you talking about your party? 


Mr. Cassidy: I am talking personally; I am 
not talking with the authorization of my cau- 
cus. 


Mr. Drea: Okay, but you just said that peo- 
ple are going to take shots at New Demo- 
crats, if that’s what I heard you say. 


Mr. Cassidy: Fine, I happen to be a New 
Democrat and known as such. 


Mr. Drea: Well, I think when you are here, 
you are talking— 


Mr. Shore: You are known at the moment 
as Michael Cassidy. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. In that case, if they 
confine it to me, that’s fine. I can take it; I am 
prepared to take it. I am putting forward this 
in a fairly reasoned and detailed way, be- 
cause I think it’s important—not just for the 
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men and women who make up the Legisla- 
ture right now— 


Mr. Laughren: For a member who is a 
parliamentary assistant, why is the member 
for Scarborough Centre being so hypocritical? 


Mr. Drea: I am not being hypocritical at 
all. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Cassidy: I think it’s important not only 
for the members who make up this place 
right now, but also for the prospects that the 
quality of the Legislature can continue and, 
it’s hoped, be improved from what we have 
right now. 


Earlier, I was commenting on the lack of 
resources that are made available to mem- 
bers and the difficulties we have, with perhaps 
four or five hours in the normal week to do 
research and to carry out our function of 
scrutiny of the government. This is an ab- 
normal kind of situation where we are talking 
to ourselves in estimates; normally we go 
forward before a ministry, and the ministry 
has a fair number of people who presumably 
are able and talented or at least are paid as 
such. 


It is interesting to me that about 3,500 out 
of 70,000 civil servants, about five per cent 
of the civil service, were earning more than 
$21,000 per annum in April of last year, and 
presumably now earn more than MPPs. In a 
society which happens to pay for talent, that 
means there is a fair number of reasonably 
talented people working for the various min- 
istries. In fact, as you look at our efforts or 
the efforts even of government back-benchers 
to criticize the government, there are tremen- 
dous resources there in terms of skilled, highly 
educated, highly trained and highly experi- 
enced men and women to back up the min- 
istry and, dare I say it, at times to put their 
best face forward for the particular ministry. 

I stress again the importance of MPPs in 
a democratic system, Well, let’s look at how 
this happens to work. Let’s note, to begin 
with, that the Ontario government, for all its 
talk about restraint—let’s just go through these 
figures assembled by the women Crown em- 
ployee’s office, which did a very interesting 
piece of research. As of April 2, 1975, there 
were 853 public servants earning between 
$21,000 and $23,000; 823 were earning be- 
tween $23,000 and $25,000; 442 were earn- 
ing between $25,000 and $27,000; 683 were 
earning between $27,000 and $29,000; 286 
were earning between $29,000 and $32,000; 
and 433 were earning in excess of $32,000 
per year. 
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When the two critics of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food go before that particu- 
lar ministry, they are facing a ministry whose 
minister is backed up by 127 people who 
make as much as an MPP. When the two 
critics go up against the Ministry of the 
Attorney General, they face a ministry where 
258 people earn as much as an MPP, When 
we go to discuss the Civil Senvice Commis- 
sion in the Management Board estimates, 
there will be a couple of critics, one from 
each party, while there are 36 people in that 
ministry earning more than an MPP. 

The Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 
an important ministry, has 65 people who 
earn more than an MPP, and who are able, 
through education, training and that kind of 
thing, to help the minister a lot in putting 
on a very; good gloss and in keeping the 
ministry out of trouble and, dare II say it, in 
forestalling the kind of criticism for which 
this place ought to be responsible. 

James Taylor has the help of 160 people. 
It’s not enough for him, he needs it; but all 
the same— 


Mr. Laughren: He needs a lot more. 


Mr. Cassidy: —there are that many people 
in his ministry who earn more than an MPP. 


Mr. Laughren: Most of them should earn 
more than the Minister of Community and 
Social Services (Mr. Taylor) does. 

[5:45] 


Mr. Cassidy: Even in the Ontario Science 
Centre, they have nine earning more than an 
MPP. When Jim Foulds and the Liberal critic 
—Bernie Newman, I guess it is—talk to the 
M'nister of Education (Mr. Wells), he has no 
fewer than 418 of his male staff earning more 
than $22,500. That happens to be almost 
half of the men who work for that particular 
ministry, I didn’t bring into account women’s 
salaries here, with apologies to Mrs, Camp- 
bell, simply because women are normally 
support staff because of the sex-typing that 
occurs in this particular ministry—in this par- 
t’cular government. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Cassidy: In the Ministry of Energy 
18 of the 27 male employees are paid more 
than an MPP and the average pay for the 
consultants who surround that minister—and 
God knows we don’t get our money’s worth 
from that ministry—was $24,700 back in 1975. 
I presume it’s about $27,000 or $28,000 this 
year. In the Ministry of the Environment, 
150 men are earning over $22,500 a year, In 


the Ministry of Government Services, coming 
up in a few minutes, 125 are earning more 
than that-God knows what they do. In the 
Ministry of Health, Jan Dukszta and Albert 
Roy are up against a ministry which has 161 
employees earning more than $32,000 and 
has a total of something like 500 employees 
earning more than $22,500 a year. The Min- 
istry of Housing, for which I am responsible, 
has 94 in that particulan bracket. 


Mr. Shore: They can’t touch you. 
Mr. Martel: Only in salary. 


Mr. Cassidy: In the Ministry of Industry 
and Tourism it takes 97 people earning more 
than $22,500 to bolster up Claude Bennett 
and they never succeed. 


Mr. Laughren: Ontario’s junior achiever. 


Mr. Cassidy: Ontario Development Corp. 
has 58 male employees earning more than 
$22,500 and two women out of the 48 women 
in that particular ministry. 


Mr. Martel: Most of them live at home too. 
Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. 
Mr. Martel: We'll tell Maggie on you. 


Mr. Cassidy: In the Ministry of Labour, 
Ted Bounsall and Jim Bullbrook are now up 
against the Ministry of Labour with 34 
people earning more than $22,500 a year. 
The Management Board secretariat which is 
up right now, has 37 of its 50 male employ- 
ees and one of its 24 female employees 
earning more than $22,500 a year and the 
average pay that they had a year ago was 
$24,928. 


Mr. Martel: If you’re not careful Bill Davis 
will call an election on this speech. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well maybe, that’s right. It’s 
instructive that in the Management Board 
secretariat the average pay for men was 
$24,928 a year ago and the average pay for 
women was $12,084, No sex-typing there. 

In the Ministry of Natural Resources it 
takes 185 people earning more than MPPs 
to try to put some credibility onto Leo 
Bernier and, God, they— 


Mr. Martel: They failed miserably. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. In the case of 
the Ministry of Revenue, 119 are earning 
over that amount. In the case of the Solicitor 
General, there are 121 in the Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s department, 
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Mr. Martel: How many women? Surely 
old Bill's going to call an election on this. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. Th‘s is interest- 
ing. In the case of Ministry of Tnansporta- 
tion and Communications there are 330 men 
earning over—in today’s dollars—$22,500 a 
year and two of the 1,640 women in that 
particular ministry earn more than $22,500. 


Mr. Martel: They know their places in 
society. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s sure as hell true. 


In TEIGA, in the Ministry of Treasury and 
Economics, there were 147 men earning over 
$22,500 or so in today’s money, and 16 
women earning over $22,500 and once again 
a couple of critics—a researcher working half- 
time in our caucus and a researcher working 
part-time in the Liberal caucus—are all the 
resources that this Legislature provides in 
order to ensure some legislative oversight 
over the work of that particular ministry. 


I don’t know what happened to the policy 
ministries. If I had it, I would put it in, but 
I think I could finish off without it. 


In the case, however, of the miscellaneous 
ministries back in 1975 which included the 
policy ministries, the Cabinet Office, the Of- 
fice of the Premier and that kind of thing— 


Mr. Drea: Get to the Office of the Assem- 
by. It’s very high-priced. 


Mr. Martel: Is it high-priced? 


Mr. Cassidy: I don’t know. The Office of 
the Assembly you could ask for here—33 of 
the 92 people working for the Premier, the 
Cabinet Office and the policy secretariats 
were earning more than $22,500. Five of 
the 93 are women—there is no sex-typing 
there either. Those are the statistics that I 
wanted to put on the record. 


To continue along that same line of fair- 
ness: Over the last three or four years there 
have been a number of adjustments in some 
of the fringe benefits paid to civil servants. 
For example, one very simple one is that 
MPPs, I believe, are paid 15 cents a mile 
when they drive their car on legitimate con- 
stituent or legislative business. The rate for 
the civil service is now 19 cents a mile. 


Mr. Martel: That’s the one Ronny McNeil 


wanted to change, although that wasn’t car- 
ried in the press. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 
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Mr. Cassidy: The most recent contract that 
was settled with the CSAO provided that 
the government would pay 100 per cent of 
OHIP premiums. In the case of the MPPs 
the government doesn’t pay anything toward 
OHIP premiums. 


Mr. Angus: You can’t even get them to 
take it off your cheque. 


Mr. Cassidy: The government has a sup- 
plementary health and _ hospital insurance 
scheme. That is not provided for the mem- 
bers. The government contributes 85 per 
cent of the premium cost for a long-term 
income protection disability plan. At the pres- 
ent time, there is nothing comparatively like 
that for members. I could go on and on with 
that question of the fringe benefits as well. 


The point I want to make is this, and I 
want to quote from an authority, from some 
time ago about this: 

By the nature of things, we as MPPs are 
not in a position to make a judgement in 
which the public can have confidence about 
what the right level ought to be. 


When we appointed the Camp commission, 
they were meant to be an independent group 
of experts who would make recommendations, 
but in fact, they copped out. They simply 
said somebody has to come to grips with 
this, somehow, some day and in some way. 


It has been the practice, Mr. Chairman,— 
Interjection. 


Mr. Martel: It’s in report No. 5. You might 
read it. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. It has been the 
practice in most other jurisdictions for there 
to be some kind of independent commission 
which reviews these salaries, emoluments, 
fringe benefits, that kind of thing, on a regu- 
lar basis in order either to determine what 
they should be under delegated authority 
from the Legislature, or else to make recom- 
mendations to the Legislature on a regular 
basis which are seen as benchmarks and 
which are normally adopted by the Legisla- 
ture. That’s what I would like to propose 
right now, at least for people to consider. 


My particular committee, the select com- 
mittee on the Camp report, will be consider- 
ing this matter at some length. I wanted to 
put the matter on the record now so that 
there can be open discussion in the press as 
well as in the Legislature about the need to 
establish some kind of independent bench- 
mark and about the need for regular adjust- 
ment in order that MPPs can be treated fairly 
and so that people who are considering run- 
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ning in the next election, for whatever party 
it may be, can have an assurance that they 
will not be subjected to the same shabby 
treatment that MPPs have had over the years, 
since 1969 or since 1978. 

Back in 1969, the last but one time that 
the pay was adjusted, the then leader of the 
NDP, Mr. MacDonald, did suggest that there 
should be an independent commission of 
competent persons to judge what was the 
reasonable income and expenditures for a 
member of the Legislature. 

Mr. MacDonald suggested: 

. .. the public appointment of an in- 
dependent body that everybody knows and 
in which people have confidence. It should 
hold public hearings so that anybody who 
wants to can make representation, includ- 
ing the members of the Legislature indi- 
vidually or collectively through their party. 
The people who think that MPPs are being 
paid too much should also have the oppor- 
tunity to come and make representation 
open and publicly. 


I’m quoting from Mr. MacDonald’s speech 
because I agree with every word there. He 
suggested at the time and I suggest now 
that this independent commission holding 
public hearings would be part of an educa- 
tional process in order to tell people what is 
the situation, what incomes are doing and 
what would seem to be fair. 

‘If 'I can come back to the question of pay, 
we all go around, for example, assuming that 
most people still earn $10,000, $11,000 or 
$12,000 a year and are not really aware of 
the fact that a third of the families in the 
province have family incomes this year ex- 
ceeding the pay of an MPP. Only one-third 
of the families in the province have incomes 
less than $14,500 or $15,000 a year. There 
needs to be some realism about the kind of 
numbers we're talking about or else the whole 
discussion of MPPs’ salaries is going to be 
constantly open to hypocrisy and cant. 

I would like to suggest to the members of 
the Board of Internal Economy that they give 
that matter careful consideration and prepare 
themselves for a possible recommendation 
from the select committee although I make 


no prediction as to what it can make. I hope 
Mr. Gregory understands that I’m certainly 
open, as I have been in the past, to com- 
ments he’s made in his very active contribu- 
tions to that committee. 


These are ideas I’ve had and I’ve wanted 
to develop in the hope we can get some 
feedback from outside. I hope this matter is 
discussed openly and publicly. I think the 
matter of how to cope with these questions 
or with the other frustrations of members 
which were particularly raised last Thursday 
night according to the tone and content of 
our discussion then, should be ample reason 
to consider the formation of a House man- 
agement committee, a legislative services com- 
mittee or some other committee which is 
formed exclusively of back-benchers. 

Mr. Deans suggested one proposal which 
was that there would be regular meetings 
between the back-benchers on the Board of 
Internal Economy and the caucuses. Another 
nossibility would be that there would be a 
House services committee which would con- 
sider the matters, would ventilate the griev- 
ances and would then make recommendations 
to the Board of Internal Economy. The legis- 
lative committee of back-benchers would pro- 
pose and the Board of Internal Economy 
would dispose by making a decision on the 
matter. 


Mr. Chairman: It is now 6 o’clock. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’m just concluding Mr. Chair- 
man, if I could. There are a number of other 
wavs in which these matters could be dealt 
with and I would suggest it’s urgent and 
important that we do deal with them. Do we 
get the whole matter of members’ facilities, 
services and emoluments out in the open, 
Mr. Chairman, and no longer deal with them 
by the back stairs and in the inadequate and 
frustrating ways they have been dealt with in 
the past? 


Mr. Chairman: It is now 6 o'clock. I have 
on my list Mr. Grossman, Mr. Drea and Mr. 
Shore; they’ll be called in that order. 


The committee recessed at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 8:50 p-m., in 
committee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, OFFICE OF 
THE ASSEMBLY 


(continued) 
On vote 201: 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee 
to order. I believe we have a number on 
the list who are not present. Mr. Shore, you 
are on the list, so do you have any questions 
you would like to ask? ike 


Mr. Shore: Mr. Chairman, I would just like 
to make a few comments related generally 
to the attitude of the assembly and the mem- 
bers. I think, with the greatest respect, that 
the member for Ottawa Centre (Mr. Cassidy) 
made ‘some very valid points in general, al- 
though I think he could have made them 
in about a third of the time. I believe that 
he has touched on some very important 
points that I have particularly noticed as a 
new member in this House and the points 
are principally in the areas relating to the 
attitude and treatment of members. 


It’s probably more important really than 
the subject of salary—and I will speak on the 
salary aspect in a moment—but I do believe 
that it’s most important if you are going to 
try to. attract people into the Legislature, 
that the tools of the trade, so to speak, are 
available without having to have them 
brought to you by a demeaning or begging 
process. It should be reasonably automatic. 
The issues of accommodation, equipment, 
facilities, personnel and so on, to me are 
probably the most important thing if you are 
going to expect the people to lend them- 
selves to this body. 


It is much more important than many of 
the other monetary factors, I feel, because 
on the monetary aspect, looking at the poli- 
tical life or the public life, I would certainly 
never challenge that anyone going into pub- 
lic life should have to go at an undue, or 
nerhaps any, economic sacrifice. I don’t be- 
lieve that should be expected of them. 
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Certainly Mr. Cassidy brings statistics for- 
ward that probably have some merit and he 
can present to this body realistic figures and 
so on. Leaving aside the restraint programme 
and the fact that he is comparing the salaries 
of MPPs with all kinds of other bodies, I 
would like to bring a dimension to this re- 
muneration that I think Mr. Cassidy misses 
and which J think is very important. 

He was talking about the desire to have 
able, competent, talented people come into 
this Legislature. When you are in the teach- 
ing profession, for example, and when you 
are in the accounting or legal or any other 
profession or trade, you can generally some- 
how measure the criteria and the talents. 
There is some means of measurement. Or 
there is purportedly some means of measure- 
ment. I sometimes question whether there is, 
but you have to have some type of degree 
to be a teacher. : 


Mr. Lane: Even Laughren was a teacher. 
Mr. Laughren: God will get you for that. 


Mr. Shore: That’s right. I sometimes ques- 
tion whether you ever measure that, but the 
point I am trying to make here is generally 
in any type of job or profession or trade 
there is either criteria to get into that trade 
and graduate from it, or some type of process 
available through some type of decision- 
making body that if you don’t stand up to 
certain standards, you may not have the job. 

In the public sector, the definition of 
whether you stand up to the test is really in 
the hands of the public, but there are no 
criteria as to the definition of talent, compe- 
tence, ability and all these other things. I 
think you have to be very careful in compar- 
ing that with anything else. I think a strong 
case can be put forward and I want to put 
this on the record because I think Mr. Cas- 
sidy overstressed the salary aspect. I totally 
agree with many other factors he brought 
out in relation to a member and really and 
truly if they do want this talent and ability, 
members should have available to them these 
other things. You have to be very careful 
not to overstress the salary aspect recognizing 
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fully that there shouldn’t be undue sacrifices 
by a member. The reason I say that is it 
can sometimes have the opposite effect. 


I can cite you cases and if you were to 
ask any person why they ran for public office 
or why they wouldn’t want to run for public 
office, one of the last areas would be eco- 
nomic reasons—except for my friend here, 
perhaps, on the left who has probably never 
made so much money in his life. 


Mr. Angus: Or any money. 
Mr. Chairman: Order. 


Mr. Shore: Quite seriously, if you put 
down the pluses and the minuses of why 
somebody were to run for public office, one 
of the last reasons would be the economics, 
and I have talked to people on the subject. 


Mr. Laughren: I take it they are inde- 
pendently wealthy? 


Mr. Shore: I think also if you did a survey, 
with the exception of the last few years—I 
am not trying to make a case that economics 
should not be a consideration, nor am I try- 
ing to make a case that there shouldn’t be 
adjustments in MPPs’ salaries other than 
every five or 10 years or at the whim of 
somebody else. I am trying to make a case 
that you cannot compare the criteria of job 
opportunities outside in the public sector 
with those of an elected office. I am con- 
vinced and satisfied from personal experience 
and from people I have talked to that what 
very often might happen—I can tell you in- 
stances of people who, if you offered them 


$100,000 a year, would not run for public 
office. 


Mr. Laughren: Make it $200,000. 


Mr. Shore: No, not necessarily. They will 
run for public office because they like the 
public atmosphere; they feel committed to 
make some contribution to public life; or they 
have an ego as some people have and they 
feel they have to see their picture in the 


paper every so often. Whatever the reasons 
are, one of the last ones— 


Mr. Deans Was it your picture yesterday? 


Mr. Shore: Yes. That’s right; but I am hon- 
est about it, Ian; that’s the difference. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Shore: These are the basic criteria. You 
cannot easily define the talent, the competency 
and all these other things because the public 
sector is basically attracting what the people 


want. The people who put the “X” on the 
ballot paper aren’t necessarily going to make 
the decision—not that they are not capable— 
as to whether they are voting for a $50,000 a 
year person, a $12,000 a year person, or 
$100,000 a year person. They are going to 
vote for what in their minds is a cross-section 
of what they think they look for. 


I want to stress to you very strongly that if 
you compare the economics of an MPP, what 
can happen—what I fear can happen—is the 
higher you raise your salary quantum, keep- 
ing in mind my premise that no one should 
have to make undue sacrifices, you may well 
attract people into this public sector whose 
reasons aren't best suited for a proper com- 
mitment to the public sector. That is what I 
fear more than anything else, because you 
may then reverse the reasons people want to 
come into public life and that becomes an 
economic statement. 


The media once said to me that the only 
purpose an elected person wants media for is 
to get elected and stay elected. If you think 
that was the criterion when the economics 
were not as big a factor, it certainly will be 
the big factor if you put the ultimate criterion 
or a substantial part of the criteria on the 
economics of it. 


I think it should be put on the record very 
clearly that much of what Mr. Cassidy ad- 
dressed himself to, on all the broad areas of 
the Legislature and what should be available 
to members, is most important. A person 
should not have to beg for a simple thing 
-like a tape recorder. They have a better 
chance of attracting “talent” and so on if a 
person who is going to come into this House 
recognizes that he has available to him at a 
reasonably good level, without begging, the 
tools to do the job. 


[8:15] 


This, to me, is a lot more important than 
the attitude that $50,000 will attract a better 
person than $40,000, and $40,000 will attract 
a better person than $30,000. I can tell you 
good cases can be put forward that the op- 
posite will be the fact. That’s all I wish to 
say on that subject. 


Mr. Laughren: Very good. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Laughren. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, just on a point 
of order, before the next speaker, please. Mr. 
Shore was confused with Wintario when he 
was talking about $100,000 wages for the 
MPPs, because this is the night of the draw 
and the $100,000 five times over. You just 
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made a point. You weren’t serious about the 
$100,000 for the members. It was the draw 
you were thinking about. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, I would 
defer to Mr. Shore if he would let us know 
what his position is after that rambling dis- 
course. 


Mr. Shore: My position is very clear. All 
the fringe desires to which Mr. Cassidy al- 
ludes, to make this House a proper place to 
do a good day’s work for the quality of per- 
son who wants to get in here, should be 
made available. I say that he has overstressed 
the definition by saying the higher you pay 
somebody, the better the quality of the per- 
son you attract. 


Mr. Deans: Could I ask you a question for 
the purposes of clarification for the board for 
setting policy? 


Mr. Laughren: I will defer to the chair- 
man. ' 


Mr. Deans: Do you agree with the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Cassidy that there ought to be a 
totally independent and reasonably frequent 
—whatever that means, and you can define it 
if you wish during your answer—review of 
salaries and benefits in addition to the various 
office requirements that a member has to 


have in order to do his job properly? 


Mr. Shore: Sure. Not only that. I don’t 
think Mr. Cassidy has to be ashamed, even 
though I don’t agree. He shouldn’t have to 
think it is demeaning to come forward and 
put his case. I don’t think it should be de- 
meaning in any way, although I don’t agree 
with some of it. 


Mr. Deans: Am I correct? I am not asking 
if you agree with the case that he made. I 
am curious to know whether you think the 
Board of Internal Economy should, in some 
way or other, ‘address itself to and either 
recommend, or do whatever it sees its role to 
be, on the matter of an independent, on-going 
review of all of those matters which pertain 
to the needs of the member of the Legis- 
lature. 


Mr. Shore: I certainly would agree 100 per 
cent that it should be on-going. Whether it 
could ever be independent, I don’t know. 


My. Deans: Well, independent has a lot 
of things— 


Mr. Shore: On-going, certainly. 


Mr. Laughren: Just following up on what 
the ‘future minister said, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Lane: Which church? 


Mr. Deans: I’ve got my collar on the 
wrong way; I will turn it. 


Mr. Laughren: I would say this— 


Mr. Deans: It’s the wrong way now. What 
are you talking about? 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, they are 
being provocative over there. 

I would say that that really is the crux 
of it: The independence, or the need for an 
independent commission or body to establish 
the salaries and other emoluments of the 
members. What happens now is that you 
end up with a demeaning experience from 
members of the government who, for example, 
will try to make the case to establish a new 
ministry. I could just pick one out of the 
air: You might have a member from northern 
Ontario suggesting we have a ministry of 
northern Ontario, in hopes that he would be 
the minister and therefore get out from 
under the kind of salary that he is struggling 
with now. 


Mr. Morrow: I wonder if the hon. member, 
Mr. Chairman, would just allow me to inter- 
ject at this point. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. 


Mr. Morrow: In our select committee on 
the fourth and fifth reports of the Camp 
commission we have had a couple of goes 
on salary. What you have just said has been 
discussed and when we make either our 
next report or our final report that will be 
the thrust of the recommendation towards 
amenities and particularly salaries and in- 
demnities for members. An independent body 
or commission to deal with this on a regular 
basis from time to time will be recommended. 
This is the thinking now of the committee. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr. Shore is quite right; he 
put it quite well, I think, when he said that 
while he might not agree with everything 
that Mr. Cassidy said, certainly it should not 
be a demeaning nor a politically embarrassing 
experience for a member to come to a com- 
mittee and make those arguments. I mean it 
is truly ludicrous to be put in that position, 
and yet if someone doesn’t make the argu- 
ments the situation gets worse. 


Mr. Morrow: This argument will be made 
and [ll report to the Legislature. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. Because I read the 
final report of the ‘(Camp commission and it’s 
very clear that they copped out on their 
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obligations in that final report. I suspect that 
most of the members of the select com- 
mittee now looking at the Camp commission 
reports would agree with that. How could 
they not agree with that, it was given to 
them as one of their mandates? 


Mr. Morrow: It’s the one thing they 
copped out on. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s right. They had 
some good recommendations so I think that 
it’s not fair for members of the Legislature 
to sit in judgement of their own— 


Mr. Deans: It’s not even proper. 
Mr. Laughren: No, it’s not proper. 
Mr. Deans: Aside from being fair. 


Mr. Laughren: And I think that in terms 
of the public, which judges the work of the 
member, there iis no harsher critic than the 
public and if a member isn’t worth what 
he’s earning the public will damn soon tell 
him at the next election. 


The argument could be made that a pro- 
posed salary should be published prior to an 
election. Every time the writs are issued there 
should be a proposed salary for the next 
Parliament—to begin the next Parliament at 
least, with a built-in procedure for increas- 
ing it in future times. Then all candidates 
would be running under the clear understand- 
ing by the public of what salary they were 
running for. That might be a bit unusual, but 
it would get away from the present situation 
whereby when a new Parliament begins—in 
Ontario it’s traditionally been at least four 
years—the members immediately vote them- 
selves an increase and people say, “That isn’t 
the increase that you ran for when you were 
a candidate.” That’s not fair to the new mem- 
bers and it’s not fair to the members who 
were there previously. 


So I can’t stress strongly enough the need 
for the select committee on the Camp com- 
mission to look into this and to not just make 
a recommendation but to put it in the form 
of a report to the Legislature that be adopted, 
almost the same way that the committee did 
for the constitutency offices, where it’s put to 
the Legislature in a way that it be received 
and adopted—I believe that was the term that 
was used. 


Mr. Morrow: We'll see that it get 
received and debated. AEBS? Ie 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, well, that’s ‘all we can 
ask of you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Gregory: Just a couple of comments. 
I’m going to address myself primarily to some 
of the remarks that Mr. Cassidy made—just a 
few of them. First of all, his discourse in re- 
gard to members’ salaries. 

I don’t think anybody over on this side of 
the House is faulting his facts and certainly 
you could make quite a case when comparing 
this with other types of occupation. I don’t 
think that can be faulted and certainly I 
wouldn’t want to do that. As to his right to 
present this to committee, that’s fine too; | 
think anybody can do this. Certainly in the 
last go-around we had on this, when this was 
brought up in the House, in rather extra- 
ordinary circumstances, of course, I think it 
was made very clear by the Premier of this 
province (Mr. Davis) that that was going to 
be discussed. He just let it be known what 
his position was. 

This doesn’t in any way prevent members 
of the NDP from discussing it or suggesting 
that it be brought forward. Mr. Morrow, as 
chairman of the select committee on the 
Camp commission report, has suggested it 
could well be discussed at that committee and 
certainly I would be quite happy to take 
part in the discussion. While saying that I 
take a very strong position that any increase 
in members’ salaries at this time would be 
completely unwise and certainly unwarranted, 
I have to ask myself this question when I 
hear this the second time it has come up; 
once it came up on the Camp report com- 
mittee and then was brought to the House 
by a question from our side. Now it is 
brought up again in this committee. 

I have to ask myself why it wasn’t brought 
up by the members—the same members. who 
are proposing it this time and last time— 
prior to the last election, which was just six 
months ago. I, as a new candidate, tried very 
hard to get all the information that I could 
and, of course, studied the New Democratic 
and Liberal platforms, and nowhere did 1 
find any reference at all to a review, or to an 
increase in salary, or to a— 


Mr. Laughren: Your politics are almost as 
cheap as the Premier's. 


Mr. Gregory: Mr. Laughren, you have had 
your say; could I have mine? Thank you. I 
studied pretty hard to find anything like that, 
and there was no suggestion by the New 
Democratic candidates that this should be 
considered. This is my knowledge. Possibly 
I missed a page that you had somewhere; I 
don’t know. You will have to admit that there 
was no issue made and no part of the plat- 
form that came out in a very apparent 
fashion. . 
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In my riding the question was asked at an 
all candidates’ night—and I remember it very 
clearly—with the New Democratic candidate, 
one Mr. Larry Taylor, who was quite a 
student of your policies and your platform. 
All three candidates were asked the question: 
“What would be your position in regard to 
increasing members’ salaries?’ Mr. Larry 
Taylor, along with the Liberal candidate, said 
a definite no, that they would not entertain 
any thought of increasing salaries. He was 
reading right from a policy book of the NDP. 
As a matter of fact, I was the only one of 
the three who admitted that if a review was 
done and it was recommended that a salary 
increase be given, then certainly I would be 
in support of it, but I wouldn’t know at that 
point. 


Mr. Laughren: It was in the Tory hand- 
book. 


Mr. Gregory: Well, he must have missed 
a page too. I didn’t have his handbook, you 
see. 


Mr. Laughren: I say it was in the Tory 
handbook. 


Mr. Gregory: No recommendation about 
increasing salaries, right. You are accusing 
me of not having done my homework. I am 
just telling you what I get from the NDP 
candidate, that there was no thought before 
the election of increasing salaries. He re- 
peated this several times. I am just asking 
myself why it would come up now, six 
months after the election. Why not before? 
Take it to the people. They will tell us. 

I am not suggesting that the amount be- 
ing paid is equivalent or equal or even fair 
by comparison with outside. I don’t know 
how you compare a member of Parliament 
with someone in a business outside. I just 
don’t know how you do that. First of all, it 
requires no particular training to become a 
parliamentarian, no particular degree. I guess 
we've got them in the whole spectrum in this 
House right now, right from people who have 
never had a job in their lives before—no 
particular slam at people who have never 
worked before—to people who have worked 
in very highly specialized, highly paid posi- 
tions, who have taken decreases in their in- 
come to come here. I don’t know how you 
compare. The only skill you have to have to 
take this position really is ito speak fairly well 
and to get elected, get a few votes. 

Now, enough about that. I am not faulting 
Mr. Cassidy for having discussed this. Certain- 
ly he had a lot of facts. 


Mr. Deans: Is it possible—for my benefit, 
because obviously I love to listen ‘to discus- 
sions—you are making a suggestion to the 
board in this regard, or are you simply ex- 
pressing an opinion about a statement made 
by someone else? We are dealing with esti- 
mates and not— 


Mr. Gregory: Mr. Deans, through you, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may, I listened to Mr. Cassidy 
give what he admits were personal opinions 
for about 1% hours. 


Mr. Deans: On a point of order, please. 
On a point of order, if I may. 


Mr. Chairman: What is your point? 


Mr. Deans: My point is this: If the mem- 
bers want to speak about something, they 
should be speaking to the estimates. Mr. Cas- 
sidy made a recommendation. If you want to 
speak about his recommendation then, of 
course, you may do so. Anyone may do so. 
But you must then be speaking against the 
recommendation of the setting up of an 
independent commission because, in fact, 
that is what he was referring to. That is all 
that is before us at this point. It is not the 
Throne Speech debate, it is not the budget 
debate, it is simply the estimates of this 
office. I don’t know about Mr. Morrow, but 
while I am eager as hell to have your views, 
I would like them to be referred to something 
specific, if you don’t mind. 

[8:30] 


Mr. Gregory: Let me legitimize my re- 
marks, then, Mr. Deans, by saying I am op- 
posing Mr. Cassidy’s suggestion; then I can 
speak as I wish. 

Mr. Deans: You are opposing a suggestion 
of an independent commission? 


Mr. Gregory: Right, okay? Then you will 
be able to listen to my remarks without any 
discomfort whatsoever. 


Mr. Deans: I have no discomfort. 
Mr. Gregory: Fine. 


Mr. Deans: Aggravation; but not discom- 
fort. 


Mr. Gregory: Okay well, you just sit there 
and— 


Mr. Lane: It takes an effort, you know, 
but this holds true all the way through. 


Mr. Deans: It did. 


Mr. Gregory: Well, you just sit there and 
listen to my remarks and be aggravated the 
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way I was for the last 1% hours while I 
listened to Mr. Cassidy; okay? And I ask you 
to please be patient with me as we were 
with him. 


Mr. Laughren: Just stay cool. 


Mr. Gregory: As a matter of fact, I had 
asked the Chairman for a point of order on 
remarks Mr. Cassidy was making. It had to do 
with items he was discussing that were being 
discussed at the present time by the select 
committee. Now, this was when you were 
out of the room and your vice-chairman was 
sitting in the Chair; and he overruled my 
motion, of course. 

I do feel that it was a little improper. A lot 
of the suggestions that were made had noth- 
ing to do with this budget whatsoever, and 
they are matters that are presently being de- 
bated by the select committee on the Camp 
report. So I thought it was highly improper. 
However, I was overruled. It seemed to me 
that Mr. Cassidy was making an attempt to 
precondition members of this committee as 
to what they might hopefully expect, in his 
mind, from the Camp committee report. I feel 
he was doing a little politicking on items that 
he would like to see sold— 


Mr. Laughren: Are you always so politically 
expedient, or do you sometimes take a posi- 
tion based on principle? 


Mr. Gregory: Do you always speak out of 
turn, Mr. Laughren? 


Mr. Laughren: Yes. 
Mr. Gregory: Fine. Have you finished now? 


Mr. Laughren: No, I will be interjecting 
again. 


Mr. Gregory: Fine. You go ahead, sir, and I 
will continue to speak my opinions, even 
though you object. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that when 
your direction was given at an earlier time 
that we shouldn’t really be discussing matters 
of this type that have nothing to do with 
this committee, when they are in the study 
stage of the select committee, they shouldn’t 
have been discussed here; and particularly in 
an attempt to sell people, to precondition 
them—especially when positions had not been 
taken by the Camp committee. I just throw 
that in, sir. If the thing comes up again, I 
will again ask on a point of order that they 
not be allowed. Thank you. 


Mr, Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Deans: If I may, I think in reply, since 
one of the benefits of being here is that I 
have to listen to the comments and reply to 
them, I don’t know how we accomplish the 
necessary level of exchange of ideas in areas 
that are very sensitive, and that can be used 
very easily politically, without destroying the 
whole role of the Board of Internal Economy. 


Now there is but one place where members 
can talk freely about the budgets that are 
afforded to the caucuses, to the members 
themselves in the forms of salaries, and other 
benefits; and this is it. 


If it is going to deteriorate on each occa- 
sion to a political battle which will come back 
to haunt many, then we are going to find 
there will never be an opportunity for mem- 
bers to openly talk about things which con- 
cern a number of people. 


I say this—and I think Mr. Morrow will 
agree with me—I have always hoped that in 
the dealings of the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy we would be able to deal in a non- 
partisan way with all of the members. I have 
always felt that any member whether they 
be a Liberal member or a Conservative mem- 
ber or an NDP member, who came to me 
and suggested that there might be some need 
to look at some aspect of the board’s work, 
that I could do that without concern and 
consideration for their party affiliation. 


I want to say to you honestly, Mr. Gregory, 
that you make it extremely difficult by tak- 
ing a partisan view. I can understand, and I 
fully appreciate that you were asked a ques- 
tion during your election and you dealt with 
it four-square. But there is not one political 
party—not yours, not the Liberals, not the 
NDP-—which has a policy in its policy book- 
let dealing with members’ benefits. Of course, 
there isn’t a policy booklet either which would 
deal with the recent changes to the OHIP 
costs which the Conservative government 
brought in; nor was that raised or suggested 
by the Tories during the last election. 


Mr. Lane: You're getting pretty well off— 


Mr. Deans: No, I am trying to point out 
the alternative. Nor was there any suggestion 
during the last election that hospitals would 
be closed or that children’s aid societies 
would be deprived. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order— 


Mr. Deans: If you are going to sit there— 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Deans is speaking on a 
point of order. 
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Mr. Gregory: What is it? 


Mr. Deans: —and use this as a forum for 
your own political gain, I don’t have to take 
it. 

Mr. Gregory: I intend to use any means at 
my disposal any time you people get political, 
Mr. Deans; you are not controlling this— 


Mr. Deans: I don’t have to take it. 


Mr. Gregory: —meeting and I directed no 
question to you. 


Mr. Deans: That’s right. What’s your ques- 
tion? 


Mr. Gregory: Nothing. 


Mr. Deans: If you have no question, my 
friend, then you sit quiet. 


Mr. Gregory: I won't sit quiet and I— 
Mr. Deans: I don’t need it. 


Mr. Gregory: —won’t take any back talk 
from you. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 
Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman! 


Mr. Deans: I just don’t need it; not from 
you and not from anyone else. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Gregory: I can speak any time I wish, 
Mr. Deans. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I hope we 
will all act as hon. members. 


Mr. Deans: Just about as cheap as you can 
get. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


I hope we will all act as hon. members 
and I hope you are all aware, as hon. mem- 
bers, that we are here to discuss the ex- 
penditures of the Office of the Assembly and 
not the previous election. If that is what you 
wish to do, I would say the proper time is 
during the Throne debate or the budget de- 
bate when you will have ample time to do 
that. I just hope, as I say, that you will all 
contain yourselves and we will continue. I 
will call on Mr. Conway. 


Mr. Conway: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. I have just a few brief comments 
with respect to the general policy of business 
of members and amenities, particularly the 
salary discussion. 
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I want to begin by making it very clear 
to each and everyone involved in this dis- 
cussion tonight the very significant student 
income I left behind and the unique position 
in which I find myself. I want that very 
clear because the measure of sacrifice on my 
part was something perhaps of unique in- 
terest. Therefore I do, more seriously, admit 
to a very interesting and probably very dif- 
ferent position from, I suspect, everybody 
else in the room tonight and almost all mem- 
bers of the 30th Parliament of Ontario. I 
think I recognize that; at least I hope I do. 


First, I think there is the business of try- 
ing to make being a politician as normal as 
possible to the extent that can ever be done; 
to try to get through to the societies and 
political cultures we represent and grow out 
of the notion that to be a politician is, hope- 
fully, to be something similar to working in 
any other particular capacity. It is part of 
the service sector, call it whatever you want. 


I think this has not been the case. Clearly, 
trying to normalize the role of an elected 
official has been very difficult and it has been 
under way for a very long time. 


Therefore, there must be an effort to 
normalize something which is becoming, in 
our case, far more of a full-time proposition 
than was the case when my grandfather was 
here from 1926 to 1945. He was making, 
very happily so at that time, I think $1,500 
a year and he still tells me how happy he 
was to have that CN or CP rail pass which 
was a saviour to him at that time. 


Things have changed a great deal and we 
now find ourselves sitting seven or eight 
months of the year, or six or seven months 
of the year, and it’s probably going to be 
more. Therefore, salaries, I suspect—I deeply 
feel—have similarly got to come to reflect the 
same normalizing tendencies; at least | would 
like to think so. 


Of course you get into the business of the 
public perception of politicians. The 12 MPPs 
here have all campaigned and they know 
what it is to be told: “You are nothing but 
a so-and-so, a crook. You are robbing the 
province blind. You are doing this; you are 
doing that.” 


It has been a long tradition on the part 
of many people to regard elected officials as 
something of an organized conspiracy against 
the commonwealth of the common man. That 
is something which, certainly as a student of 
history, I can appreciate and I know every- 
one here can at least understand in part. 


To leave this, strictly speaking, to a 
broadly-based public discussion as to the de- 
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termination of what should or should not be 
done with respect to establishing a level of 
remuneration is, I think, not to give the indi- 
viduals who, as the member for Scarborough 
Centre (Mr. Drea) explained so very elo- 
quently the other night, hold a very unique 
position and a very unique trust their due. 

I think any move to subject the position 
in terms of its remunerative return to a 
broadly-based public discussion in an election 
campaign is one about which I would have 
a great deal of fear and trepidation. Not be- 
cause of what will be said and done, because 
I can go on record right now as saying that 
I’m quite happy with the level of remunera- 
tion and I probably can stick to it far longer 
than most others, and so I want that to be 
understood. But it’s not very fair of me to 
think in that way and to jeopardize the posi- 
tions of so many other members whose po- 
sitions are so very different from mine, and 
will continue to be for the next few years. 
But I think to suggest that it should become 
part of an election campaign would be to 
introduce, first of all, a plebiscitarian aspect 
to a parliamentary system which is a foreign 
interjection. 


In my part of eastern Ontario I’m happy 
to tell my constituents that I am _ paid 
22,500, and it’s $26,000 of their dollars in 
real terms; and that’s something that I’m not 
ashamed to tell them either or to put on the 
record here tonight. I think that’s interesting. 


I wasn’t too sure at the point of my elec- 
tion just how this whole operation worked 
and I chuckle when I see the business of 
the $15,000 plus the $7,500 expense allow- 
ance. Even those people in the academic 
community that I know, who have had some 
cause to investigate some of this in a general 
sort of way, think that represents the expense 
allowance that we've got, and little do they 
realize that it really is just part of the gen- 
eral salary, it’s a kind of a compromise. And 
there’s a hypocrisy in that, clearly. 


Mr. Deans: It was true until recently. 


Mr. Morrow: Mr. Chairman, if I may in- 
terject; that part on the allowances for a 
member was at one time very true and it’s 
only just since this board was established that 
it became otherwise. 


Mr. Conway: Exactly, but that’s something 
that a lot of people aren’t aware of. 

In justifying the situation I’ve got to point 
out that, really, the salary, as it presently 
stands, in real dollars, is roughly $25,500 to 
$26,000; so to that extent we are already in- 
volved in the kind of operation which is, I 
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think, less than honest. Now that, granted, 
is a recent change. 

There’s the business, obviously, about _re- 
muneration and service. I’m perfectly willing 
to say to anyone that in a parliamentary 
society, I suppose, they have the right to pay 
elected officials whatever they so choose. And 
if people decide, in a plebiscite or whatever, 
to do as I think many would happily do, pay 
them 10 cents, fine, so be it. But I am saying 
—and I suspect I know what that will do— 
you pay somebody a dime to do a job that 
has full-time consequences, you are going to 
find that the service and/or the recruitment 
is commensurate with that. 

I suppose my feeling is simply that it really 
does concern me what happens in all of this, 
because there is the tendency to make it an 
issue about which we all know you can raise 
emotions quickly and very highly. I’m par- 
ticularly embarrassed in my own position 
because of what I now realize is the position 
of so many of my colleagues of all parties and 
it’s something about which I have a great 
deal of concern. 

It is something, in summarizing, that Id 
like to see normalized, and I'd like to see it 
done in as honourable and honest a way as is 
possible. I think the suggestion that has been 
made that this should be put in the hands 
of an independent commission, which is cer- 
tainly one way of normalizing it, is one that I 
would have no hesitation in supporting at all. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Conway. 
Mr. Swart? 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Chairman, I’m going to be 
totally non-partisan. If I wasn’t going to be, 
I would make two comments to Mr. Gregory. 
The first would be that he should have done 
a little research into the period of time when 
the Tory government over the years have 
made their increases in remuneration; it was 
always made just after an election, not ever 
before an election. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you please direct 
your comments to the Chair. 


[8:45] 


Mr. Swart: I am going to get into some 
recommendations, but the second comment 
which I think is fair to make is that if politics 
has been interjected into this issue it was 
interjected by the Premier of this province 
(Mr. Davis) in a most unscrupulous way when 
he accused two of my colleagues of trying to 
increase salaries in the Camp commission, 
when they were only talking about the tech- 
niques of increase and couldn’t have in- 
creased it there at all, and brought it up in 
the Legislature. 
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Mr. Laughren: Cheap Bill. 


Mr. Swart: I wanted to say that I believe 
the objective of having an independent com- 
mission determining the remuneration to 
members of Parliament is to a very large ex- 
tent a myth. It doesn’t matter whether you 
appoint an independent commission to 
examine and make recommendations, in the 
end result the House is going to have to pass 
it and it’s the politicians who are going to 
have to decide on their own salaries. 

There may be a lot of merit with regard 
to an independent commission making inves- 
tigations, but in the end result it is going to 
have to be done by the House. I feel very 
strongly that the most non-partisan politi- 
cians’ organization that we have here is in 
fact the Board of Internal Economy. Certainly 
from my very limited observation it seems to 
have worked more in a non-partisan manner 
than any other group. 


Mr. Singer: Even more than the NDP? 


Mr. Swart: I used the word “non-partisan”, 
if I had said “objective” I would have refer- 
red to my own party. Whether there is an 
independent commission or whether there 
isn’t an independent commission, the rec- 
ommendation should come through the 
Board of Internal Economy to the Legislature. 
I think they should deal with the matter of 
remuneration when any plans are set up for 
consideration of it, because it is all-party 
and it deals with a sensitive issue, perhaps 
as far as you can remove it from party con- 
siderations. Therefore, I make that strong 
recommendation to the Board of Internal 
Economy or to the Camp commission, which- 
ever is going to be dealing with that. 

There has been reference made here, I 
guess by all parties, to the need for having 
good representation in the House; and all 
of us would have a bit of bias in this. We all 
agree in principle. I hear some arguments 
put forward that we should pay a good 
remuneration so that we get the best people. 
Then the converse of that is if you pay too 
much you get people who are only interested 
in the salary. 

Somehow or other you have to find the 
happy medium. I really believe that what 
we do have to find in the matter of remuner- 
ation to the members is the happy medium. 
But I think we would all agree that it is 
important in this House to have people 
representative of all sections of the com- 
munity. 

The one group we don’t have adequately 
represented in the House in any party is what 
you might call the working class, the people 


who work for wages and salary. We need 
more of them here. They bring a viewpoint 
that is needed in this House. People who 
have never worked in a plant or don’t know 
what it is to live on an income of $10,000 
or $12,000 a year just can’t legislate knowl- 
edgeably for those people. 

Perhaps one reason they don’t run for 
office is not so much the remuneration as the 
fact they are afraid to leave their jobs be- 
cause they will be out of work if they are 
defeated. Believe me, to a person who is on 
$10,000 or $12,000 or $15,000 per year and 
doesn’t have a profession, that is a real deter- 
rent. So I suggest to the board that it should 
give some consideration to some proposal for 
legislation so at least they are guaranteed 
some right of return, for a period of time, 
to the jobs which they hold when they are 
elected. 

There are many companies in this province 
which, once a person is elected to a full-time 
public office, will say: “You are finished on 
the job”; or “We give you one year”; or 
“Maybe we'll give you one term”, even if that 
term happens to be only one year under a 
minority government. I think it is important 
that you give those people who are in that 
lower-income group and can make a real 
contribution to this Legislature some security 
so that they feel if they are elected here and 
are defeated they are not going to be with- 
out employment. 

It is all very well for somebody to say 
there are professional people and others who 
come in here who have a substantial rediuc- 
tion in their salary and this is true, there is 
no doubt many people do. But they aren't 
hurt nearly as badly as a person who has to 
live on a moderate wage or salary and is 
elected here and then defeated and has no 
profession to go back to. 

I just wanted to make those two points, 
Mr. Chairman; I think it is the Board of 
Internal Economy that should make the 
recommendations— 


Mr. Singer: Let us slough off the respons- 
ibility. 


Mr. Swart: No, I am not saying slough off 
the responsibility; in fact I am saying the 
responsibility always ends up in the Legisla- 
ture, I have said that. You can’t have an in- 
dependent commission; you can have one but 
it is not going to make the decisions, the 
Legislature has to make the decisions. 


Mr. Singer: Does all the NDP believe what 
Cassidy has been saying? 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 
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Mr. Swart: I would think—yes, there is 
nothing contradictory in what we are saying. 


Mr. Singer: And that’s what Lewis says. 


Mr. Swart: We want an independent assess- 
ment but it should come through the Board 
of Internal Economy. 

Second, I just want to reiterate the point 
there should be some legislation to give some 
security to people who run for public office 
that they have a position to go back to if 
they are defeated. 


Mr. Singer: That’s your official position? 


Mr. Swart: That’s my official position. I 
say it is not contrary to that of the NDP. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Swart: Some people are so conscious 
of the contradictions within their own group 
they really don’t understand how any other 
group can have a uniform policy. 


Mr. Chairman: Does that complete your 
remarks, Mr. Swart? 


The next member will be Mr. Grossman:: 


Mr. Grossman: I don’t want to talk about 
salaries and I wouldn’t want to interrupt the 
very orderly flow of this discussion. If anyone 
wants to continue upon this ludicrous vein, I 
will stand down for a moment. 


Mr. Chairman:: That is all I had on my 
list. 


Mr. Grossman: Oh, good. Let us not give 
an opening where none exists. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please, Mr. Gross- 
man has the floor. 


Mr. Grossman: You're kidding. 


Although I am sitting in Mr. Drea’s cus- 
tomary spot, I will, as the Premier (Mr. Davis) 
always says, not be controversial or provoca- 
tive. I wanted to clarify, if I could, some 
misunderstanding that our caucus office has 
on the global budget that it receives. It is 
apparently questioned rather regularly by Mr. 
Fleming’s office, and I don’t know what the 
answer is except that our caucus office is 
rather concerned about the continuing flow 
of questions. It was their impression that 
their global budget could be used to buy 


books, party girls —or matchboxes if they 
wished. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Or all three. 


Mr. Grossman: Or all three indeed, if they 
weren’t too expensive. I think our caucus 
office would like to know the answer to that. 


Mr. Deans: I think I understand what Mr. 
Grossman is referring to. There is a problem 
that goes a little beyond the very obvious 
problem. How do you put it delicately? 


Mr. Grossman: You have done an excellent 
job all day, Mr. Deans. 


Mr. Deans: I have tried very hard. 


Mr. Grossman: Indeed, you could be a 
Tory cabinet minister, you are so good at it. 


Mr. Deans: I have been insulted so often 
I am beginning not to notice. 


Mr. Grossman: It’s a compliment. 


Mr. Deans: The problem as the board saw 
it was that at the current rate of expendi- 
tures, taking into consideration all of the 
moneys available to the Conservative caucus, 
it appears to be spending at a rate which 
would not allow it to get a full fiscal year 
out of its total budget. 


Last year the Board of Internal Economy, 
recognizing the drastic reduction in the num- 
bers of members in the Conservative caucus, 
voted the caucus additional funds in order to 
allow it to meet its deficit. We did that be- 
cause we didn’t think it would be proper, 
given that an election intervened, that the 
caucus should be required to move as rapidly 
as it might otherwise have had to move to- 
wards the reduction of its staff and its ex- 
penditures. The movement has been some- 
what slower than we had anticipated in terms 
of the reduction. By the calculations that 
were given to us, we understand that there is 
the distinct possibility that the Conservative 
caucus may well not have sufficient funds to 
cover its year-long expenditures under the 
present structure. 


The board’s staff, the staff of the office, is 
therefore monitoring, not only the Conserva- 
tive caucus expenditures but the expenditures 
of all of the caucuses in an effort to do two 
things: First of all to try to ensure for the 
caucus itself, for its own benefit, that it not 
run out of funds in nine months. I think that’s 
fair. You may not want us to do that, and if 
you don’t want us to do it then we need 
guidance. 


In addition to that, they are trying to de- 
termine whether the appropriations we agreed 
to place within the estimates are sufficient for 
your purposes. We can’t make a difference 
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between the caucuses in this way. We can’t 
vote one caucus, for example, $10,000 per 
member and another caucus $7,000 per mem- 
ber, simply because one caucus chooses to 
spend less than another. 


The reason there is some question being 
asked at the moment is simply because we 
are frankly concerned that, come September, 
October or November, the Conservative cau- 
cus might find itself in a position of being 
without funds and having more staff and more 
obligations than its capacity to pay. 

You may tell me: “Deans, I don’t want 
you to do that. I want you to let me spend 
my money as I please. I want you to let me 
spend it at the rate that suits me, and in 
November when we have no money, we will 
then go and float a loan or take responsibility 
on ourselves.” 


I want to give you the example that comes 
to my mind. In 1967, when I was first 
elected, I came into a caucus that had in- 
sufficient funds available to it, based on an 
old formula long ago discarded. As a member 
of that 1967 group, I was required to sign 
a bank note in order to cover the deficit. I 
don’t want your members in that same pos- 
ition; I don’t want to put any members in 
that position. That’s why I agreed with Jim 
Breithaupt and with others to vote a larger 
sum of money to the Conservative caucus last 
year than they rightfully were entitled to, and 
that’s why we’re monitoring the expenditures. 
It’s that simple. 


[9:00] 


Mr. Grossman: Let me, right off the top, 
acknowledge that the board did that, and 
that it got us out of a difficult bind. I don’t 
know that there was any fault on the part of 
the caucus or what. 


Mr. Deans: I’m not blaming anyone. 
Mr. Grossman: No, no. 


Mr. Deans: I’m saying it was because of 
the election and the reduction in numbers, 
and I’m not trying to blame anyone. 


Mr. Grossman: There are not many jobs for 
former Tory researchers. 


Mr. Deans: No, nor anyone else. 


Mr. Grossman: Job vacancies are difficult 
for that group. 


Mr. Deans: I agree, I agree. 
Mrs. Campbell: Surely that can’t be true. 


Mr. Deans: It not only may not be true, 
it’s irrelevant. In fact it doesn’t speak to the 
point. 
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Mr. Grossman: I'll try to keep as relevant 
as I can. 


Mr. Deans: I’m not being critical. I don’t 
want to get into a hassle. 


Mr. Grossman: Nor was I when I compli- 
mented you upon your likeness to a Tory 
cabinet minister. 


Mr. Singer: Which one are you going to 
have, Ian? 


Mr. Deans: I’ve already been offered a few. 
I’ve turned them all down. 


Mr. Singer: Really? Good; but you should 
grab one. 


Mr. Deans: I don’t need them, thanks. 


Mr. Grossman: It’s one for one. They want 
to trade me for— 


Mr. Deans: I'd rather fight fires. 


Mr. Grossman: I think that point is well 
taken. J think something is getting lost, per- 
haps, in the procedure that may be followed. 


Mr. Deans: Maybe the procedure is wrong. 


Mr. Grossman: Yes. I don’t say this from 
first hand knowledge, I want to acknowledge 
that right away, but I have heard loud and 
continuing complaints from our caucus office 
that the continued questioning is taking up a 
lot of their time. I wonder if perhaps the 
board—I don’t want an answer now, I just 
put it to you—that perhaps the board, either 
through one of our representatives on the 
board— 


Mr. Deans: You've only one. 


Mr. Grossman: Oh sorry; yes, you're right. 
Well perhaps the entire board might take the 
matter up directly themselves in a general 
way once and for all with our caucus. I 
don’t think you should just let us go— 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Chairman, I— 


Mr. Deans: Let me respond to that, first. I 
think it would be entirely appropriate if your 
caucus Officers, whoever they are, wanted to 
appear before the Board of Internal Economy 
and to raise those matters. But I want to ask 
you fairly, do you understand—I think you do 
understand—the rationale we're faced with? 


Mr. Grossman: Let me make it clear. If 
we had a deficit, I know we’d come and ask 
you for the money. 


Mr. Deans: I know, and were in a bind 
over it. We can’t be forever put in the posi- 
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tion of having to pick up deficits, because 
it really can’t be justified. 


Mr. Grossman: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Deans: So if the staff of the assembly 
office appear to be picayune or somewhat un- 
reasonable, it may be only because they’re 
acting on what they believe are their instruc- 
tions; if not expressed instructions certainly 
the intent of the board members. 


Mr. Grossman: I don’t question the mo- 
tives, it’s the execution. 


Mr. Deans: I would like to say, as I said 
earlier today, that I think there are matters 
that are of concern to all of the caucuses in- 
dividually and collectively, and which the 
board members should become familiar with 
at first hand. I would be happy to do one 
of two things; either to recommend to my 
colleagues that we meet with your caucus in 
your caucus room, or that your caucus choose 
from among yourselves a group who are ca- 
pable of making the points to appear before 
the board. 


Mr. Grossman: That’s fine. I think it’s the 
difference between a bank manager calling 


regularly and saying: “Hey, your overdraft’s 
a little big”— 


Mr. Deans: I know, fair enough. 
Mr. Grossman: —and someone calling daily. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to add my comments to those Mr. Deans has 
made. Through the deliberation on these 
estimates it has been somewhat difficult for 
him and T to necessarily speak on behalf of 
the board. ’m sure we would have hoped 
that one or several of the three cabinet min- 
isters on the board could have attended to 
share in the concerns that have been brought 
forward. 


It is difficult, in that both of us are oppo- 
sition party members, to particularly have 
to attempt to justify certain operations in 
dealing with comments from the government 
caucus. But I think we have tried openly to 
review the situation, and certainly from my 
experience I would confirm what Mr. Deans 
has said; that is that the operations that have 
been brought to our attention by the staff of 
the legislative assembly office have been 
solely in an attempt to remind the govern- 
ment caucus, really, that the rate of their 
spending of funds and the various decisions 
they have made with respect to their opera- 
tion might mean that they run the risk of 


running out of funds by a certain time before 
the end of the financial year. 


We are certainly not in a position to judge 
the validity or the use of moneys which a 
caucus chooses to spend, and indeed I repeat 
that it is somewhat awkward for the two of 
us here tonight to represent, perhaps as even- 
ly as we should wish, the input we have 
received from the government caucus and 
from the other members of the board. But 
what we are trying to say is that the ap- 
proach we have attempted to take in the 
resolution of the financial problems within 
the government caucus, occasioned because 
of a change in membership, and the need 
to deal fairly with people who had been 
support staff and to attempt to sort out com- 
mitments that had been entered into, was 
done hoping to benefit a circumstance. which 
could be easily repeated for either of the 
other two parties of course. 


This is the reason we have done as we 
have done. Any monitoring that has gone on 
has been in an attempt to encourage a re- 
view of financial obligations and to bring in 
the views of the administrative staff on the 
constant obligation they feel to advise that 
certain things that might be committed for, 
or that have not been attended to, may 
bring some severe difficulties. I simply 
wanted to reinforce the comments Mr. Deans 
has made, because I am the only one who 
can. 


Mr. Grossman: Thank you. I think that is 
a fair explanation of the reason for it. It is 
much like a bank manager watching the flow 
of an account because he knows the customer 
is going to come back to him, regardless of 
what the customer said, if he is in difficulty. 
On the other hand, the telephone calls or 
whatever from the bank manager should not 
become oppressive and picayune. 


Mr. Deans: There is a strange thing about 
it all. It would be very easy 'to sit as the 
NDP representative on the board) and say J 
don’t care. It would be easy to do that. It 
would be easier to do that than it would 
be to honestly care about it. Just say let them 
spend; in November they will have no money. 
It would be easier to do that than it would 
be to sit and try to respond. But that just 
doesn’t strike me as the way you do it. 

And I think you are probably right, maybe 
the approach has to be changed. Maybe we’ve 
got to try to fully understand what the 
problems are. Maybe we don’t at this point, 
because we tend, like everyone, to be pre- 
occupied with the job of a member and the 
board position is really an added burden. That 
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is about all it is, an added burden. It doesn’t 
present anything other than a cup of coffee, 
a stale cookie and a lot of headaches. 


Mr. Grossman: Again, I understand the 
motive but it’s the execution. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Not necessarily in that 
order. 


Mr. Grossman: I also think, on behalf of 
my colleagues who aren’t here right now, 
and perhaps some of my colleagues on the 
other side of the House who have been 
through the exercise, I just wouldn’t want 
the session to finish here without expressing 
the opinion that general frustration abounds. 
I think a lot of it is working out some of the 
new systems that are in effect and so on, but 
I think it should be said that the Mr. Con- 
way incident of the other night, and some 
of the other incidents that have occurred 
over the last few months, have left us in a 
situation where a lot of members have got 
the feeling that the Office of the Assembly 


at some times exists in, by and for itself. 


I don’t say this is the case. This is the 
feeling. This is the perception that a lot of 
members have. That the problem and the 
whole point of the office is to keep track of 
equipment, rather than to look after mem- 
bers and at the same time do the best job 
possible in looking after the equipment neces- 
sary to look after the members. 

I read the transcript the other night. I was 
here the other night, and I read the tran- 
script later—I guess last Tuesday night—and 
I know there were some very good points 
made about the difficulty the assembly office 
has in being heard over the— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Deans: It’s the kind of respect that you 
normally— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Grossman: Pardon me for talking while 
you are interrupting. 

I think the transcript the other night ac- 
curately reflected the problem, and that is 
that a lot of the staff and the organization— 
which I understand is new and so on—is very 
concerned about keeping track of equipment. 
That’s part of their job, but I suggest to 
you it’s more difficult to look after constitu- 
ents and more important than it is to look 
after equipment. 

I just think the opinion should be ex- 
pressed here, the perception that a lot of 
members feel—I won’t presume to speak for 


all members, but a lot of members—that 
someone is doing us a favour when we get a 
piece of equipment. 


I perfectly understand the job of both the 
Office of the Assembly and the Board of 
Internal Economy. I guess our complaint is 
that they are doing too good a job. No one 
here is suggesting they are not doing a good 
job in certain aspects, Heaven forbid. This is 
not meant as criticism of the general policy, 
only the attitude as it is perceived by the 
members. 

It is not something, really, I suggest to all 
of the members of ithe board and the office, 
that is a matter for debate. You are not 
going to convince this member and a lot of 
members that we don’t have that perception 
so I state that perception as a fact. That’s 
the way it is striking us. I don’t think too 
many days more should pass here when we 
say: “That so-and-so is doing me a favour.” 
Or: “I felt like a worm going in and asking 
for such and such.” Or: “It is a Catch-22 
situation, and what are you going to do about 
it?” Those words are just taken for granted 
around the building these days. 

Maybe that was the case in 1967, or in 
1955 when one of my predecessors first got 
here, I don’t know. I just know that for Mr. 
Conway to service his constituents, if in his 
judgement—which is valued by his constitu- 
ents because they sent them here—if he thinks 
that he needs a portable machine to go see 
his constituents, I think his constituents are 
more concerned with the fact that he be 
equipped than the fact he may lose a $400 
item. I don’t think they will get all that up- 
tight about it. 

And I’m happy to say that for the public. 
I don’t think the public is all that uptight 
about making sure that a little ticket on the 
machine he took fingers him as the culprit. 

Again. I don’t think it really calls for 
heated debate or discussion. I just wanted 
to state, on behalf of some members any- 
way, the perception that we feel. I really 
think the office should take some note of how 
the members feel and do what it can to make 
a real effort to let us think—maybe you are 
just fooling us—but let us think that you are 
there to serve us and keep track of equip- 
ment while you do it. Because no one is 
going to call the board before here and say: 
“You are lousy administrators because you 
lost a couple of pieces of equipment.” 

I’m not too concerned about what is in 
Frank Drea’s office. I don’t think the board 
should be overly-concerned about it or the 
office. I think you should be more concerned 
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about seeing that Scan Conway is well equip- 
ped, and that I don’t feel like you’re doing 
me a favour if I ask you to do something 
for me. 


Mr. Deans: Your point is recorded, and I’m 
sure that everyone listened to it. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Drea. 
[9:15] 


Mr. Drea: I wonder if I could come back 
to something that Mr. Deans raised in kind 
of a tentative way this afternoon. 

You were mentioning this afternoon, and 
you raised a bit tonight, some of the difficul- 
ties that you and—let’s take the four of you, 
not the three cabinet ministers; there are four 
private members, aren’t there? 


Mr. Deans: No, there are actually only 
three. 


Mr. Breithaupt: There are three private 
members, along with Mr. Speaker, and the 
three cabinet ministers. 


Mr. Drea: What does Mr. Speaker do? 


Mr. Deans: He is designated as the chair- 
man. 


Mr. Drea: So, in effect, he casts the decid- 
ing vote. Does he attend? 


Mr. Deans: Not only does he attend, but 
he rules with an iron fist. I’m going to tell 
you, if he ruled in the Legislature as he rules 
in the board, Mrs. Campbell would not have 
gotten away with that question today. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, but Cassidy wouldn’t 
have gotten away with that claptrap either. 


; Mr. Deans: Well fair ball. You said it, not 


Mrs. Campbell: And you wouldn’t say it. 


Mr. Deans: I would say it. Listen, I said it 


there too. I do hope that book they sent over 
had pictures. 


Mr. Drea: So the Speaker is chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: Any further— 


Mr. Drea: Well, I’m just waiting for the 
domestic quarrel here to end. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Deans: Oh dear; and there have been 


very few people any less partisan than [’ve 
been. 


Mr. Drea: Yes well, in your spirit of un- 
partisanship — non-partisan, less partisan or 


whatever — you raised one point tonight that 
this was an additional! burden. I can under- 
stand from that you had to sit here all day 
and you’ve got other work to do. 


Mr. Deans: I don’t mean this meeting’s an 
additional— 


Mr. Drea: No, no, but the board; all the 
other things. 


Mr. Deans: Yes, of course, it’s an additional 
job, yes. 


Mr. Drea: A burden, all right. I was raising 
with you this afternoon and you were pro- 
posing; or not proposing but you were throw- 
ing out some tentative things that maybe the 
time really had come to take a look at the 
structure of the board. 


Mr. Deans: Of course it has. 


Mr. Drea: I just wonder, in the light of all 
the things that have arisen, if perhaps it isn’t 
really time tw take a fundamental look; that 
maybe it should just be composed of mem- 
bers, maybe it should be not composed as 
rigidly, with as rigid a structure, I realize 
that the Speaker is the titular head of it, but 
it seems to me there are certain difficulties for 
the Speaker, taking into account the tra- 
ditional role of the Speaker, in having us, as 
members, ask for more money or to ask for 
more equipment. I’m beginning to wonder if 
perhaps that’s not at the root of it. 


Mr. Deans: It’s not what? I’m sorry. 


Mr. Drea: If it’s not at the root of some of 
the frustration and some of the appearances 
and some of the impressions and so forth. 


Mr. Deans: I don’t know how you answer 
that. It’s entirely possible that all of those 
things contribute to the sense of uneasiness 
that members feel. I don’t doubt for a mo- 
ment that what Mr. Grossman said is in fact 
a reflection of certain opinions. I don’t deny 
that at all. 


When I spoke of a restructured board, the 
only reason I raised it was because I can 
understand, having sat on the board now 
for some time, the difficulty that the cabinet 
minister has in making the transition from 
dealing with government policy one minute 
to coming to deal with things which ostensibly 
are non-partisan in nature and intended to 
meet the needs of the private member. So it 
seemed to me, as I thought about it, that it 
would make sense to consider restructuring 
the board to make it more representative of 
the back bench and having cabinet represen- 
tation, because cabinet ministers also have 
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responsibilities to constituencies, but some- 
what less weighted in favour of the cabinet. 


I’m saying that, understanding this; that 
while the history of Ontario doesn’t lend one 
to believe that governments will change fre- 
quently, you’ve got to do it on the basis of no 
matter who the government is, if it were 
the will of the public that some other party 
govern then the same kind of rules should 
prevail. 


I’m not saying it because it’s you or some- 
body else. I think we could have cabinet rep- 
resentation on the board. The board could 
elect its own chairman, if need be, it doesn’t 
matter. The Speaker is a suitable person to 
be on the board because the Speaker’s office 
and the role of the Speaker is such that the 
more he is involved in non-partisan activity, 
the more non-partisan he is, if that makes 
sense to you. The more he is involved in non- 
partisan discussion, the more he is involved 
in the discussion of the needs of members and 
the needs of members as they affect the con- 
stituent service, the more non-partisan his 
attitude becomes toward the Legislature and 
toward his role. So that the Speaker could 
remain there as far as I can see. 


Maybe these are the kinds of discussions 
that could go back to various caucuses for 
general debate; and if caucus positions came 
forward we could bring them to the Legisla- 
ture by way of amendment to the Act, that 
would make a lot of sense. 


What we should be striving for is a two- 
way discussion. The board views us only as 
individuals—the board and the caucuses, the 
members of the Legislature. What is best for 
the members is what the board should be 
striving to achieve. It must be embarrassing, 
it must be very embarrassing for a cabinet 
minister to be faced in his own ministry with 
cutbacks or restrictions in expenditure, and 
then come before the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy or to come to the Board of Internal Econ- 
omy and to sit down and discuss expenses and 
expenditures which may well, expressed as a 
percentage of current expenditures, be con- 
siderably higher than they themselves are 
allocated. 


It must be difficult for the Chairman of 
Management Board, having sat through all 
the various meetings with the cabinet in de- 
termining what the appropriate government 
expenditure levels ought to be, to come and 
try to divorce himself or herself, whatever the 
case may be, from those dealings and sit 
down and deal separately and apart with the 
matters of the members of the Legislature. 


I think we could restructure it. I think the 
restructuring could take place reasonably, sen- 
sibly, sensitively, and we wouldn’t have any 
difficulty with it. If any of the caucuses have 
views on it, or if the caucuses collectively 
have views on it, or if any members have 
views on it then we should hear them. 


Mr. Breithaupt: One of the concerns, of 
course, that faces us all as members of the 
Legislature, is that this is really the first 
emanation of government that has ever had 
opposition involvement. The other boards and 
decision-making areas have been entirely sup- 
portive of the government and have been 
members thereof. By order in council, both 
Mr. Deans and I are appointed as members 
of this particular board. The board does not 
have a quorum if a minister of the Crown is 
not present. Other than that, we are set up 
in a new approach to attempt to deal with the 
responses within the Legislature. 


Certainly, again as we have now operated 
for a number of months we are in a posi- 
tion of reviewing this kind of make-up. In- 
deed it may well be, for example, that for all 
intents and purposes the membership on the 
board should be three government members 
and two from each of the opposition parties 
or whatever. The chairmanship need not ne- 
cessarily be Mr. Speaker. But, as it has 
worked out in the past—in the immediate 
past—having the Speaker there to be respon- 
sible for the operation of the Office of the 
Legislative Assembly and responsible to all 
members who are not necessarily represented 
by political context but just as members, he 
indeed should have an input. His chairman- 
ship, of course, is something which I would 
say has certainly proven most satisfactory to 
me in my experience on the board. 


Mr. Deans: One other thought crosses my 
mind about it. When it becomes general 
knowledge that the Board’ of Internal Econo- 
my operates as an independent body on 
behalf of the members and on behalf of the 
Legislature, then of course the responsibility 
for any decisions made by that board and 
the responsibility for any expenditures, 
authorized by or recommended by the board, 
will then rightfully fall upon all of the mem- 
bers. It removes from the government the 
very delicate problem of dealing with ex- 
penses of members of the Legislature. It 
doesn’t remove it from the Legislature but 
it no longer becomes an initiative of govern- 
ment; rather it becomes an initiative of the 
Legislature through its own board. 

I happen to think that when we get to 
that day, andi I think it’s pretty close, we'll 


have accomplished the ultimate goal of an 
independent Legislature and the government 
will no longer have to be answerable publicly 
for the Legislature’s operation. The govern- 
ment, as we all know, is somewhat separate 
from the Legislature itself. I think that’s what 
were striving for; at least I hope that’s what 
we re striving for. 


Mr. Drea: That was the whole thrust of 
Camp, all the way through. It was to try and 
do the difficult job of separating the Legis- 
lature from government in day-to-day political 
activity and what have you. The very diffi- 
cult job of getting everybody to wear two 
hats, one when you were a member as a 
member; and the other when you were doing 
your normal things. Could you answer one 
thing? 


Mr. Deans: Yes, I'll try to. 


Mr. Drea: Just out of curiosity. Despite 
the fact that the board is relatively young, it 
has gone through two Parliaments. It was 
set up in the last one. 


Mr. Deans: Yes; it’s gone through part 
of one and now it’s in effect. 


Mr. Drea: There was no trouble with it 
last year. There wasn’t this uproar last year. 
It’s not just Mr. Conway. We could probably 
keep this going for a week or a month with 
some of the fears you had voiced today. 
There are, 124 of us; there’s one who 
wouldn’t come in. I presume the Speaker 
wouldn’t come in. We could keep this going 
for a long time. You must have some feelings 
on this. 


Mr. Deans: First of all, the board was 
really— 


Mr. Cassidy: You didn’t provoke us, did 
you? 


Mr. Deans: Maybe we did; who knows? 
Sometimes I get the impression that some 
people think we did. 

I think, first of all, the board really oper- 
ated only for that period from about late 
December or early January, 1975, until the 
election. During that period the board was 
both learning its role and dealing with mat- 
ters which were somewhat non-controversial 
in nature. 


Nothing of any real controversy came be- 
fore the board. Mark you, there were diffi- 
culties. There were problems of expenditure; 
problems of allocation of funds. Arguments 
took place and members felt aggrieved; ques- 
tions were raised about expenses and the 
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method of reporting expenses and all other 
kinds of matters which are still around. 


I think one of the answers, Mr. Drea, is 
this: Many of the complaints but not all of 
them which we're getting at the moment 
centre around, on the one hand the expendi- 
ture of the government caucus fund which 
we dealt with prior to your coming, I think 
—maybe you were here; I guess you heard it 
—and the matter of the constituency offices. 
Many of those complaints—not all of them, 
so I don’t want somebody jumping down my 
throat—many of the complaints have come 
from members who were elected in the 
September, 1975, election. 


They came from differing backgrounds and 
perhaps expected more from the Legislature 
than those of us who had been here for 
awhile were accustomed to. That’s not critical; 
that’s just a fact. I think many came in and 
thought there would be a little different 
level of service, a little different level of 
benefit and whatever in terms of their 
capacity to do their job. 

Most of us have come through the period 
when you shared an office with five others 
and you were one of five or six who had a 
secretary among you and all of those things. 
We're kind of tickled with the much better 
circumstances we found ourselves in. We 
realized they were not nearly adequate but, 
given the period of time involved, we were 
sure, as a result of the board’s operations and 
because of the way the board was function- 
ing we would be able to come to grips with 
those things and to solve them and to get 
them straightened away. 

[9:30] 

The difficulty, of course, is that of priority. 
Certain people might have felt that one thing 
had a priority over ‘another. Immediately after 
the election, of course, one of the immediate 
priorities was the determination of an ade- 
quate funding arrangement for the caucuses, 
because of the changes. That took some time. 


One of the others was, of course, the de- 
cision on the matter of the constituency 
offices. That came very hard on the heels of 
the other decision. So that we were dealing 
daily, or as often as we met, and even when 
we weren’t meeting, we were dealing with 
some very important and fairly large con- 
cerns. We really didn’t get down to dealing 
with some of the individual concerns of some 
of the individual members. That may be in- 
excusable; that’s entirely possible. But it may 
also be human and I’ve a feeling somewhere 
along the way that one of the difficulties was 
a communication breakdown. 
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I think we’ve found the way to solve the 
communication breakdown. We have made 
certain commitments to deal somewhat differ- 
ently with the concerns that have been raised 
by many, if not all, of the members. We’ve 
committed the staff to a somewhat different 
approach. We're going to review the pro- 
cedures, and direction has been given. We 
hope to meet with the caucuses for the pur- 
pose of determining what we have to do in 
order to meet the legitimate objectives of the 
members. I think we've come a long way. 


Mr. Drea: Does it disturb you that the 
members here are, or have been, dealing with 
the Board of Internal Economy and its staff in 
exactly the same fashion that they have tra- 
ditionally had to air their grievances or their 
feelings against a ministry? And the board 
was set up to avoid all of this. 


Mr. Deans: I want you to know that the 
concerns that you're expressing here today, 
could have been expressed to the board in a 
form other than this. 


Mr. Drea: Where? 
Mr. Deans: Right at the board. 


Mr. Drea: Did you ever write me a letter 
telling me? 


‘Mr. Deans: Did you ever write one to me 
telling me you had a problem? 


Mr. Drea: I took it through my member— 


Mr. Deans: No, no, you're asking if I ever 
wrote. 


Mr. Drea: I’m talking about the board as a 
whole. I’m _ not asking you to write me a 
letter. 


Mr. Deans: I’m speaking at this point I 
think— 


Mr. Drea: We are talking about a com- 
munication, Has there ever been a communi- 
cation that the board meets and that people 
are welcome to come? Would you please give 
us a couple of days notice so it can be on the 
agenda? Has there ever been one like that? 


Mr. Deans: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I would say that that has 
not taken place. It would be my expectation 
that if there were particular concerns within 
my own caucus, the members, knowing that 
I was a member of the board, would ap- 
proach me and attempt to have them re- 
solved. If I was unsuccessful, they would 
then proceed to the board, perhaps. Again, 
now that we’ve been several months in opera- 
tion, particularly with the responsibility of the 
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constituency office development, there have 
been concerns expressed over these last 
several days that certain members have had. 

J think it’s fair to say that some of the 
concerns can now be dealt with, quite 
promptly I hope. If there has been a lack of 
communication then perhaps it has been the 
responsibility of the members representing 
the caucuses as such on the board—that they 
have not actively canvassed their own mem- 
bers to find out if there were particular con- 
cerns. 1 should think, though, if those con- 
cerns are brought before us as members or 
even brought before this situation in the esti- 
mates this evening—which of course is al- 
ways a time in which members can express 
their own particular matters, and quite prop- 
erly so—that there will certainly be a serious 
attempt to try to resolve them. 


Mr. Drea: Yes, but the reason members 
always bring things before estimates is be- 
cause they don’t have, normally, an avenue 
into the particular ministry. 


Mr. Breithaupt: In this circumstance, where 
this is the one exception that has opposition 
members involved and a government private 
member involved, that opportunity, I sug- 
gest, should be encouraged by a direct rela- 
tionship with the representative on the board. 
It may not be good enough, but I would 
hope it could develop. 


Mr. Drea: I don’t want you to be defensive 
about this. Every time I raise the thing here 
I get the queasy feeling that everybody starts 
getting defensive. 


Mr. Breithaupt: This is because, naturally 
enough, everyone who is on the board isn’t 
here. 


Mr. Drea: Okay, people haven’t been 
here. People have been here all the way 
through. Whether it’s Mr. Snow and Mr. 
Auld the other night, whether it’s Mr. Mor- 
row, whether it’s Mr. Deans, whether it’s you 
—every time I try to raise something—I am 
not asking you to be defensive. I think you do 
a good job. 


Mr. Breithaupt: And I share your concern, 
of course. 
Mr. Deans: That’s your own opinion. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Thank you. 


Mr. Drea: But the traditional role of the 
private member in having to obtain informa- 
tion has to be done through a very struc- 
tured forum like this because there is really 
no other way. 
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Mr. Deans: Okay, well, I, in order that— 


Mr. Drea: What concerns me is that the 
estimates on this one should be the smoothest 
of all. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Fair enough. 


Mr. Drea: They should go through because 
everybody knows everything about it. If there 
has been any difficulty or any more informa- 
tion that had to be elicited, it should have 
been done over a 12-month period. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Agreed. 


Mr. Drea: I just don’t think there is much 
of a future for the board in the role it wants 
to play where it’s not just an administrative 
body. For the first time it is defining the 
Legislature as a separate entity, and if it is 
going to come to this every year— 


Mr. Breithaupt: I think you are quite cor- 
rect. 


Mr. Deans: I want to tell you something. 
Defensive I am not. Offensive, as Mr. Gregory 
will tell you, I am occasionally. But that is 
beside the point. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Only occasionally. 


Mr. Deans: But I am not defending any- 
thing. Everything we have done, we have 
done because we thought it was in the best 
interests of the people involved. Anything we 
haven’t done, we haven’t done because we 
didn’t know about it. 


How you communicate to the board is 
initially through your member on the board. 
That is how my caucus communicates with the 
board and as you can tell, they are abso- 
lutely satisfied with their representation. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I think they have no com- 
plaints. 


Mr. Deans: I want to ask you—this is the 
first full set of estimates that we have really 
had. I’m not particularly keen on this forum. 
It’s not that I don’t like the opportunity to dis- 
cuss things, it is just simply that I am eager 
that this board and the members should work 
together to provide better service, rather than 
work at odds with each other. 


If I could ask, Mr. Chairman, are we close 
to the last? 


Mr. Drea: I just have a couple of general 


questions, if you wouldn’t mind answering 
them. 


Mr. Deans: No, I would be glad to. I have 
tried to answer them. 


Mr. Breithaupt: We will certainly try. 


Mr. Drea: Tell me, as to the actual amount 
of funds—every one of these down here; not 
the Office of the Clerk perhaps, but every 
one of the items in vote 201—who determines 
that estimate? Is this the board? 


‘Mr. Deans: The board, no. What happened 
was this. As you know, in each case, there 
are people who are responsible for each 
amount. We had the individual responsible 
or a group of individuals responsible for those 
expenditures, come before the board with 
their estimates for their particular operation. 
They explained to the board in minute detail 
why they needed those numbers of dollars 
and the board, in many instances, in its col- 
lective wisdom, whatever the hell that is, de- 
cided that either that was an appropriate sum 
or that some other sum ought to appear in 
the estimate book. 

We did that with the Office of the Speaker, 
with the Office of the Clerk, with the chief 
electoral officer, the Hansard staff, the ses- 
sional requirements, the members’ indemnity, 
the members’ support services—there were 
budgets submitted by each individual caucus. 
Those budgets were gone over by the board 
with the caucus representative explaining the 
reasoning for the expenditures that were 


asked for. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I might add on that point 
that those expenditures, having been brought 
forward separately by the three caucuses, 
were then resolved in a common multiplica- 
tion figure. That would provide a balance 
within what was necessary from the point of 
view of the caucus and what they could live 
with. Everyone was treated equally on the 
unconditional payments and the research pay- 
ments that went through that scheme. 


Mr. Deans: In other words, what happened 
was as happens in every other case. The 
people who were charged with the responsi- 
bility of spending and administering the 
money appeared before the board and _ at- 
tempted to justify it. The board heard the 
justification, had work done on some of the 
estimates to determine the validity of some of 
the expenditures, and then authorized the 
printing of that particular estimate. 


Mr. Drea: What about the legislative 
library? 


Mr. Deans: There was a budget presented 
for the legislative library; we reviewed that 
budget. There was a request, as I recall, for 
additional staff. We made an analysis of the 
staff requirements of the library, together 
with what we considered to be an adequate 
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expenditure level for this current year—all 
expenses taken into account—and we allocated 
that sum of money which was somewhat, 
though not terribly, different from the sum 
originally requested. 


Mr. Drea: And only roughly $43,000 for 
books in a library estimate of somewhere 
around $268,000? 


Mr. Deans: We were not required to sug- 
gest that they add more. We assumed that 
the librarian who prepared the budget was 
in a position to make an adequate judgement 
with regard to whether or not that sum of 
money would be sufficient to maintain the 
library at the level that we had been ac- 
customed to having it maintained. We made 
the judgement on that basis. 


Mr. Breithaupt: In a situation like that with 
respect to new purchases, for example, the 
library automatically receives many items 
from the provincial authorities and also as a 
depository library for the government of 
Canada, so that the purchases and the at- 
tempt at a specialization on more legislative 
matters than a general library, set the tone 
upon which these funds were required by the 
librarian. As I recall, while there were some 
additional staff persons that were not ap- 
proved at this time, there was no attempt in 
any way to cut back on the requirements for 
necessary purchases or other general support 
that the librarian thought was required for the 
Operation. 


Mr. Drea: Have you received a copy of 
Miss Wagg’s letter? 


Mr. Breithaupt: Miss Wagg’s recent letter, 
yes, which deals with the inability to provide 
full services to the average citizen or con- 
stituent of the province. 


Mr. Drea: Oh, I am aware of that; I just 
asked you if you received that letter. 


Mr. Deans: Well, we received the letter 
but that was not a matter before us at the 
time we dealt with the estimate. 


Mr. Drea: To get to the point. If someone 
wants to come in from the outside—if I recall 
the tenor of the letter—would you please be 
courteous enough, because of our new regu- 
lations, to give them a note saying that it is 
all right for them to go in? This is quite a 
change in the operation. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Except I would say that it 
is my understanding that the library no longer 
is the equivalent of the central provincial 
library because of increased public avail- 
ability in other areas, and because of the 
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increased library development on_ specific 
items that the various ministries have. 


It is my understanding that the library is 
basically a service to the members and does 
not attempt to be a provincial source of all 
information. Therefore, presumably with the 
staff available, the library is to attempt to 
resolve the problems and concerns of the 
members, but also of course to provide a cer- 
tain amount of public availability, especially 
for those persons dealing with the interests 
that the library has resources to provide. 


Mr. Drea: I don’t think the library was ever 
regarded, at least in my time, as a central 
depository of provincial information. It may 
have been for lawyers, but— 


Mr. Breithaupt: Years ago, years ago, but it 
has grown from that to more particularly a 
members’ service. I think that’s the intention 
now, as I understand it. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, could I take 
a minute on this one point? This is what we 
thought it was supposed to be, but when 
you read the letter, it seems to me that we 
are invited to use some other library. I guess 
they are too overstaffed with people using it. 


Mr. Deans: I think the reverse was the 
intent. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I didn’t quite take it as 
that. I think members all realize there might 
be a call on the resources, particularly from 
students at the University of Toronto or 
whatever, that the library, in its staff and in 
its purpose, might not be able to openly 
welcome. However, if there were students 
dealing with particular areas of political 
background or whatever it might be within 
the function of the library, they would be 
welcomed with at least some attempt to cut 
back on some of these services which were 
not otherwise being used by the members. 
That is the way I took the tenor of the letter 
which, as other members did I am sure, I 
received a day or so ago. 


[9:45] 


Mr. Drea: All I want to be sure about 
is the answer to that. I wondered, with the 
relatively low budget for the library, whether 
the library had come in and asked for funds. 


Mr. Deans: No. That was in keeping with 
their request. 


Mr. Drea: Yes. That is what— 
Mr. Deans: Yes, that is the way it was. 


Mr. Drea: It is a rather low amount for a 
library of that size. 
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Mr. Breithaupt: It is. The only thing I 
recall, as I have mentioned, is I believe there 
was a request for either four or five staff 
positions. As I recall, two or three of them 
were approved with acceptance by the 
librarian that that would be, if not satisfac- 
tory, at least accepted for the time being. 

I don’t recall that there was any change 
made in any of the requests for purchases 
or anything else the librarian thought was 
particularly necessary to keep the library in 
a satisfactory current position, particularly in 
the areas which it serves. 


Mr. Drea: Just one last question—does an 
organization like the Commission on Election 
Contributions and Expenses, when it comes 
in— 


Mr. Deans: I’m sorry? 


Mr. Drea: The Commission on Election 
Contributions and Expenses—they are in here? 


Mr. Deans: Yes. 


Mr. Drea: When they come in I presume 
you are in the position of almost accepting 
their budget? 


Mr. Deans: No. 


Mr. Drea: How does the board get input 
into the Commission on Election Contribu- 
tions and expenses? 


Mr. Deans: It’s not a matter of input. It’s 
a matter of going over the budget with them; 
comparing their budget requirements this 
year with last; comparing the salary levels 
paid with other salary levels; comparing any 
renewed leases—which they didn’t have as I 
recall; any extraordinary expenditures they 
may have had; checking to make sure the 
expenses they are asking for are legitimate 
expenses in their own jurisdiction. 

We had Mr. Wishart and his staff before 
the board and we spent a morning, as I re- 
call, with him having seen the budget, going 
over the budgetary requests he made. 


Mr. Drea: I would have thought some of 
these are pretty open-ended such as—well, 
constituency offices are obviously open- 
ended. You have no control over that, really. 


Mr. Deans: We have control to the ex- 
tent that we set guidelines. 


Mr. Breithaupt: We have ito provide a 
multiplication of a basic figure. 


Mr. Drea: But that is open-ended. 


Mr. Deans: Some are fairly simple; you 
just multiply by the right number. The trick 
is to know what the right number is. 


Mr. Breithaupt: We have set out, there- 
fore, a maximum figure which of course, may 


not all be used. 
Mr. Drea: I wouldn’t think it would be. 
Mr. Breithaupt: No, I wouldn’t think so. 


Mr. Drea: I wouldn’t think it would be, 
but then Hansard is presumably pretty open- 
ended. Hansard is required and Hansard is: 
done. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Yes. 
Mr. Deans: Yes. 


Mr. Breithaupt: So you put in an educated 
guess, for example— 


Mr. Drea: And you have no real control 
because you don’t know how long the session 
is going to go. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Or select committees or 
whatever it may be. That is up to Mr. Bran- 
nan and his staff to give a judgement upon.. 


Mrs. Campbell: There’s no change in pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. Deans: As I recall, they would have 
put in their budget expenses for renovation 
or for any new facilities. They would explain 
in their budget what those new facilities or 
expenditures would be; why they were doing 
what they were doing and what they were 
doing, in fact. For example, the new sound 
system was part of an expenditure of last 
year as I recall— 


Mrs. Campbell: You got rooked. 


Mr. Deans: No. I am not suggesting it is 
any good, but then I didn’t install it per- 
sonally, We simply paid for it. 


Mr. Drea: Why isn’t it any: good? 


Mr. Deans: Why. isn’t it any good? I 
haven’t the faintest idea. 


Mr. Drea: Somebody had to approve the 
appropriation or the tender or the quality— 


Mr. Deans: Yes, but whether or not you 
approve the appropriation or tender it doesn't 
guarantee that you are going to know that 
the thing is going to work exactly as you 
anticipate it will after you have approved it. 


Mr. Drea: No, but I don’t think that thing 
works even as reasonably poorly as anyone 
could have anticipated. 
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Mr, Deans: It is about as bad as it’s pos- 
sible to contemplate anything being. It was 
a matter of considerable worny and it was 
made very clear that we were quite dissatis- 
fied with the quality of the sound and the 
capacity of the members and those in the 
gallery to hear. Work is currently under way 
and, as you know, there were many tests 
being conducted and it is hoped— 


Mr. Drea: Is that going to be paid for 
under the original appropriation; or are there 
additional installations? 


Mr. Deans: As [ recall, it was a tender and 
the tender amount wasn’t varied. The work 
has to be done to the satisfaction of the 
Hansard executive administrator before the 

eople who did it are off the hook. 


Mr. Breithaupt: And I might add that cer- 
tainly if the members of the Legislature were 
concerned about the quality of recording and 
the difficulties of sound, they were no more 
concerned than Mr. Brannan and the Hansard 
people were who wanted to ensure that— 


Mr. Drea: No, no. The thing wasn’t put in 
to make us more soundable, it was put in 
there for the benefit of more accurate re- 
cording, 


Mr. Breithaupt: And members will know 
that there have been some additional micro- 
phones. One sees this oblong situation that 
is in a number of places in the chamber in 
their attempt to do the job that we require 
of them, 


Mr. Deans: One of the difficulties, inci- 
dentally—it was incidental but it was a factor 
—was that of course because of the seating 
arrangement, there had to be new arrange- 
ments made to provide for additional speakers 
and additional microphones and additional 
leads and nobody can really tell just how 
permanent that is. 


Mr. Drea: Well, you just take the desk and 
the microphone, you disconnect the wires and 
you move the desk over to the side. 


Mr. Deans: Yes, it sounds very simple, but 
it doesn’t seem to work that way. I agree, 
that’s what I would have thought but it 
doesn’t seem to work quite that way. 


Mr. Drea: You do it in your house when 
vou move the stereo. 


Mr. Deans: Yes, but it may be just a wee 
bit different. Marginally, but a wee bit. Any- 
way, I can assure you, it’s being looked at. 


Mr. Chairman: For the information of the 
members, the order is: Mr. Cunningham, Mr. 
McCague, Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Gregory. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, not to 
undermine the function of this committee, but 
from my understanding as a new member 
that each caucus has delegated an individual 
to sit on the board on our behalf, my under- 
standing is that Mr. Deans is the member for 
the NDP, Mr. Breithaupt for our party and 
I guess the House leader for the government. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Morrow is the member 
for the government. 


Mr, Cunningham: Oh, I'm very sorry. Well, 
the basis of my confusion here would be 
that I’ve heard very little from our party 
and very little from the opposition party on 
this subject because from my understanding 
these discussions are taken up in caucus, as 
I suppose they should be. I’m just wondering 
what necessitates Mr. Drea to spend the 
amount of time that we have discussing things 


like— 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Conway and Mrs. Camp- 
bell— 


Mr. Cunningham: —things like libraries and 
what not. I’m just wondering whether this is 
not discussed in your party as it is in ours, 
not to breach the confidentiality of my caucus, 
but these kinds of things are discussed. I’m 
just wondering what would necessitate such 
a discussion here at this time. 


Mr. Drea: Because I’m curious. 


Mr. Chairman: I might say, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, that these items are in the Office of the 
Assembly and that’s the reason the members 
have an opportunity to ask down here. 


_Mr. Drea: I can’t tie down Mr. Morrow as 
to where the library is going to be next year; 
he can’t tell me that. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there anything further, 
Mr. Cunningham? 


Mr. Cunningham: No, that’s fine. 


Mr. McCague: Since Mr. Deans has al- 
ready admitted or said it’s the new mem- 
bers who seem to be raising most of the ques- 
tions, I'll carry on in that vein. 


Mr. Deans: That wasn’t a criticism; it 
seemed to be a fact, that’s all. 


Mr. McCague: Well, I’m not positive on 
this point of whether it’s lack of information 
or not, but one incident concerns the living 





allowance of $3,000. I don’t think I was in- 
formed exactly of how that works, and how it 
works is something like you said; that you 
can have a suite for a couple of weeks and 
blow the whole works if you like, but I, as a 
new member couldn’t have done that because 
my expenses were apportioned from the day 
I came until the end of the fiscal year, so 
many days and $3,000. I don’t think that’s un- 
fair, I just don’t think we were warned of 
that. Secondly, I think that if it’s on the basis 
of so much a month, then I should only be 
allowed so much a month. 


Mr. Deans: Well it’s difficult though, Mr. 
McCague, to do that. The reason for that is 
that while the year is 12 months long, the 
session isn’t and therefore it makes sense that 
you be allowed to spend the money in what- 
ever quantity you see as being necessary, 
when you need it. If you’re eager to make a 
case, and I’m not suggesting you are, but if 
you think that a case can be made for the 
allowance to be somewhat other than $3,000 
because you're not able to accommodate 
yourself over the full year or over the period 
of time you feel you have to be here on 
$3,000, then I want you to know that is a 
concern that has been expressed by more 
than one member. 


We asked, not too long ago, that a com- 
parative study be done of apartment rates in 
Metropolitan Toronto, in the area that you 
might consider to be somewhat immediately 
adjacent to the legislative building, within 
reasonable access of the legislative building. 
That was done partially, and I believe there’s 
still work being done on that, if I’m not mis- 
taken. If need be, well make recommenda- 
tions to the government to change the Act. 
That’s a condition, though, of the Legislative 
Assembly Act. 


Mr. McCague: That really isn’t the point 
I was making. 


Mr. Deans: I’m sorry. 


Mr. McCague: I’m sorry if I am incorrect, 
but I don’t believe that I was informed that 
from Sept. 18 until the end of March I had 
so much a day to spend rather than $3,000. 
The reason I’m asking that question is, and 


everybody’s aware of my other request, which 
I won't repeat— 


Mrs. Campbell: Say it again. 


Mr. McCague: —but if I happen to win 
that argument and I get permission on July 1 
to spend up to a figure, what is that figure 
going to be? Is it going to be $3,600, or is 
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it going to be an amount apportioned by 
month? Just for my information. 


Mr. Deans: It will be pro-rated. 
Mr. McCague: Thank you. 


Mr. Drea: How can that be? He’s got it 
for the whole year. 


Mr. Deans: No, it will be pro-rated for this 
reason. I stand to be corrected, but my under- 
standing is that it would be pro-rated for this 
reason, that anything that you would under- 
take by way of an obligation—in other words, 
if it were to be a lease; in the case you're 
talking about it would not be a lease, but in 
many instances we’re talking about someone 
signing a lease for a certain period of time, 
usually for a year at a time—it’s necessary 
that the lease not exceed the amounts of the 
allowance. So if you entered into some ar- 
rangement part way through the year, you 
would still only be allowed to spend, on a 
monthly basis, the amount which you would 
normally be able to spend over an entire 
calendar year. 


Mr. Drea: Would that be the same on pay 
for the riding secretary? we 


Mr. Deans: It would be the same on riding 
secretaries, yes. That’s my understanding. 


Mr. Drea: I’ve never seen it put that way. 
I figure it’s per annum; $9,000 for the year, 
and the accommodation would be such and 
such in a week. 


Mr. Deans: Let me go back a bit on it. In 
the case of the riding secretary, you're not 
entering into an agreement. The riding secre- 
tary is to be paid a certain sum of money for 
whatever services are to be rendered. 


Mr. Drea: And not to exceed. 


Mr. Deans: And it cannot be more than 
that. So, therefore, that wouldn’t matter. But 
in the case of things which would either be 
contracted for or leased, that is done on a 
pro-rata basis in order to fall within the over- 
all expenditure allotment. In the case that 
you're raising it is possible, in fact very like- 
ly, that it would be a month-to-month ar- 
rangement. You see, we have to make a dif- 
ferent arrangement in any event, so I think 
if you could leave that until we look at it, it’s 
something we haven’t yet come to an under- 
standing on. 


Mr. McCague: Then could I ask that the 
members be well informed of whatever rul- 
ings you come out with? 
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Mr. Deans: Yes, we'll do that on the rul- 
ings. There’s one thing that does bother me, 
though. I may be wrong, but I don’t see it 
as a responsibility of the Board of Internal 
Economy to inform each and every member 
as he or she is elected of the various benefits 
which flow to the member. I see that more 
as a caucus responsibility. The caucus should 
make sure the members are oriented—is that 
the word? Or orientated, is that the better 
word?—properly, so that they’re informed of 
where everything is and how to get the 
things that are rightfully theirs. I see that 
more as a responsibility of the individual 
caucuses than I do as a responsibility of the 
Board of Internal Economy. The board need 
only tell the caucus, the caucus then surely 
would accept the responsibility of informing 
its own members. 

[10:00] 


Mr. McCague: Maybe it would be proper 
then for your staff to inform our caucuses. 


Mr. Deans: All right. Fine. You see, the 
thing about the caucus is that there’s a cer- 
tain sense, I suppose, that there is an auto- 
matic exchange because the caucuses have 
representatives on the board. I think we are 
now beginning to understand that that isn’t 
necessarily so. 


Mr. Chairman: For the information of the 
committee, I understand the House has ad- 
journed. We are of course sitting concur- 
rently with the House; however, it was agreed 
earlier that we would complete these esti- 
mates tonight, so I still have two or three 
on the list if it’s all right with the committee 
to continue until we have finished. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. 
agreed at 8 o'clock. 


Chairman, that was 


Mr. Chairman: It was agreed this after- 
noon. 


Mr. Drea: Was it? 

Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 

Mr. Drea: That we finish tonight? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: Quite possibly we can finish 
tonight even though we don’t have an agree- 
ment. 


Mrs. Campbell: We agreed that we would 
try to finish tonight. 


Mr. Drea: That we would try! 


Mr. Deans: In fact, as I recall the discus- 
sion, some members felt that we could even 


have the Ministry of Government Services 
standing by, because we might be finished 
up early. 


Mr. Chairman: That’s right. 


Mr. Deans: The implication at least was 
that we would certainly be finished by 10:30, 
although it was possible we might be finished 
before that. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, there are one or two 
points which I’d like to make; one is with 
reference to Hansard and the position of the 
board. I would think the board must have 
been aware, through its various caucuses, of 
the very real feeling on behalf of a great 
many members, that they would like to see 
an extension of the use of Hansard to all 
committees. 


Mr. Deans: Oh, yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: It is a fact, of course, that 
this is before the select committee. But what 
is the role of the board—having in mind that 
this is a very moot point with many members, 
I would say—in making some kind of stab 
at the provision of something more than the 
service we actually now have? It does seem 
to me again, if this is an independent body 
aware of this thinking, that there ought to 
have been at least some expression of a 
thrust in the estimates themselves, and yet I 
take it that that is not covered by the esti- 
mates. What is actually covered by the esti- 
mates is the actual use now. 


Mr. Deans: Your last point is quite correct. 
We're dealing with Hansard as it is at the 
moment. The board has not dealt with the 
matter of the extension of the Hansard into 
other than those committees to which it is 
currently available. The jurisdiction of the 
board in that regard has neither been sought 
nor challenged, so I can’t tell you whether 
the board would deal with it at some point. 
If you want it dealt with, I would like to 
suggest that it is a matter that should be 
brought to the board! by your representative; 
we could certainly then seek out the jurisdic- 
tion and determine whether or not we could 
do it. It is obvious that many people, includ- 
ing myself, have argued strong and long for 
the inclusion. 


Mr. Breithaupt: J think this matter certainly 
does concern many people in all of the 
caucuses, and this instance of reviewing that 
particular circumstance, especially now that 
we've had a few months to see some of the 
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inadequacies, is something that the board 
must put its attention to immediately. 


Mr. Deans: No—soon. 


Mrs. Campbell: I just wondered if the 
select committee, shall we say, were to say 
loud and clear in dealing with the Camp rec- 
ommendations for committees that it is the 
opinion of the committee, and I ‘am not com- 
mitting it because it hasn’t said that, that all 
committee work should be covered by Han- 
sard, I presume then that would go to you. 
It wouldn’t? 


Mr. Deans: No. The select committee re- 
port would go to the Legislature. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am aware it would go 
to the Legislature but if it is adopted by the 
Legislature— 


Mr. Deans: If the Legislature adopts it, 
then it would come to us. 


Mr. Breithaupt: It would go to us to im- 
plement it. If the House decided it wanted 
Hansard at seven events at once, it would be 
our obligation to attend to that and of course 
to make sure that the funds were available to 
do whatever was wanted. 


Mrs. Campbell: It just seemed to me that if 
you were concerned with the assembly there 
ought to be some opportunity, and perhaps 
that will work down the road later—as you 
get more used to your function. 


Mr. Breithaupt: We hope so. 


Mrs. Campbell: It would occur to me that 
that would be something you yourself could 
discuss while awaiting the select committee 
and have some kind of provision in the esti- 
mates, in the event that that should be the 
recommendation of the committee because I 
know you must be forewarned, and at least a 
number of people feel this way about it. 


Mr. Breithaupt: And we are mindful of the 
fact that the committee structure in_ this 
session may be much different from the com- 
mittee structure in future, especially as the 
commission on the Legislature hed recom- 
mended quite a change in committee involve- 
ment and structure, and I am sure the select 
committee now is reviewing that to see 
whether that is acceptable or some other sit- 
uation is wanted. 


Obviously, if that other situation, whatever 
it may be, is decided upon with respect to the 
number of standing committees or the overall 
operation, then it will be up to us to respond, 
I should expect through supplementary esti- 
mates, to ensure that the wishes of the Legis- 


Mrs. Campbell: Then may I follow through 
lature are met so that the staffing and func- 
tioning of the necessary support services for 
those committees is clearly a priority of the 
Legislature. | 


with the same sort of comment with reference 
to the press clipping service? Have you 
thought about this presumably as a service to 
members? Is it functioning where it isP How 
much use is made of it; may I ask that? 


Mr. Breithaupt: I think Mr. Fleming could 
provide us with some information in that, as 
I recall, there was a report made to the board 
as to the use of the clipping service. Many 
members were not using the service. Some 
members were using it to an exceptionally 
high level. As I recall, there were several who 
were receiving many hundreds of clippings on 
almost every subject. 


The comment, as I recall, was made that 
perhaps they could be asked if that is what 
their real wish was and had they ever thought 
that the volume of information might or might 
not be required and would they reconsider 
what their needs were, not in the attempt in 
any way to deny those needs but just to 
ensure that that service which was provided 
to accommodate the members was being prac- 
tically used and was satisfying their require- 
ments. If the requirements were such indi- 
vidually that they wished clippings on 100 
subjects. shall we say, then that is what must 
be provided. 


Mr. Deans: Can I just add to that for a 
moment? One of the problems with the press 
clipping service was that members, particu- 
larly opposition members, although: it prob- 
ably happened with certain government mem- 
bers too, would have responsibilities and 
those responsibilities change over the years. 
They may have been responsible for Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations, then they 
became responsible for the Solicitor General, 
then they became responsible for Labour, and 
on and on and on. 

When they started out they went to press 
clippings and said, “I would like to have 
everything that you can clip for me on 
Consumer and Commercial Relations.” Then 
when they had their portfolio responsibility 
changed, they said, “Could you now send 
me everything for the Solicitor General?” 
After five or six years, without ever saying, 
“Don’t bother sending me the other stuff,” 
they were getting brown paper envelopes 
crammed full of press clippings that just 
simply ended up in the garbage. So, it really 
didn’t make a lot of sense. 

The other comment I want ito make is 
that it was the desire of the administrative 
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office, and I think of the board—I say “I 
think” of the board because I am not positive 
about that—that the press clipping service 
really ought to be associated with the library 
rather than as a separate operation, and that 
it perhaps should be located within the library 
facility. The only problem we have at the 
moment is lack of space, and as you know 
we can't talk about space here tonight be- 
cause that is under Government Services. 


Mrs. Campbell: We already have. 


Mr. Deans: I know we have, but I am just 
saying to you that was the problem. 


Mrs. Campbell: I just wondered if, for 
instance, the new members even knew the 
service existed? 


Mr. Deans, Again, that’s the responsibility 
of the various caucuses. 


Mrs. Campbell: But has there been a de- 
cline in the use? 


Mr. Deans: There has been a reduction in 
the number of pieces of paper produced and 
sent out, though I suspect there has been no 
decline in the actual use. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Much of the change— 
Mr. Deans: If that makes sense to you. 


Mr. Breithaupt: If a change has occurred 
it has been because I think many of the 
ministries are now developing their own par- 
ticular interest in clippings and’ in abla - 
tions peculiar to their own needs. So the 
demand on the service seems to have shifted 
from a general use by the government to one 
that is more particularly used by the private 
members. I think there is a shift in the use 
which may, as a result, have meant somewhat 
of a diminution from the past total. 


Mrs. Campbell: I guess what I) was really 
trying to get at was whether or not the fact 
that it was moved indicated that less people 
were using it. 


Mr. Deans: No. 
Mr. Breithaupt: Not to my knowledge. 


Mrs. Campbell: Lastly, what figure do you 
have here for the acquisition of new books 
for the library? 


Mr. Deans: Mr. Drea— 


Mr. Breithaupt: I think Mr, Drea raised 
that figure. 


Mrs. Campbell: He raised a figure but I 


iust want to know— 
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Mr. Drea: I’ve just got a global figure 
here, 


Mrs. Campbell: That was it. I don’t think 
that was an accurate one for simply the pur- 


chase of new books and periodicals, 
Mr. Drea: That seems to be the only item— 


Mr. Deans. We didn’t get an actual figure 
broken down for the purchase of books. The 
figures for supplies and equipment includes 
the purchase of books. So, we can’t tell what 
portion is for books. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I might say that figure 
was not tampered with or changed in any 
way by the board. That was the figure pro- 
vided by the librarian as I recall, as to what- 
ever the needs were to keep up the great 
number of periodicals and newspapers that 
are required. There was no attempt, that I 
remember, to sit in judgement on the fact as 
to whether that was enough or not. That was 
the figure brought forward’ and it was ap- 
proved. 


Mrs. Campbell: Would it surprise you that 
the librarian made the statement to us that 
there was last year $11,000 provided for the 
purchase of new books? For a library of this 
kind I find that just ridiculous. And you 
don’t know? 


Mr. Deans: No, I do know. I am sorry, I 
just got the figure. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, you do. 


Mr. Deans: I want to make something 
clear to you about that. We don’t set the 
figure. The librarian sets the figure. If the 
librarian is unhappy with the $11,000 figure, 
then, damn it, the librarian should have asked 
for more. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am not being critical of 
you. I want to just ask— 


Mr. Deans: No, I am just being critical 
of the librarian complaining. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, no, wait a minute. 
Mr. Deans: Oh, she is not? 


Mr. Drea: The librarian isn’t complaining. 
[10:15] 


Mrs. Campbell: No, no, wait a minute. 
She didn’t complain. She merely, in answer 
to a question as to last year’s budget, gave 
that as her figure. 


Mr. Deans: I'll tell you what that is. 
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Mrs. Campbell: I would take it that per- 
haps the figure is no more because she 
wanted to get the staff that she needed. She 
didn’t figure, perhaps, that she could get 
both. 


Mr. Deans: It’s very difficult to peer into 
the mind of someone to decide why they 
chose one over and against another. But the 
librarian this year requested $19,200 for 
newspapers and periodicals and $11,000 for 
books. I must say to you that if the librarian 
had asked for $15,000 for books or for 
$20,000 for books, it is entirely possible, very 
likely, that the librarian would have gotten 
$15,000 or $20,000. 


Mrs. Campbell: It answers my question. In 
other words, there is no probing by you on 
behalf of the members as to whether what 
is before you is in the nature of a service to 
members. You are simply acting as a budget 
committee of one kind or another. I find that 
really very sad, because I had thought you 
would be functioning as a creative body con- 
cerned with services to members. 


Mr. Breithaupt: All we could say is that 
this is the first time these estimates have 
come before us, and now that we are parti- 
cularly aware of the select committee’s views 
and what they will also add as to the needs— 


Mrs. Campbell: Don’t say it is the select 
committee’s views. I’m saying that people 
have discussed this, and it is in Hansard. I 
will tell you what the views of the com- 
mittee were. 


Mr. Breithaupt: If the additional informa- 
tion, or now that we have perhaps resolved 
some concerns, if this develops to allow us 
to look more deeply into these items to make 
sure that the members are adequately served, 
then we would be, I think, as a board, more 
than happy to ensure that any of the require- 
ments that the members have, particularly 
in legislative services, are immediately at- 
tended to. 


Mrs. Campbell; I just haven’t found time 
or opportunity to read all the volumes on 
the expenses of the civil war which are in 
that library. I have found interesting— 


Mr. Cassidy: The American Civil War? 


Mrs. Campbell: The American Civil War, 
ves. r would find it more interesting to catch 
up with something that is more current. 


Mr. Deans: Again, this goes back to the 
members. Please don’t expect the Board of 
Internal Economy to review every single 


operation; or at least don’t expect us to have 
had time to review every operation to deter- 
mine the suitability of that operation to meet 
ithe needs of the members. What we have to 
do is to have some confidence in the people 
who are administering the various operations 
that come within the jurisdiction of the board. 
If Miss Wagg, in her professional capacity, 
thought that was what she needed, then who 
was I, a simple, lowly member to question 


her? 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gregory? 


Mr. Gregory: Ill try to be nice. I dont 
want to make anybody angry again. 


Mr. Deans: Don’t worry about it. It’s al- 
most bedtime anyway. 


Mr. Gregory: That’s right. So I will ask 
a very short question—but I can’t guarantee 
the answer will be short. I don’t know whe- 
ther this would come under members’ support 
service or caucus support services. Again, I 
haven't the experience from the previous 
House, so what I’m curious about is an 
amount shown for caucus support services. I 
assume that is for, or I’m given to under- 
stand that is for the opposition party and for 
the third party. There are no funds available 
for the government caucus office, that is to 
say the back-benchers. Now I’m also given to 
understand that they are all— 


Mr. Deans: Please stop; you’re wrong. It’s 
all there. 


Mr. Gregory: There are funds available 
for— 


Mr. Deans: The allotment is made to each 
caucus on the exact same basis, bar one. 


Mr. Gregory: Can I go on. You’ve answered 
that question. How about the research funds? 


Mr. Deans: There is no provision in the 
Act for research funds for the government 
caucus. 


Mr. Gregory: Possibly I could ask the three 
members who sit on the Board of Internal 
Economy; what would be your position if we 
requested funds for research for the govern- 
ment caucus office? Especially you, Mr. 
Deans, since I'm sure you can be quick to 
remind us that the role of the government 
back-bencher has changed somewhat from 
aa it was; and Mr. Cassidy has done so as 
well. 


Mr. Deans: Oh my mind has changed, it 
changes daily. That’s what Mr. Roy pointed 
out. 


ee 
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Mr. Gregory: I am given to understand 
the role of the government back-bencher has 
changed because they are required to par- 
ticipate more and consequently might need 
more information. What would be your posi- 
tion, and I would like the opinions of the 
other two as well, on the request for research 
funds for the government caucus office? 


Mr. Deans: Oh I think if the government 
caucus is eager to have research they should 
place that matter before the board, and it will 
be discussed at the appropriate time. 


Mr. Gregory: So you wouldn’t care to give 
me your opinion. 


Mr. Deans: Not at the moment, I will be 


eager to review it if it is placed before the 
board. 


Mr. Gregory: Could I ask the same ques- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen? 


Mr. Morrow: Mr. Chairman, I would say 
to the hon. member that I am in favour of it. 
It requires, though, an amendment to the Act 
in order to obtain it; that would be the first 
thing that would have to be done. It’s in the 
Act now for the opposition parties, but there 
is nothing in the Act for the government 


party. 
Mrs. Campbell: For obvious reasons. 


Mr. Gregory: You would support a change 
in the Act. 


Mr. Morrow: Right. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Breithaupt. 


Mr. Breithaupt: ‘In my caucus we have con- 
cerns with respect to the provision of those 
additional funds, because there is first of all, 
as part of the unconditional grant, a figure of 
$5,500 per member; and in the moneys pro- 
vided to the government caucus the cabinet 
ministers of course are included, so that that 
figure is multiplied by 51 in total. It has been 
our view that because of the additional assis- 
tance and staff that exist to serve the par- 
ticular needs of each minister, we have been 
of the opinion they would not be calling upon 
the caucus services as such, and _ therefore 
funds for research could logically be con- 
sidered to be made available, at least by pro- 
portion, from that overall figure. 


We have now had brought before us in the 
Board of Internal Economy, a request by the 
government caucus for a provision of research 
funds as such, multiplied by the number of 
private members. Initially, that would have 
involved 14 members; but also we now must 
consider including the parliamentary assis- 
tants, so that would total 24. 


This matter is being reviewed by the board, 
but I must say in this circumstance that in 
the absence of further explanation and de- 
velopment we are of an opinion, in our 
caucus, that the need for additional research 
funds is not accepted when these other 
moneys have already been made available in 
the multiplication of the basic unconditional 
grant times the total members of the govern- 
ment caucus. We are not as yet convinced 
that the additional funds should be provided 
when certain other funds have already been 
made available under the unconditional grant, 
which funds we believe are not called upon 
in the same light by the cabinet minister to 
which those figures are referable. However, as 
Mr. Deans has said, it is to come before the 
board again and will be further discussed. 


Mr. Gregory: Yes, the matter is before the 
board now, Mr. Breithaupt, but you don’t 
care to say what your particular opinion is. I 
mean you have said it. 


Mr. Breithaupt: I have given you my 
opinion, I am certainly far from being con- 
vinced, but we will see what further informa- 
tion there is. 


Mr. Gregory: Mr, Deans was aware that it 
is before the board as well. 


Mr. Deans: The matter came before the 
board but no decision was reached. 


Mr. Gregory: I see, but you wouldn't care 
to comment. 


Mr. Deans: No, I am not in a position to 
comment at the moment. I have been giving 
some serious consideration to it. I haven't 
taken a position in opposition to it, I hhave 
taken a position that in a very general sense 
I consider it appropriate that all members 
have access to research. How that’s worked 
out at this point is something that I am not 
yet clear about. 


Mr. B. Newman: Who are the members? 
Mr. Deans: Who are the members? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. I mean are the par- 
liamentary assistants included? 


Mr. Deans: Obviously, Mr. Newman, that 
is one of the details, isn’t itP As I say, my 
own personal view of it is that I think mem- 
bers of the Legislature should have access to 
nesearch, 


Interjections, 


Mr. Deans: The reason I am not prepared 
to commit myself is because I’ don’t want 
either to raise your hopes improperly, or, for 
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that matter, make you feel that it isn't a 
matter of concern that is going to be dealt 
with. At this stage it simply isn’t clear. I 
don’t know what the outcome will be of the 
discussion that we will have at the next board 
meeting. 


Mr. Gregory: But if it were designed 
primarily for private members rather than 
private members and parliamentary assistants, 
you would be more inclined to support it. 
Am I correct? 


Mr. Deans: I would be more inclined to 
look at it. 


Mr. Morrow: I might say that my position 
on the caucus was that I insisted that parlia- 
mentary assistants be included, so the num- 
ber would be 14 plus 10, or 24. I was: look- 
ing. after the interests of the hon. member 
from Scarborough in particular. 


Mr. Breithaupt: Mr. Chairman, I want it 
clearly understood that in our point of view 
it is not necessarily the case of denying the 
funds for research as such. It is questioning 
the provision of the other funds which we 
think could be equivalently used to provide 
the resources which are clearly the interest 
of the members that have spoken on it. 


Mr. Morrow. I think it is a fair statement 
to make. There is a difference of opinion on 
the board at the present time— 


Mr. Gregory: I got that impression. 


Mr. Morrow: —coming from the three 
caucuses, It hasn’t been resolved. 


Mr. Gregory: If it was granted, you might 
have satisfied the gentleman from the other 
side who said my research wasn’t complete. 
Maybe this would help it to become so. 


Mr. Deans: It is not a matter of the re- 
search being incomplete. It is the use to 
which it is put. 


Mr. Chairman: [I will ask the committee: 
Shall item 13, vote 201 carry? Carried. 
Vote 201 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the esti- 
mates of the Office of the Assembly. I would 
remind the committee that on Tuesday, at 
8 p.m, we will commence the estimates of the 


Ministry of Government Services. 


‘The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 


ee 


 —————— 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 11:15 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. l. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
(continued) 


Mr. Chairman. The committee will come 
to order. 


On vote 2001: 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1. Is there any dis- 
cussion on item 1? Carried. 


Mr. Hall: Wait a minute. As I under- 
stand it, vote 2001, including other things 
covers the new area of the chief hearing 
officer of the Niagara Escarpment develop- 
ment control. It’s shown here on page three 
as Mr. Jamieson. Correct? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right. 


Mr. Hall: I’ve recently heard of a situa- 
tion concerning notice, or the lack thereof, 
being given of a decision that was rendered. 
By way of explanation, the property ad- 
joining it had a 30 ft frontage strip of land 
which led 300 ft back into an acreage of 
some 26 or 28 acres. 


The system employed is that when a 
decision is rendered about a development 
control permit, notice is given to those 
people who live within 400 fit adjacent to 
the affected property. However, the source 
of information is the assessment rolls. Such 
assessment rolls can be as much as three or 
four months in arrears and, therefore, capable 
of error. The notice does not go to the 
municipal address but to the name of a per- 
son on tthe assessment roll. 

In the particular situation I am referring 
to, the owner had sold. He must have got 
notice of the decision. The post office must 
have forwarded it to him somewhere. The 
new purchaser did not get the notice of the 
decision and did not have any knowledge 
of his right to appeal within 14 days of 
such decision. So it brings into question the 
method of providing proper notice to make 
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certain that the right people get such notice. 
At the present time, it is not working. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Excuse me just a 
moment, Mr. Chairman, I don’t at all fault 
the comments the hon, member is making, 
but, with respect, he is referring to the activi- 
ties of the commission as opposed to the 
hearing officer, the appeals officer. The 
activities of the commission do not fall 
within this ministry. The hearing officer for 
appeals does. The activities that would 
follow what you are relating wouldn’t fall 
within this ministry in the way the activi- 
ties of the appeals officer would. 


Mr. Hall: It’s a very fine line. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s not a fine line at 
all, 


Mr. Hall: This person, by reason of lack 
of notice, has lost his right to appeal. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am not challenging at 
all what the hon. member is saying. If those 
are the circumstances certainly he has a point. 
I am simply saying, as far as this ministry 
is concerned our responsibility there is con- 
fined to the appeal officer and the decisions 
made by the appeal officer, Mr. Jamieson. 
What you are referring to are the actions 
of the commission itself which deals with the 
initial application and either turns down or 
approves and notifies the applicant and the 
applicant then appeals to the appeals officer. 
That is where we become involved at that 
time. This would be dealt with now by the 
Provincial Secretary for Resources Develop- 
ment, 


Mr, Hall: With respect, the appeal system 
has to permit appeals and therefore notice 
has to be given, This will turn into an 
appeal if the people could ever get the right 
notice. It would be an appeal against the 
decision that was made. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are probably cor- 
rect as far as the semantics are concerned, 
but I am saying to you that we have 
nothing to do with the activities of the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission, until such 
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time as an appeal has been heard by the 
appeals officer and his finding then passed on 
to the ministry. It is only then that we 
become involved to look at the decision as 
made by the appeals officer, which is well 
beyond the time you have been talking 
about. 


Mr. Hall: The house may be built in the 
meantime, however. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: With respect again— 
and we're going to respect each other to 
death here—I think we're both right. The 
matter you are talking about should be dealt 
with by the Provincial Secretary for Resources 
Development. 


Mr. Hall: What does the appeals officer 
do when a person has lost his normal right 
of appeal by reason of another mistake? 
Whom does he then appeal to? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would suggest he 
would have to go back to the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission and bring this matter 
before the chairman and members of that 
commission. The appeal officer does not have 
an opportunity to deal with the matter until 
such time as he has received a request for 
an appeal. 


Mr. Hall: This fellow would very much 
like to make such a request. 


Hon. Mr, Rhodes: You suggested to me 
that he has gone beyond his time limit for 
whatever good or bad reasons you have 
related. 


Mr. Hall: It’s terrible. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well pick an adjective. 
I think what he should do is go back to the 


commission. 


Mr. Hall: Certainly I will pass that on for 
now, with the assurance that I’m sure you 
will offer me, that if it does reflect back to 


this area, we will be able to discuss it later. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, certainly, 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cassidy, followed by 
Mrs. Campbell. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have a couple of questions 
which relate to the main office and basically 
relate to the things the minister did not say 
in his opening statement. I didn’t find it 
sort of ideal, even though it was a lot better 
than previous ministers have put forward. 

Can the minister say how many housing 
starts he forecasts or what the target of the 
ministry is for housing starts in the province 


this year, and to what income groups will 
those new homes be directed? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am not forecasting 
any particular number. I think I have related 
here since I have been in this ministry, and 
in my previous portfolio, that I don’t want 
to get into the numbers game, I’m not going 
to make any predictions or guesses, because 
that is really all they are, educated or other- 
wise. I'm not going to make any predictions. 
I am just satisfied to go on and build as 
many houses and have as many starts as we 
possibly can. So I will give you no numbers. 


Mr. Cassidy: All right. Given that you do 
not intend to have any numbers—in other 
words we could have 10,000 housing starts 
this year, we probably have had them by 
now so you're safe—could the minister say 
what redistribution of housing between dif- 
ferent income groups he would hope to 
achieve this year? That is, out of the total 
of housing starts—whether it’s 60,000, 75,000 
or 90,000—what proportion would the min- 
istry hope will go to varying income groups 
in the province? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know whether 
I can answer that or not, Mr. Cassidy. Again, 
I'm looking at what hopefully will be our 
ability to provide certain numbers of units 
through our own programmes which will be 
directed primarily at the low and moderate 
income brackets. I don’t know whether I 
can give you a figure or not; or whether or 
not someone among the experts here can 
give a percentage figure; I doubt that very 
much. 


Mr. Cassidy: I see Mr. Crosbie shaking his 
head, and no affirmative response from 
further down the line. Does the ministry 
know, if you took the housing starts from 
last year, what proportion of housing starts 
in the province—of the new homes built in 
the province—were accessible to people, say 
earning less than $15,000; earning $15,000 
or $20,000; and what proportion was di- 
rected to the higher income groups earning 
$20,000 or more? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t answer that and 
I don’t know whether anyone else can. All of 
the sales figures would not be available. 


Mr. Cassidy: Without quoting every chap- 
ter and verse of your statement, don’t you 
think that if the ministry is going to start 
to talk about affordability as being the key 
problem in housing in the latter part of the 
1970s, you should have some idea where 
housing is going right now; who can afford 
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the housing being built; who’s getting the 
housing being built; and have some clear 
targets as to who should be getting the hous- 
ing being built? 

Don’t you think that it’s your responsibility 
in adopting a social policy for housing—that’s 
certainly what your statement suggests—to 
set clear targets not just for the ministry’s 
own production and for the starts influenced 
by the ministry, but for the entire range of 
housing built in the province? If people 
earning under $15,000 or $16,000 have been 
shut out of getting housing because of eco- 
nomic conditions over the last three or four 
years, doesn’t the minister think the pent-up 
demand in the low and modest income ranges 
should be compensated for by having a 
higher than normal proportion of starts di- 
rected to people in low and modest income 
groups? 

Is it not the case now that most of the 
housing that will be built in the coming year 
will be directed to people earning $20,000 
or $25,000 and more a year? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think there are a 
number of factors which have to be con- 
sidered. First of all, if you’re talking straight 
ownership, as I take it you are at this stage 
as opposed to the total mix of rental and 
ownership, when I say affordability I think 
that does not necessarily mean only houses 
to be built for those who are in that par- 
ticular income bracket. There’s a filtering- 
down process, I think, by which, if houses 
are built for and purchased by the higher 
income bracket, there is a filtering down 
process of units available on the market, 
available at lower prices for lower income 
people. 


Certainly, I don’t disagree that among the 
new starts must be those units which will 
be available for people in those lower 
brackets. We are hoping that perhaps 
through the HOME programme we can get 
into that area as well. For me to say to you 
what percentage is going to be built for 
persons in any particular income bracket, I 
really don’t think I could answer that for 
you. In fact, I know I can’t answer that for 
you, for 1976. 


Mr. Cassidy: Two points arise out of that. 
In the first place, your statement said speci- 
fically that it’s the price of existing housing 
which is making the running in terms of the 
price of new housing. If that’s the case, a fil- 
tering down process is clearly not working, 
because according to your experts the price 
of existing housing is leading rather than 
lagging. Rather than filtering down, the situa- 


tion is that existing housing is being bid up 
in price and is clearly, therefore, not becom- 
ing more accessible to lower income groups 
as new homes are built. 


[11:30] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think that is probably 
a fair and accurate statement as it relates to 
the total market. 


Mr. Cassidy: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But one of the areas on 
which I have some question about statistics 
is when I see the figures saying the average 
price of a unit in any particular community 
is X number of dollars. I would much rather 
see a breakdown of those figures to indicate 
if one, two, or three homes of $200,000 plus 
are sold. If it is put all into the mix it can 
have quite an effect in bringing up that 
average price. I would like to be able to get 
my hands on figures, and I think we are 
going to be able to produce them, as to the 
number of units in the much lower bracket. 


Mr. Cassidy: Don’t ask our research for 
them. It will take us longer than yours. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We are trying to do it 
too, so obviously we are looking at the same 
sort of thing. I would like to find out how 
many of those units are sold between, say, 
the $30,000 to $40,000 price range, and put 
into the total mix with these high prices. 


Mr. Cassidy: I think they will be very use- 
ful, Mr. Minister, because I think we are go- 
ing to have to talk about that kind of thing. 
It may be that in the existing house price 
market youre going to have to talk about 
the larger down payments required. If you 
really are concerned about affordability, it 
may be that you need to talk about access to 
reasonable-cost second mortgages for people 
in modest income groups. That could have an 
enormous effect relative to the amount of 
government money spent, in making older 
housing affordable or accessible to people 
who can’t meet the price of a new home and 
can’t raise the heavy down payment required 
to pay up to the mortgages outstanding on an 
older place. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I hesitate to make these 
next comments because I don’t want to have 
it appear that I’m trying to pass my responsi- 
bility off on someone else. 


Mr. Cassidy: I was about to do that as a 
matter of fact. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I thought you might, so 
I thought I would beat you to it. I think I 
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know what my responsibilities are and I’m 
prepared to accept them and the criticism 
that .goes with it. However, if we can be 
successful—and I don’t think all three parties 
disagree on the desirability of having afford- 
able housing—in being able to build in the 
various areas of this province houses that are 
good homes but the no-frill type of home, I 
think we can get a lot more homes on the 
market in the lower price range with some of 
the proposed changes. 


If we can get some of the changes by 
municipalities as far as standards are con- 
cerned so they will permit smaller houses on 
substantially smaller lots at higher densities, 
I think we can get those prices down. Even 
if the federal programme were to be as suc- 
cessful as we hope, your're still talking there 
of houses $30,000 to $34,000 in price. 


Mr. Cassidy: With great respect, though, 
if you are going to measure success by the 
fact that this year you managed to get a 
couple of thousand lots designated on a no- 
frills basis and next year it is 5,000 and the 
year after that it is 7,000 or 8,000, it seems 
to me that is naive. Your own report tells 
you the benefits of no-frills plotting of lots 
and that kind of thing may well not be 
passed on to the ultimate purchasers, if you 
simply do that and nothing more. 


Therefore, it seems to me, you have to 
begin to be aware of who is getting what is 
being built; and you have to take an active 
role in directing and ensuring that housing is 
being directed to the low and moderate in- 
come groups and that they are not being 
shoved aside by people in higher income 
groups who will take up some of that housing 
as well. 


Finally, how can we expect municipalities 
to come forward with housing action plans 
or housing policy statements which are realis- 
tic in terms of the needs of the various in- 
come groups in their boundaries if there is 
no direction or overall sense of policy from 
the ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We want to play with 
some numbers here. Perhaps I could repeat 
those I think you are aware of. Looking at 
the experience under the first-time home buy- 
ers grant as to the availability of housing and 
at what price, the statistics show that across 
the province in the house price range be- 
tween $25,000 and $34,900, the actual per- 
centage of homes in that area was 21 per 
cent for all those sold in that range. The 
accumulated frequency would be 32.4. 


Mr. Cassidy: How much? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s 32.4. If you take 
a look at the income range, in the area of 
$12,500 to $15,000 you are talking about 
15.1 per cent actual, 42.7 per cent accu- 
mulated. 


The highest in that area, as far as income 
was concerned, was the $15,000 to $20,000 
income range, which was 29.3 actual, and 72 
accumulated frequency. 

In the price range of houses, the highest 
one there was in the price range of $35,000 
to $44,900, that is an actual of 27.6 and 
accumulated 60 per cent. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay, perhaps we can talk 
about that then; 42 per cent of the families 
on current family income estimates, which is 
1976 I would point out, whereas the home 
buyers plan was in 1975. So you are being a 
bit misleading there. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I’m not misleading, 


I’m giving you the figures I have available. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay, all I’m saying, though, 
is that if you updated those figures to 1976— 
and I was using them yesterday and theyre 
very useful I must say—that income group of 
$12,500 to $15,000 was an income group of 
$11,000 to $13,500, more or less, last year. 

So last year 42 per cent of the families in 
the province had an income of below $13,- 
500. At $13,500, if you’re spending as much 
as 30 per cent of your income on _ housing, 
that’s about $325 to $350 a month and that 
means at the very upper end of that income 
range you can afford maybe a $30,000 house 
if you're lucky. 

Putting it this way, maybe 20 to 25 per 
cent of the houses that were bought under 
the first time home buyers ‘grant were at all 
accessible to people in the very upper end of 
the income range, below which 42 per cent 
of the families in the province lay. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, but it also: shows, 
though, in the other figures, the availability 
of houses in that price range; which I think 
leads back to what I was saying earlier, that 
I would like to see a better breakdown of 
those figures as to what is the total availabil- 
ity of houses in that price range on the total 
market, as opposed to that average figure, 
which IT think can be misleading when you 
look at it. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay, but even taking your 
figures, Mr. Minister, for 42 per cent of the 
families earning less than $15,000 a year, 
there was less than a third of the housing 
coming under the home buyers grant for 
under $35,000. So the groups that needed it 
most—because we all agree the people earn- 
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ing under $15,000 this year can’t survive very 
easily in the private housing market—were 
specifically the people underprovided for in 
terms of the benefits of that plan. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But, for example, in my 
opening statement I did mention certain sta- 
tistics and figures, and we indicated that the 
bottom third of income was roughly the $15,- 
000 and less. So if you are looking for figures 
to match against each other, about a third 
of the available housing is in the price range 
where they could conceivably afford to get 
into the market. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, not a third of the avail- 
able housing; a third of the housing that was 
bought under the plan. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, that’s correct. 


Mr. Cassidy: Which is certainly not a third 
of the available housing by any stretch of 
the imagination. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I can’t say that. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay, let’s not go any further. 
I hope that within six months—if not sooner— 
Mr. Burkus and his people have come up 
with a lot of good numbers on this; I’m sure 
that they’re available through Teela, for 
example, which has a much wider— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They don’t relate it to in- 
come for us. 


Mr. Cassidy: Maybe we could ask them to 
start. They could probably do it much more 
economically than the ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: With the housing policy 
studies we are able to produce some of those 
figures for you. 


Mr. Cassidy: My other question in relation 
to policy of the ministry, main branch, relates 
to rent control. I think I’m correct in under- 
standing that the Ministry of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations runs the programme 
but the policy is set by the government on 
recommendation of this ministry. Is_ that 
right? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: Have you anything to do 
with it at all? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: None. They seconded 
our staff even to run it. The only interest I 
have in it is as it affects the operations of 
Ontario Housing. 


Mr. Cassidy: You’re what’s known as the 
putative father; is that right? 


Mrs. Campbell: It’s hard to prove. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have to make a 
comment on that. It is hard to prove who 
the father is but it’s always easy to tell who 
the mother of it was. 


Mrs. Campbell: You’re perfectly right. 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps I can ask, does the 
minister expect that the rental housing situa- 
tion will be sorted out by August, 1977, to 
the point where the pressures for very sub- 
stantial rent increases will have disappeared? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would have to say, Mr. 
Cassidy, if one looks at what has been hap- 
pening in the provision of rental accommoda- 
tion since 1973, one would have to put a 
large question mark and be concerned about 
what sort of rental stock will be available 
in the province by 1977. 


Mr. Cassidy: I would share that view. If 
that’s the case and if rent review is taken off 
in August, 1977, would it be fair to assume 
from the minister’s reply that we stand in 
danger of a recommencement of the very 
rapid and very substantial rent increases that 
we were having just prior to the election? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. Again, maybe I’m 
looking at it from a very optimistic point of 
view, but I believe that rent increases will 
not take a tremendous upsurge at that time. 
I think that the experience of the rent review 
programme from both sides, both from the 
landlord’s point of view and I would think 
from government’s point of view, will in- 
dicate that it will find its level. I don’t think 
there will be these huge increases. 


Right now, you're still talking about eight 
per cent and more on increases per annum 
where rent review decisions have been handed 
down. I saw some figures recently estimating 
that increases probably averaged around 11 
to 12 per cent. These are what are being 
allowed by the rent review officers. I’m hope- 
ful that what rental accommodation is built 
which will not be subject to control—the new 
stuff and the existing—and that there will not 
be a great upsurge. It may disappoint you 
a bit but I don’t think it will happen. 


Mr. Cassidy: If that’s the case, so be it, 
I would welcome it myself. If, however, the 
supply of rental housing is not resolved, if 
in other words the supply doesn’t bounce 
back, and if there comes evidence in the 
spring of the next year that landlords are 
asking for very substantial rent increases 
which are not justified by what we know is 
happening to costs, does the minister feel that 
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the rent review programme should then be 
extended? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think I can make 
any comment at this stage on that. I think 
one has to wait and see what the experience 
will be between now and that particular time. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you want to know my 
prediction. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You’re going to tell me 
whether I want to or not. 


Mr. Cassidy: This is the scenario: We're 
heading towards an election on the Thursday 
around June 13 or June 14, 1977. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, excuse me, please 
note that, June 13, 1977. The NDP has set 
the election date. 


Mr. Cassidy: We usually do. 
Mr. Singer: I was wondering about that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Does that ease your 
mind? 


Mr. Singer: Oh, it certainly does. 


Mr. Cassidy: We set the election date 
about seven times in 1971 and about three 
times in 1975. 


Mr. Hall: We’ve got more experience at 
setting election dates than you do. 


Mrs, Campbell: June 13 is a Monday. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You're wrong. June 13 
is a Monday. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is it? 


Mr. Chairman: It will have to be June 16. 
[11:45] 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay, on June 16. The land- 
lords, who have very little political acumen, 
have been sending their rent increases in 
apace during the months of April and May 
to take effect Aug. 1. The Toronto Star is 
fuming. The New Democrats are fuming. 
In the inner councils, the Conservative Party, 
rejuvenated under Roy McMurtry—maybe 
even John Rhodes, who knows?—is under 
severe pressure and finally, 11 days before 
the election, it decided to extend the Rent 
Review Act, going to its friends in the de- 
Naga industry to say: “Look we had to 

0 it,” 


Mr. Singer: Who would have thought of 
that? 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. Anyway I leave that 
prediction with you, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Duly noted. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. Give it to Roy 
McMurtry as well so he knows what to do. 


Mr. Kerrio: Could we kind of bring this 
under a vote number? 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell; followed by 
Mr. Hall, followed by Mr. Johnson. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have just a few ques- 
tions. One of the things that seems to me— 


Interjections. 
Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Now I know why Mike 
picked June; we would have our pensions 


by then, 


Mrs. Campbell: One of the things that 
seems to become very apparent as I see your 
programmes is that you are following the — 
line of the old philosophy of the filtering © 
down process. Is that your philosophy—in 
view of the fact that process and that 
philosophy I think is about as extinct any- 
where else in the world as it could be? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, Mrs. Campbell. 
That is certainly not the philosophy, I men- 
tioned that as being a factor, it is not a 
philosophy to be followed. 

I think the desirable area certainly is that — 
there would be new housing coming on the 
market so that people with modest incomes, 
rather than wsing low or modest incomes, 
would be able to go into the market and buy 
a home. Certainly, the filtering down is only 
a very small factor in the process of getting 
houses into the hands of people with lower 


incomes. 


Mrs, Campbell: It just struck me from the ~ 
figures we have that it would have appeared 
to have been your thrust last year. I would 
like to be assured that you are really going 
to look very closely at the opposite—we could 
filter up, perhaps, much more readily. The 
minister made reference to the only part of 
rent review he is concerned about at the 
moment—through his ministry, not person- 
ally—and that was the matter of OHC rentals. 
Is there going to be a move by the ministry 
to equate the OHC formulae across the prov- — 
ince? I understand that in Brantford, for — 
instance, im your oldest project there, the — 
people are paying 25 per cent of their income 
in rent. On top of that they are required to 
pay—and it seems very exorbitant to me— 
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$40 to $50 every two months in Hydro 
charges, Why aren’t we moving to equalize 
right across the province, if yow are con- 
cerned about the removal of rent review 
from Ontario Housing? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I hope 
we would have a very open and in-depth 
discussion of that particular topic along with 
others when we reach the area of the vote 
which deals with OHC. 

Let me say this to you: We have had sub- 
missions from the ‘tenants association on pro- 
posed changes in the rental scales. We have 
been working on that matter. We will per- 
haps have something to discuss with you in 
some detail when we get to that particular 
vote. Certainly, what you are suggesting is 
not something we have not taken hold of 
and we are starting to work on it quite ex- 
tensively this time, using some of the material 
made available by the tenanits association. 


Mrs. Campbell: In view of the fact that we 
haven't any target—and I have to tell you I 
think you are very wise, having looked at the 
experience of other housing ministers—what 
are your plans for the increase in the rent 
supplement programme? Is it a fact that that 
_ is only in place in Toronto? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No. The rent supplement 
programme is in place in a number of com- 
munities across the province. 


Mrs. Campbell: But, again, not in the 
Brantford area, I understand. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Brantford? Yes, it’s in 
place in Brantford as well. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s interesting. Well, are 
you going to extend that programme, pending 
getting some new housing on the meets 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: [| think the rent supple- 
ment programme is a good programme. I'd 
like to see it extended. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think it’s good too. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think that’s an area 
where we're very interested in seeing this 
sort of thing. I completely agree with that 
programme—I said so before—and I’m pleased 
to see someone like Mayor Cosgrove taking 
the stand he has. I ally myself with him com- 
pletely. 


Mrs. Campbell: A good Liberal stand. 


Mr. Singer: It would stretch your dollars 
a lot further, wouldn’t it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I like the rent supple- 
ment programme, and I like what it creates 


in the community as far as the residents in 
the area are concerned. 


Mr. Singer: It’s cheaper too, and it does 
away with the ghettos. 


Mrs. Campbell: But I still haven’t had a 
definite answer. Are you going to extend that 
programme? 


_ Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We're continuing to ex- 
tend the programme now. 


Mrs. Campbell: Fine. I have one other 
question. My colleague was discussing the 
matter of the appeal officer and the question 
of notice, and it seems to me that it is cus- 
tomary for an appeal function to be able, in 
many cases, to extend the time for appeal, 
having regard to the circumstances. I would 
like to ask you if your appeal officer should 
not have that right, if he does not have it 
now, rather than saat an answer that you 
go back to the original board for some cor- 
rective measure. In the appeal process, nor- 
mally, it’s through the appeal jurisdiction that 
you extend time for appeal. Why can’t it be 
done here? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know, Mrs. 
Campbell; that’s what 1 was asking my dep- 
uty while you were speaking. I’m not sure, 
quite frankly, whether the Act stipulates any 
of these particular provisions, whether it gives 
the hearing officer any flexibility or whether 
we would be required to bring in an amend- 
ment to the Act in order to facilitate the pro- 
posal that was made. 


Mrs. Campbell: Would you not feel that 
this is a worthwhile approach for you to look 
at, to protect the people who don’t get notice 
ab initio? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know whether to 
accept some responsibility, but I have made 
it a point of not involving myself with the 
hearing officers. I don’t communicate with 
them; I stay away from them. The only com- 
munication I have with them is what comes 
to me from them in the way of written re- 
ports. So I have never suggested to him that 
he should extend the time, shorten the time 
or anything else. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think that would be im- 
proper, but I would just suggest that there 
might be available to him the opportunity to 
extend the time on an application where 
there has been faulty notice or other circum- 
stances initially. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know whether 
the Act limits him in his flexibility and discre- 
tionary powers here or not. In fact, I have a 
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couple of experts looking at the Act who are 
trying to determine that for us. But if that 
flexibility is permitted, as far as Im con- 
cerned, I’d say that by all means the officer 
should have that discretionary power. How- 
ever, I have a feeling that in this area the 
Act probably was drafted along the same 
lines as that of the Ontario Municipal Board, 
which is quite rigid, as you know. 


Mrs. Campbell: But you would be prepared 
to look at itP 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh sure. 
Mrs. Campbell: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In fact, I will recom- 
mend it to my colleague who has the respon- 
sibility for the Act. 


Mrs. Campbell: Finally, could you give me 
the breakdown as to the number of staff 
eliminated in this total ministry administra- 
tion programme vote? If you wish to give it 
to me for the whole ministry at this time, I 
will be delighted to take it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Do you want it broken 
down, first of all, for this particular vote? 


Mrs. Campbell: No, if you could give me 
the total staff, I'll take it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The approved comple- 
ment as of March 31 of this year for the 
ministry was 924. A year ago, it was 981. 
aa by the end of this year, we must be at 


Mr. Hall: The whole ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, that’s the entire 
ministry. 


Mrs. Campbell: Can you tell me whether 
those people who have disappeared from your 
ministry will be appearing in some other 
ministry by the transfer route, or have they 
been completely eliminated? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We are not transferring 
anyone to any other ministry. They may get 
a job at another ministry, but it’s not a 
straight transfer of complement. 


Mr. Crosbie: Mr. Chairman, if I could try 
to answer that question. All ministries are on 
similar constraint programmes to this. Part 
of the process is to create pools of people 
who are in redundant positions—and this is 
where the cuts have been made. The first 
effort is made to relocate them within the 
government, so it is possible that a person 
whose position is identified as being redun- 
dant in Housing, may find employment in a 


position that becomes vacant in some other 
ministry in the course of normal turnover. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But it is not added com- 
plement. 


Mr. Crosbie: No, it is not added comple- 
ment to that ministry. They would go only 
if there was a vacancy for which they com- 
peted and were successful. 


Mrs. Campbell: And at this point in time, 
you can’t tell me whether any of these 
people have been relocated? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes, I can. I know they have 
been—but I can’t give you numbers. 


Mrs. Campbell: They have been. 
Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 


Mrs. Campbell: Somewhere in the govern- 
ment service? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes, but I can’t tell you the 
numbers. This is happening all the time. 
There is interministerial transfer of staff re- 
sulting from competitions. 


Mrs. Campbell: Exactly. 


Mr. Crosbie: But it doesn’t increase. For 
instance, if the other ministry is under a 
constraint programme, it could still have a 
vacancy occur in one of the positions it is not 
going to eliminate and somebody from the 
Ministry of Housing might be the successful 
candidate for that position—and the person 
might be coming out of a position in our 
ministry that is redundant. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think a good example 
of that, Mrs. Campbell, is just recently where 
a young lady in the Natural Resources min- 
istry applied for and was a successful com- 
petitor for a vacancy that was in my ministry. 
She then came from Natural Resources over 
into Housing—but it was a vacancy, not addi- 
tional complement. 


Mrs. Campbell: And how many have you 
on contract in your ministry? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’ve got them; I know 
that. The figures are here. | 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh, I bet you have. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: All we’ve done is put 
the numbers down by vote. We'll have to 
put them together in a total for you. 


Mrs. Campbell: Oh fine; thank you very 
much. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They are here by vote. 
We'll have to put the total together. We'll 
do that. We'll get the total for you. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you very much. Can 
you tell me in this staff complement reduc- 
tion, how many of the positions were in the 
higher echelons of the ministry, as opposed 
to the elimination of a secretary or a file 
clerk or personnel of that nature? 


[12:00] 


Mr. Crosbie: Mr. Chairman, part of the 
restraint programme has required us to 
eliminate five of the senior positions in the 
ministry. Although, once again, I cannot give 
you numbers, the restraint is being applied 
across the whole range of positions. It is 
not just a case of eliminating secretaries. 


Mrs. Campbell: Would it be fair to say 
that you've probably worked harder to re- 
locate those five people, if they were in 
place in the ministry, than you would the 
others? 


Mr. Crosbie: No. 


Mrs. Campbell: Wouldn't you actively be 
trying to assist those five people? 


Mr. Crosbie: There’s a programme in 
government which actively works on behalf 
of all the employees who are made redundant 
by this programme. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has quite an extensive procedure of 
identifying the people in redundant positions 
and making sure ° they are notified of 
all positions which become available within 
the government. This is equally true of the 
lower and the upper levels. I would think 
the people in the lower levels, in some re- 
spects may have an easier time finding a 
position because of a higher turnover level. 
Also, it’s much more difficult to find vacancies 
at the senior level in government. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I know. I’ve observed 
that. It’s interesting that in another ministry 
they seemed to eliminate six positions by 
transferring them to another ministry—this 
was quite interesting—other than the one case 
in which the holder of the senior position 
was ill and would be retiring, presumably, at 
the end of the sick leave period. That doesn’t 


prevail in your ministry? 


Mr. Crosbie: In our ministry, for example, 
last October we had transferred into the 
ministry a unit from the Treasurer's ministry. 
Whenever there’s any reorganizational change, 
when the functions of a ministry should go 
into another ministry, this could happen and 
there have been adjustments. 
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Mrs, Campbell: The question to you is, 
has it happened? It is not could it happen? 
Has it, in your case? "hie 


Mr. Crosbie: I can’t recall any functions 
transferred out of our ministry to another 
ministry recently. Rent review was an example 
but they were contract employees so that 
wouldn’t affect the complement of the 
ministry. 


Mrs. Campbell: They were all contract 
employees? 


Mr. Crosbie: I think there were two com- 
plement who had been seconded from other 


ministries, 


Mrs. Campbell: So they would go into Mr. 
Handleman’s ministry? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes, as contract employees. 
The two were seconded from other minis- 
tries, 


Mrs. Campbell: One would not want to 
deny you staff if one saw the resulting pro- 
duct in greater quantity, I can tell you that. 
This ministry is one which, certainly in my 
view, ought to have a very ‘strong staff but 
I am a little concerned when I look at the 
numbers and the lack of production in the 
housing field. I recognize many of these 
people are in other functions of the ministry, 
I’m not saying that, but we seem to have a 
lot of top-heavy staff for production, I'm 
sure the minister wants to reply. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think you Hua 
answered your own question ban ly, ae 
respect, in that a great many of the people, 
although it may eel related in the broad 
sense, are not directly involved in the actual 
housing part of the ministry. A great many 
of them, perhaps tthe majority of them, are 
involved in the municipal affairs branch, if 
you will, or that part of it—the planning and 
the subdivision control, the official plan— 


Interj ections. 


Mrs. Campbell: There is the NDP, showing 
its disrespect. 


Hon Mr. Rhodes: —so that we, in the 
actual housing area, could and Mr. 
Riggs is part of the ministry. I wouldn’t think 
for a minute that we have an overabundance 
of staff for what is being produced by that 


section of the ministry in relation to housing. 


Mrs. Campbell: Do you not find that the 
restraint programme, so far as your ministry 
is concerned, is counterproductive in your 
discussions with municipalities? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Do you mean the 
restraint programme as it relates to our 
ministry? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, and as it relates of 
course to municipalities. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think we could 
say that at this stage it has been counter- 
productive, but I think the planning process 
is still going on, We are still making avail- 
able through several of the programmes, that 
we will be discussing later, funding for and 
technical assistance in the production of off- 
cial plans, zoning bylaws and studies that 
are required by the various municipalities. I 
don’t think we have any reason to say that 
it has been counterproductive at all. 


Mrs. Campbell: What I am trying to say 
is that not you particularly but ‘this ministry 
has been clobbering municipalities: for their 
unwillingness to accept low-rental housing, 
and I would think you would see that they 
would be even more reluctant now, when 
they are having to drop so many of their 
programmes in other areas that they really 
want to proceed with. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That may very well be, 
but I still feel very strongly about the ques- 
tion of priority within a municipality. I don’t 
want to clobber municipalities at all. I want 
to remind them of their part of the responsi- 
bility in the provision and of the priorities 
that are being established. It was a little 
strange to me when I went into a municipal- 
ity not too long ago and found one of their 
big priorities is the developing of an eques- 
trian park, yet I am having a great deal of 
difficulty getting housing going in that par- 
ticular area. 

Others are proposing huge recreational 
complexes, which is very desirable but I 
wonder where it sits on the priority list. I 
can't really say that, as a result of the re- 
straint programme, we are saying to munic- 
ipalities would they please readjust their 
priorities, but I would hope they would put 
the facilitating of housing as one of their 
priorities. 


Mrs. Campbell: I would think they might 
be very much more willing to do so if they 
weren't already, as Metro is, in the position 
of cutting very substantial social services that 
are required by the community. Metro, for 
example, has always been very proud of its 
social conscience, and I think rightly so. But 
if they are having to cut those programmes, 
they are probably not going to be throughout 
the metropolitan area quite as persuaded that 
they can really put this in a priority position 


because there are other services, the soft serv- 
ices, that go with the provision of housing 
for which they are becoming more and more 
totally responsible. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think the brief an- 
nouncement I made today is a recognition of 
the role that Metro has played. It has played 
a very substantial role and a very significant 
role in the provision of accommodation for 
senior citizens. In the discussions I have had 
with ‘Metro over the past number of weeks, 
in the big barrel $2.2 million does not appear 
to be a tremendous amount of money, but I 
am sure it will be used to an advantage. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am sure it is going to be 
most helpful. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would hope so, but I 
think we are recognizing that Metro has been 
in a very different position with the arrange- 
ment it has had. 


Mrs. Campbell: And the city. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They have met their re- 
sponsibility very well. I make no bones about 
that, and that’s why the discussions we are 
having bore fruit, as a result of the changing 
of the system of sharing the costs of providing 
that housing. 


Mrs. Campbell: Might you not then pursue 
that tactic with other municipalities with the 
carrot and not the stick? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Really all we did was 
legitimize the situation in Metro, which has 
been the only one different. We've often been 
asked—you’ve heard it for years, Margaret, I 
know—why do you treat Metro differently 
from the rest of the province? Well, we're 
not, we are treating Metro exactly the same, 
because all the other municipalities do have 
the same sort of cost-sharing arrangement 
that we have just moved into with Metro. So 
we do have that sort of sharing with them 
now. 


The deputy apparently wants me to correct 
some information he may have given you, 
Mrs. Campbell. , 


Mrs. Campbell: May have given me or did 
give me? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: He gave you some and 
he wants to correct it. 


Mr. Crosbie: It’s the way I gave it, Mr. 
Chairman. I said I wasn’t aware of any re- 
cent changes. As you may recall, I joined the 
ministry in August. I was reminded that prior 
to that, in the early part of the last fiscal 
year, there were two functions in which the 
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staff have remained physically in the ministr 
but the reporting relationship has ae 
For example, the legal staff are now all in 
the complement of the Attorney General’s 
staff, and the land acquisition staff now are 
all in the complement of Government Serv- 
ices. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That was a matter of 
moving not only the complement but the re- 
sponsibility. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. At least there 
was one improvement. I think that silence 
does lend assent there, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, I tried to follow 
what I believe was Mr. Cassidy’s question 
to you in this vote. It got far-ranging, as 
these things do, but I believe the question 
was whether or not you were doing any 
ccurate estimating as to what the housing 
need was this year in the province. I believe 
the general impression of your answer was 
that you were not. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s correct. 


Mr. Hall: I raised this in my opening re- 
marks before—the whole matter of starts in 
the province this year. I was rather specific. 
I point out to you that the Treasurer has 
stated that there are 82,000 starts forecast by 
him. Now, I assume that he must turn to 
your ministry for some expertise on this sub- 
ject. I certainly hope so. Therefore I would 
assume there must be some element of fore- 
casting being done on housing starts. 


I would point out to you that I think this 
is a very valid area to be working in. If 
there were reliable figures I can see builders, 
large and small, sub-contractors, material 
manufacturers, everybody could use a reliable 
figure as to what they themselves could do. 
I think you would offer a great deal towards 
the stability and economic viability of the 
construction and related industries if you 
could lead the way. I don’t know who would 
lead if it is not the Ministry of Housing of 
the Province of Ontario. 


There are many things which you could 
do, it seems to me. I gather that you’re not 
doing so, but you could ask the builders 
what their consensus is. You could count lot 
approvals, because obviously if you don’t 
have a lot you cannot build. You could keep 
an index on building permits; you could be 
measuring the number of families and senior 
citizens on waiting lists for subsidized hous- 
ing vis-a-vis another time frame, all to begin 
to develop accurate forecasting tools as to 
what is happening to the housing in Ontario. 


Would you mind commenting on that 
aspect of it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think you are talking 
about two different things. You're talking 
about housing needs as opposed to my sitting 
here and throwing out a number on the 
number of starts there will be. 


I say to you again I have no intention of 
saying there will be X number of units built 
in Ontario in 1976. Sure, I can say to you, 
“There will be 10,000 starts in Ontario this 
year,” so then I can come back later on and 
say we've had 20,000 and that means I over- 
shot by a tremendous number. 


[12:15] 


Mr. Hall: The point is that it has been 
stated in the government estimates that there 
was going to be 82,000. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I didn’t make that state- 
ment, and Mr. McKeough and others can 
rmaake any numbers they want. I am not mak- 
ing any numbers on predictions as to starts 
because, quite frankly and quite openly, I 
say to you that if I said there is going to be 
100,000 starts in the Province of Ontario this 
year and I only got 99,999, you would come 
in and say, “you fell short.” 


Mr. Hall: No, never, never. 
Mrs. Campbell: We would. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are not going to 
resolve that problem by yourself. 


Mr. Hall: That’s the issue, though. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: ’m not making it an 
issue. I’m just telling you I am not going to 
make any predictions as to the number of 
starts and you can take me to task for it if 
you will, that’s your prerogative, but I don’t 
intend to. 


I do say to you, though, that the question 
of housing need is a different matter alto- 
gether, and the ministry is in the process now 
in conjunction with the municipalities of 
carrying out housing policy studies and hous- 
ing need studies. We're assisting them finan- 
cially to carry out these studies, gathering 
this information so that we can get a handle 
on what are the needs. 


You mention the industry, Mr. Hall, and I 
know you know even better than I that the 
industry itself has a great capacity for pro- 
jecting what its future market is going to be 
and what it reads into the economy as to the 
need. They do an excellent job in that area 
and we do call upon them for information as 
well. 
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So for me to come out and say there is 
going to be X number of starts in 1976, I 
don’t really think that it is going to have 
a great deal of impact upon the house build- 
ing industry in Ontario, because probably 
what will happen is they'll say, “Well, there’s 
Rhodes, he’s talking about X number of 
starts. Well go ahead and build as many as 
we can.” 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, the main point is 
we need a constructive attempt to develop 
guidelines and forecasting tools which will 
help an industry that is up and down all 
the time, like one popular household com- 
modity that you all know about. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Toilet seat; speak freely. 
Mr. Chairman: You are among friends. 


Mr. Hall: The situation could be much 
better improved. We look at the budget; it 
starts by saying that Ontario’s economy in 
1976 is going to do this, that and the other 
thing, and included in that is 82,000 housing 
starts. Now, I’m here to talk about the 
housing aspect of the budget. It seems to 
me to be quite a valid question to ask how 
in blazes can it be stated that there are 
going to be 82,000 starts as opposed to some 
other number of thousand starts. Going from 
there, I think it would be helpful if we could 
do some measurements to take this thing 
further, and you do have certain tools at 
your disposal. 


For example, are you satisfied that there 
are enough on-stream lot approvals in areas 
where historically houses have been built to 
permit 82,000 starts this yearP Does your 
subdivision approval section indicate that 
there is no bottleneck going to exist there, 
and if a bottleneck were going to exist there, 
how would you free up that particular bottle- 
neck? 

There are measurements of need, T’ll grant 
you, and they are valid. They are helpful in 
the sense of trying to develop a picture, and 
if you don’t start this approach in 1976 it 
seems to me that you won’t know any more 
in 1977 or 1978, and this is my concern. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have started. That’s 
the very point I’m trying to make to you. 
I have some material. Let me put this on 
the record in partial answer to you on what 
we have been doing. We're involved in de- 
tailed research of all aspects of the housing 
market. The ongoing assessment of the market 
is carried out in a number of ways, both 
from a general perspective and a specific one 
involving local municipal input. Some of the 
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work carried out by the ministry is explained 
in a number of sections. I'm not going to 
read this whole thing because it would be 
a very lengthy statement, but we're doing 
research on short-term housing trends, re- 
search on long-term housing requirements, 
and we're breaking that down into the total 
housing demand based on population and 
household projections, vacancy rate allow- 
ance and net replacement demand. These 
are the things that we're into now, and are 
getting this information and putting it to- 
gether. Ill make this available to you as well. 


Mrs. Campbell: Is it fair to say that you're 
measuring demand and not need? 


Hon. 'Mr. Rhodes: Both; but you have to 
define need before you can really get down 
to what the need is. Ill read this brief 
section: 

A working liaison has been established 
at both the regional and ‘head office of 
CMHC involving a mutual exchange of 
ideas and research methods and results. 
Meetings are being held with CMHC in 
respect to the analysis of housing require- 
ments and the long-term period to 1991. A 
major report on housing requirements is 
expected very shortly from CMHC. 

We've established a working relationship 
with other institutions in government de- 
partments that are involved in the overall 
aspect of urban development and housing 
needs in the long-term: the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications; the 
Department of Regional and Economic 
Expansion at the federal level; and the 
Conference Board of Canada. 


So we've got municipal housing policy state- 
ments that are being prepared and are com- 
ing in to us, in which we are involved. These 
include the OHAP study grants, the needs 
and demand surveys—all of these things are 
being carried out now. We also, of course, 
have our own OHC waiting list—and those 
sort of things give us some indication. 

Let me give you another factor that enters 
into all of this. 


Mr. Cassidy: Excuse me, Mr. Minister, are 
you going to make them available to the 
critics? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Sure. 
Mr. Cassidy: Okay. 


Mrs. Campbell: Make them available to 
all of us. 


Mr. Cassidy: We're all critics. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You’re all critics. For 
example, for the last three years the figures 
that we have available to us from the federal 
government would indicate that Ontario’s ex- 
perienced about 110,000 immigrants per year 
coming into Ontario, which creates an im- 
mediate demand and need for housing. We 
understand now that some of the change in 
policies that may take place may reduce that 
to 30,000 to 40,000 immigrants per year, so 
that’s going to have some effect. We’ve got to 
try to break that down to see how that’s 
going to affect our needs and demands for 
housing. 

So we're in the process of gathering all of 
that and trying to put it together. It is not a 
question of just sitting back and waiting for 
things to happen. There is a programme going 
on—I don’t like to use this, but I’m going to 
have to—keeping in mind that this ministry 
is, for all intents and purposes, still pretty 
young in getting started. Prior to the forma- 
tion of a Ministry of Housing, per se, about 
the only involvement of the government of 
Ontario was in the administration of the On- 
tario Housing Corp. programmes. So I think 
there has been considerable progress made, 
and more yet to come. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I suggest you shouldn’t 
rely on CMHC, because they— 


Mr. Cassidy: There’s more yet to come in 
Ontario. 


Mrs. Campbell: —only go by demand, as 
far as my experience shows. They really 
haven’t estimated need. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We’re in the process of 
doing that. 


Mr. Hall: You're saying that you're trying 
to develop the things I’m asking for, is that 
right? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: When you get this you'll 
realize it. I just touched on it briefly. It will 
give you a chance to read it and you'll see 
that it is so. 


Mr. Hall: I feel a little bit better about it. 
I thought at first that you weren’t looking 
at that side of things. 


Going further, I notice that your main 
office, under item 1 of vote 2001, shows 
roughly a 13.8 per cent increase over the 
last year. Is that with the same staff mem- 
bers? I mean in the main office only. That 
isn’t going down, that’s going up. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As far as our figures on 
staff are concerned, if we compare it with 
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the previous years, I can explain it in. some 
detail. 

On April 1, 1975, there was a total of 72. 
On April 1, 1976, there was a total of 53. 
That’s because of the legal staff that was 
taken out of the area. 


Mrs. Campbell: They show up in another 
vote. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There were 26 positions 
which went to the Ministry of the Attorney 
General. 


Mr. Hall: We’re on item 1? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: You're digging a pit for yourself, 
it seems. Your numbers are going down so 
much and your dollars are going up so much. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think so. What 
you must remember is that although we 
moved those 26 people, if a complement is 
moved to the Attorney General’s office, it be- 
comes a service to us and we are billed 
accordingly. You'll notice in the item that our 
service costs will have gone up as opposed 
to last year. 


Mrs. Campbell: So did the main office. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m talking about in 
the main office. I’m sorry, youre talking 
about main office— 


Mr. Hall: I’m asking about main office to 
understand a little bit more about it. 


Hon. Mr. 
looking at? 


Mr. Hall: Page 6. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: So we all get on the 
same page; I think I was a little bit ahead 
of you. | 


Rhodes: What page are you 


Mr. Hall: No, I’m not at page 6; that starts 
with the beginning of the whole topic here. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Turn to page 27. You'll 
see at the top, “main office,” and it indicates 
the 1976-1977 estimates. The right side will 
show you the various decreases and increases. 
Our main increase was the Niagara Escarp- 
ment development control hearings pro- 
gramme of $173,000; and the women’s em- 
ployees co-ordinator, the library and addi- 
tional legal services, $171,000. There’s where 
our two major increases took place. 


Mr. Hall: That $171,000—you say the ad- 
justments amount to zero for the ministry 
as a whole so that $171,000 will be a de- 
crease somewhere else in these sheets? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. 


Mr. Hall: The $173,000, however, is a new 
cost you faceP 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right. 


Mr. Hall: So you’ve had a problem in 
granting much in the way of increase to your 
staff because of the circumstances? I don’t 
quite understand; you said you've reduced 
your numbers greatly when you first answered 
my question— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In staff? 


Mr. Hall: —from 72 to 53, I believe, in the 
main office. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Primarily that was the 
26 complement transferred back as comple- 
ment to the Attorney General, the legal 
people. 


Mr. Hall: I don’t mean to cause any em- 
barrassment. What I’m really, in part, tryin 
to understand are the shifts of money, an 
whether or not these very senior people—im- 
portant people—have been able to get a raise 
this year, among other things. 


[12:30] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As you know, certain 
levels within the civil service throughout the 
entire government have been frozen since 
October of 1975. 


Mr. Hall: Yes, certain levels, but there 
have been raises below those certain levels? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, there have been in- 
creases, but they have not been large in- 
creases; just under eight per cent. 


Mr. Hall: On your staff reduction pro- 
gramme—you haven’t yet provided the addi- 
tional contract people so you can’t really 
measure that—you are going from March, 
1975, with 981 total ministry staff, permanent 
I assume, down to a goal in 11 months from 
now of 867, a reduction of 114, plus 1,000 
or whatever it is on contract. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I told you I would make 
the figures available in total for you, but 
dealing with the main office we have a com- 
plement of 38 at the present time, plus 15 
on contract, for a total of 53. 


Mr. Hall: Do you feel that the staff re- 
duction is hurting your ministry’s efficiency? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I suppose any sort of 
staff reduction is going to be felt for a while 
in the various areas, but I am going to be 


optimistic and say I don’t think it is hurting 
the efficiency, but remember that we are just 
getting into this programme at this time. Cer- 
tainly in some areas where there are fewer 
bodies it is going to increase the workload 
on others. It may slow down some of the 
process, but I don’t think it is going to hurt 
the efficiency of it, although they both really 
go together. 


Mr. Hall: You are not afraid it might slow 
down the programme and prevent you from 
making certain studies and implementing cer- 
tain programmes that you might otherwise 
have done? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I don’t think so. I 
don’t think there is a specific area where we 
can say it is going to create a real problem 
for us within the ministry. You have got to 
adjust accordingly. There will be some areas 
where programmes will not be brought on. A 
new programme that might have been desir- 
able just won’t be brought on, so you won't 
need the staff to work on it. 


Mr. Hall: You have cut your item 2, I 
notice by $400,000 and that’s a rather impor- 
tant part of the ministry, I would think, pol- 
icy and programme development. 


Mr. Cassidy: I thought Bob Nixon said he 
was going to cut out the administrative fat? 
You are putting it back in. Is that right? 


Mr. Hall: No I am just finding out what's 
happening in the ministry, Mike. Don’t pre- 
judge my point. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In that area, for exam- 
ple, in item 2, Ross, it is mostly in grants. 
There just isn’t the demand for the grants; 
housing study grants, this sort of thing, where 
we have money out from last year. The 
studies are continuing and there’s a lesser de- 
mand, so the requirement falls back. 


Mr. Hall: Are such grants a little harder to 
get, by policy or regulation, under the cir- 
cumstances? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, they wouldn’t be 
harder to get at all. 


Mr. Hall: The same needs, the same mea- 
surements of judgement are applied to any 
municipal request for such grants as they 
were before? There is no restraint there? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is no repeat 
though. There is no great repeat in this area. 
If the city of Guelph has a study going on, 
that’s one off the list, so our demand is 
lower. 
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Mr. Hall: Just a general question; I know 
what you do, obviously, as minister with 
your $18,000 there. Incidentally, a licence I 
was issued in March still has your signature 
under MTC as well. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Another one of the 
great programmes is to make sure that none 
of these things is wasted. When they are 
printed they should certainly be used rather 
than throwing them all away at the change 
of a minister and printing new ones. I think 
it’s an excellent idea. 


Mr. Hall: I really wondered how valid it 
is. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s valid. It won’t im- 
prove your driving any, but it’s valid. 


Mr. Hall: It really doesn’t matter whose 
name is on it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, you can put yours 
on it, if you like. 


Mr. Kerrio: You are leading up to a good 
question. 


Mr. Hall: No, I’m passing over that, I 
just thought it was interesting. We had this 
discussion in public accounts about your 
name on it, and 1] like to have your auto- 
graph. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Thanks. 


Mr. Hall: I don’t mean to be facetious 
here; I'm just learning. What does the parlia- 
mentary assistant do in Housing? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In my ministry the 
parliamentary assistant is responsible en- 
tirely now for the Haldimand-Norfolk area 
and the committee down in that area that’s 
studying the development of the community 
of Townsend. He is working with the region 
in the development of that project. He has 
spent a considerable amount of time on that. 
As well, he shares responsibility within the 
ministry for meeting with certain delega- 
tions that come in from municipalities—and 
we do see a lot of them. Where I’m not 
available for whatever reason, he will meet 
with the delegations and discuss their 
problems with them. 


Mr. Hall: He plays the role as a generalist, 
aside from having specific duties assigned 
then, eh? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, A lot of the in- 
quiries that come from members will be 
handled by him as well. He’s got the process 
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of giving replies and answer to members on 


the problems that they may have. 


Mr. Hall: Does he give the no answers 
while you give the yes answers? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, he deals with his 
and I deal with mine and he reports back 
to me. He does not have a final decision- 
making capability. If it’s in the area of 
policy that’s my responsibility and I take 
that. Any no answers you get come from 
me and the yes ones too. 


Mr. Hall: Those were the main questions I 
had for now. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Johnson, followed by 
Mr. Philip and Mr. Lane. 


Mr. Johnson: I’d like to make a few com- 
ments on some of the remarks by Mr. Cassidy 
and Mr. Hall. One that Mr. Cassidy made— 
and it is quite a concern—was about the 
number of units that are built for the lower- 
income people in the province, It’s my under- 
standing that were trying to provide homes 
for everybody in Ontario. If we provide 
homes for people in medium- or even the 
higher-income bracket, this loosens up that 
home that they were living in. This, in turn, 
could create a home for someone who 
couldn't afford to buy a new home. Possibly 
even this could develop into this new pro- 
gramme the government is initiating, the 
Ontario Home Renewal Programme. We 
could make two apartments out of a large 
old house. Is this feasible and is this part 
of your policy? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Certainly what we are 
doing now is extending the home renewal 
programme into that area with certain quali- 
fications, The main qualification is that the 
municipality’s bylaws will permit conversion 
to take place in the unit—that they will 
permit an increase in apartments in the 
building. 

Secondly, we are entering into an under- 
standing with the person who does take 
advantage of this assistance to enter into a 
rental agreement so that there is a level 
of rent there and the individual doesn’t just 
start running away with rents as a result 
of the accommodation they will have created. 
We hope it will in a small way, as I don't 
expect this to be a big booming thing when 
it first comes into being, have the desired 
effect of providing some extra rental accom- 
modation in existing buildings as well as 
upgrading existing buildings that have been 
allowed to deteriorate and don’t mect the 
standards of the municipality. 
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Mr. Johnson: I have another question in 
relation to that. A few days ago we talked 
about creating subdivisions in areas outside 
the large municipalities. It has always been 
my contention that the Ministry of Housing 
could work with the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism and we could encourage industry to 
locate in many of our small municipalities 
that do have adequate servicing. Would this 
not then be the logical place where people 
would want to build homes and to move 
into? Would it not be a lot less than devel- 
oping new communities and servicing them? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I certainly agree with 
that philosophy, as one who comes from a 
part of the province that has been asking for 
this for a long time. I know Mr. Bain would 
certainly agree with me that we have been 
trying to get this for a long time— 


Mr. Bain: I am waiting with bated breath 
to hear what you are going to do to imple- 
ment that excellent policy. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’ve been one who has 
worked towards that goal for a long time, 
and it’s not an easy one to achieve; I think 
youll agree that it’s not easy. You’ve been 
involved in your own community, and you 
know it’s difficult to get industry to locate in 
some of the areas that are far away from the 
markets. But there’s no question that if we 
can get industry to locate in those areas and 
people have got jobs to go to, that’s where 
they want to live and it makes it a lot easier 
to create housing in those communities. 
Youre helping two things: The tax base of 
the community is being improved by the 
location of the industry, and so are the other 
commercial aspects that will result from the 
increased activity in the community; these 
all help the tax base, so they’re more willing 
to accept the housing. In addition, of course, 
there’s a greater need to house those em- 
ployees. 


Certainly there’s no question we should be 
working towards that end in the municipali- 
ties that need that type of growth and are 
prepared to absorb it. 


Mr. Johnson: The other day, I think one 
of the members of the NDP mentioned the 
fact that we would have to provide incentives 
for transportation and many of the services 
required for these new subdivisions. What 
would be the difference if we had to provide 
some incentive for the industry to go into 
these communities? If we’re providing an in- 
centive, it might as well be to the industry 
to locate in the community that already has 
existing services; and in the long term, I 


think it would be much less costly and much 
more beneficial. . 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, probably the only 
way youre going to get it to happen in many 
cases is to give some incentive to either the 
municipality or to the industry. 


Mr. Johnson: I think a lot of the munici- 
palities would be quite willing to accept in- 
dustry, but I think the industry needs an 
incentive to go to the smaller communities to 
offset the increased cost of transportation and 
some of the problems that they face. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: One of the other things 
—and this is something that anyone who 
comes from northern Ontario has always 
looked at and talked about for many years— 
is even a degree of further processing of the 
raw materials as they come from the mines 
and the forests—to further process the raw 
materials in the area where they are being 
mined and logged. 


Mr. Cassidy: You had 33 years to bring 
that policy in. Look how much you've done. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can’t be accountable 
for 33 years in the same way that, surely, 
youre not going to accept the responsibility 
for things your party did 33 years ago. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’m rather proud of things 
my party did 33 years ago; I really am. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are not! 


Mr. Cassidy: Medicare, hospital insurance— 
a whole lot of things. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Thirty-three years ago? 


Mr. Cassidy: Sure. Hospital insurance was 
brought in by Saskatchewan in 1948. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Maybe that is one of 
your philosophical hangups, that you’ve got 
to quit living in the past. 


Mr. Cassidy: I see. Well, you've got to 
keep forgetting the past. You fellows say 
you've got a reverence for the past, but 
you're trying to disown 33 years of Conserva- 
tive rule. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Bain: Speaking about the future, what 
policies will you embark upon to achieve this 
programme of diversifying the economic base 
of the north? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You're not going to get 
me to make policy for the entire government 
at this committee meeting. I was asked a 
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question; I responded with a personal obser- 
vation. I’m not in such a position any more 
than J think you are in any position to make 
any policy statements for your group. 


Mr. Johnson: I didn’t necessarily mean 
strictly the north. This is a problem facing 
many of the municipalities around the prov- 
ince. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, sure. I talk about 
the north because I’m familiar with it. It 
applies in eastern Ontario as well; there’s no 
question. 


Mr. Johnson: Western Ontario as well. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: A very prosperous part 
of the province. 


Mr. Johnson: There are many areas where 
this could apply. I have a couple more short 
questions; I hope there are short answers. 

I believe Mr. Hall mentioned something 
about the importance of acquiring land. It’s 
my understanding that the government in 
the past has acquired large parcels of land, I 
believe, in Malvern, Central Park, Saltfleet, 
Glencairn in Ottawa, Riverside in Windsor. 
As a result, the 'government has been able to 
bring considerable development on stream for 
low- and moderate-income families. Is this a 
policy the ministry intends to continue? 


[12:45] 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 
Mr. Johnson: That’s a good short answer. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You’d better believe it. 
If you aren't sure of it; you'd better believe. 


Mr. Johnson: In relation also to that is the 
fact that since supply is the key to the price 
of building lots and there is a strong relation- 
ship between the lot prices and the complex- 
ities of the planning system, does the ministry 
intend increasing the supply and possibly les- 
soning the restrictions on the planning of the 
ots! 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I'll give you a short an- 
swer, yes. 

Mr. Johnson: Yes to both questions? 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 

Mr. Johnson: That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, by way of inter- 
jection. Mr. Johnson said that Mr. Hall said 
he thought it was a great idea for the govern- 
ment to acquire more land. He’s got me con- 
fused with some other spokesman, I believe. 
My contention is that you’ve got lots of land 
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and I think you know we want to see that 
land serviced. I am not advocating acquisi- 
tion of more land. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am pleased to hear you 
say that, in a sense, because I don’t think we 
are going to be iin a position to acquire much 
more land. 


Mr. Johnson: I apologize, Mr. Hall. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I read an article just re- 
cently, I think it was in the Toronto Star— 
maybe you read it—that an international land 
bank is being proposed by the federal gov- 
ernment as a topic of discussion at Habitat in 
Vancouver. 


Mr. Hall: Is this committee going to Habi- 
tatP 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You can go if you wish. 
Have a nice trip. 


Mr. Philip: Mr. Chairman, I want to raise 
a few issues which perhaps the minister may 
like to respond to today; parts of them he 
may prefer to respond to under the particular 
items. One is the whole area of the manage- 
ment of Ontario Housing. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you like to bring 
that discussion in under Ontario Housing? 


Mr. Philip: Yes, I would be prepared to do 
that. I think it’s a matter of general policy 
but I would be prepared to do that if it's 
more appropriate. 

The other area I did want to raise was the 
whole question of the HOME programme, 
more particularly the safety requirements of 
construction which I think I have been rais- 
ing privately with the minister over the last 
couple of weeks. I was wondering if I might 
suggest to him a few things which perhaps 
he may want to answer today; some of them 
he may want to look up and come back with 
an answer on. 

In my own riding there are at least three 
private developers who have erected fences 
far beyond the requirements of the Construc- 
tion Safety Act. As you well know, the resi- 
dents in the area are very concerned about 
the project going up on ‘Martingrove Ave. in 
the Rexdale and Finch area and about the 
safety of their children. I know the minister 
was personally concerned when J talked with 
him privately about it. 

I am wondering—does the government feel 
it should have perhaps lower safety standards 
on the projects which it is constructing or is 
having constructed, compared to private de- 
velopers? The tenants associations have state- 
ments from Mr. Hamilton in the Ministry of 
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Labour which confirm that the private de- 
velopers seem to be prepared to erect proper 
safety fences and so forth. 

In this particular area we have three 
schools surrounding the HOME project which 
is creating a lot of ill-feeling in the commu- 
nity. There is a large Ontario Housing proj- 
ect. There is a large condominium project 
right there with a great many children and 
the residents are very concerned about their 
children. 

I appreciate that the minister, after I 
talked to him, did intervene and that some 
safety guards are patrolling the area, I believe. 
But the residents aren’t convinced that all of 
these children wandering around that field 
are going to be deterred by safety guards. 


I’m wondering whether the minister has 
considered—and he may want to seek an 
opinion of the legal counsel in his department 
—whether the OHC, in leaving the excavations 
unguarded, may be in breach of $242, sub- 
section 2, of the Criminal Code of Canada. 
I've got the section here that I’m referring 
to, and I know that neither the minister nor 
I are lawyers and, therefore, we have to 
accept counsel of other people on this: 


Everyone who leaves an excavation on 
land that he owns or of which he has 
charge or supervision is under a legal duty 
to guard it in a manner that is adequate 
to prevent persons from falling in by ac- 
cident and is adequate to warn them of the 
excavation that exists. 


I'm wondering if there is a possibility that 
once an information is sworn it may be pos- 
sible to secure an injunction enjoining further 
construction until adequate safety measures 
are provided. In fact, should there be an 
accident, OHC might be liable to a charge 
of manslaughter, if a death results, or assault, 
if an injury results, and a summary offence 
even if no injury results. 


T'm also told by one lawyer to whom I was 
talking that there is the whole problem of 
what they call the allurement doctrine. A 
special duty obtains on a property which 
might be considered to allure a young per- 
son where he is, in fact, in some kind of 
safety problem. 


I raise these questions because I know that 
my constituents are very concerned about 
them and they are going to the press. I 
tried to work with the minister privately to 
keep the situation cool, but the tenants are 
going to picket and stage a number of 
demonstrations and things of that nature. ’m 
concerned about the equipment and other 
things on the site, as well as the children. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, the hon. 
member did bring that to my attention and 
explained what he felt the problems were. 
When I contacted OHC and asked them to 
look into that particular matter, I was advised 
that the project itself does meet all the safety 
requirements as far as the Ministry of Labour 
and as far as the bylaws of the borough are 
concerned. What we were doing was in com- 
pliance with all rules and regulations. 

You've mentioned a point under the 
Criminal Code. You’re absolutely correct; I'm 
not a lawyer and I would like to have that 
matter looked at. I wasn’t familiar with that 
section, and you raised a point that we should 
certainly look at. 

You talk about other developers in the 
area. I’m not familiar with what the develop- 
ments may be. I would like to know. I don’t 
know whether you're talking about one apart- 
ment building on one particular lot or 
whether the project youre talking about is 
about 20 acres. 


Mr. Philip: I realize that. We're talking 
about three developments I know of, one of 
which covers several acres. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s totally fenced? 
Mr. Philip: It’s totally fenced, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We looked into what 
we would have to do there. The request of 
the tenants’ association was for a 6 ft high 
fence around the entire project. This worked 
out to about 11,000 ft of fencing at a cost 
of about $100,000. 

As you know, we've put two patrolmen in 
the area to attempt to keep these youngsters 
out of the area. They are on during the time 
when the children would be out of school, 
during the afternoon until midnight and on 
the weekends. If we are not meeting our 
responsibilities as anyone else would be re- 
quired to do then, of course, we will do so. 
But it seems to me that it is very difficult to 
fence in the world. There is going to be some- 
where where somebody is going to be in 


difficulty. 


Mr. Philip: I am sure, though, if the min- 
ister were to visit the site—and I realize that 
the senior staff have, and I appreciate the 
amount of effort that the minister personally 
has taken an interest in this particular prob- 
lem. But the development is in several sec- 
tions, so it is not a matter of fencing in the 


whole thing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As I understand it right 
now, the project is in the stage of having 
services put in. 
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Mr. Philip: Yes, they are putting the 


services in. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is not the actual con- 
struction of the building at this stage; it is 
the services that are going in. 


Mr. Philip: After I talked to the minister 
originally, some inspectors did come up and 
they at least saw to it that the holes were 
filled in at night, so that there was no problem 
of having a child break his leg. I don’t think 
the parents are concerned about the children 
breaking their legs; they are more concerned 
about them being crushed to death. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: By the big equipment. 


Mr. Philip: By the big equipment. And 
whether or not there is a legal obligation is 
kind of immaterial. The real issue that I 
am very concerned with is that it is an 
exceptional site, because there are three 
schools surrounding the property, and perhaps 
something a little more elaborate than snow 
fencing or even an addition to snow fencing 
might be looked at. I think I brought that up 
with the minister earlier. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: All right, sir; we will 
have people go out and give that thing a 
real good look at this weekend. We will be 
back in here Monday and maybe have some 
more positive approach to the subject. I 


don’t want anybody hurt there either. 


Mr. Philip: I know you don’t. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lane. 

Mr. Lane: It’s 1 o'clock, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: Can we clear item 1? 


Mr. Cassidy: That is okay, I think. I am 
sure we will find a place to raise the matters 
not raised under item 1 somewhere else. 


Hon. Mr, Rhodes: We are very flexible. 
Item 1 carried. 


Mr. Chairman: We will meet again on 
Monday after the question period. 


The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 11:15 a.m. in com- 
_ mittee room No, 2, 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 


(continued) 
‘On vote 1401: 


Mr. Chairman: The chairman sees a 
quorum. We are on item 6 of vote 1401 and 
_ we'll continue with these estimates. Does any- 
one want to speak on staff training and de- 
velopment? I shall say so three times and 
| nominations will be closed. 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes, I think I wanted to 
_ speak, just briefly. There was something else 
_I wanted to say at the end of last week’s 
| meeting which the chairman brought to my 
_ mind when he mentioned “One Flew Over 
_ the Cuckoo’s Nest.” There’s a scene in the 
_movie—the group therapy session—which 
reminded me of a movie the staff training 
_ people showed of a group of probation officers 
in training. They said it was the first public 
soreening for this movie and it was a film 
of a group therapy session or a couple of 
group therapy sessions at Vanier, 

We were asked to evaluate the film as a 
staff training tool but I think the reaction 
_ of everyone in that group was not so much 
_ to the film as a staff training tool but to the 
film as an exposé of some of the worst kinds 
of manipulation which can go on in group 
therapy. ['d like to ask the staff training 
people if you are indeed using that film? 
_ You probably know the one I’m referring to, 
| the group therapy sessions at Vanier? 


Mr. Mackey: Yes, Mr. Chairman, two films 
were made from out-takes from a film the 
ministry thad produced. Eight hours of 
_ therapy were reduced to two 15-minute 
films. We did try them out with one or two 
_ groups and they have not been used since, 
that I’m aware. They’re certainly not an on- 
going part of the course. 


Ms, Sandeman: That’s good. The other 
questions which arise under that I’ll speak 
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to under adult programmes—the questions 
about group therapy programmes in the 
adult institutions. 

The other thing I would like to do is to 
congratulate the ministry on saving some 
money. Back in the days when I used to go 
to staff training programmes, I used to com- 
plain bitterly about the waste of money on 
hotel fees by putting people in the Westbury 
and Sutton Place for two weeks and the 
ministry and, therefore, the taxpayer picking 
up the tab. I felt that was a gross waste of 
taxpayers’ money and I said so loud and clear 
while you were all picking up the tab for 
me. Now I’m pleased to hear that staff train- 
ing programmes of that kind have been 
moved to the House of Concorde, I hear that 
the people who are participating aren't quite 
as pleased as I am but I would like to con- 
gratulate the ministry on that move toward 
restraint, A small one but, I think, important. 


Mr. Chairman: We don’t want too little 
of that kind of restraint. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Much more 


pleasant 
surroundings too, and peaceful. 


Mr. Stong: Mr. Chairman, through you to 
the minister, I’m interested in the bursary 
grants of $13,000. Who qualified for those 
grants and how many? Were these for people 
who were training? 


Mr. Mackey: That was actually an optional 
bursary amount. We did have a programme 
at one time in which we gave bursaries to 
psychology and social work students but two 
years ago a decision was made by senior 
management to direct all our bursary funds 
to native students. You'll see there are two 
sections. All of that money is now allocated. 
A decision has been made to allocate all 
that money to native students as a part of 
our native scholarship programme so there 
are no non-native people receiving scholar- 
ships next year. 


Mr. Stong: These are native students who 
are training to be correctional officers? 
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Mr. Mackey: Any job. As a matten of fact, 
I have some information here you may be 
interested in, We have 15 scholars presently 
in the programme; 12 at university and three 
at community colleges. Most of them will be 
continuing next year. Nine of them, as a 
matter of fact, are taking summer jobs with 
the ministry, We have $53,000, as indicated 
there, set aside for another number of 
scholarships next year. We’ve increased the 
amount from $2,000 to $2,200 and I think 
it’s eventually going to ‘have quite a pay-off 
in terms of employees in the ministry. 

It’s only a couple of years old. We have, 
I think, three or four people directly working 
in the ministry and four or five in related 
areas. For instance, a native group home in 
London, Ont., has one of the graduates of 
one of our community college programmes; a 
fellow who was on a two-year scholarship. 
He’s heading up that group home. They will 
have an impact on the system. 


Hion. J. R. Smith: The Ministry of Educa- 
tion in the last few years has had a very 
ambitious programme of training a selection 
of people, both young adults and older 
adults, as native teachers. It’s had really 
marked success. In a way, this is sort of a 
parallel to that. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. 
Stong?P 


Mr. Stong: That’s right. 


Mr. Gregory: We have a newsletter. I don’t 
know why this was instituted but could you 
give us some idea of its cost? Is it doing its 
purpose, is it building morale, is it educating 
staff, or what? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It’s really in the infor- 
mation vote—the next vote, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Gregory: I asked because it had to do 
with: staff, 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Wouldn’t it be best if 
we -explain the philosophy behind it? It’s 
more than just a newsletter. It’s a staff train- 
ing tool—one of the tools, if that’s the cor- 
rect terminology to use. I think it would be 
best if we discussed that under the informa- 
tion branch. 


Mr. Gregory: Okay. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that all right with 
Mr. Gregory? ieeialaies i 


Mr. Gregory: That’s fine. 


Mr. Moffatt: I would just like to ask the 
minister to make a couple of comments about 
one of the problems I see. I guess it’s the 
nature of his ministry, in the fact that it 
has to deal in close conjunction with the 
Ministry of Education in the training schools. 
In talking with a number of people who are 
employees, particularly at the Pine Ridge 
school, one of the things that concerns me 
is the kind of morale or lack of it at that 
particular institution. One of the things, I 
think, that has happened—and whether it can 
be corrected or whether it’s a long-term thing 
that will require as long to correct as it did 
to initiate, I’m not sure—is that in a great 
many instances the decisions of the ministry 
are communicated at best in a random 
fashion to the people directly concerned. 

The minister may recall conversations he 
and I had last fall when certain employees 
were transferred, or jobs were reclassified 
or terminated. What had happened was that 
a great deal of bad feeling crept into that 
facility which I’m sure none of us would 
want. I would like to know how it’s possible 
for your ministry to create a better sense of 
feeling with those people? I might say the 
best way to do that is through the kind of 
open and candid communication with people 
I think we had at one time, particularly in 
schools. 

I think now in the light of political or 
economic realities, or whatever, a number of 
people, perhaps in your ministry, feel called 
upon to keep decisions from the people most 
directly affected. I know specifically of in- 
stances where people were transferred out of 
one facility to another in the same ministry, 
and other people from other ministries were 
brought in, when in fact they had been noti- 
fied that there were no positions available. 

That kind of gamesmanship is the sort of 
thing that really doesn’t help your ministry 
improve its image with the public. Nor 
does it help in delivery of the kind of services 


to the patients we might want. What I — 


think needs to happen is that when there 
are openings and decisions to be made, an! 
iob classification changes, the people most 
directly concerned should be notified immedi- 
ately, rather than hearing about it third- 
hand or through some rumour over a coffee 
klatch or whatever. If that kind of thing is 
still going on it must stop. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I think 
Mr. Moffatt has raised some very vatid 
points. I became the minister in October. 
Pending on my desk waiting for a decision 
was the matter of the notification required 
under the Act to these teachers and trade 
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instructors. It was extremely short notice. 
That in itself caused a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction and unhappiness with training 
school facilities. 


I met afterwards with Mr. Erickson and 
representatives of the union and they were 
very upset about it. I also met with a dele- 
gation from Champlain School in Alfred who 
came down. There was a great deal of un- 
happiness there as well. It was the changing 
of the guard, more or less, and they suffered 
through that. I gave them my pledge that 
I'd be very open. 


There were reorganizations as you know, 
coming up in the new year. I think I said 
at the end of March that we would advise 
everyone. That was delayed again and 
eventually it came to the announcement of 
Grandview. We kept the schools posted 
along the way. All the schools were notified 
of what was happening, and then it was 
delayed for another month and so on. In 
fact for the closing of Grandview and 
Churchill House, I asked Mr. Erickson that 
morning if he would come up to Cambridge 
from Burtch, which he did. He said he was 
pleased with the notification this time. It was 
satisfactory to him and his organization. 


Also directly related to this has been the 
real uncertainty in the training schools over 
which schools might be closed. Whenever I 
go to a school, like Champlain or Lindsay or 
Bowmanville, the first thing I’m asked and 
the last thing in and out of the car is, “Is 
this place going to be closed?” I can see the 
anxiety of the superintendent in Lindsay, for 
example, who moved from Hamilton to Lind- 
say, purchased a home and put all his school 
children in local school programmes. They 
are happy in the community and just love 
living in Lindsay. What a trauma that must 
be in the back of his mind as to whether the 
ministry is going to close the Kawartha Lake 
School and whether he and everyone else 
there is going to have to relocate somewhere 
else. That’s caused unrest. 


There is also an employees’ relations com- 
mittee at each institution. They form a forum 
for discussion. I would like to ask Mr. 
Schaefer if perhaps he could elaborate on 
how they advertise for jobs for teaching and 
trade instructors. 


Mr. Schaefer: Are you specifically asking 
about teachers and trade instructors only or 
staffP 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I think Mr. Moffatt 
wanted to know about teaching positions. He 
raised this question. 
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Mr. Moffatt: I think it might be interesting 
to find out just what happened when posi- 
tions are available at one institution and how 
people at the next one down the road, who 
might be considering relocating or might be 
expecting the facility to close or whatever, 
would find out about them. 


Mr. Schaefer: All positions at the moment 
are restricted to employees now in the On- 
tario civil service. This means that we are not 
recruiting outside unless a waiver has been 
obtained from the Civil Service Commission. 
We advertise positions in two fashions. One 
is by the normal competition process within 
the ministry whereby an area of search is 
defined. We might have a vacancy for a 
maintenance mechanic at Millbrook. It would 
be determined that in order to fill that 
vacancy we should advertise throughout the 
ministry and a competition notice would be 
forwarded to all locations throughout the 
province. Anyone who qualifies can apply for 
that job and would be interviewed if quali- 
fied. 


The other process is through the Topical 
Job Mart which is the medium used by the 
Civil Service Commission to advertise all jobs 
across the entire Ontario government. Our 
employees are eligible to apply for any jobs 
that are advertised in that magazine. 


Mr. Moffatt: Let's compare Kawartha 
School and Millbrook and let’s suppose we 
have a number of people at Millbrook who 
are dealing with the children there and have 
a good programme built up, and because 
there might be a few children less in that 
institution next year, it might have one staff 
member less; so one person on staff is going 
to have maybe to make a decision. 

[11:30] 

In September the staff-student ratio is 
enough that things can remain in status, and 
then two months later we have a surplus 
staff member. One of the people on staff is 
transferred or asked to relocate, say, to Mill- 
brook in a different kind of capacity but still 
in the employ of your ministry. Then, a 
month later, or a week later, three or four 
more students come back to Kawartha and 
another staff person would be brought in 
from outside. Who has first call on that par- 
ticular job? Are we going to push that per- 
son to Millbrook and say, “We are bringing 
in somebody else”? Or does that person have 
first call? 


Mr. Schaefer: Any employee of the minis- 
try at any time can request a transfer to any 
institution or any facility that we operate. 
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This is usually done through the regional 
personnel administrator, who would keep a 
list of such requested transfers. These trans- 
fers are acted upon before recruitment takes 
place outside the government. 


Mr. Moffatt: So a person in this institute, 
who is on staff at Kawartha, might be ad- 
vised: “We are probably going to have a few 
people less. Therefore, we are going to need 
less staff and you would be wise to transfer.” 
So that person transfers; and then somebody 
else comes in and fills that position if it be- 
comes open again in, say, a week or two 
weeks, 


Mr. Schaefer: No, the employee who went 
to Millbrook could transfer back to Kawartha 
Lakes when the position is re-established. As 
an example, at the Burwash close-out we 
transferred a number of people to locations 
that they may not have chosen as their first 
choice. Those people, once they did transfer, 
immediately wrote letters requesting transfers 
to the locations where they would prefer to 
live—and those are being acted upon as 
vacancies come up. 


Mr. Moffatt: How long has this policy been 
in existence? 


Mr. Schaefer: Ever since I can remember. 
I have been with the ministry for seven 
years. 


Mr. Moffatt: So that has been the policy 
for seven years? 


Mr. Schaefer: The policy of transfer, yes; 
requesting transfers. 


Mr. Chairman: I have a question. Does the 
custodial staff level with respect to turnover 
remain fairly constant, and has it remained so 
over the past few years? 


Mr. Schaefer: The turnover of correctional 
and supervisory staff? 


Mr. Chairman: The custodial staff. 


Mr. Schaefer: Custodial. In the last year 
our turnover has decreased for correctional- 
custodial staff by about 3% per cent. I have 
some figures if I may get them. 


Mr. Thompson: I might just say, Mr. Chair- 
man, while we are waiting for Mr. Schaefer 
to pull out those figures, that the rate of loss 
of correctional staff was very high prior to 
the time of the 23% per cent increase in pay, 
which someone mentioned in our last discus- 
sion. That happened a year and a half or so 
ago, and that, I think, had a significant effect 
both on retentions and also on acquisition of 


people who are more likely, then, to remain 
with us. That was a factor; and certainly the 
changing economic climate of the last year, I 
am certain, also has been a factor in people 
being less likely to try to move on. Fewer 
jobs available out on the market. 


Mr. Schaefer: I have the exact turnover fig- 
ures for staff. It is 11% per cent now, for 
custodial staff. | 


Mr. Chairman: The turnover is 11% per 
cent. What was it the previous year? 


Mr. Schaefer: It was 16 per cent. 


Mr. McCague: Mr. Chairman, a couple of 
questions, please. It was mentioned the other 
day that correctional officers had received a 
23% per cent increase; and the minister 
seemed to take pride in that. The question is: 
Does that apply across the ministry? 


Mr. Schaefer: The 23% per cent that was 
mentioned was for all correctional officers in 
categories. 1, 2 and 3, and I believe the 4s 
as well. There was a reduction beyond that 
level in percentage terms. 


Mr. McCague: In my area there are a 
couple of camps—Camp Dufferin and Camp 
Oliver—and 1 think they started out as camps 
for first-time offenders. As time went by, you 
had some third- and fourth-time offenders in 
those camps and only one person on duty at 
nights. I understand that has been corrected. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, it’s been changed. 


Mr. McCague: I think the argument that 
was given at that time was there was a resi- 
dent person, plus one person out on the job, 
and that there were in fact two people on 
duty, which of course wasn’t a strong argu- 
ment. My question is, have you now two 
people on duty at all times in all such camps? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: There are always two on 
duty, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. McCague: Now? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, at night there is a 
minimum of two. 


Mr. Breaugh: Mr. Chairman, at the last 
session I asked for some information about 
curriculum for staff training; I haven't re- 
ceived that at the office yet, and to my 
knowledge it hasn’t been read into the record. 
I wonder if we could have that information 
now? 


Mr. Mackey: Mr. Chairman, just prior to 
commenting on that, I do want to make refer- 
ence to the previous question on redundancy 
of teachers. I have in my hand the collective 
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agreement for 1975-1976 between the Provin- 
cial Schools Authority and the teachers, and 
there is an extensive section here covering all 
aspects of redundancy and guaranteeing a 
considerable period of advance notice for any 
future activities in that area. 

On the question of staff training, we prob- 
ably have a couple of dozen curricula. For 
example, in the field services area of proba- 
tion and after-care, I have here the profes- 
sional development course, which IT am sure 
Ms. Sandeman is familiar ‘with. This lis the 
new, updated version and it would take the 
rest of the morning to go into it. I will make 
these available to you. 

As indicated the other day, I have outlines 
of the five phases of the supervisor of 
juvenile and correctional officer basic training 
and orientation. I don’t know to what extent 
you— 


Mr. Breaugh: If I could interject, Mr. 
Chairman, the point is that I simply asked for 
that curriculum so I could have the oppor- 
tunity to take a look at it; I haven’t received 
it yet and I would very much like to see that. 


Mr. Mackey: We will certainly make sure 
you have have it. As a matter of interest— 


Mr. Breaugh: That’s what you said the 
last time. 


Mr. Mackey: I am sorry; I don’t recall 
having said that, but I would be very happy 
to make it available to you. I did note in 
Hansard that there was some reference to the 
fact that I offered it to Ms. Sandeman, but 
I wasn’t aware that any agreement had been 
made. 


As a matter of interest, in the basic training 
for correctional officers, which I think is a 
pretty fundamental issue, I might outline what 
they get for seven days during their first 15 
days. They start off with a section on human 
growth and development—age, stages and 
maturation; social development; personality 
types, influences and effects. And there is a 
whole series of methodologies—readings, films, 
discussions and what have you. The second 
section, on behaviour of people in institutions, 
covers types, characteristics, effects, person- 
ality types in institutions, coping, techniques 
in dealing with people, attitudes, relationships 
between staff and the resident, resident and 
resident. And there are more films, discus- 
sions and senior staff visits. 

All the goals for each unit each day are 
laid out quite specifically. For instance, in 
this case the goals are, “Knowledge and un- 
derstanding of institutions and their effect on 


humans; know and understand personality 
types and possible coping methods; knowledge 
and understanding of relationships from roles, 
and problems and strengths.” 


In the third section you get into criminality: 
What is crime? Who are criminals? Theories 
of crime causation; introduction to penology. 
These are for your basic correctional officers 
in their first 15 days with the ministsy. This 
is a two-week intensive course, and it goes 
on at some length. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay. Perhaps I could clarify 
the reason for the question. In our area there 
was a front-page story in the local paper that 
a grand jury had visited Pine Ridge and sub- 
sequently had met one of your clients, I 
suppose, at Whitby Psychiatric Hospital. 
When they met the boy at Pine Ridge, the 
boy was in a rather bad state. He seemed 
quite relieved to get into Whitby Psychiatric 
Hospital. It struck me that there were some 
fundamental problems there in trying to deal 
with that kind of child and that the situation 
at Pine Ridge certainly was not being well 
handled—according to the grand jury anyway. 
I wondered, in terms of staff training, did 
you have people there—to be blunt about it, 
what happened in that particular case? I 
imagine the minister, shaking papers there, 
has a response. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I’d like to read the grand 
jury report because it was alluded to yester- 
day in the question period and had not been 
received by my ministry. We phoned yester- 
day after the question period and obtained 
a ‘copy of it from the Sheriff's office. This is 
the report: 


When checking the holding cells we 
met a young boy who was very upset. He 
was being transferred to Whitby psychiatric 
for observation. By coincidence we met the 
same boy six days later in the Whitby in- 
stitution. Found him to be very happy in 
the new surroundings. On talking to the 
boy it was our impresion that he was afraid 
to go back to Pine Ridge. His counsellor 
said he was a good boy. He did everything 
he was asked to do. 


Mr. Breaugh: Could we have some com- 
ments on that because certainly in my area 
that is a pertinent problem? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, I think Mr. Carter 
could reply. 


Mr. Carter: Mr. ‘Chairman, would you have 
me give my nameP Glenn Carter, the exec- 
utive director of the juvenile division. 
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We took this report yesterday over the 
phone at approximately 4 o'clock from the 
sheriff of the county so it is very fresh to 
us. This morning I have had a verbal report 
over the phone from the superintendent of 
Pine Ridge school who has indicated to me 
that the boy in question was a very disturbed 
boy, one we have had some difficulty with 
and other agencies have had some difficulty 
with. Our intent from the beginning has 
been to have this boy placed out of the min- 
istry into a psychiatric facility, which in this 
case became Whitby. Subsequent to that, the 
boy has been moved on from Whitby to a 
Browndale unit and this occurred yesterday. 
Those are the bulk of the details I have at 
this point. 

I have some impression here that the boy 
was difficult to the point of requiring protec- 
tive custody and he had to be removed from 
the main body of the school. As I look at the 
name of the boy, it is a case I am aware of 
and have been aware of for some time in 
terms of being a very difficult case. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay. Setting aside that par- 
ticular boy’s case, which I really wouldn't 
want to go into at all, how about someone 
explaining to me how something like a 
grand jury could come up with that impres- 
sion, having visited your school and being 
familiar with that particular situation? My 
problem really is we are sitting here trying 
to look at paper, and very slim amounts of 
paper in fact, and not having much back- 
ground. 

It has been my experience that grand 
juries are not really very vicious people and 
most of the reports I have read from them 
usually say that everybody is doing a fine 
job, the place is nice, it could use a coat of 
paint; and that is about it. By and large, 
they do not submit tough reports. They tend 
to be. a little on the lenient side. 

I am concerned about the impression left 
with them—and certainly the one now in the 
public mind in that area—over the kind of 
facility you are running and the kind of staff 
operating at Pine Ridge and in particular 
their inability, if you like, to deal with this 
one situation. Perhaps you have given a reply 
which says the situation has been taken care 
of. Aside from that, I have some concerns 
that if the staff training were what I would 
guess it ought to be in that particular situa- 
tion, the grand jury would not have had that 
impression. Could I have a response to that? 


_ Hon. J. R. Smith: I think I have had 
similar experiences myself, I recall one Sun- 


day I happened to be in Guelph and I took 


the opportunity to drop into Hillcrest school. 
I am not too happy with the visiting facilities 
there. They are really inadequate for families 
visiting their boys and we hope to do some- 
thing about that. For everyone to see, was a 
young lady sitting there with a boy, about a 
month away from his 18th birthday. This lad 
was obviously very distressed emotionally and 
the sister was there virtually—so I went over 
to talk to them and there was a feel of 
family stress. The woman was in tears. Her 
eyes were swollen. It was a very moving 
situation. It was the boy’s sister who had 
come some great distance to see her brother. 
The lad had had a drug-related problem and 
it was really pathetic. He was being trans- 
ferred to the adolescent facility in London 
the following day, and yet he was terrified 
what was going to happen to him when he 
turned 18, He obviously was not in control 
of himself. So it’s easy to see how the grand 
jury would meet a boy such as this, because 
undoubtedly there are people like this in 
all these institutions. Many of them are 
health related problems, not necessarily cor- 
rectional problems. 

[11:45] 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay, let me pursue this 
point a bit, because I think it’s certainly an 
important one in terms of training staff and 
the kind of professional services that you 
offer, 

I spent part of last Friday afternoon with 
a lady in my constituency office, and again, 
setting aside the specifics of the case, she 
happened tto have a son who had spent some 
time in one of your institutions and is now 
in a home setting, still under your care. 

Her impression of the entire system is that 
it was working directly against her, that it 
had taken her child away from her, that it 
was not allowing proper visiting rights to 
either her or to her family, that it was totally 
biased in that case, that her son was not 
receiving good care, that her son was not 
looked after properly; he was into drugs and 
alcohol and theft and a number of other 
things while he was supposedly under your 
care. 

The lady might be right, or the lady might 
be wrong. The pertinent point, in my view 
anyway, is the impression that she has of the 
kind of care that her son is getting from 
Correctional Services. Surely the old adage 
must hold true for you too, that you must 
not only provide good care but the public 
must be convinced that that is actually hap- 
pening, You must not only do it, but you 
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must be seen to be doing it. In her instance 
at least, that was certainly not true, 


What are you doing, in terms of training 
your staff, or in terms of having those people 
relate to parents who have kids under your 
care, to see that you’re doing a good job 
and that their needs are being met? I hope 
you are going to convince me that all of the 
things this lady told me are absolutely wrong 
and that that couldn’t possibly happen while 


the child is in your care. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I'll ask Mr. Carter to 
elaborate on the new staff training for 
juvenile supervisors. 


Mr. Carter: I don’t know the merits of 
the case, Mr. Chairman, but in terms of staff 
the ministry, consistently over the years, has 
emphasized that the backbone of the ministry 
is the staff and not the facilities, as some 
people might think. There have been great 
changes in staff, I'd say, in the last five years 
certainly—the quality of staff, the education 
levels of staff, but more particularly I think 
the experience level of the staff, 

I guess my impression as to the question 
raised—and it’s a frequent occurrence and 
I’ve just spent some time this morning speak- 
ing to someone about it—is that most 
frequently the input ‘we get consists of nega- 
tive impressions from individuals, and the 
positive impressions of clients who have 
left us do not emerge. For every one or two 
or 10 cases that come forward of a negative 
nature, I’m convinced there’s 100 or even 
1,000 out there where kids have gone back 
into the community, are quietly out there in 
school or working, etc. When these issues 
emerge we do not have these positive cases 
rushing forward to identify themselves, for 
obvious reasons, but I know there are some 
very well placed individuals out in the com- 
munity who have passed some time under 
our care. 

As to the merits of the individual case in 
question, I know I have cases referred to me 
by parents or individuals concerned, and I’m 
always willing to have input so I can look 
into cases individually. 

Just to return to the minister’; comment, 
in terms of training and quality, educational 
levels of staff etc., there's a remarkable 
change I would say in the last five years. 
The age balance of staff now is much differ- 
ent from what it was years before, and the 
distribution of male to female staff in many 
of our institutions has changed dramatically 
in the last five years. All of this goes toward 
creating this better balance, let’s say, of care. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay, well in terms of some 
problems that I might see. One is where 
your staff is working in an institution that’s 
identifiably yours; I would see some mechan- 
isms there for reviewing the performance of 
the staff or for putting that kind of staff 
training that you have alluded to but haven't 
yet produced into effect. What do you do in 
group homes? What kind of staff training 
goes on there? 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, by way of 
some background, the group homes number 
approximately 40 and are on a contractual 
arrangement with the ministry. For every four 
to five homes we have an area co-ordinator 
who works directly with that number of 
homes and with the staff in them. It is a 
requirement of homes to hire staff qualified 
in child care, and it is a requirement of 
our area co-ordinators to ensure that these 
standards are met. 

Staff training in many ways falls to the 
operators of these homes, but with the good 
ratio of a co-ordinator for every four or five 
homes we can be on top of situations ex- 
tremely well. In some ways the quality of 
group home programmes is somewhat less 
dependent on intervention from the ministry 
than you would have in training schools. 

These are homes in the community. We 
want a home-like atmosphere. Ideally—and I 
think our figures would bear this out—we 
want a parent-type of atmosphere there with 
a husband and wife team. 

‘What we are trying to do is return a child 
to that type of environment and the training 
that would go along with that environment 
would be that which we would find in any 
home where you have foster parents: A 
reasonable level of understanding of child 
care but certainly not the level of sophistica- 
tion that would be required in a closed 
institution. These children are going out 
daily to school or to work. As far as 
possible we are trying to present a very 
normal home atmosphere. 


Mr. Breaugh: You see that ideal as being 
a strength and a weakness at the same 
time, if it can be that. I would appreciate 
that you are trying to make it into a kind 
of normal family situation, but I would also 
appreciate that the kids you are dealing with 
are not necessarily ones that can cope with 
a normal family situation. Although I would 
be in favour of group homes in principle, J 
suppose, I have some concerns that I do 
hear some rather frightening tales about what 
happens there. I have some concerns that if 
you take two or three problem kids and put 
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them under the care of anybody, whatever 
the staff ratio might be, are those people 
really able to cope with that situation any 
better than the kids’ original parents could? 


What do those kids do during the day 
when they are away? Where do they goP 
What kind of controls are there then? Is it 
a boarding house or is it a service past thatP 
Surely it has got to be more than a boarding 
house, and if it is a service past that, is it 
a co-ordinated service? Are they doing the 
same kind of things in all the homes? Are 
there differences? If there are experiments 
being tried, are they monitored? Are they 
sensible kinds of experimentation? It strikes 
me that at that point it gets to be kind of 
a loose arrangement and I have some con- 
cerns about that. Could you respond to that 
in any way? 


Mr. Carter: There are about four or five 
questions and I can try to put them together 
in my head. 

First of all, our group home operators, or 
group home parents, are special people in 
terms of their abilities to deal with our 
children. I agree with you, our children are 
different—in many cases much different— 
from children under other agencies or other 
care. We do have some children in boarding 
homes and I am not referring to boarding 
homes here. I am talking about children in 
group homes under contract to the ministry. 


These homes are not boarding homes at 
all. The children are there in a defined pro- 
gramme. It could be a programme of school 
education, or it could be a work programme 
where they are in the group home and are 
going to work. 


In terms of qualifications and their suit- 
ability to work with these children, the oper- 
ators certainly are suitable. You have certain 
fears you are expressing, and I come back 
to a statement which I am prepared to make 
these days. I think the only way we can 
arrest these fears early is by an invitation 
to see a group home and see the type of 
children, but more particularly see the staff 
who work there. 


Just this morning I was speaking with a 
media person about her impressions of our 
juvenile system and most particularly train- 
ing schools. I was saying to her that it is just 
not possible to get a good sound impression 
of our system by a short visit to one facility. 
One has to see a number of facilities, and 
more particularly the various programmes 
that we have—not just in training schools, 
but in probation, group homes, etc. 


In terms of experimentation and homes dif- 
fering one from the next, I think this is 
certainly a strength of the system. We have 
35 to 40 homes, many of them are different, 
one from the next—different types of parents, 
different attitudes in terms of discipline and 
this sort of thing—where we, in many cases, 
can meet the needs of particular children 
by assigning them to particular homes. 


We do experiment; we are experimenting 
in one home right now with what is called 
the positive peer culture programme. It may 
be a success, or it may be a failure, but we 
are experimenting and we are evaluating. I 
can only say very strongly that the only 
way to get a good sound impression of these 
places, including training schools, is to visit 
them. 


Mr. Breaugh: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
pursue this one more time I will then leave 
it alone for a while. 

My concerns are not really based on public 
impressions. I happen to have done a fair 
bit of work with kids, supposedly at the pre- 
ventive stage. It was in a similar kind of 
situation, where there were volunteers from 
the community and some social workers— 
both highly-qualified people and some just 
plain, ordinary people who were interested 
in working with kids. Some of the kids were 
former clients of yours, and I am sure some 
will be future clients of yours, because they 
didn’t all succeed. 


I found in that particular milieu that we 
were trying to work that it was very difficult, 
because each person came to it with a dif- 
ferent perspective and it was a rather dis- 
jointed effort I found in the end. In some 
cases, professional people had no success at 
all with these kids. They had a very fixed 
perspective on what to do and how to do it, 
and these kids didn’t fit into that. In fact, 
some of the success we had, frankly, was just 
with ordinary people, such as workers out of 
General Motors, who had some interest in 
kids and were able to establish some kind of 
good rapport with them. 


But, in general, we found it very difficult 
to say whether anything worked or didn’t 
work. We knew that with some kids we were 
successful; with others we were not. 


T have some concerns in transferring to that 
kind of a situation, which is not far off from 
what is happening in group homes—that kind 
of a milieu anyway. To say that you were 
succeeding or not succeeding was very diffi- 
cult. All we could say, frankly, is that we 
were trying and we were working with kids. 
We were filling a vacuum that certainly no 
one else was willing to approach. 
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We ran the gamut from large drop-in cen- 
tres, with a lot of kids coming in and a lot 
of professional social workers there, to small 
groups, to one-to-one stuff. At the end of it 
all, none of us were quite sure whether any 
of it did anybody any good, except those peo- 
ple who volunteered their time. They certain- 
ly felt better about it from time to time—and 
on the other hand, they felt very frustrated 
as well from time to time. 


I have that nagging doubt, if you like, that 
none of it did much good for anybody, ex- 
cept maybe conscience-salving from time to 
time. It is that nagging doubt, I suppose, that 
raises these questions in my mind as to 
whether that is a valid approach for the Min- 
istry of Correctional Services to use and 
whether anybody of an ongoing professional 
status is monitoring the situation to really 
see whether that is a sensible approach; 
whether it does produce good results; what 
percentage works; what percentage doesn’t 
work; and how you monitor that situation. 
Because if we are moving in that direction, 
and I suspect we are, we ought to first have 
some indication that it is the right direction 
to go and that that technique works. I really 
must say that I don’t have any hard-core 
evidence to say that it does work. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
worth making the point that we are not of 
the view that we want to go entirely into 
group homes and entirely out of school facil- 
ities, or entirely into foster homes—or any 
other one of the many many kind of inter- 
vention forms that are attempted. 

I suppose that in the ministry we find it as 
difficult as you have expressed it in your own 
experience to evaluate just what the output 
of any particular programme area mi ee 
But I think the research discussion that we 
had at one of our prior meetings is at least 
indicative that we are taking a hard look at 
some of the programmes and, in fact, chang- 
ing some that look terribly appealing and 
look, on the face of it, as though they would 
be very productive for our young people. 
[12:00] 

I think the important thing to see in the 
area of group homes, as well as these other 
programmes, is that they fit the needs of a 
particular youngster at a point in his con- 
tinuum of wardship with us. So probation 
may be adequate for a great many young- 
sters or supervision in the community or in a 
foster home or in their own home or in a 
group home. Any of those various forms of 
care might be useful at some time or other for 
a particular youngster. I think this brings us 


back to the great need for evaluation of the 
person as he is flowing through the pro- 
gramme. 

That is a critical area, I think, of the need 
for the training of staff in group homes or 
anywhere else—so that they are fairly good at 
evaluating the needs of the person at that 
time and where he could flow backwards or 
forwards, if one wants to look at it that way, 
in the system. That may be our main need 
and the need certainly in terms of trying to 
help parents to understand what we are doing 
with their children, to have them see the 
needs for different levels of control, external 
control and so on at different points in man- 
agement with the youngster. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we are beginning to 
stray a bit into another area, the problems 
with respect to juveniles. I think we should 
begin to stick on this one a bit. Mr. Stong. 


Mr. Stong: Just before Mr. Carter leaves 
the microphone. I do have some questions of 
Mr. Mackey, but although it is difficult for 
me in most cases to defend the policy of this 
government, on this particular issue, group 
homes particularly, I not only defend it but 
I will do everything I can to promulgate it, 
particularly the emphasis on family settings. 
Speaking from my own personal experience, 
in 1972 I had 187 brand-new cases that I de- 
fended and the accused were aged 14 to 18. 
Of those 187, only two of those offenders at- 
tended my office accompanied by both par- 
ents. Most of them had their mothers there, 
but the fathers were nowhere to be seen, if 
the offenders were living with their parents. 


Ms. Sandeman: Maybe they were at work. 


Mr. Stong: I really am a heavy sponsor. 
Whatever those statistics mean, I don’t know, 
but from 1972 I began to take an active 
interest in the group home idea of correction. 

These children obviously were not being 
backed by both parents before the courts. 
When you inquire into the background of 
their family setups and relationships, you find 
that they are lacking and there is no domi- 
nant male influence in most of them. Maybe 
the group home setting will be where they 
get that required influence. That is why I 
am prepared to back it. 

I think if we clothe our group homes with 
the proper authority and the right to enforce 
discipline, curfews, schooling, jobs, that type 
of thing, it is in the family relationship that 
I think that correction can best be made. 

That is all I wanted to say with respect to 
this area, but I did have some questions for 
Mr. Mackey. 
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Mr. Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Stong: First, Mr. Mackey, I would like 
to have a copy of the training curriculum as 
well. You referred to the agreement that had 
been reached with the correctional institu- 
tion teachers. What is the status of that 
agreement now and the ministry’s attitude 
with respect to taking this matter to the 
AIB? 


Mr. Mackey: I don’t believe it is the min- 
istry that takes it to the AIB. I think it is 
the school authority. 


Mr. Stong: Yes, but hasn’t the school 
authority requested that the ministry ac- 
company it? 


Mr. Thompson: [| think we probably could 
call back on Mr. Carter again who is on that 
school authority. 


Mr. Stong: I am sorry, I thought it was 
Mr. Mackey. He had mentioned the agree- 
ment. I'll speak to whomever can answer 
that. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Carter. 


Mr. Carter: I am going to need two heads 
for the hats I’m wearing these days. I am 
sorry, I missed the question. It was about 
the AIBP 


Mr. Stong: Yes, I am concerned with re- 
spect to the request by the correctional teach- 
ers to be accompanied by the ministry and 
to have a policy statement from the ministry 
with respect to this agreement you have 
reached. 


Mr. Carter: My function with respect to 
the provincial schools authority is that I am 
the vice-chairman. As may have been brought 
up earlier in response to an earlier question, 
teachers on contract with ministries are 
actually on contract with the provincial 
schools authority. 


It occurs to me you have to demonstrate or 
show the difference between what is its re- 
lationship with the ministry and what is its 
relationship with the provincial schools 
authority. When it comes to bargaining issues 
involving working conditions and terms of 
employment, teachers are on contract with 
the provincial schools authority. Therefore, ix 
effect, if anyone is going to accompany any- 
one anywhere it will be the provincial schools 
authority and not the Ministry of Correc- 
tional Services. Administratively and pro- 
gramme-wise, the teachers fall under our 
direction, but otherwise, in terms of this col- 
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lective agreement and issues involving salary, 
etc., it’s the provincial schools authority. 

I must confess it’s been at least one week 
since I talked with the chairman of the 
authority and I’m not familiar with the 
stance the authority is taking at this point in 
time with respect to this agreement and 
where it’s going. I am aware, of course, of 
the steps and all the bargaining and our 
mediation and what have you. I am aware 
there is representation by the teachers to the 
AIB and some request, as I gather, from the 
PSA and the ministry for some response. I 
can only say, regarding the ministry, the 
teachers are on contract to the authority and 
in effect it’s up to the authority and probably 
the Ministry of Education to respond. 


Mr. Stong: As far as this ministry is con- 
cerned you do not intend to take any stand? 


Mr. Carter: I think our stand, through to 
the authority, in terms of the Act in question, 
is since there was mutual agreement required 
regarding arbitration, the ministry and the 
PSA agreed to arbitration. The arbitrator 
came down with an award, so in effect that 
is being supported; that is the function of 
going to arbitration. 


Mr. Stong: When does this contract end? 
What is the date? 


Myr. Carter: The end of August, and then 
we're back for a new one on Sept. 1. 


Mr. Stong: Have you begun to negotiate 
on the new one yet? 


Mr. Carter: With the rest of the authority 
I have met on one occasion with the new 
teacher committee. 


Mr. Stong: What security is there for cor- 
rectional institution teachers when section 8 
of the Ontario Training Schools Act is re- 
pealed? 


Mr. Carter: We talked the other day about 
planning within the ministry, planning with 
the division, and certainly that was one issue 
which had to be included in terms of plan- 
ning—the phase-out or change of institutions. 
We've made decisions now, based on what 
we see as the future inclusive of section 8, 
and unless there was some dramatic change 
in training school admissions I can’t see any 
impact except for what was Dr. Potter’s 
earlier commitment—as I recall Hansard—that 
White Oaks Village, which is a school near 
Hagersville, might flow from the Ministry of 
Correctional Services to another ministrv. 
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No decisions have been made on that, but 
that statement has been made in Hansard, in 
which case I would see teachers employed at 
White Oaks Village merely changing min- 
istries but still staying under the same author- 
ity. One can’t judge—I can’t judge, of course 
—how another ministry would organize an 
institution in terms of staff complements etc. 


Not wanting to end there, though, in the 
past when the Ministry of Correctional Serv- 
ices took steps to alter institutions and phase- 
out the teachers, teachers only had the op- 
portunity for placement within the ministry. 
The ministry, of course, would endeavour 
in those times also to place teachers with 
outside boards. We did assist teachers. Now 
teachers, since they’re under contract to the 
authority, have some access to all those 
other teaching positions in the Ministry of 
Health, Comsoc, etc. Our teacher establish- 
ment is much smaller than in these other 
ministries. 


If we consider issues of phase-out of 
teachers, we have the provincial schools 
authority making the decisions to cut teachers 
but also assuming some responsibility to 
relocate teachers in other ministries if this 
ministry can’t come forth and find vacancies. 


Mr. Stong: Is that part of the agreement, 
that this security of tenure be protected? Is 
it written into the agreement so that the 
teachers have some kind of security? 


Mr. Carter: There are various steps and 
stages there for the phase-out of jobs. There 
is a tenure issue there. I don’t have the 
details right in front of me. 


Mr. Stong: I also understood you to say 
that this agreement was based on the in- 
clusion of section 8. That means you are 
indicating that section 8 will prevail and 
not be repealed? Maybe I am mistaken, I 
don’t know. 


Mr. Carter: No, the issue of section 8 has 
nothing to do with this agreement. I am 
speaking in terms of our planning within the 
ministry and the division for the future of 
institutions and programmes, etc. We were 
aware of changes in client counts and case- 
loads as a result of judges responding and 
reacting to the repeal of section 8. 


Mr. Stong: Okay. I follow what you meant 
earlier there, but what do you have to say 
with respect to security for the teachers? 
What is going on, with this transfer from 
ministry to ministry, so that these teachers 
know? 


Mr. Carter: I could read out what this 
agreement says. I know the intent of the 
agreement and I know our past experience 
with phasing out of teachers. 


Mr. Stong: If a copy of the agreement was 
supplied to me I would be satisfied, and 
rather than read it, if you just give us your 
interpretation of the intent of the agreement, 
for the purpose of Hansard. 


Mr. Carter: My interpretation of the intent 
is that as ministries respond to redundancies 
in the civil service, ministries will respond 
to the utmost to place teachers. They will 
hold vacancies and they will make policy de- 
cisions well enough in advance so_ that 
teachers can be placed within a ministry 
and can respond to media advertisements 
from outside boards, and I go on past prac- 
tice when I say that. 


In the last round of redundancies within 
the Ministry of Correctional Services we did 
extremely well in placing staff, and in some 
cases we held civil service positions and as- 
sisted staff in changing career lines to stay 
in the ministry. 

I was involved, of course, from the govern- 
ment side in the drafting of the content of 
this, and I am convinced that it goes a long 
way to meeting the needs of the teacher 
group. 


Mr. Stong: Have the teachers had any in- 
dication from other ministries that they will 
be respecting what this ministry is trying to 
do? 


Mr. Carter: In terms of redundancy? 


Mr. Stong: And in terms of accepting any 
overload, or caseload, of teachers. 


Mr. Carter: I am not aware of any. An- 
nually, from my experience—and Mr, Mackey 
would know better—there is a turnover of 
teachers, just a general turnover, a certain 
percentage, and it’s my impression that that 
percentage turnover will in many ways 
respond to redundancies occurring in any 
given year. For example, if redundancies were 
to occur at this time, I would see vacancies 
occurring in the fall in this ministry and 
other ministries that would go a long way to 
meeting the redundancy problem. 

I think when we are talking about teachers, 
we are talking about special areas, special 
qualifications; you can’t convert a teacher 
with this type of specialization into a teacher 
of that type of specialization, which might be 
the one required. So we have to keep that in 
mind, 
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Mr. Stong: All right, that satisfies me right 
now, Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Ms. Sandeman, do you have 
something? 


Ms. Sandeman: No, I ‘will pass. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there further discussion 
with respect to staff training and develop- 
ment? Item 6 carried. Item 7, Information 
Services. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, before 
we proceed into this item, I would just like 
to reassure anyone who might have any 
initial illusions that we have a large informa- 
tion branch, In fact, library services are in- 
cluded under this vote, so that accounts for 
the amounts. Traditionally, part of this vote 
should really be separated, but we will un- 
doubtedly get into that later on in the 
questioning, 


[12:15] 


Mr. Stong: When I look at the figures, Mr. 
Chairman, I see that the estimate for 1974- 
1975 was $392,100 and the actual spent was 
$381,400, the estimate for 1975-1976 was 
$1,074,000, and then the estimate for 1976- 
1977 is $506,000. Why did the estimate in- 
crease so greatly in 1975-1976? It almost 
ete from 1974-1975, and yet 1976-1977 is 
alved. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It’s a United Nations 
conference of half a million dollars. The 


United Nations conference— 


Ms. Sandeman: Which didn’t take place. 
What happened to the money? 


Mr. Stong: It was only an estimate, 


Mr. Algar: What happened ito the money? 
Well, it wasn’t spent. In actual fact, it was 
transferred to the adult division, with the 
permission of Management Board. We did 
overrun in ‘the adult division; our counts 
were very high, as you know, and Manage- 
ment Board permitted us to convert to that 
programme, 


Mr. Gregory: Mr. Chairman, going back 
to @ question asked a little earlier in regard 
to the staff newspaper, I was wondering if 
I could be given a general outline of its 
purpose, what type of thing it covers and 
what the response has been. 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: You also asked earlier, 
Mr. Gregory, how much the newsletter costs. 
Its a bimonthly publication, and it costs 
approximately $1,000 per issue. That is for 


8,000 copies, approximately 6,000 of which 
go to employees. We also provide copies to 
all the judges in the province, the Ontario 
Provincial Police, the police chiefs in the 
province, various social agencies such ag the 
John Howard Society and Children’s Aid 
Society, and some other correctional juris- 
dictions that have requested it, as well as 
other people such as hon, members of the 
House. 

In regard to what we're trying to achieve 
there and what the response has been, as 
you know we have some 70 institutions and 
a large number of branch offices and field 
offices spread from Kenora to Windsor to 
L’Orignal and Cornwall. I am the editor and 
write a fair number of the articles in there. 
I would say the goal is to try to achieve an 
esprit de corps among staff, to keep them 
informed about what’s going on in the vari- 
ous areas of the ministry, to try to tell them 
not only what’s going on in other areas but 
to give fair representation geographically to 
what's happening, 

The emphasis in the stories—and obviously 
you have read it—is on the line staff, on the 
people who are doing the day-to-day jobs. 
Any type of story we do tends to have quotes 
from correctional officers, probation officers 
or supervisors of juveniles, rather than a 
heavy emphasis on perhaps the professional 
staff who are overseeing it, because these are 
the people who are responsible for the pro- 
gramme and make it work, I could go on at 
some length but, in terms of the response, I 
generally think it’s been very good. I think 
it has grown as we have gone along. We have 
a staff cartoonist, and we've tried to make 
the articles very readable and_ identifiable. 
Each issue, although the newsletter is not 
broken down into areas, does give representa- 
tion in some way or another, in the types of 
stories we run, to the various types of opera- 
tions we have in the ministry. 

As an example of the kind of thing we have 
done in there to show what it’s like to be on 
the line and doing the work, I've gone into 
Toronto Jail as a correctional officer and 
reported that. I travelled as an inmate in 
handouffs on the bailiffs bus from Windsor 


and tried to convey— 
Mr. Gregory: What did you do? 
Mr. D. W. Kerr: Pardon me? 
Mr. Gregory: What was it you did? 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: Impaired driving. But the 
focus there is to say, “Here is someone doing 
something” or “Here’s what it’s like to do 
this kind of a job.” One of the more recent 
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stories covered group therapy at the Ontario 
Correctional Institute, where staff are dealing 
with child molesters and other people in the 
group. I wrote the article and I happened to 
be there to see some of the hostility and 
some of the group inter-action, which I 
thought, was very useful for other pope to 
see, who don’t get a chance to work there. 
There are a lot of secretaries working in 
the government, for example, or clerks or 
other people who don’t get out to see the 
field. I think they are going to be more in- 
terested in the ministry if you provide them 
with the kind of articles which are very 
readable. Therefore, when they read an 
article on Guelph and the next time some- 
thing comes across their desk that is about 
Guelph, or wherever, it is, they have a 
feeling, I hope, of some of the work being 
done there and a better understanding of 
what this document they are now handling 
means. I don’t know if you have other areas— 


Mr. Gregory: Is there any attempt made 
at obtaining feedback through questionnaires 
to the staff, the suggestion box type of idea? 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: No, we haven’t done that. 
It is something I have thought of at various 
times, One of the things in there is a people 
page. It just has profiles of staff, not what 
they do in corrections but what they do as 
individuals. That was directly a result of 
asking people what they were: interested in 
other than their work. 

When you work in corrections you also 
have other hobbies and you are also a 
human being with certain interests, I was 
trying to acquaint people with kindred 
spirits in other parts of the province by saying 
this person is a probation officer but he also 
raises husky dogs, or something like this. 
That is the one area where we did send out 
a questionnaire, to ask what people were 
interested in, 

But we get a flow of letters from time to 
time from people commenting about this 
and saying, “Why don’t you do this kind of 
story and that sort of thing?” 

ee it’s a good suggestion. I have thought 
of putting up a e and saying, “What 
would you like? Yor el us.” oa 

'There are several other forums within the 
ministry, as you may be aware. There is 
also, not published by the information branch, 
a correctional volunteers publication. The 
probation officers had a forum before they 
joined the ministry which they have main- 
tained, a publication which performs a 
different function, I think. Often they have 
debates in there. Someone writes an article 
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and then someone responds. We really don’t 
have the space for that. 


Mr. Gregory: Commenting on a question 
the present vice-chairman asked earlier re- 
garding communications, I think you were 
speaking about a woman who was not quite 
aware of what was going on. I am not sug- 
gesting these be sent out to the entire popu- 
lace bimonthly, but possibly this could be a 
means of extending communications so there 
would be a better understanding amongst the 
public of what goes on. 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: We have a fair number 
of rather inexpensive folders and publications 
that anyone who makes inquiries of us can 
receive. We did quite a few of those al- 
though I must say I was checking on it the 
other day, visualizing being here, and the 
biggest number of people writing are students 
who seem to be involved in projects. That 
flow is as high as 10 or 15 letters a day. But 
there are also mixed in there people writing 
for information. My personal view, and I try 
to encourage this, is that our staff in the field 
should get out and be available when there 
is an opportunity to speak to any sort of 
group. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I have 
noticed, particularly at Hillcrest School, the 
children seem to be quite aware of correc- 
tional update. So it must be not a written 
policy but just a natural thing that very often 
staff members pass these on just for reading 
material. I think that is something that should 
really be encouraged. It is a very good sug- 
gestion, Mr. Gregory. Perhaps there could be 
a box where they write in suggestions. 


Mr. Gregory: Could this newsletter be 
made available to anyone who subscribed to 
it if they wrote in and said they would like 
to receive this publication although they 
weren't involved in the ministry? 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: If someone asked to be 
on the mailing list we would do that. We do 
it now. 


Mr. Gregory: I see. 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: I would like to pursue 
your question, the question which relates to 
one which I think Ms. Sandeman did not get 
a full answer to the other day, although I 
spoke to her later about this whole matter of 
people being informed. She mentioned she 
had had three young people come to her 
office and express an interest in working in 
the probation field; she asked if there was 
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information or literature. I did speak to her 
after that meeting and pointed out that there 
was. 


In terms of getting out into the field, a 
number of our probation offices have asked 
that they take just a small booth at local 
fairs. They do take part in career days at 
schools and that sort of thing. We're really 
a very small branch, the information section, 
and we are sort of a do it yourself branch. 
We came up with a number of standing 
three-cornered displays which we are going 
to provide to those probation offices and 
other staff in the field and weve informed 
them that these are available. They are 
standup displays about the ministry with cer- 
tain information. Also we would provide them 
with a supply of various publications they 
can take out. 


Sudbury is a good example of where our 
staff is very active, going out and talking to 
the people. They might go and talk to, say, 
200 in a situation although they wouldn’t 
give out 200 pamphlets. I don’t think that 
would really be economic or desired but they 
would say “anyone who wishes” and perhaps 
give out 25. 


Mr. Lawler: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
couple of little bones to pick with the minis- 
ter. I haven’t any idea whether there is any 
meat on them or not but we'll find out. I 
thought it was better to vacate the chair for 
this little episode. 


Did the minister order 5,000 personal 
Christmas cards from Maplehurst Correc- 
tional Centre last Christmas and charge it off 
to the ministry? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
know the exact number of cards. Some were 
for my personal use and I paid, I think, for 
half the stock of the paper to Buntin Reid in 
Toronto, from whom they were ordered, in 
the amount of $275 or $265. The rest were 
for ministry work. 


Mir. Lawlor: How many would you have 
sent out under ministerial? 


Fon. J. R. Smith: I think it was approx- 
imately 2,500 or 3,000 cards. 


Mr. Lawlor: My Lord, you have a lot of 
friends. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I try to. In the past, ap- 
parently, it was customary for the minister to 
send out a letter to all the institutions, vol- 
unteers and other groups. This time, I sent 
out personally-signed cards. 
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Mr. Lawlor: Has that been the practice of 
previous ministers to your knowledge? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Previous ministers? I 
checked and last year Dr. Potter had a per- 
sonal card. I don’t know what numbers were 
printed. It was a commercial card. I wanted 
to give emphasis to some aspect of the min- 
istry's work, one which I thought needed 
some particular recognition and support, from 
among the correctional resources centres. 
When I was visiting Windsor, the Millhouse 
CRC, I approached the staff to see if they 
would be kind enough to submit a design and 
a text for that card, which they kindly did. 
On the matter of printing, the Maplehurst 
graphics department print shop was setting 
up and they undertook to print them there. 


Mr. Lawlor: Do you have any idea what 
the costs were? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: The actual printing cost? 


Mr. Lawlor: Yes, does any member of your 
staff know that? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It seems to be a rather— 
the hours of instruction involved, the inmates 
—this I don’t know. 


Mr. Lawlor: Did the minister rent some 
costumes for a private party for Dick Potter? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I rented no costumes. I 
wore my business suit. 


Mr. Lawlor: I have information that a cos- 
tume rental company in Scarborough has sub- 
mitted an invoice and was paid through your 
ministry for some costumes. I don’t know 
what the costumes were. I’m trying to find 
out. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It sounds bizarre to me. 
I haven’t heard anything about it. 


[12:30] 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, there were 
costumes rented and they were paid for pri- 
vately. I was in one of them— 


Mr. Lawlor: What were you in? What did 
you look like? 


Mr. Thompson: We were dressed up in a 
mock prison costume as part of a gathering 
that was honouring Dr. Potter at the time he 
left the ministry—or after that time, I guess 
it was. 


Mr. Givens: Sounds like a bad scene to me. 


Mr. Lawlor: Striped uniform? Yes, I see. 
Road gang sort of thing? 
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Hon, J. R. Smith: I think Mr. Lawlor 
would appreciate that. 


Mr. Lawlor: And you say they were paid 
for privately? 


Mr. Thompson: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Lawlor: Okay, I shall resume the chair. 


Ms. Sandeman: I would just like to make 
a few comments on the production by the in- 
formation service of this ministry. I really 
think information, in many cases, is a mis- 
nomer—it’s a PR job. The information that’s 
disseminated is kind of Pollyannaish. “All is 
well; we're all having a great time in Cor- 
rections Services” I think, for instance, in the 
ministry newsletter you were referring to, I’d 
like to see a forum in there, as well as the 
kind of thing you talk about—about the pro- 
bation officers raising the husky dogs and 
who's having a barbecue. Couldn’t it be a 
forum for some discussion among correctional 
officers, among community workers of some 
of the problems they have in Correctional 
Services? 

Everything is not always easy; it’s a dif_fi- 
cult job to do. Sure, they like to know who’s 
giving a party, but I think people would also 
appreciate a forum to discuss their common 
problems. 


I wonder why you had to dress up and go 
on the grey goose and tell how it felt? Why 
not let one of the inmates, or many of the 
inmates or many of the wards, contribute to 
Correctional Update? If you really want to 
give a picture of what’s going on in the min- 
istry, let the inmates speak. Don’t tell us what 
you think they think; let them say what they 
think. And let them say so freely and openly. 
That’s part of the problem for the correctional 
officers in the community-based staff—how the 
inmates are feeling. Let’s have much more 
real information and much less PR in that 
Correctional Update. 

I just cannot understand the purpose of 
this little booklet, Training Schools in Ontario. 
It reads like a prospectus for private schools. 
But the thing is, of course no parent in this 
province has the choice of choosing one 
of these delightful schools that’s described 
in here, When I read this I feel like saying, 
“Gee, Mr. Smith, could you make room for 
my three teenagers in your beautiful 
schools?” But, of course, that isn’t what it’s 
for. No parent or child is allowed ‘to choose 
to use the facilities of that school. 

It’s really not information, it’s a PR job, 
isn't itP It is to allay the natural fears, I 
think, of the public as to what goes on in 
correctional institutions for juveniles. I really 


wonder who the audience is for this? It’s 
certainly not the mother Mr. Breaugh 
described, who is so concerned about what’s 
happening to her child—because her percep- 
tion of the training school is certainly not the 
glowing perception outlined in here, I really 
wonder who it is for? 

I do wish to draw to your attention some 
phrases to which I take great exception in 
these two pamphlets, Volunteers in Act’on 
in Probation and Aftercare, and Volunteers 
in Action in Training Schools. These were 
available in the office in which I worked, and 
my concern was shared by other members of 
the staff—and I’d like to share it with the 
information staff at this moment. I’ll read to 
you these phrases and see how you react to 
them. The audience for these pamphlets is 
clear; it’s prospective volunteers. I think it’s 
good that there’s some kind of written thing 
that you can hand out to people; but just 
listen 'to this. 

They ask if you want to share an interest, 
and suggest that if you do you can find 
rewarding involvement as a volunteer in Cor- 
rectional Services. This is what I take 
exception to: 


You can become involved on a personal 
basis with someone who so far ee not 
succeeded in life and who, with you as a 
friend, just might. 

That’s out of the pamphlet on probation 

aftercare for juveniles. 

A similar thing appears in the pamphlet 
on training schools, where you can become 
involved in the programme of the training 
schools. 


We feel it is important for those in our 
care to have contact with persons like 
yourself, who have accepted the normal 
values of society. 

What those two pamphlets seem to be saying 
to the volunteer is, “You are a success; you 
have the right values. These children are 
(a) failures and, (b) they have a bad value 
system.” 

What kind of relationship does that set 
up? 

What kind of expectation does that set up 
of the volunteer vis-a-vis the probationer? It 
seems to me to be totally wrong to tell a 
volunteer coming into the programme, “You're 
going to be dealing with failures. You're 
going to be dealing with people whose value 
systems are wrong.” What youre dealing 
with are children, young people who have 
problems, and to build into the volunteer 
the assumption that these are failures already 
at the ages of 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 or 15, it 
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seems to me to be totally inexcusable. I hope 
someone will rewrite these pamphlets, 

I know I’m not alone in my anger, really, 
at what I see to be a very patronizing, holier- 
than-thou attitude toward the clients of 
Correctional Services. I'd like some comments 
on that. 

I'd like some comments on who this is 
intended for, this Training School in On- 
tario book. I’d like some comments, too, on 
opening up Correctional Update to some r 
feed-back from clients and correctional officers 
on how they perceive the programmes; what 
they feel about them. Really make it into a 
dialogue instead of just a PR job about what 
a good time we're all having. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Perhaps Mr. Kerr could 
respond and then Mr. Carter and Mr. Fox. 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: Fl take a couple here to 
start with and I think perhaps Mr. Fox might 
talk about the volunteers’ pamphlet. 

In regard to opening up Correctional Up- 
date, I might say that the various schools 
and various adult institutions at the present 
time do have publications in which wards 
and adults express themselves. The Vanier 
Centre has such a publication; many of the 
training schools do. Guelph does. One of the 
things we hhad planned for this summer, in an 
open two-page spread, was a publication of 
poetry and articles and that sort of thing 
done by wards themselves or by adults, 

I think there is a certain amount—I agree 
that’s a valid point and I’m prepared to do it. 
I'm already planning to do it in that par- 
ticular instance. One of the things I have 
to contend with from the staff in some in- 
stances, particularly if their institution has 
been under fire or they seem to feel there’s 
an inordinate amount of attention given at 
times to the views in the general media of 
inmates who are alleging different things— 
this is the kind of thing I’ve had from staff, 
for example, in Ottawa—is that they aren’t 
getting heard. 


We try and give—I’ll buy your point that 
we can do that. It’s a matter of space. If you 
look at Correctional Update, it’s an eight- 
page publication. One page is devoted to 
personnel matters, promotions. For a lot of 
staff, that’s the thing they tum to first, it’s 
simply provided by personnel. It says who's 
moved where; that sort of thing. 


We have the people page which is locked 
into one thing. We have six pages left and 
although we don’t try to duplicate Topical, 
we are trying to provide information on cur- 


rent developments and report upon them. 
We have basically six pages in which to work. 


There are three people in the information 
branch to do Correctional Update; they do 
all the information work there. That’s part of 
the problem of what you do with the space 
youve got and the time you have to set 
it up. I wouldn’t be averse to that. 


What I would like to do is what Mr. 
Gregory said. That is, to ask staff if that’s 
what they'd like, through giving them a 
page of questions or suggestions: Would you 
like this? Would you like thatP Let’s see what 
they do. 

In regard to this publication I would say 
that you seem to think it’s a glowing report. 
To me, it’s an attempt to provide a straight- 
forward sort of description of what’s hap- 
pening and what’s available in training 
schools. Basically, as I said, the run of letters 
into the branch is 10 to 15 a day during the 
peak school periods from students who say, 
“I am doing a project on juveniles in training 
school or I am doing a project on training 
schools. Do you have literature which you 
can make available to me?” To me, it is 
fairly straight-forward. I don’t know that 
there are glowing or ringing phrases there. 


Ms. Sandeman: Can I read you one? 
Mr. D. W. Kerr: Sure. 
Ms. Sandeman: It says: 


The young persons will be under the 
guidance of a trained staff—a milieu where 
they will live, mature, have fun and en- 
joy life to the utmost. 


It is beautiful. Those are group homes. It’s 
at the back of the book. There are very 
similar phrases about the training schools— 
“live, mature, have fun and enjoy life to the 
utmost.” 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I have had complaints 
come to me from a parent. Her daughter 
was in Cambridge and she related she 
couldn’t provide the amenities, the enter- 
tainment and recreational pursuits when her 
daughter came home on the weekends that 
were provided at Grandview. It was a finan- 
cial embarassment problem for her. 


Ms. Sandeman: That speaks to something 
we will get into when we get to juvenile 
programming. 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: I will tell you one plan 
we have for this which you may or may not 
agree with. We are considering cutting that 
pamphlet down to less than is there and 
doing it in a more inexpensive way with a 
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more neutral description of what’s going on 
in training schools, without specifying the 
names and just providing some very basic 
information. I don’t know if you want to 
pursue that or not. 


Ms. Sandeman: Could I just pick up one 
remark you made about the inmates speaking 
out about their experiences? I agree that that 
can very often give a very one-sided view of 
what's going on because the media pick up 
on anything that’s perhaps rather exciting and 
alarmist. 


Could I ask you if you have any process 
in the ministry for screening what parolees 
or probationers or wards or inmates say to 
the press or are they assured complete free- 
dom of access? I know if they are in an 
institution they are not, but once they are out 
on the street, is there any screening procedure 
going onP 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: In the sense that if some- 
one called up and said: “I want to interview 
a parolee. or I want to do something on 
temporary absence with someone that’s in 
the community,” my primary concern there, 
having been a reporter, would be the pro- 
tection of that person’s anonymity and the 
assurance they were not in any way exploited 
by the media person. Otherwise, in that case 
I would phone some probation officer, if it 
wasn’t a specific request, and say: “Do you 
know. someone who is willing to talk about 
his experiences and can we make sure that if 
he does not wish to be identified, he will not 
be identified and nothing will be done to hurt 
him?” That’s the only restriction there would 
be in my view. 


Ms. Sandeman: That wasn’t quite what I 
meant, but I am glad there is that kind of 
protection when the interview is initiated by 
a media person. The kind of thing I was 
thinking of was when a probationer or a 
parolee approaches the media _ themselves 
with a story which is then printed in the 
newspaper. What is your ministry’s reaction, 
if any? 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: I am not sure what you 
mean. 


Ms. Sandeman: This is a trick question, 
I would have to say. 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: What did you say? It’s 
a what question? 


Ms. Sandeman: I said I am setting you up 
really. I have been wanting to ask you this 
for a long time because it disturbs me and I 
would like to be assured that this was the 


only time that this kind of thing ever hap- 
pened and it happened to me. 


When I was a probation officer, I had a 
probationer who had been an inmate. During 
the last period of his incarceration he was in 
a local jail and during the last two or three 
days of his incarceration there were some 
very unfortunate and distressing incidents in 
that local jail. 


[12:45] 


When he came out, and began his proba- 
tion period, the first thing he said to me was: 
“I am going to go and blow this to the local 
press.” I tried to suggest to him that perhaps 
there were more useful ways of dealing with 
his own problems, which were many at that 
time, rather than scurrying around to the 
press. However, iit is his right to go to the 
press, so he did, and I have to say that the 
interview as presented in the press was very 
responsible and seemed to be factual. They 
checked with the superintendent of the insti- 
tution in question and the story was printed. 


I got a call from your office the next morn- 
ing. I believe it might have been from you. 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: I am familiar with the 
case, I know what you are talking about. 


Ms. Sandeman: The question asked was, 
“Are you going to charge that young man 
with breach of probation for speaking to the 
newspapers?” 


I said, “Indeed I am not”— 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: I wouldn’t have asked 
you that. 


Ms. Sandeman: “Indeed I am not, because 
it is not a term of his probation that he not 
speak to the newspapers. In any case I 
understand that somebody on probation has 
the same freedom as the rest of us to speak 
freely to the press.” 


I was very disturbed by that and I made 
a record of that conversation in my little 
green pages and put it in my notebook. 
Sometimes I used to look at that and think 
if that is how the ministry reacts to criticism, 


I don’t like that. 


In fact, the question that was asked of me 
was: “Are you going to take that man back 
into court because he had the temerity to 
speak to the press?” Now, of course, there is 
nothing at all under the Criminal Code and 
the regulations that govern laying breach of 
probation charges that would have covered 
that. Whoever I was speaking to should have 
known that to begin with as an employee of 
the ministry. I was really appalled by the 
whole incident. 
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Mr. D. W. Kerr: Well, I am too, really. I 
know the case you are talking about and I 
know the incident—the tragic setup. I remem- 
ber having grave concerns about it at that 
stage because it seemed to me the whole 
thing was rather prejudicial to the inquest 
that was to follow. I wish you could say, if 
you took notes, who said that. I know I 
wouldn’t say that to you. 

I think my main concern, if an inmate or 
an ex-inmate or a parolee goes to the media, 
is only that quite often our staff are at a 
considerable disadvantage to answer, or to get 
into a debate like that one was, prior to an 
inquest, when the evidence is being gathered, 
and will be presented in a fair manner there. 

But, as far as saying, “Would you charge?” 
goes, I find that rather strange myself. 


Ms. Sandeman: I did too and I was very 
new to the service at that time. I spoke after 
a time to my senior about it and the whole 
thing didn’t go any further. But, I’m glad 
you can assure me that it was an aberration 
on somebody’s part. 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: It certainly was. I am 
trying to remember all the details. There 
were some other problems with the indi- 
vidual. 


Ms. Sandeman: You can say that again. 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: It seems to me he had 
other difficulties later on, of his own making. 
But certainly I didn’t make that call. I 
wouldn’t authorize that call and I don’t think 
that way about it. As you say, I am surprised 
someone would suggest that you could be 
charged for that particular breach of activity 
or whatever it is. 


Mr. Chairman: Further discussion on 7? 
Mr. Breaugh. 


Mr. Breaugh: Yes, I have been listening to 
this for a little while and I find this kind of 
fascinating. So far, for $500,000 we got some 
Christmas cards out, and a little newsletter 
back and forth and there are some pamphlets 
available. Now surely, for that kind of bread 
there ought to be something a little more 
substantial happening. Somebody tell me 
what it is. 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: All right. I will tell you 
about some of it and perhaps you would like 
to talk about the library area with Mr. An- 
derson, the chief librarian, who is present. 


First of all, as the minister pointed out at 
the outset, this is under information but there 
are two areas of operations here. There is a 
complement of 14 people here, nine of whom 
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fall under the library service and the other 
five are in my area. This consists of myself 
and two other information people and two 
clerical people. I don’t know if you want to 
pursue those particular jobs; there’s not too 
much there, except the chief librarian at our 
main office, the library and a reference libra- 
rian and library technician, and six area 
librarians and one part-time technician at our 
processing centre. 


That portion of the budget, if you take the 
employee benefits, is $280,000. One of the 
things which is in the services area in the in- 
formation branch projected budget is $25,000 
for a volunteers’ conference which we are co- 
hosting with the federal government, at which 
it is hoped we'll have senior cabinet ministers 
from the federal government, and hopefully 
our own Premier (Mr. Davis) will address this 
group. 

If I may digress briefly, you can spend 
money on packs relations but what we really 
want is public understanding and public sup- 
port, and that can only flow from understand- 
ing; and [ think this is a very good expendi- 
ture. The volunteers are the people who have 
much more credibility than I or perhaps some 
ministry people do, in projecting what we're 
trying to do in our programmes. They come 
in, they see, they participate, they go back 
out and tell peaete it’s not all that easy, there 
are disappointments, the staff are doing a 
difficult job; that sort of thing. 


I have with me here a list of the publica- 
tions and a rough rundown of how much is 
spent on them. The major portion, in the sup- 
plies and equipment, is over $70,000 for 
library books, which Mr. Anderson can dis- 
cuss in more detail than I. The publications 
which I’ve mentioned are the biggest area in 
my particular budget. There are also photo- 
graphic services, setting up displays. We do 
not buy any services from outside public rela- 
tions firms. The only thing we had in the 
budget for that sort of thing in the past was a 
slide show which was available to staff in the 
field, out of the main office, for information 
purposes, to just sort of set up and say this is 
what the ministry is all about in a very sim- 
ple, straightforward way. We produced it 
through our own expertise. I and one of the 
former fellows I had with me had experience 
in both radio and newspapers; we did the 
scripts, we did the announcing, we even put 
the cues on for the tapes, so we did it very 
inexpensively. 


Ive lost that particular chap and_ that 
capability, so we're still taking our own slides 
to re-do that show, but we will buy some of 
those services outside simply to get it into 
workable order, the recording etc. 
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There are things like the displays; rather 
than buy expensive displays outside we came 
up with our own sort of design and said to 
our own institutions: “Can you produce these 
things in a portable way that we can mail 
out?” It can go to any probation officer in any 
part of the province. We can mail it inex- 
pensively, and it will be relatively simple 
for any person to set it up. We do the lami- 
nating and that sort of thing in our own area. 

To aid the probation officers, we are pro- 
ducing eight posters with different types of 
pitches for them. They are not expensive 
posters. They are black and white, and we 
set the photographs up. We did everything 
except the final production and that sort of 
thing. As was mentioned earlier, in staff 
training we have several ministry films which 
we have to re-order from time to time. We 
pay for the prints out of that. 

We have equipment, some of which we 
pay for and some of which staff development 
pays for: Projectors and that sort of thing; 
display panels; office supplies; translation 
services. A number of our publications are 
translated for the use of people whose first 
language is French and translation, as you 
probably know, is fairly expensive. It’s 12 
cents a word. We buy that internally from 
the government. We are committed, inciden- 
tally, to making all our publications, at 
least the content of them, available in French 
over the next 18 months. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay. To pursue it very 
briefly: What kind of information do you 
provide to parents who have kids under your 
care? 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: At the local level, if it’s a 
training school, each training school has an 
information-for-parents pamphlet. I don’t 
know that I have any of those here; I may. 
Yes, I have a few samples. 


Mr. Breaugh: To be a little more per- 
sonal about it, how do you explain to the 
parents what you are doing with their 
children? Do you hand them a pamphlet and 
that’s itP 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: No. In some cases the 
parents might be at some distance so I 
would hope the staff at the local level would 
do that. If a parent comes and wants to 
know more about the school, or if a child is 
on probation, I would hope that part of the 
ongoing programme is for our staff who are 
working with the child to make that sort of 
explanation. This is to try to be helpful. It 
does, in very basic terms, explain the pro- 
gramme. It also explains what you can send 


or what you might not be able to send; what 
responses are made in cases of emergencies 


and that sort of thing. 


Mr. Breaugh: Of course, you're prepared 
to explain this in whatever language the 
parents speak? 


Mr, D. W. Kerr: I would hope our staff 
would, 


Mr. Breaugh: Otherwise there would be 
some small difficulty there. It strikes me that 
your entire programme is rather incestuous. 
It kind of looks inward and doesn’t move out- 
ward, Perhaps it might explain some of the 
problem in the public mind about Correc- 
tional Services in terms of public reluctance 
to have group homes anywhere near them 
and, if you like, the image that institutions 
have. 

What are you doing? You've explained you 
have little slide shows and you might have 
a pamphlet you would give to somebody if 
they asked for it. Since you're dealing with 
information services here, you haven't really 
outlined much of a programme of informing 
the public by providing information to 
schools as opposed to individual kids who 
might write in for projects; or working with 
the Ministry of Education to provide that as 
part of the ongoing, whatever it is that 
costs us so much money over there. What are 
you doing in that area? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr, Chairman, may I 
just say something in this regard? I don’t 
think it is actually covered in this vote, never- 
theless it is a part of the ministry’s work. I 
think of the superintendent of the Ottawa- 
Carleton Detention Centre who has been on 
an open-line programme, He has had shows 
in Ottawa. The superintendent of the jail 
in my home community was on one night this 
week for three hours. The juvenile division 
held a very successful seminar at OISE a 
few months ago on positive peer culture. 


Mr. Breaugh: What is that anyway? What 
is positive peer culture? That interests me. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: We haven't got time to 
go into it now but we will. We'll give it 
lots of time. It’s probably the one _pro- 
gramme in one training school that is show- 
ing some very positive, if I can use that 
word, and good results. 


Mr. D. W. Kerr: I think you’ve raised—it 
is something that bothers me a great deal. It’s 
quite apparent—I don’t know what your ex- 
perience is on other committees on which 
you hon. members sit, but the media has not 
found it interesting enough— 
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Mr. Breaugh: If I could interject. We're 
almost out of time, Let’s compare this ministry 
and its approach to information services with 
something like—the ultimate, I guess, is Win- 
tario and that whole number that’s done; or 
the Ministry of Housing, for example, or the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, all of which 
seem very much geared to being very high 
profile, explain-our-public-image, how-much- 
money-we-can-give-away routine. Your min- 
istry, on the other hand, appears to be very 
quiet about all that; it deals with it in a 
very small way and doesn’t really want a 
lot of public exposure about that. In fact, 
most of the exposure you get is rather bad. 


Hon, J. R. Smith: I shouldn’t say that. One 
of the things we are working on—and Mr. 
Kerr hasn't mentioned it—is a strong possi- 
bility of some television commercials depict- 
ing the role of a correctional officer in a 
positive way to improve his image within 
the community. I know of one community 
in southern Ontario, for example, where a 
correctional officer's children have been ter- 
rorized by a certain element within their 
home neighbourhood because their father is a 
correctional officer and he is likened to a 
police officer, It’s very difficult for many of 
these people today, 


Mr. Chairman: I just want to say a word 
before we break off. This committee, like all 
these committees, is given the widest con- 
ceivable amplitude with respect to the range 
of discussion. However, the chairman feels 
that we are not moving very quickly. There 
is no recrimination or anything involved in 
saying that; it’s just a statement of fact, I 


think. 


Next week, I would hope that we might be 
able to get on an extra day. We are only 
sitting Mondays and Fridays basically, per- 
haps with Wednesdays in between—we have 
quite a few bills in the private bills com- 
mittee next Wednesday, and I rather think 
we will go into the afternoon on private bills 
—but I would like to sit Tuesday or Thurs- 
day in the afternoon and_ possibly the 
evening too. But the reason we don’t do it is 
because one or other member of this com- 
mittee is om another committee, and the 
schedule has been so set up that there is no 
duplication or overlapping, I am not going to 
do it now, but if anybody is in that spot, I 
would like to talk to them personally as to 
their personal feelings about being in 
attendance here necessarily, then to address 
the House leaders, if that were feasible, to 
have the substitution made and we could 
then go on with the work of the committee. 
If the individual, whoever that might be, 
felt that he wanted to be here—that is 
certainly his right in being appointed to the 
committee—then we would simply have to 
abide by the rules of the House. But I think 
we all would like to move forward on the 
Justice estimates generally. Those are the 
only remarks I have to make. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Are we going to sit 
Monday evening? 


Mr. Chairman: The House does not sit 
Monday evening. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Excuse me, I forgot 
that, That explains it. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall vote 1401 carry? 
Vote 1401 agreed to. 


The committee adjourned at 1:05 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:19 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. l. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
(continued) 


On vote 2001: 


Mr, Chairman: The committee can now 
start as we have a quorum. John Lane is the 
first speaker, Put your hand up, if you'd like 
to speak. 


My. Lane: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This 
may not be on this particular part of this 
vote but I think our discussion so far has 
been pretty wide-ranging and I really want 
to get just a couple of points of clarification. 
Under the home renewal programme, under 
the present administration of it anyway, 
people with VLA loans and farm credit loans 
cannot have liens against their property be- 
cause these people have first claim on it. I 
have a number of people in my area who find 
themselves in this position. They are en- 
titled to the home renewal programme but 
because— 


Mr. Chairman: I's this in item 2, vote 2001? 


Mr. Lane: It is in programme develop- 
ment. Okay? I would just like clarification 
as to whether or not there is any way these 
people can be made eligible, assuming they 
are otherwise. It is simply that this lien on 
title can’t be registered at this point in time? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The chairman, as usual, 
is absolutely correct; this is a matter under 
community planning. However, being in the 
generous mood I am, I would advise you 
that the legislation is already introduced 
which would do away with that inequity. 


Mr. Lane: So these people can come into 
their own now and be registered? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The bill is in the House 
already. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you very much, There is 
one other circumstance dealing with the 
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same programme, I understand this is pro- 
gramme development and I’m asking for a 
further development of the same programme 
so I am in order. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, you are not in 
order if you are going to get right down to 
technicalities. 


Mr. Lane: Anyway, seeing that you are 
in such a generous mood, Mr. Minister, there 
is one situation I would like clarification on, 
again dealing with the home renewal pro- 
gramme. There is an old gentleman and his 
wife who live in a house and who made 
application to the municipality for a home 
renewal grant. It was to be approved when 
money became available. In the meantime, 
he changed the deed over to his son because 
he was not in the best of health, He thought 
maybe he will be called to his reward: sooner 
or later and it would be better to get the 
deed changed. Now the municipality says 
it is advised by your ministry that he is no 
longer eligible for the programme even 
though nothing has changed other than the 
title. The old gentleman and his wife still 


use the house. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Is this under the Ontario 
home renewal programme? 


Mr. Lane: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It has probably changed 
because the applicant or the present owner 
now has a salany in excess of that permitted 
for a person to qualify for it. 


Mr. Lane: Right, but the situation really 
hasn’t changed, The old gentleman— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It has, under the income 
requirement. 


Mr. Lane: So, in actual fact, it is the 
registered owner’s income youre assessing, 
not that of the person who is living in the 
house? 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Sure, it is the income of 
the owner of the house which is used to 
judge for eligibility for the programme up to 
now. 
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Mr. Lane: It seems to me this is a situation 
conflicting with the amendment you are 
bringing in to allow towns and municipalities 
to look at the development of apartment 
buildings and so forth under the same pro- 
gramme. Here we have nothing changed 
except the title. The old gentleman and his 
wife will probably live for 10 years but the 
clerk tells them he is advised by the ministry 
that they are not eligible under the existing 
circumstances. Yet, as far as they can see, 


nothing has changed, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would think there are 
probably two things. I take it that what has 
happened, if I understand you correctly, is 
the old gentleman has switched title to his 
son but the gentleman is remaining living in 
the home? 


Mr. Lane: As long as he lives. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: So he has become, for 
all intents and purposes, a tenant. Until now, 
until this year, tenants have not qualified for 
this but, again, there is an amendment which 
has just been introduced in the House which 
will permit tenants to be eligible for these 
particular grants. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you very much. While 
you are in this very generous mood, there 
is one more short matter for clarification. 
Why is it that OHC will not sell or lease 
directly to individuals under the HOME pro- 
gramme? Why do they insist that somebody 
build the home for you? We have all kinds 
of problems up in my area. A guy would like 
to buy a lot and build his own home but I 
understand he can’t presently do it under the 
HOME programme. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Riggs, do you want 
to respond to that? 


Mr. Riggs: Yes. In larger urban centres 
where there is subdivision control and the 
municipality does require grading and street- 
scraping—municipalities like Metro and areas 
like that—we have found, if we do it on an 
individual basis, that houses are started at 
random, in time frame. There are many com- 
plaints and many difficulties with the pur- 
chasers on either side of a vacant lot which 
doesn’t start on time. There are also cost 
savings. 

In certain northern communities the min- 
ister is looking at a revised policy of the 
HOME plan for smaller subdivisions in which 
we could set aside a number of lots for direct 
sale to homeowners to build their own 
homes. The minister is now looking at that 
kind of policy. But it would not be universal 
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across the province, particularly in places 
like Scarborough, where we have to have a 
continuation of the building programme in 
order to avoid some of the pitfalls that have 
been identified in previous years. 


Mr. Lane: I appreciate that there’s some 
thought of change, because I know in Espa- 
nola, particularly, we’ve had, serviced lots for 
the last three years. People want to buy them 
to build on them, or lease them to build on 
them but they haven’t been able to do it. The 
serviced lots are sitting there and no houses 
are going up, and it just doesn’t make any 
sense to me. 


Anyway, youre saying to me that in a 
small area like that there is likely to ke a 
change? 


Mr. Riggs: Yes, I think there are other 
changes, Mr. Minister, that you are consider- 
ing in terms of some of the resource com- 
munities. There is a lack of demand at cer- 
tain income ranges. That has been identified. 
I think you may be referring to that; where, 
if we provide the only serviced lots in town— 
if I can use that phrase, sir—with the income 
range which the HOME plan is now trying to 
satisfy, there may not be sufficient demand 
with that income range in a resource com- 
munity. There should be a certain number of 
those lots provided by the government or de- 
veloped by the government to be allocated to 
higher income ranges, so that the professional 
people—teachers, doctors; perhaps even plant 
managers or foremen—can also find a home. 
That may be the only lots developed at that 
time in, say, Espanola or in Geraldton, or in 
communities like that. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you very much, I’m glad 
to know that help is coming. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We've also found that 
same situation, not only in the HOME pro- 
gramme, but in our rent-geared-to-income— 
we find that there’s a need for the accom- 
modations. You build the accommodation in 
the area, but the incomes of the people in 
the community, working in many of the re- 
source areas, are so high that if you base it 
on the formula, even if you had half of the 
formula, it’s still too much—they just won’t 
pay that rent; it’s too high for them. 


The point that we're looking at now is 
in an effort to do something in these com- 
munities where, in fact, the level of income 
is quite high, but that the availability of 
accommodation is quite low. So we’re trying 
to find out some way we can get around that 
in areas just like that, so that we can make 
land available or homes available to those 
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persons. If you take the mean average that 
we use across the province, it just doesn’t 
work now for them. 


Mr. Lane: It certainly would bother me to 
see these serviced lots sitting there idle if 
there was a need for a building programme 
in Espanola. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. That’s all I have at this time. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, I hope 
my remarks are, in some small way, germane 
to this vote on policy and programme devel- 
opment. I was interested and very pleased to 
hear your remarks on the occasion of the 
opening of these estimates. They prompt me 
to ask some questions, specifically as it re- 
lates to my limited experience as a member 
for Wentworth North and the problems that 
we have with development there. 


What we have there, Mr. Minister—and 
I’m sure you're aware of the nature of that 
kind of area; I’m just outside of Hamliton 
and. I have part of Hamilton—is a tremen- 
dous problem with land use and some con- 
fusion, I think, as to the kind of house that 
should be developed on the type of land that 
we have. We have land that is of class 1 or 
2 soil, at the same time we have land that is 
of scrub and very poor for anything but 
building houses. 


The difficulty that I’ve seen. particularly in 
the township of Flamborough, sir, is some 
confusion on the part of the legitimate de- 
veloper who wants to proceed, either on his 
own or through a government programme, in 
getting a development in progress and place. 
He has to wade through the various levels of 
government, and there is the cost of money 
and the cost of labour. More significantly, I 
guess, the cost of materials has gone up so 
much that it really makes it very difficult for 
anybody to buy the finished product. 


I suppose that’s why—maybe the Minister 
of Housing would agree with it—that when 
they get approval for a plan, quite often they 
ont for the highest and most lucrative type of 
development they can, because they’re going 
to realize a greater profit from a house that 
is going for $85,000 or $90,000. In some areas 
in my riding, new homes are going for $115,- 
000. They are going to realize the greater 
profit on a percentage basis from that devel- 
opment than they would from a home of a 
value of $38,000 or $40,000 or $45,000. 
[3:30] 

I guess you can’t blame the developer. 
There are those who would, but 1 really 
don’t. What I am asking you is what kind of 
programme could we develop to, I suppose, 
facilitate and accommodate this kind of de- 


velopment more rapidly and more expedi- 
tiously so that bebale aren't held up for 2% 
or three years trying to get approval for their 
programmes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You have opened up a 
tremendous Pandora’s box. It is probably one 
of the major problems we have faced. There 
are a myriad of things that cause a lot of the 
delays in getting land subdivided and ready 
to go, not the least of which are the neces- 
sary approvals of other ministries involved in 
the process such as the ‘Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food as it relates to the good farm- 
land that we are all trying to be careful 
about. 


The handling of the sewage will be there; 
what sort of capabilities there are or what 
capability will be required and how long is it 
going to be before that will be aes 
what type of sewage treatment is going to be 
required; whether it’s a plant that is going to 
be needed or whether you are going to be 
able to go on septic tanks. 


We could go on on any number of things 
that are causing problems, Last week one of 
the members related to the necessity for pro- 
viding transportation facilities to these types 
of developments that will take place outside 
of the major urban areas such as the area you 
represent. I could just go on and on as to 
what are some of the olen providing the 
soft services that may be needed to serve 
whatever size of community that is going to 
be developed in a particular subdivision. Is 
there going to be a new school needed? Is 
there the financial capability of providing it? 
Is there going to be a new library? In all of 
these areas, things are going to be required 
which of course all add to the cost. If there 
happens to be a municipal impost applied to 
each of the lots, in the hopes of recovering 
some of the capital costs, that will be faced 
by the municipality as a result of that devel- 
opment. 


Mr. Cunningham: Just a few of the steps 
under that the developer would have to go 
through in, I am sure, other areas. But in my 
constituency, you have to go through the 
local government, which is a time-consuming 
process, with respect. Then there’s the region 
that you have to deal with. I understand that 
now, 2% years after the implementation of 
regional government there, we are starting to 
approach a plan which TI hope might alleviate 
some of the involvement of the various min- 
istries. 

I sincerely feel there is a duplication there. 
If a group as credible as, I would hope, the 
regional municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
would pass approval and give consideration to 
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a project, possibly the Ministry of the En- 
vironment, your ministry and the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food would not have to be 
involved. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In the case of the Ham- 
ilton-Wentworth region, they do have sub- 
division approval. That has been delegated to 
the region now. If there is a health unit, 
that is the agency that deals with the en- 
vironmental concern or the sewage concern. 
So it is done at the local level. 


Mr. Cunningham: Here are the problems 
that people, especially in the Flamboroughs, 
go through. They have to get zoning approval 
from the local council to see whether that’s 
acceptable. Once they go through that, then 
they go through the various departments 
within the region. After that, we require some 
approval and some consideration by the Niag- 
ara Escarpment Commission. We also re- 
quire some approval by the parkway belt and 
this all takes time. 

Then if there is any kind of appeal of any 
sort, it is on to Queen’s Park. What has hap- 
pened is that there has just been a tremen- 
dous lag. It is interesting to note in an adja- 
cent development, where the houses are of 
similar quality, the difference in price might 
se ©$15,000, $18,000, $20,000 over the 
course of three-quarters of a year or even 
half a year in one instance. 

What I am saying to ‘you is that this is 
just forcing a developer to make the kind of 
house that we really can’t afford to have 
now. We can't afford to have it because we 
don’t have the land. We can’t afford to have 
it because I don’t think we can afford to 
heat them any more. These houses of 3,000 
or 3,000 sq ft have got to be a thing of the 
past. 

What I'm hoping we can possibly do here 
with assistance of our friends in Ottawa is, 
rather than follow the market with various 
programmes, reshape the market. 


Mr. Laughren: They are not your friends, 


Mr. Cunningham: They are our friends, 
they are everybody's friends. 


Interjection. 
_Mr. Cunningham: That's all right, I 
listened to the member for Ottawa Centre 


(Mr, Cassidy) for about three hours the 
other day. 


Mr. Hall: It’s better to be constructive and 
more considerate of our enemies: in Ottawa. 


Mr. Cunningham: What I’m concerned 
with is that maybe we can start to shape 


the market. I, for instance, am in the market 
for a home right now, but there’s nothing 
there that meets what I require. I know 
many young people are in that same boat. 
They are very loath to tie themselves to 
$50,000 or $60,000 worth of mortgages and 
at the same time you are looking at a four- 
bedroom kind of thing, The developer has 
made that house for a reason, and that is, 
it’s taken him so long to get approval that 
when he’s going to go he wants to make 
the maximum return on his investment. 


(None of us, at least I don’t think in our 
party, would blame that individual because 
I think we recognize possibly that it’s going 
to be that sector, the private sector, that is 
going to be integral in the provision of the 
housing that I know we are going to need 
in the future. I don’t think any of us are 
seriously harbouring the illusion that the 
government can take this function on. I’m 
just hoping whenever we do have con- 
sideration for a policy or programme or some 
provision of assistance or encouragement or 
incentive, that we the government shape that 
direction, rather than follow the market. I 
ask you to take into consideration that 


philosophy. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In order ‘to really under- 
stand what’s happening in the areas that 
youre talking about, one would have to 
understand the in‘tial cost of the land and 
what other costs may have been added on 
to the cost of land as a result of activities 
equined by the developer and, of course, of 
the procedure for approval. In many cases 
we don’t really know. I think we can find out 
what the initial purchase price of land was 
and is. 

(The other things I think I alluded to in my 
opening statement is the fact that many 
builders have built what they've perceived 
the market to be and that people were look- 
ing for—the large four-bedroom; the larger 
homes with the larger square footage, This is 
what people were buying. Many smaller 
houses were not being purchased, and I 
don’t understand, for example, the area 
youre talking about. Why would a person 
want to build a four-bedroom, two-storey, 
with detached-garage and the whole bit, 
unless there is somebody there ready to buy 
it? 


Mr. Cunningham: What I was saying was 
that by virtue of the law of supply and 
demand, the fact that it was so difficult to 
get approval on a subdivision and the time 
that it took, the developer wanted! to realize 
or possibly recoup the loss that he took by 
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carrying it for 2% years. To do that, he built a 
home that was a little more expensive, and I 
would suppose a little more profitable for 
him, than normally would be required. The 
people who require housing are just forcing 
themselves into mortgages and commitments 
beyond what they would normally require, I 
think, if the other was available. 

I spoke with you privately before on the 
subject of a mobile home development in 
my area that I’d like you to visit, because 
it is a tremendous facility for people who 
have either one or two children, or people 
who have decided not to have children, or 
many people who live there who are retire- 
ment age or close to it. It really is a tre- 
mendous thing. It’s awaiting approval right 
now and I hope it comes so that he can get 
going in the summer. These are the kinds 
of things I think we should be looking at, 
because they are much cheaper to heat, use 
much less land and are much easier to 
service. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Perhaps answering your 
question with a question, what we do—and 
by “we,” I mean all of us—if an individual 
owns or goes out and buys 100 acres of 
land that is outside a major municipality? 
He is prepared to put a subdivision on that— 
subdivide the whole thing—and he gets ready 
to go and build it. He gets all the approvals 
he requires very quickly—let’s assume there 
is no delay—but the one thing he needs in 
order to have that go in properly and be 
serviced properly is a major sewer pipe with 
a treatment plant. There is going to be, 
probably, at least a year and a half to two 
years time for design, for construction and 
to get it going. The delay is going to be 
there anyway unless we are prepared to 
accept a lower standard of sewage treat- 
ment. If you are going to allow that to go 
on, in that case you are going to need larger 
lots in order to accommodate septic tanks. 


Mr. Cunningham: I realize that problem in 
development of a subdivision and in many 
areas that provision is available. I think 
we can accommodate ourselves, within a pe- 
riod of a year and a half to two years, to it. 
The other thing I spoke of, I think, or I meant 
to, was the problem of the one- or two-lot 
kind of thing on concession roads and what 
not. There exists a number of different sewage 
treatment programmes, aerobic plants and 
holding tanks and all sorts of things which 
are, I think, acceptable to us. With respect, 
the way we are going to meet this crisis—and 
I think it is going to be a crisis in a year or 
two; if we can’t really start to get 110,000 
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or 120,000 homes built per year, I think we 
are going to be in a crisis—part of the 
reason I think we are going to have that 
crisis is rent control. That is yet another 
Pandora’s box, I suppose. 


I don’t see the homes or the facilities being 
developed at the level at which we are going 
to require them. With that in mind, I think 
we are going to have to have the rehabilita- 
tive home renewal plan; every way we can; 
every little chink we can get into; we are 
going to have to develop places for people to 
live. If it’s a couple of lots on the 8th con- 
cession; if it’s going to be renewing a small 
apartment here or expanding a house, I 
think that is going to be the way we are 
going to carry ourselves through this because 
Wwe are going to— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have several trade- 
offs, though, if you want to follow along 
with what you are thinking. I am not dis- 
agreeing with what you are thinking, either, 
but there are a number of tradeoffs which 
you are going to have to consider. 


For example, if we are going to allow a 
couple of lots on the concession roads you 
are then going to be accepting, for the most 
part, strip development along those various 
concession roads, You can get into a great 
deal of difficulty, I think, if approval was 
given for the very well-known Myr. Cun- 
ningham to have a couple of lots on the 
road, and we may have Mr. Hall owning the 
property next door, He should be certainly 
entitled to the same consideration for a 
couple of lots and so on down the concession 
road. 

In most cases you are in an area where 
you will be having some other method of 
servicing—other than the regular municipal 
servicing by pipe. That’s fine; that can be 
done in many areas. You are going to be 
setting up—you are going to be throwing out 
the window for the most part or changing 
direction—I don’t want it to sound so dramatic 
—away from the desire to build your com- 
munities and to get away from strip develop- 
ment on concession roads or even along main 
highways. 

You will multiply some of the problems 
you already face, such as giving these people 
a level of service they will certainly expect 
as residents of the area. The ability to get 
their children to and from school, of course, 
will require transportation. That’s under- 
standable and, perhaps, it can be provided. 
These same people are entitled to many of 
the soft services which others are going to 
have, down the road a piece at the local 
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community. There are tradeoffs you can 
take. 


Mr. Cunningham: In this particular area 
that I speak of, most of the people who 
move there anticipate this and they know 
what they are getting. It’s caveat emptor; 
when they buy out there they realize there 
arent going to be sidewalks. There aren’t 
going to be lights over the streets. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: With the greatest re- 
spect, I have had a fair amount of experience 
—perhaps you have, too; I think there are 
others sitting in this room who have had a 
lot of experience in this area—I know the in- 
dividual who says, “I don’t care whether I 
have sidewalks. I don’t care whether I have 
all of these other things. All I want is my 
house. I will never have any children and 
everything is going to be lovely.” That is fine 
for individual No. 1 and if individual No. 1 
does start to complain, nobody will listen. 
But multiply that by 300 or 400 times and 
suddenly they become a very loud voice with 
some clout in the community. 


[3:45] 


Those services will be demanded and they 
will be installed eventually for the people. 
I’ve seen it happen in cottage conversions 
when people have said, “I want to retire to 
my cottage. I want it converted to make it a 
year-round residence and I'll never have any 
children. I don’t have any. I’m too old.” 

They move into it. They live there a couple 
of years and say, “It’s too far from town,” 
They sell to somebody who has four kids and 
youve got a school bus running down that 
road to pick them up and take them back to 
the school. These costs are, of course, put on 
to the municipality and many municipalities 
do not wish to have that sort of extra cost 
put on them unless there’s some semblance 
of plan as to how the thing is going to de- 
velop. 

As I say there are tradeoffs. If we say the 
construction of houses, such as you’re sug- 
gesting, is our prime priority, above all other 
things and above all other considerations, 
then, of course, you can go ahead and dlo 
that, providing we are prepared to trade- 
off the other concerns and issues which will 
either be there at the beginning or will come 
along very shortly thereafter. It can be done. 


Mr. Cunningham: All I can say is, I think 
we've fallen behind for one reason or an- 
other; I wouldn’t necessarily blame your min- 
istry. I think it’s a responsibility which has 
to be shared by all levels of government and, 
as well, by the private sector. I think, with 
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respect, we are falling behind and that’s un- 
naturally pushed the price of land up or some 
speculators have. I think our own activity in 
the area of land banking has been a small 
factor there. I would say that I think we’re 
going to have to approach the level of build- 
ing at somewhere around 100,000 or 110,000 
units per year, especially with rent control. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Are you suggesting we 
shouldn’t be in the land-banking business? 


Mr. Cunningham: I’m not entirely sold on 
the idea. We’ve got land we’ve held for years 
and years. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
Spurr report said. 


That isn’t what the 


Mr. Cassidy: There are clear alternatives 
from the Liberal Party and us. 


Mr. Cunningham: My friends would buy 
all the land, I know that. 


Mr. Kerrio: Buy it? They couldn’t buy any- 
thing. 


Mr. Cunningham: I know they would. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you through, Mr. Cun- 
ningham? I have the following names: Mr. 
Hall is next; Mrs. Campbell; Mr. Laughren; 
and Mr. Kerrio. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Would you put me down, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, in 
item 2 of vote 2001 you're right into policy 
development and programme development. 
Despite your reluctance to predict for one 
minute how many starts we’re going to have 
this year it does indicate, partly from this 
report which you were good enough to give 
me today about research into housing require- 
ments and from the list of policy areas the 
group has reported on, that you are doing 
some housing targeting. 

Several areas relate to the cost factor and 
the need factor which you may be already 
looking at; I’ve just jotted down a few here. 
Some of them were referred to in programme 
review. I notice you talked about the influ- 
ence of mortgage interest rates on the hous- 
ing programme. This is shown as one of the 
items on page 80. 

It seems to me that the programme review 
suggested you were going to try to encour- 
age the private lenders to participate in the 
mortgage field. I don’t know what ministry 
this would be in but we’re talking about 
housing and it was under the housing section 
in programme review. Is there a dialogue 
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going on with your ministry to convince the 
sources of all this money that for their benefit 
and that of everybody else concerned there 
should be more money being put into housing 
by them? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, there has been 
dialogue with perhaps the best authority 
available to us, which is the federal ministry 
and Central Mortgage and Housing Corp. I 
think you’re aware, when the last statement 
was made by Mr. Danson, that he at that 
time indicated that there would be a require- 
ment by the federal government for the lend- 
ing institutions to put more money into the 
mortgage market for housing. We've dis- 
cussed this with them. 


Mr. Hall: I mean also on a _ provincial 
level, because the programme review is not 
federal. It was provincial and it was a spe- 
cific point of recommendation, I believe. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The Ontario Mortgage 
Corp., of course, itself has a constant dialogue 
with the various lending institutions. 


Mr. Hall: How are you doing? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can perhaps ask Mr. 
McDonald. Is he here? There he is. 


Mr. Hall: I’m given to understand that it’s 
not so much a problem of shortage of money 
as just the price of the money, the rates. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That probably is cor- 
rect. There’s money available. The interest 
rate, of course, is a factor, no question about 
that: the rate it is at now. 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: As far as the interest 
rate factor is concerned, the Bank of Canada 
has a great effect on the interest rates across 
the country. The upping of the Bank of 
Canada rate increased substantially the mort- 
gage rates across the country. However, as 
far as the contact with the private sector is 
concerned, the Ontario Mortgage Corp. has 
been in contact with it for the past year. 
General discussion has taken place with the 
chief executive officers of the corporations, 
investment vice-presidents and the mortgage 
people. 

We ascertain, or we try to ascertain, the 
level of financing available from the banks, 
trust companies and mortgage companies into 
the private sector to support government 
programmes and to make available general 
mortgage funding. We don’t have very much 
control over the interest rates, the size of the 
interest rates in the marketplace, because of 
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the Bank of Canada and the establishment 
of these interest rates across the country. 


As far as our interest subsidy programme 
was concerned last year, we started intimate 
discussions with the private lenders, I sup- 
pose in the first part of July of last year, 
and continued these discussions—perhaps with 
50 or 60 of them intimately—and have kept 
this going ever since. 


Mr. Hall: To which interest subsidy pro- 
gramme do you refer, Mr. McDonald? 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: We had an interest 
subsidy programme announced by the pro- 
vincial Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) in the 
June 7 supplementary budget at which he 
asked— 


Mr. Hall: Is this the one where you were 
going to help out on interest rates over 10% 
per cent? 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: No. It was July 7, 
of last year. The provincial Treasurer asked 
the private sector, because of housing starts, 
to put additional funding into the mortgage 
market and that the provincial government 
would subsidize the lending rate for these 
units from the lenders interest rate down to 
10% per cent. 


This was asked of the private lenders on 
July 7 of last year. There were meetings 
held by Ontario Mortgage Corp., the Premier 
(Mr. Davis), the provincial Treasurer and 
the then Minister of Housing (Mr. Irvine) 
to encourage the private lenders to come into 
the marketplace. Some of them did with a 
reasonable amount of money, but not to the 
expectations or requirement of what was 
asked. But they did come in. 


There were in excess of 4,200 starts cre- 
ated by this programme. The programme 
basically started on July 7. It got off the 
ground the midde of September and the con- 
struction starts were between about Dec. 1 
and March 81 of this year. 


Mr. Hall: But you are essentially, Mr. 
Minister, relying on relationships by the 
federal government with the banks and other 
lending institutions to up the amount of 
money that would be going into the mortgage 
field and control the rates. Is this true? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would say with the 
exception of one or two lending institutions 
that are provincially chartered that the clout 
would come from the federal government. 
They certainly have emphasized that authority 
by indicating to the lending institutions that 
they wish to have more money made avail- 
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able and I think with some degree of success 
as far as available money is concerned, 
although, certainly not with the interest rate. 


Mr. Hall: In connection with the policy 
areas you are studying, are you at a point 
of measuring the need for various low- 
income and senior-citizen types of accom- 
modation? Is this part of the ongoing work 
as generally outlined in here? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Hall: This is a new programme, 
really, a new area of study essentially, isn’t 
it? 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think it’s relatively 
new; I guess, about as new as the ministry 
is, really. 


Mr. Hall: I think all of us are concerned 
about positive steps to create additional 
rental housing. Looking ahead to the end 
of the rent review legislation, it seems to me 
this should be a very basic and integral part 
of your current concerns—by some manner or 
other to induce more rental accommodation to 
be built. We all have the feeling that this 
is really not happening. I believe that prior 
to rent review legislation the number of 
units in, say, Metro was declining for natural 
reasons over the last two or three years. I 
am sure we all want to see people with 
enough places to live in at reasonable costs 
and we feel—I think all parties do—that a 
surplus of accommodation is the best way 
to achieve this. I would ask you again at 
this time and under your ministry, which I 
know does not have the responsibility for 
rent review after a neat move by the 
minister— 


Hon. ‘Mr. Rhodes: No, let’s correct that. 
That was not a neat move by the minister. 
That was a logical move created by the fact 
that as Minister of Housing I would have to 


be— 


Mr. Hall: I didn’t mean that in any deroga- 
tory way. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —a landlord and the 
administrator of the rent review programme. 
I didn’t think D could do both. My God, you 
wouldn’t want me to be in conflict of 
interest? 


Mr. Hall: It was a logical, neat move by 
the minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: F'll buy that—a logical, 
neat move. I'll accept that. 


‘Mr. Hall: At any rate, the ball is really 
still in your court—because you are the 


Minister of Housing—as to how we are going 
to get more units om the market to take this 
albatross off our collective backs and to stop 
the upset and the bad feelings existing be- 
tween landlord and tenant and so on, You 
must be working on something along these 
lines, Are there any incentive programmes? 
Is there anything else you could share with 
us at this time? This is a pretty good item 
to discuss it under, it seems to me. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: All right. First of all, 
there were calls that went out for limited 
dividend rental buildings, earlier this year. 
So far, we’ve had some interest shown which 
would probably, be around 3,500 units. It isn’t 
a great number of units but that interest has 
been shown. That is making money available 
at eight per cent. 


Mr, Hall: Federal money? 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: No, 
money. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. McDonald, do you 
have the figures on that? 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: Yes. We closed a 
proposal call on April 23. We received pro- 
posals from a group of builders throughout 
the province, The total amount of the pro- 
posals was $94,500,000 for 5,424 un'ts. 
These proposals are being evaluated at the 
present time and we hope, within the next 
couple of weeks, to know whether they are 
good or bad; what type of construction; the 
unit cost; the per square foot cost; in the 
hope that we can allocate the mortgages for 
these projects throughout the province. It is 
direct provincial money on mortgage finances. 


Myr. Cassidy: Excuse me, could Mr. 
McDonald say how that is split up between 
one-, two- and three-bedroom units and town 
houses? 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: I don’t have those 
figures right here but that could be done. I 
should say, though, that there were quite a 
few one-bedrooms which we weren’t very 
happy with, and some of the costs were quite 


high. 


Mr. Hall: That is one incentive. Are there 
any other ideas being germinated in addition 
to that? Private incentives? 


provincial 


Mr. Burkus: It should be mentioned, Mr. 
Chairman, that there is a parallel federal 
programme in the rental area as well. They 
have had a call out in the past little while 
and probably will come in with about the 
same number of units. I guess we'll sit down 
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and evaluate the two programmes with them 
as to which of those projects to pick up and 
move with. 


[4:CO] 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, I understood that 
there was a study done last August relative 
to vacancy rates in Metro. Is this now being 
done on an ongoing basis so that we can get 
a measurement of the shortage and, there- 
fore, what our goal is so as to broaden the 
gap sufficiently that people have a choice? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The ongoing programme 
we depend upon, quite frankly, is the one 
that’s carried out by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corp. They have an ongoing pro- 
gramme as to vacancy rates in the various 
parts of the province, and they're made avail- 
able to us on a regular basis. 


Mr. Hall: Is it correct to say that that 
CMHC statistical information only deals with 
buildings that are 10 storeys high or larger? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t believe that’s 
correct, but I stand to be— 


Mr. Burkus: That survey is done twice a 
year—in April and October, I believe—and I 
think it covers six-plus units. 


Mr. Hall: Six units or more, did you say, 
sirP 


Mr. Burkus: Six units or more, yes. 


Mr. Hall: Do you feel that that’s enough 
information to resolve this problem by 
August, 1977, or not? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I suppose we could get 
en ongoing monthly survey to go on. As to 
vhether it would improve the statistical in- 
formation, I suppose it would—it would give 
you a fresher look at it—but what the great 
change would be, I don’t know. I think costs 
might be a little exorbitant for the actual 
results that you’d get from it. 


It seems to me we could get a good survey 
twice a year. As I undtrstand it, the CMHC 
survey is done at the two times of the year 
when experience has shown the majority of 
people are moving out of apartments into 
homes and vice versa. This is when the turn- 
over is perhaps the greatest and they get a 
good chance to have a look at what is hap- 
pening on the market. 


Mr. Hall: Maybe I’m being simplistic but 
I’m just trying to throw out ideas that might 
lead to hetter vacancy rates. I’m wondering, 
knowing what your needs were and knowing 
what Ontario Mortgage Corp. could do and 
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getting some perception of the CMHC statis- 
tics, whether you couldn’t put yourself on a 
critical path programme of a sort which 
would permit you to take the steps to get 
out from underneath this by the prescribed 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: With respect, I think it 
is a simplistic approach— 


Mr. Hall: It’s an approach, though. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Surely, but your leader, 
for example, asked what we are doing to 
force the private sector to do certain things. 
You used the word “incentive”; all right, 
Ill use that. You certainly know, as well as 
I do—even better, in fact, because of your 
knowledge in that area—that people in that 
business are going to do the things that they 
feel are good business. And certainly I don’t 
think you advocate, philosophically or other- 
wise, that we should be going out and saying 
to the private sector, “You must do this.” 


Mr. Hall: I, as an individual, certainly have 
to agree with that; and sometimes it’s pos- 
sibly a matter of the choice of words. But, 
by the same token, it would be your min- 
istry, as opposed to any other ministry, that 
would have to create the incentive or carrot 
type of approach which would do more to 
solve the problem, it seems to me. This is 
why it should be discussed here. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Perhaps I’m looking at 
it in a simplistic way, but if I understand 
what youre saying, the carrot type of ap- 
proach would be an effort to reduce the cost 
of money to the builder. I suggest to you that 
we've done that in at least one area, with 
money down to eight per cent, and yet the 
response has not been that great. As Mr. Mc- 
Donald has pointed out, what is being pro- 
posed is really not what we're looking for. I 
don’t think we need, in the Province of On- 
tario as a whole or certainly in the Metropol- 
itan Toronto area, a whole lot of one-bed- 
room buildings at this time. I think what we 
need is probably three-bedroom accommoda- 
tion—two-bedroom at minimum—for people. 

I don’t know how we can go about saying 
to the private sector, “Here’s the money avail- 
able at about eight per cent to you, which is 
substantially lower than the market, if you 
build these rentals. If they do come on stream 
now, they are not subject to the rent review 
programme.” It seems to me there are pluses 
involved here for them to get into it, and yet 
the response has not been that great. 


Mr. Hall: Yes, and this is the nub of the 
problem. It’s a self-defeating situation, it 
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seems to me, in that the rent review—even 
though new units do not come under the pro- 
gramme—discourages people from construct- 
ing new units. This won’t help anybody if 
this trend continues—so it is rather a vicious 
circle. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, let’s not attempt 
—and I hope you are not attempting—to make 
it appear that you and your party were op- 
posed to rent review. 


Mr. Hall: I am only talking about the 
future, looking at a set of circumstances that 
exist and trying to go beyond that. I have no 
political tone to my remarks. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The same set of circum- 
stances existed last year at this time; a sub- 
stantial decline in the construction of rental 
accommodation. 


Mr. Hall: That’s correct. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: A very substantial de- 
cline. You know, to suddenly come in here 
and tell me that this is the cause of all of 
the problems—let’s not be that sanctimonious. 


Mr. Hall: I don’t mean to be sanctimonious 
or anything else, Mr. Minister. I am just say- 
ing that here is a set of problems. If we don’t 
wish to have this continue, what positive 
steps can we take to eliminate and modify the 
problem—and are we doing everything that 
we can do? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: And 1 said in the House, 
“T don’t know.” And I was being honest—I 
don’t. Because a year ago, again, the same 
set of circumstances existed, and no one was 
suggesting at that time what the answer was. 
No one was complaining at that time about 
the lack of new residential rental accommoda- 
tion being built. The majority of the com- 
plaints were, as you well know, that rents 
were going too high on existing rental accom- 
modations and that there was a degree of 
gouging going on. You know, it’s 20-20 hind- 
sight. There was a problem a year ago, and 
probably a year before that the problem was 
there—at least the symptoms were there—so 
there is a whole lot of hindsight going on. 
Things are excellent when you are sitting on 
that side of the table. } 


Mr, Hall: I want to make this clear to you 
both publicly and personally, that I don’t 
want you to feel defensive about this situa- 
tion. I am just saying, “Here is a set of facts; 
now where do we go from here?” 


_ Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s not a question of be- 
ing defensive. It’s a question of being 
straightforward about the facts as they were. 
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A year ago nobody was charging at this min- 
istry, as I can recall, to get out and get more 
money into the hands of private builders to 
build more rental accommodation, because we 
knew that the accommodation was not being 
built. You could see that from 1973 and— 


Mr. Kerric: We won't make that mistake 
again. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I sincerely hope not. 


Mr. Hall: I don’t believe in any of my re- 
marks I have said that. I am just saying, 
“Look, let’s get on with the future.” These 
are the circumstances and I am not asking, 
necessarily, that the solution be money. I am 
asking for ideas from a policy development 
group to see how we can turn a corner on 
this. That’s all. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I suppose the best thing 
we could say—I could pass the buck; I am not 
going to do that. I would like to see in Can- 
ada—not only Ontario—the situation that exists 
in the United States where money for hous- 
ing is available at a much lower rate than it 
is here. When I was in Chicago not too long 
ago, I think 9% per cent was the maximum 
interest rate I saw for new homes. More of it 
was around 9% or 9% per cent for housing; 
plus the fact that the person can take his in- 
terest payments and write them off his income 
tax. 


We don’t have that in this country. I 
don’t know why. I was told once by a very 
prominent federal minister that it would cost 
the federal tax coffers a couple of billion 
dollars a year, or something, to do that. I 
suppose that’s one direction we could go in, 
and should do this sort of thing. But I am 
not an economist and I don’t intend to be. 
I don’t know what effect that would have. 


Mr. Hall: We are certainly going to be 
continuing in our caucus to try to raise ideas 
which will get us out of this shortage, 
although we certainly hope that the minister 
will be doing so also as well. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Rest assured that you 
will not have any argument from us on 
efforts to relieve the shortage. 


Mr. Hall: Moving on, I have a couple of 
other suggestions in this area of policy devel- 
opment. One thing that I have noticed varies 
from community to community a great deal— 
and therefore suggests a need for a standard 
method of calculation of five per cent lands, 
or cash in lieu. It seems to me to be a very 
loosely worded section of the Act now and 
capable of about any formula that any mu- 
nicipality wants to propose. Some of the 
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proposals get pretty wild. I would think in 
this day and age that it would add an ele- 
ment of fairness and satisfaction for all if 
suggestions could be made as a _ standard 
basis of calculating that. Have you any com- 
ment on that aspect? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I take it that what you 
are referring to as a standard calculation is 
to arrive first of all at what the value is— 
if you are going to have cash in lieu of— 
the value of the land as serviced land or its 
value as raw land. Is this what you are refer- 
ring to? 


Mr. Hall: Oh, yes. In some municipalities 
they discount the acreage involved in roads 
and other public dedication before they get 
down to it. There are many formulas that 
can be used; some are on a frontage basis, 
some are area basis. The Act is just sloppy 
in its definition. It permits interpretation to 
be applied differently from everybody, and 
I am sure some of your senior people are 


aware of this. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would hope that Mr. 
Comay’s review of the Planning Act will pick 
out these particular areas and have some 
good strong recommendations to make. Also 
I would hope that those who are cognizant 
of these inequities—as you obviously are— 
would make submissions to Mr. Comay so 
that he might consider them and perhaps in- 
corporate them into his report. 


Mr. Hall: I trust your ministry will do so 
too if you see a discrepancy there. I see 
some agreement on that. 


Moving right along— 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Like a herd of turtles. 


Mr. Hall: —another thing that you have 
talked about is, “Yes, we will service more 
land but then municipalities will talk about 
the soft services and they will need the 
arenas and the libraries and things like that 
and how are you going to cope with that?” 
It is a difficult problem, but I have been 
involved in municipal interests for some time 
and I have never seen as public information 
general impressions across the province as to 
how different municipalities fund these things. 
Some people could possibly benefit if one 
central agency told them what the national 
yardstick was. 


I am quite impressed to find out, say, that 
the Grimsby Public Library ranks about the 
tops in Ontario and yet there are other 
areas where possibly it might rank 99th or 
something. I don’t say that this is necessarily 
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housing, but I do say that you raised the 
point about gauging the soft services and 
the level of expectancy of communities for 
these things. What criteria do they have to 
go on now to know what is a normal level of 
expectancy? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t suppose there 
really are any criteria. In many cases it’s the 
local demand for this type of service and 
what sort of response the local council makes 
to those particular demands. If the library 
in Grimsby is ranked up among the very top 
in Ontario, that is probably because it has 
experienced a very progressive leadership at 
the municipal level over the past couple of 
years. I think it is the same with other 
services—with rinks, with the development 
of parks. It again rests, I suppose, upon the 
demands of the local public and the ability 
of the community to pay. I don’t know how 
you could set a criterion on and say that 
one particular— 


[4:15] 


Mr. Hall: What I' was thinking of was the 
more open information which only a central 
government has information to compile as to 
what’s going on everywhere. That's what I 
was thinking of, I don’t know if such informa- 
tion is now readily available or not available. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We certainly haven't had 
it available. I confess to you, sir, I can’t tell 
what is the criterion for libraries. You could 
go to the provincial libraries— 


Mr. Hall: Libraries are only one case in 
point. There are many factors. There’s the 
standard for fire safety, for example, fire 
departments and so forth. That’s another one. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Again, where can you 
go for that information? You would prob- 
ably have to go to libraries, to the people 
involved in them, doing library work; the 
necessity for fire protection and fire halls, I 
guess you could go to two places, the insur- 
ance companies who sell the insurance— 


Mr. Hall: I realize that individually you 
can go to all sorts of places, Mr. Minister, 
I'm just suggesting that — 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Sometimes I have to 
question the source, though, because when 
you talk to people about libraries, who are 
involved in libraries, they’re naturally very 
pro-libraries. It’s like walking into a beverage 
room and asking who is in favour of beer. 


Mr. Hall: I’ve recently seen collected in- 
formation prepared by Mr. Archer doing the 
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Agra Niagara region review. He seems to 
have been able to collate this information 
quite nicely and relate it to assessment of 
various communities. The thought occurred 
to me that this would be beneficial in the 
measurement of hard and soft service needs 
as opposed to housing needs in any com- 
munity, if such were available. ’'m not going 
to dwell on it. I wanted to suggest that as a 
possibility. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, it’s a possibility, 
but all related, I take it, to the ability of the 
community to pay. 


Mr. Hall: Yes, obviously. I mentioned last 
fall, and I would like to mention again, when 
youre talking about the policy areas and 
studies that you can make to improve on 
housing, the development of suggested zoning 
categories for use by communities when they 
wish to develop original or revised zoning 
bylaws, instead of hiring planners on an in- 
dividual basis. I know that you put out this 
blue book recently, and it’s more on servic- 
ing than zoning standards, but I mean stan- 
dardization of zoning terminology throughout 
the province, as a suggestion not as a law 
laid down—I’m not anti-consultant, but I 
think there is an awful lot of redundancy 
going on in that field—which would speed 
up the process, have a better dialogue with 
your ministry and eliminate a lot of what 
is currently unnecessary work, 


Hon. Mr. Rhedes: We're in the process 
now of developing a standard subdivision 
agreement, 


Mr. Hall: That would be beneficial too, 
because they’re subject to great variance. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Just as you have said, 
it is not intended that they be compulsory 
but they’re there as a standard for munic- 
ipalities to use if they wish to follow along 
with whatever modifications they might wish 
to make, 


Mr. Hall: Yes. One more thing, you’re in- 
volved in discussions of urban boundaries at 
different levels of the ministry on an ongoing 
procedure, This is your ministry, is it not? 
It gets into this to a certain extent? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If you're talking about 
urban boundaries, no, That’s TEIGA’s baili- 
wick, if you're talking about annexations 
and that sort of thing. 


Mr. Hall: No, I’m talking about setting 
urban limits in a community to accept a 
certain amount of housing and industrial 
growth within a region and within mun‘ci- 


palities that aren't regionalized; that type of 
urban service boundary, I should possibly 
say. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We’re involved in that 
through official plans. 


Mr. Hall: Yes, I wonder if we all wouldn’t 
benefit from the work that’s been com- 
puterized relative to several years of market 
value appraisal assessment. I understand that 
probably the best information is still in the 
computer relative to land classes; better in- 
formation than has heretofore been available. 
Even if the assessment system is not ready 
to be used, I would wonder why that system 
couldn’t be pulled cut for the edification of 
all of us and for better planning by every- 
body involved in planning? 


Hon. Mr. Rhedes: I'm going to call on 
Mr. Crosbie to answer that. He knows more 
about computers. 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The in- 
formation in the assessment files at present 
has only been programmed for the analysis 
by the assessment people. We are working 
with them to develop programmes to extract 
that information on a different base so it can 
be used in the way you suggest. I would 
quite agree with you that it is an excellent 
source of information. 


Mr. Hall: Apparently the land has all been 
walked over. It hasn’t been bored or anything 
like that. At least it’s better accuracy than you 
have ever had up until now. Is that right? 
Well, it seems a shame to have that unavail- 
able to us when land-use planning is such a 
critical concern at this time. 


Mr. Crosbie: I understand it will be avail- 
able. As you can imagine when you are talk- 
ing about the volume of entries, of establish- 
ing programmes and developing and finding 
the time to work with those files when they 
are currently in the process of establishing the 
taxation assessment policies, it has been a bit 
awkward but this is the intention: To follow 
up as soon as that information is available. 


Mr. Hall: I got the impression that part of 
the information revealed by the Minister of 
Agriculture and Food (Mr. W. Newman) re- 
cently about land coming back into produc- 
tion was from that same source. If you can 
get that kind of information, I would hope 
that we could get on with our land use plan- 
ning information generally from that source. 
This was the thought I had in mind. 


Mr. Crosbie: If you are able to use the in- 
formation in the way it’s coded now, you can 
get at it right away. But if you have to take 
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it out in different combinations of factors, 
then new programmes have to be written to 
do that. 


Mr. Hall: One further question. It may not 
be quite germane to this, but concerning the 
new Ontario Building Code now in effect, 
with regard to any construction programme 
the government is involved in: Regardless of 
the CHMC standards are you now moving to 
the recommended insulation standards that 
the Energy Ministry has recommended for 
the future? 


Mr. Crosbie: Mr. Riggs can answer that. 
We have been a number of years ahead of 
the code. 


Mr. Riggs: In terms of the assisted pro- 
gramme, which is basically our seniors and 
families and to some degree our home pro- 
gramme, we value the higher insulation fac- 
tor. We have gone to complete double glaz- 
ing, the wrapping of pipes with asbestos and 
things of that nature, hich will probably be 
in the building code, to preserve energy 
wherever possible. 


Mr. Hall: So you are up with the levels 
that the Ministry of Energy of Ontario feels 
is correct, eh? 


Mr. Riggs: We are actually ahead of some 
of the recommended codes of today, particu- 
larly in insulation and a couple of places— 


Mr. Hall: I am glad to hear that. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Minister. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, because I 
have heard so much about rent review I am 
going to start out by making a declaration 
that if I had to do today what I did last year, 
I would do it again. The reason for it is ob- 
viously that there had been a decline in hous- 
ing for a long time with no incentive pro- 
grammes whatsoever in place by this govern- 
ment. You can’t deal with the one thing ade- 
quately if you are not dealing with the other. 
So there it is and there I am. I think unfor- 
tunately, in the riding of St. George it doesn’t 
seem to have deterred development very 
much. We are getting development of rental 
units. 

By way of a dialogue, Mr. Minister, I 
would like to invite you to look at the fact 
that a great deal of what is wrong in the 
housing field has really very little to do with 
your ministry but does have to do with your 
government and other departments. I would 
like to look at some of the actual facts that 
occur in a city such as Toronto. Again, you 
will forgive me, but that’s my experience. 


If you examine the land holdings in down- 
town Toronto, you will find significantly the 


land is held in the hands of a few devel- 
opment conglomerates, and it’s being held 
there in vacant use for a large portion of it. 
I recognize, Mr. Chairman, your concerns 
about our referring to earlier positions held. 
I’m not speaking about the Speaker of the 
House but I’d like to draw to your attention 
something that the city did some time ago 
in trying to overcome some of the problems 
in an inverse ratio, I suppose, in trying to 
get development moving. One of them was 
the use of the assessment tool. 


We asked this government back, I would 
think, in 1965, 1966, 1967 and on, to review 
assessment policies as they related to vacant 
land in a large municipality. I can remember 
so well when we were disturbed about the 
fact that downtown Toronto was rapidly be- 
coming a sort of bombed-out area. That’s 
what it looked like if you stood up on the 
top of one of our downtown towers and 
looked around. Of course, the reason for 
that was the government’s assessment policies. 
It was very good to buy your land, tear down 
your buildings, put in parking lots and then 
not assess them at anything like their true 
value or anything like any value at all. 


On one occasion, the city asked the Treas- 
urer, who is the same Treasurer today (Mr. 
McKeough) to change the assessment policies 
in order to assess these areas at their highest 
possible use. The minister advised that To- 
ronto was too late, although we'd been 
asking for it for some time. But he said— 
and I suppose it was after Mr. Macaulay 
came up with his lobby for the parking lot 
people—“Incidentally, you must not regard 
a lot as an improved lot simply because it’s 
paved and lighted.” 


The government added to the problem of 
a municipality without any question in its 
attempts to get some kind of development. 
Nothing has changed, not a single thing has 
changed really. I know there has been some 
move with the parking lot assessments but 
you really haven’t faced up to the fact of 
those developers who have been holding 
vacant land and using that as a weapon 
against the municipality to try to force the 
municipality to accede to their plans rather 
than the plans of the municipality. I suggest 
that you might be looking at some of these 
factors, as youre committed to try to get 
incentives to development of vacant land in 
large municipalities. 

There is no question that the decline in 
the housing starts over the last several years 
—not just last year; not just this year and 
not just the year before last—was a problem 
of the mortgage rate, the cost of servicing 
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and the planning process. Rent control was 
not one of them because we didn’t have it 
and it wasn’t even being discussed two 
years ago. 


Your government undertook to consider 
subsidizing mortgage rates but you have 
withdrawn from that position as a result, no 
doubt, of the last election. I invite you still 
to understand that we know, and I’m sure 
you must know, that it is within your juris- 
diction constitutionally to subsidize the mort- 
gage rate. 


[4:30] 


Secondly, the minister has said to us today 
at no time did anyone in the House suggest 
larger funding for developers. I think it is 
true we did not at any time suggest there 
should be larger direct funding for developers. 
But we certainly suggested—in fact, de- 
manded and did everything we could—that 
the government of this province ought to be 
providing servicing for vacant land. It this 
came about, there would not be the problem 
there is in the servicing today. There is no 
question about that in my mind. 


There is another aspect of it. We have 
listened to the fact that the municipalities 
are reluctant to have subsidized housing be- 
cause of their financial responsibilities in the 
field of soft services. Why is it that this prov- 
ince, which is the wealthiest province in 
Canada and which has, according to govern- 
ment spokesmen, the greatest plans, the 
greatest projects and the greatest programmes 
anywhere in the world, is still lagging behind 
most of the other provinces in forcing mu- 
nicipalities to accept the financial respon- 
sibility for social services? 


Perhaps if you didn’t do that, you might 
find that you would’ have. eliminated some 
of the reluctance which you have expressed. 
From any statistics I have seen, I think the 
municipalities in Ontario pay far more of a 
proportion of the cost of social services than 
any other province in Canada, and there are 


many which don’t require them to pay any 
of the social costs. 


Those are some of the suggestions that I 
would have. I was interested when Mr. 
McDonald was talking about his efforts to 
get big business, the trust companies and the 
rest involved in making moneys available for 
social housing. He didn’t suggest that he had 
gone to any of the unions. I am certainly 
not one of those who looks south of the 
border for all the answers to anything, but 
they have some other things going for them 
that we don’t seem to have here. One is that 
they have involved the unions in the provi- 
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sion of funds for social housing. I wonder 
why we don’t use that kind of a thrust be- 
cause the unions are so involved and so con- 
cerned about housing. I think you would find 
they would be prepared to co-operate if you 
went to them. Certainly there was one that 
I was aware of that was interested at the 
time when I was still at the city of Toronto. 


There is another point I would like to 
suggest. Weve heard about the delays in 
the planning processes and J honestly believe 
we have never developed planning in this 
country at all. What we have developed 
largely is a basic procedure whereby you put 
zoning bylaws into place. That’s really what 
it has been, either in Toronto or almost any- 
where else. Planning per se hasn’t really 
gone into the depth of the planning process. 
It’s been a giant zoning bylaw kind of ap- 
proach to planning. 


When I look again at the United States— 
and I am reluctant to do so as TI happen to 
think we are better here for the most part— 
down there you have the new look at plan- 
ning, you have the data available, though 
not as completely as we have here, you have 
consultation with the municipalities—mostly I 
admit locally—and you discuss with them 
their needs. With the kind of data available 
and, as I say, it isn’t as complete data as 
we have available in Canada, once they have 
their major data in place, they are able to 
achieve planning approvals in about two 
weeks. Here it’s still, without any opposition 
or anything else, at least two years and these 
affect costs. 


If you know the topography of your land, 
if you know your waterfalls and your water- 
sheds, if you know and understand the kinds 
of municipalities you're dealing with, with all 
of the population prognostications, the finan- 
cial impact, you get into impact zoning. I 
am wondering why we haven’t gone further 
in impact zoning in Ontario. One of the 
things that interests me is that in some of 
these places where they have put it in place 
in the United States they have cut im- 
measurably costs of water runoff, revision of 
the sewers. They haven’t reauired them, be- 
cause they have built in accordance with the 
natural topography of the land. 


We are nowhere within, I would say, 1,009 
years of getting around to that aspect of 
planning, and I wonder why. It seems to me 
that at a time when we are all committed. 
and I think this is true of the government 
as I think it is true of the opposition parties, 
were committed to housing having top 
priority in this province, it seems to me that 
we should be looking at all of these features 
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and all of these aspects in order to try to 
put things in place in time for the present 
population to be able to take advantage of 
them. 


I did discuss in part the other day the 
question of supplement and the minister told 
me that he was delighted to say that he 
wishes to go further into this, to expand this 
programme. I’m wondering what dialogue 
there has been with developers in that area, 
where perhaps it might be an incentive if we 
could get an extension of supplement for 
these developers. I foresee the future—I 
think it’s almost with us now—where Ontario 
Housing is going out of business in the pro- 
vision of housing for the poor, and there 
simply isn’t anything to take its place, and it 
concerns me desperately that there doesn’t 
appear to be. Daily, almost hourly, in my 
office the calls are tragic; people trying to 
find a place to live, trying to find housing 
and they are the people for whom you are, 
I would suggest, primarily responsible. 


I think that I have to say, in fairness, that 
over the years Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corp. has taken a very poor attitude to the 
provision of housing and I’m one of the first 
to admit having been a former director of 
that organization for Ontario. Surely you’re 
not in the position of being the financial 
agent; your thrust has to be the social aspect 
of it. I get the awful feeling that perhaps the 
gentlemen who run housing, and I say that 
advisedly, get as much involved in dialogue 
and discussion and conversation as any ladies 
might do if they were in place, and that 
perhaps it would be a good idea if we could 
stop the dialogue and stop getting reports of 
dialogue and get a little more reports of 
actual activities. 


I’ve covered a wide range, Mr. Chairman. 
I have covered it as tersely and succinctly as 
{ am able but I really do point out there are 
areas in all of this which are the responsi- 
bility of this government whether in your 
ministry or not. I wonder what kind of dia- 
logue you have with your cabinet members 
in trving to sort out these barriers to the pro- 
vision of adequate housing in Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to touch on a couple of points and not 
prolong it. 


Mrs. Campbell: I hope you'll touch on all 
of them. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Eventually, I’m sure we 
will. When you discuss the assessment situa- 
tion in relating it to vacant land within 
municipalities, I think many of us are aware 
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of the obvious move to buy buildings that 
exist on vacant land, tear down the building, 
get the lower assessment on the vacant land 
and wait for further development. The only 
question I have in my mind is the philosophy 
of the assessment of land to its highest value. 
I really wonder where you would stop with 
that sort of thing, because if you apply that 
universally across the province you might get 
into some sort of difficulty, perhaps in the 
rural areas in particular, where you assess 
the farmland— 


Mrs. Campbell: No question. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —at its highest possible 
value, which would be, say, to put highrise 
buildings on it. 


Mrs. Campbell: No. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know whether 
your colleague might find a lot of his con- 
stituents a little unhappy. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, Mr. Minister, if I may 
stop right there. In the first place, I made it 
clear that I was speaking about land in major 
urban centres, but also you have to take into 
consideration in “highest possible use” the 
use to which the land could be put. If it’s 
agriculturally zoned it can’t be anything else. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s correct. 
Mrs. Campbell: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think you probably hit 
on three major points in your remarks rela- 
ted to mortgage rates, cost of servicing and 
the planning process. They’re certainly play- 
ing a big part in the high cost of housing 
and, perhaps, in some of the problems we are 
facing now. Mortgage rates and servicing cer- 
tainly, as far as dollars are concerned; the 
planning process; probably at both the munic- 
ipal and at the provincial levels of govern- 
ment has tended to slow things down. A part 
of that process I don’t think you totally dis- 
agree with, and that is the public involve- 
ment in the process which, as you certainly 
well know from your experience in the city 
of Toronto and in any other municipality 
where rezoning was going to take place, or 
proposed zoning on land, always brings out 
interested citizens who have, in some cases, 
legitimate arguments or, at least, arguments 
in opposition to what is happening. Many 
times that can drag on through the various 
processes up to final decision by the OMB 
and maybe beyond that. 


Mrs. Campbell: May I stop there, Mr. 
Minister, because there’s no question in my 
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mind that there has to be that public dis- 
cussion, but what I’m suggesting to you is 
that in the impact zoning process, that takes 
place at the initial stage. It doesn’t take place 
as you develop the land. So, you put it in 
place with the people, first of all having all 
the information, because one of the problems 
is usually the people are going blind to a 
meeting and talking about envelopes and 
side-yard setbacks and all this nonsense that 
most of them don’t really understand. 


They don’t have the data about their town 
to allow them to take the global kind of ap- 
proach to the plan being developed. But once 
that is done they’re part of the initial stages. 
In other words, the planning is done with the 
people, not by planners for the people. This 
is quite a different kind of approach to get- 
ting the involvement of people in that plan- 
ning process. 

[4:45] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am not debating with 
you the pros and cons—well,. perhaps I am— 
of impact zoning, or at least the interpreta- 
tion of it. In your remarks you commented 
that impact zoning would touch upon such 
things as topography, watercourses, the 
quality of the land, which of course are 
very important. But I am wondering how you 
can apply impact zoning, including in it such 
things as air quality, smoke that is going to 
be generated somewhere in the area, or noise. 
It is pretty difficult to do that, especially 
if circumstances are such that what is now a 
two-lane highway suddenly has to become a 
four-lane one. You know better than I the 
impact that that has had upon areas such 
as with Highway 401. 


Mrs. Campbell: Indeed I do. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Without the building of 
the 401, which I think everyone hailed as a 
great thing, much of what has happened in 
Ontario would not have happened. I think we 
will agree to that. But there are people who 
built next to that 401 who are now saying, 
“The noise is something we cannot handle.” 
That certainly is an environmental impact. 
How would you, Mrs. Campbell, at that 
time have possibly applied impact zoning to 
compensate for what might have happened 
on Highway 401? I don’t think any of us 
anticipated at that time the tremendous vol- 
umes of people that would eventually end 
up travelling on that highway, and on other 
major arterial routes within the metropolitan 
boundaries and in other communities— 


Mrs. Campbell: I think, of course, if they 
had had impact zoning before it was built 
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it might have been a very different kind of 
proposal. But, because of that, what are you 
doing now in your planning—very little—with 
the aspect of noise and air pollution and the 
rest, even in Toronto? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is part of the 
delaying process you and I are now experi- 
encing. Before we get on with that sort of 
thing we are attempting to determine what 
the noise impact will be, and what will be 
the air quality in the area. Many times, 
when we delay the approval of a subdivision 
agreement or an official plan, it is because 
we find a piece of property proposed to be 
used for residential purposes that will be, in 
fact, too close to an industrial development, 
or to where a major arterial highway will 
obviously have to be. We then get into all 
kinds of hassles with, in some cases, the 
municipality; in some cases the property 
owner who wishes to do something on that 
property in the future; or, in many cases, 
the people who live in the area who are 
saying, “Hold on a minute. We really don’t 
need that in here. We have enough prob- 
lems.” 


All of this causes part of the delay in 
that planning process you and J object to. 


Mrs. Campbell: You remind me, Mr. Min- 
ister, of a conversation I had with a former 
chairman of Metropolitan Toronto regarding 
the use of the computer in budgeting. He 
said that Metropolitan Toronto was too large 
to become involved in computerization for 
budgeting purposes. I did point out that the 
government of the United States of America 
had gone into that field, and I thought their 
government was somewhat larger than the 
government of Metropolitan Toronto. The 
same conditions have prevailed in the impact 
zoning area in the United States, and, ac- 
cording to everything I have heard and read, 
it is successful. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We will come _ back 
later to impact zoning and what is happening 
in the United States. 

You had made the point that rent control 
is not having any impact on the provision of 
rental accommodation. Frankly, I believe rent 
control is certainly not the total cause of the 
problem. I think you have been experiencing 
that. But to say it wasn’t talked about is 
really not accurate because I think Hansard 
would show that both yourself and Mr. Cas- 
sidy two years ago introduced legislation 
proposing rent control. 
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Mrs. Campbell: No, wait a minute. Mine 
was a year ago, and maybe Mike’s came 
before— 


Mr. Cassidy: Mine was about seven or 
eight months before yours. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right. 


Mr. Cassidy: But your propaganda forgot 
to mention it. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am afraid that I just 
simply used my bill. That is all I did. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: The other factor—and I 
think it was even later than that—was that 
the city of Toronto had applied for a private 
bill which would have allowed them to have 
rent control within Toronto. 


Mrs. Campbell: A very different type of 
thing from what I was proposing— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh yes, but it ‘was rent 
control. 


Mrs. Campbell: —as indeed what we got is 
different. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think it is fair to say 
that some time back—I won't be specific and 
say two years; 18 months perhaps—there was 
a fair amount of interest being shown in this 
province in the prospect of rent control. 


Mrs. Campbell: Five years ago? 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: I wouldn't go back five 
years. I don’t know. Perhaps you were in- 
volved at the time; I wasn’t, I wouldn’t 
argue with you on that Ma’am. But certainly 
two years ago there was some discussion on 
it. 


Mrs. Campbell: I do stand corrected on 
the earlier period of Mike’s bill. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: On the question of the 
planning processes in the United States and 
your suggestion that their planning approvals 
come through in two weeks because of 
impact zoning, I have had some experience 
with what happens in some areas of the 
United States and, frankly, I can understand 
why they would get some of those approvals. 
In many states of the United States—in the 
one I am familiar with, Michigan, perhaps 
more than others—they certainly do not have 
nearly the same control or regulation as it 
relates to environmental controls on air and 
water quality and that sort of thing as we 
have in this province. In the city of Montreal, 
you can probably get approval within a 
couple of months, because they simply dump 
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the sewage into a pipe and pump it straight 
into the St. Lawrence River. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I’m aware of that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Someone came in to 
see me and told me how terrible it was that 
you could buy a lot in downtown Montreal 
for only $3,000, Sure, you probably can. I 
don’t know; I never tried. But somewhere 
along the line somebody is going to take a 
cup of water out of that river and say, “Hey, 
we had better ‘build some sewage disposal 
plants.” And I sincerely hope that the federal 
government doesn’t fund it 100 per cent, I 
hope that they don’t do that for Quebec, that 
they will make them pick up their responsi- 
bilities. 


Mrs. Campbell: I am with you. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I know you are. 


Mr. Cunningham: They are doing the 
same thing in Burlington, Hamilton and 
Dundas—dumping raw sewage into the lake. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes. Yes, but they are in 
the process of putting in sewage disposal 
facilities in those communities. 


Mr. Cunningham: Long after we have built 
up those areas. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, but you and I know 
it’s only in the last few years that we've 
become really consciously aware of the situa- 
tion as far as water pollution is concerned; 
we've been really up on it and uptight about 
it only in the last few years. You are never 
going to get sufficient moneys to build all of 
those facilities. 

There isn’t a community in this province 
that wouldn't like to expand its facilities, but 
the difficulty is with the financing of them. 
They would love to expand them. Most of 
them have overflows of some kind; they 
try to handle it all, but they have some over- 
flow. Combine that with environmental con- 
siderations being given now as to the need 
to have some sort of treatment of storm 
water, and you are going to be facing a very 
heavy financial cost to meet those require- 
ments. 

Therefore, to compare us with the United 
States, or some of the states of the Union, I 
don’t know whether we want to step back 
that far. If we do, that would involve some 
of the tradeoffs I was talking about a little 
earlier in the discussions with Mr, Cunning- 
ham. The approvals are easier to get because 
they don’t have as many hurdles to overcome. 
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Mas. Campbell: I am not up to date on it 
now, but the ones that had the worst plan- 
ning, such as Denver, Dee took the 
longest time to get their approvals through— 
and it showed badly all along. If I gave the 
minister a list of place to look at, would he 
be inclined to go and look at them? 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: Sure — 
Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —if I can get permission 
to go out of the country. And if I don’t have 
to— 


Mr. Singer: Oh, dear. Oh, dear. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You can come with me, 
Mrs, Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: I didn’t want to leave the 
impression that this is universal in the United 
States, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The other point is that 
I understand Metropolitan Toronto, a pretty 
fine community—I have to say that, because I 
am here—never even had an official plan for 
vears. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s right. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: They did a pretty good 
job, though, 


Mrs. Campbell: The city had an official 
plan, which was helpful because it was the 
core of the Metropolitan Toronto. It had an 
official plan. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But there is an awful 
lot of Metropolitan Toronto after you get 
out of the city of Toronto. 


Mrs. Campbell: Indeed there was, and we 
kept pointing out that what they got were 
official plan statements that couldn’t be en- 
acted into legislation under any circumstances. 
That is what I am talking about by giant 
zoning bylaws rather than a plan per se. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am just pointing out 
that we are reasonably effective, perhaps, be- 
cause of the care and attention paid to it then 


er elected municipal officials and the 
star. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, Boychuk could tell 
you that we were constantly hounding Metro 
to get on with the plan. He wasn’t respon- 


sible for the delay. It was in Murray Jones’ 


day; but he knew about it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In your remarks you 
commented—and I have heard this on a num- 


ber of occasions recently—the top priority 
must be given to housing. You have no dis- 
agreements with me on that at all, obviously. 
However, top priority over what? Priority 
over what? 

T don’t think we would be prepared to say 
that it would have complete priority over en- 
vironmental considerations. I don’t think we 
would be prepared to say it would have com- 
plete priority over the preservation of good 
agricultural land, and yet I can recall looking 
at the briefs submitted by the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Labour, and they said the same 
thing: “Top priority of land for housing.” 


Mrs. Campbell: Does the minister not know 
that in large parts of Ontario we have land 
which is not good for agricultural purposes? 
Am I alone in having that knowledge? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Sure, I made the com- 
ment the other day that we could probably 
build 500 houses tomorrow, or 1,000 houses 
or 2,000 houses on land that you couldn't 
raise a disturbance on—which is one of my 
favourite expressions—but there is nobody 
there. 


Mrs. Campbell: You could raise a distur- 
bance. 


Mr. Makarchuk: What are you talking 
about, nobody there? There’s land in Kitchen- 
er. You have got land in Cambridge. You 
have got land in Brantford, and a lot of 
people there who want housing— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: On that land? 


Mrs. Campbell: And there’s very little agri- 
cultural land in Toronto. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Right, and it’s not class 
one or two farm land, in most cases. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Then we should be 
building on that land. | 


Mr. Makarchuk: Well, why aren’t you? 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We probably will. 


Mr. Makarchuk: 


I know you will—but 
when? 


Mrs. Campbell: “But when” is the point, I 
think. You know, in whose generation? 


Mr. Makarchuk: You will, but when? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You mentioned, for ex- 
ample—again, to get back to the other point 
you mentioned—the question of rent supple- 
ment. We think that’s a good programme and 
it’s going to continue, and it can be ex- 
panded, However, I was interested to note in 
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a clipping out of the paper, we were being 
criticized severely for not taking up 20 units 
—I think the Star said for not buying 20 units 
that were offered to us by some developer in 
Scarborough. 

First of all, it wasn’t to buy 20 units, it was 
to rent 20 units. Secondly, the article indi- 
cated that we had no call for two-bedroom 
units, which these all were. Sure, we have got 
calls for two-bedroom units. We are not pre- 
tending we don’t, but not in that specific 
area. But from the same developer we did 
take 15 more units in another part of Scar- 
borough where we did need them. So we are 
being criticized for doing these things. There 
are headlines in the paper: “We refuse to take 
them.” Sure, we could have taken them—but 
they were in an area where we needed them 
in that particular part of Scarborough. Better 
we should go and take 15 units where we 
needed them—which we did under the rent 
supplement programme. 


Mrs. Campbell: That’s interesting. You say 
that you didn’t need them. How do you ex- 
amine need in a metropolitan area, because 
people are somewhat mobile? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But one of the criticisms 
that was levelled at me, earlier in these dis- 
cussions by Mr. Cassidy, was the insensitivity 
of OHC of wanting to pick up people from 
this part of a community and make them go 
away over to another part of the community 
to live—and that’s not totally wrong. You 
know we don’t like to do that. If we have a 
call for 15 or 20 units and we can get them 
in an area where there are people who want 
to live in that area, we think it’s better to do 
that— 


Mrs. Campbell: I agree. 


Hen. Mr. Rhodes: —than to take 20 vacant 
units in a community and bring people in 
from the other side of town. 


Mrs. Campbell: I couldn’t agree more, but 
what are the alternatives if you have nothing 
for them anywhere at all? The thing is you 
have been doing it. I agree with Mike Cas- 
sidy that it is somewhat insensitive, but I 
also say that there are people living in To- 
ronto who would like to live in Scarborough 
—and how do you examine that need? Has 
there been an examination of that need? Are 
you just simply saying because they are not 
in Scarborough, which is a middle-income 
to upper-middle-income area, you don’t find 
need? 


[5:00] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But in our list of appli- 
cants, it does show where they are and where 
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they would like to go. We do find that out. 
With respect, when I mentioned Scarborough 
I was not suggesting that Mr. Cassidy had 
talked about Scarborough. He was referring 
to Ottawa and he was talking about senior 
citizens primarily at the time—it wasn’t the 
Scarborough situation he was talking about. 
So J don’t want you to blame Mike for some- 
thing about Scarborough. He was referring to 
taking senior citizens out of one part of Ot- 
tawa and putting them in another part. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think that is a different 
thing. My experience in my riding, where I 
have a disproportionate number of senior 
citizens— 


Mr. Kerrio: Get your dial-a-bus for the Soo. 


Mrs. Campbell: —is that you do have senior 
citizens who want to be close to their doctor 
and their hospital. I have nine hospitals in 
my riding, none of which has been closed— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Still got nine? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. I feel that, yes. They 
don’t want to be—and don’t make a note of 
that. I saw that. I haven’t been saying too 
much about hospitals, you'll note, in the 
course of all the debate. But, yes, they want 
to be close to their doctor and close to the 
hospital. When it’s senior citizens that’s a 
different thing. But for children perhaps? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They wish to be close 
to schools, transportation— 


Mrs. Campbell: Of course. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —shopping facilities for 
the family. So I think all of these certainly 
have to— 


Mrs. Campbell: I would suggest if you 
provided that housing you would certainly 
find that the people who want housing would 
be prepared to go and look at it. There are 
a lot of middle-income people who don’t 
want to live in Scarborough necessarily. 
They'd like to live in old houses in down- 
town Toronto. But they can’t, so they’re being 
moved by the marketplace and by the avail- 
ability of housing, too. It’s a fallacy in some 
ways. 

But with senior citizens and, I think to a 
large extent, the disabled, that’s a different 
thing. They need to be close to the people 
who are looking after them. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think we’d have to be 
aware, in our efforts to find a desirable loca- 
tion for people—especially those who are 
receiving assistance and who are on the lower 
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incomes—that we not move them too far from 
their place of employment, and that we have 
them reasonably close to good transportation 
so they can get to and from their jobs con- 
veniently. I think all of these factors have to 
be taken into account. Rather than just saying 
that we will just go holus-bolus into this 
programme, I have to be reasonably selective 
in considering the areas where these people 
can most conveniently be housed. That is not 
always going to be easy and it’s sometimes 
going to be slow. But I think that’s the way 
to go. 

I’m pleased to say there has been a reduc- 
tion in the waiting list. I don’t know totally 
what’s caused it, but there has been a reduc- 
tion on the family waiting list. 


Mrs. Campbell: I think they’ve given up. 
That’s what I think. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Maybe. But there has 
been a reduction. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right. You made them 
give up. 


Mrs. Campbell: If you look at— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You like to conjure up as 
many monsters as you can. You don’t want 
the monsters to go away. 


Mr. Laughren: You sure gave them lots of 
help, John. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You don’t want the mon- 
ster to go away. If he starts to go away 
you're out of a job, so you’ve got to keep it 
going. 


Mrs. Campbell: I have people who've been 
on the waiting list for years and they’ve 
given up answering your letters—you know 
the ones: “Will you please advise if you're still 
interested.” They begin to feel, what’s the 
useP Perhaps if some of the people involved 
in your ministry could just find out them- 
selves how these people are situated, then 
I think you could boast about the shortness 


of the list or the elimination of a waiting 
list. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m not boasting about 
it. 'm just saying it’s going down. 


Mrs. Campbell: Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick, Mr. ‘Minister. 


_ Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Not necessarily all the 
time. You don’t want to believe that there 
is any progress being made. 


Mrs. Campbell: I do, that’s the problem. 
I do want to believe it. I just can’t. I don’t 


see progress in the provision of housing for 
the people in the lower two-thirds of the 
economic scale. I don’t see any progress in 
that area at all. I honestly don’t, and I would 
love to. I keep looking for it, honestly. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You seem to feel the 
only answer to all of that is social housing. 


Mrs. Campbell: Unless you look at some 
of the things that we have suggested over 
the years for incentives to other housing, then 
I think you've at least got to get on with 
social housing and hope that that then will 
filter up. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Could you tell me what 
you mean by incentives to other housing? 


Mrs. Campbell: My Lord, I thought that is 
what I had been doing all the time I spoke. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think you have. 
Tell me about the incentives, just the incen- 
tives to other housing. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right. I touched on a 
provincial mortgage subsidy, an interest rate 
subsidy. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Excuse me, before you 
go any further, why should the Province of 
Ontario go into a mortgage subsidy situation 
when it could be resolved on a national scale 
by bringing into line on a national basis that 
moneys specifically earmarked for housing be 
at a substantially lower interest rate? Why 
should the province go into what is a horren- 
dous cost over a long term in dollars when 
it could be done on a national scale? Tell 
me why the Province of Ontario should jump 
into it? 


Mrs. Campbell: I suppose perhaps because 
the Premier (Mr. Davis) made that commit- 
ment as part of his election campaign. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s a red herring and 
you know it. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, it’s not; it’s not at all. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Certainly it is. 


Mrs. Campbell; It was a commitment he 
made. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: All of you know full 
well what the commitment was. His state- 
ment was that if the federal government did 
not move, we would subsidize. 


Mrs. Campbell: All right, where is that 
commitment today? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They have made their 
move under the FHAP programme. If you 
don’t like what your colleagues in Ottawa 
have done, fine. I think they’ve made an 
honest sincere effort to make a move. That’s 
amazing. That is one of the few times I can 
say about my friend Barney Danson that I 
think he is doing something worthwhile. You 
don’t agree? 


Mr. Hall: He speaks well of you. 
Mr. Singer: But not out aloud. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: All you have done is 
started the process of separation, we are a 
long way from divorce. 


Mis. Campbell: Then there is servicing of 
vacant land. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Again you suggest that 
servicing vacant land should be done by the 
province. You don’t think that would be con- 
sidered as a _ substantial subsidy to the 
builders? 


Mrs. Campbell: When you said there had 
been no suggestion from our party that any 
more moneys should be made available to 
the builders, I pointed to that as a pro- 
gramme that we had requested, nay de- 
manded. I don’t think it’s a major subsidy to 
the builder because I think the builder 
passes on his cost to the consumer, and it is 
a substantial end result to the consumer, not 
to the developer. In the early stages, he gets 
an advantage, I suppose, but that has to be 
passed on to the consumer. You tend some- 
times to talk out of both sides of your mouth. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, you are an expert 
in the field; I bow to your expertise. 


Mrs. Campbell: I don’t know, I thought I 
had made my position clear, notwithstanding 
it seemed to be unpopular in some cases. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I simply asked you a 
question and you have responded to my 
question. I don’t know where I’ve said any- 
thing different. I asked you and you re- 
sponded. 


Mrs. Campbell: I gave you assessment 
policy as another one, and in the matter of 
your own service I spoke to you about the 
fact that this province could eliminate the 
financial burden on municipalities with the 
provision of the social costs of your types of 
procrammes, as other provinces do. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: When you say social 
costs, you are referring specifically to— 
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Mrs. Campbell: Social services. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —social services as op- 
posed to soft services. 


Mrs. Campbell: The libraries and the 
schools are other matters and, goodness 
knows, they are a big cost. If you started 
with the elimination of the costs of social 
services to the local municipalities or the 
regional municipalities, which filter down, I 
would think that might be a very good place 
to start. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are suggesting that 
100 per cent of those costs be picked up by 
the provincial government? 

Mrs. Campbell: No, I don’t suggest that. 
You are forgetting the federal subsidy to the 
programme. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: All right, by the federal 
and provincial governments. 


Mr. Laughren: Mr, Chairman, I must say 
that I agreed with the minister when he was 
talking to Mr, Cunningham about the prob- 
lems of rural sprawl, for lack of a better 
term, I represent a riding which consists 
primarily of small communities and sprawl 
between them—the northern part of it—and 
I end up defending the present system, which 
eally bothers me. 


Mrs. Campbell: It should. 


Mr. Laughren: By which I! say to people, 
no, I don’t agree that you should get a sever- 
ance on your rural property because I sup- 
port tough planning controls, controls on 
land in general, and then see them being 
driven into the hands of the larger devel- 
opers, where the costs are enormous and there 
doesn’t seem to be an alternative. It’s Hob- 
son’s choice. What seems to me to be the 
logical solution is getting back to the old 
municipal land banking. I believe now that 
the federal government has agreed to provide 
funds to the municipalities and the province 
—has it not?—to provide that. I know there 
are problems in land banking and I am not 
suggesting that it is a panacea, but par- 
ticularly in the smaller communities—by 
smaller I mean Sudbury, the Soo, North Bay, 
Timmins, those kind of communities—it 
seems to me that there is a potential for land 
banking. I don’t know about a place the size 
of Toronto, It seems to me that there would 
still be potential, but I feel very strongly 
that it’s— 


Mrs, Campbell: It is too late in Toronto. 
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Mr. Laughren: It could be. 
Mrs. Campbell: We wanted it in 1961. 


Mr. Laughren: ‘There is still potential in 
the north for assembling of land municipally, 
if there is a proper kind of assistance from 
the other levels of government. 

I will never forgive this government—and 
it is not this minister’s fault—for approval of 
that Nanticoke steel complex. I think that 
was a watershed in Ontario and historians 
will look back and say that was one of the 
most serious mistakes of the Davis administra- 
tion, It ties in with the development of 
Ontario, and where you provide housing and 
the availability of land in the different parts 
of the province. 

What triggered it in my mind was the 
m‘nister’s comment that there is all sorts of 
land available that’s not good agricultural 
land but there is nobody there. Well, there 
won't be anybody there either until the direc- 
tion of growth in Ontario is changed and 
changed with some leadership provided by 
the government. I understand there is a 
hesitancy on the part of the government to 
strike out in bold new directions now when 
they feel that they have been slapped at the 
ballot box, but I would urge the minister to— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Zapped at the ballot box. 


Mr. Laughren: —ignore that zapping and 
slapping and get on with some bold new 
programmes, because I think that is what the 
people of Ontario want. I don’t think they 
want more of the same old thing. I think 
that is why you were zapped, not because you 
were doing too much. 

I know that emanating from the various 
government ministers, and the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) himself, is the belief that they were 
doing too much, there was too much govern- 
ment intervention and people didn’t want all 
this, and therefore they are going to draw 
hack. That was very evident in the Treasurer’s 
(Mr. McKeough) comments about the de- 
velopment of Ontario when he tabled his 
reports on “Design for Development.” I think 
he is dead wrong. 

I would like to speak very briefly, if I 
might, on the whole question of the un 
organ:zed communities in northern Ontario. I 
know the minister knows what thev are and 
knows of some of their problems, coming 
from the north himself, 

At the present time, if someone wants to 
build in an unorganized community in nor- 
thern Ontario, unless there is a freeze—a land 
freeze or whole area freeze—imposed by the 
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Ministry of Natural Resources, you just go 
ahead and build. There is nothing to stop 
anyone from building anyplace in northern 
Ontario unless it is either under municipal 
control, or unless there is a contro] order 
that has been imposed by the ministry, and I 
think it is still the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources which imposes that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, it is now the Minister 
of Housing. 


Mr. Laughren: It is? 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: Because the old section 
17 of the Public Lands Act wasn’t that good. 
Your head snapped up in disbelief; did you 
not know that? 


Mr. Laughren; He is surprised that you 
knew. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am surprised that you 
had. to ask the question; you don’t know. 


Mr. Laughren: That is why I am here, to 
find out. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: I thought you had great 
research? You just destroyed the myth. 


Mr. Laughren: No, I do my own. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is in my ministry now, 
and is under the Planning Act. 
[5:15] 


Mr. Laughren: Right now, it seems that 
you either have a complete control order 
which freezes everything or you have people 
doing their thing. I could take you into a 
small community in northern Ontario now 
with about 60 people where there’s no road 
and no hydro yet there are people in the pro- 
cess of subdividing property for development. 
People will be living there year round. 


It’s as you mentioned with the school bus. 
I think you were thinking of being nearer 
built-up areas but this is hundreds of miles 
from anywhere and they’re going to be de- 
manding—as a matter of fact they already are 
—school bus service; a school, perhaps, itself; 
certainly hydro, they’ve always made that de- 
mand. The town is Biscotasi, as you probably 
know. There’s no municipal sewerage, nothing 
in there and yet people are doing it, people 
are building. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Why are they building 
there? 


Mr. Laughren: That’s an interesting ques- 
tion. I've asked them that as well as myself. 
As a matter of fact, ’'m going up there on 
Wednesday to meet with some of the people 
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about that. I think they're going there be- 
cause they want to get away. I think a lot of 
people have some kind of romantic idea about 
remote communities. I think some of them 
truly like the outdoors and want to live there 
and have legitimate appreciation of remote 
communities. I think it’s a mix. 


The problem is that perhaps some of these 
people don’t have children but they'll either 
sell to families with children or they will have 
children; or they will sub-lease to families 
with children. Then the problem gets very 
serious and the pressures ‘which are applied 
to elected members, to government ministries, 
in particular, become really enormous. I don’t 
know how you deal with that. 


I would say that if you're going to—I guess 
what I’m saying is that the government needs 
to come to the realization that there are some 
communities which are viable and are going 
to grow and therefore we have a commitment 
to providing some kind of service to them. 
There are other communities and the govern- 
ment has an obligation to say to the people 
in those communitics—I’m really talking about 
a control order now—“It’s just not possible. 
We can’t provide you with these services.” 


It’s not good enough to say, as someone 
said, that it’s caveat emptor. When they go in 
there they say, “I recognize there are no serv- 
ices and T’ll never want them” but that does 
not work. It simply doesn’t work. 

One possibility, if you’re thinking of com- 
munities which already are there, is they’re 
unorganized. They’re already there but there 
are problems, such as sewers and water, of 
which [I’ve surely got my share in Nickel Belk. 


I think the Ministry of Housing, because of 
its tremendous responsibility in planning, 
should be more concerned with other aspects 
such as sewers and water. I know you can 
say that’s the Ministry of the Environment 
but I don’t think you can separate that. I 
think the Ministry of Housing needs to have 
more input into that and make the point that 
in these communities there are alternative 
solutions to sewage disposal and communal 
water supply, particularly sewage disposal. It 
doesn’t seem to me to make sense to provide 
a 75 per cent subsidy to an organized com- 
munity and a zero subsidy to an unorganized 
community. You are getting back, then, to 
the northern communities bill to provide some 
assistance. 

I don’t think the Ministry of Housing needs 
to sit on its hands and wait for that to hap- 
pen. I think Gogama is a good example. A 
paper company wanted to locate a number of 
houses there for employment purposes and 
the Ministry of Housing said, “Sorry, we can’t 
give you any permits there because the water 
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table is polluted.” Of course it is; very badly 
polluted and there’s no communal water sup- 
ply for the majority of the town. 


We have a case in which that company is 
going to locate its people in an even more 
remote area than that, near the community 
of Shining Tree or Westree. I think that’s a 
mistake. I think there was an opportunity to 
create a development near a built-up com- 
munity with some existing services and to 
provide a subsidy to that community in the 
form of either holding tanks or one of the 
several new developments now in sewage 
disposal. The Ministry of Housing should 
be looking at alternatives because of the 
ministry’s role in improving development. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In the case of that com- 
munity, even the ground water is polluted. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s terrible. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The holding tank or 
some other form really was not very practical 
in that ‘case because the ground water was 
already polluted. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, it wouldn’t solve the 
problem with the water supply because that 
has to be communal. I don’t know what 
more could be done to the water supply, the 
existing water table. It’s polluted by about 
three or four different sources and I think 
it’s irretrievable. The point I’m trying to 
make in a roundabout way is that the Min- 
istry of Housing needs to take a look at the 
small unorganized communities and how 
they deal with them in terms of the provi- 
sion of services to existing communities. 
That’s the first problem. 


Secondly, what do you do with the small 
unorganized communities that threaten—and 
I use that word advisedly—to expand? That’s 
a very serious problem, particularly as time 
goes on. You're going to have people retiring 
in those communities. I don’t know whether 
you have anybody in your ministry who has 
done any work on that, but I think somebody 
should be doing something on it because 
the problem is going to get worse and not 
better. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is no question that 
there is a major concern there, Floyd, when 
you get into the areas of northeastern and 
northwestern Ontario. It is a real problem, 
a great problem. We’ve got what I hope 
might be an experiment that might show some 
results in an area that involves the problem 
just north of the city of Sault Ste. Marie. 


Mr. Laughren: Soo north? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Bud Wildman’s riding, 
where we have put into effect a planning 


board— 
Mr. Laughren: Is that Soo north? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes—to get an official 
plan on to that land. 


Mr. Laughren: It’s unorganized? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s unorganized but 
the people are working together. They are 
concerned. They want to get some sort of 
planning as a result of starting that sort of 
planning board. It started out as an advisory 
committee and it is now made into a full- 
fledged board. The people who before fought 
like they do in most small communities just 
let it go. Now theyre more conscious of 
the need for some good planning. The difh- 
culty I have with the unorganized areas is 
the severances of land and the ‘building on 
lots, even where I have the orders on them, 
quite frankly. 

Our colleagues are coming to us and saying: 
“Look, Mr. Smith wants to build a house out 
here and you should be agreeing to this and 
lifting the freeze or amending the order so 
that he can build that house.” It becomes 
the first priority. “I’ve got to build that guy’s 
house because he’s living in something very 
substandard somewhere else but he can build 
something substantial out there and move 
in.” You're really torn between them. I 
think the member himself who comes to see 
me, who may be a colleague of yours who 
philosophically agrees with what you are 
saying, but he’s got the trade-off. 


Mr. Laughren: I agree. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s a real decision you 
have to make. Do you say no to this guy 
and leave him living in something substandard 
somewhere else? Or do you say, “Yes, you 
can have your severance to go out and 
build”? It’s a major problem in those areas. 
I don't now how you're going to overcome 
that without a total zoning bylaw with the 
whole board. 


Mr. Laughren: One of the spoils of victory, 
of course, is responsibility. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s even one of the 
spoils of being in opposition. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s why I’m saying to 
you today that you’ve got to do something 
about it. It’s politically expedient to let things 
go on the way they are and it’s ridiculous, 
as an opposition member who could capi- 
talize on saying to you, “Let it go and let 


these people develop,” that I’m having to 
say to you; “Do something about it.” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If you take a look at 
the zoning orders that I’ve got on around 
this province right now you would have to 
think that I was taking a lead from your 
advice. 


Mr. Laughren: No, I wouldn’t. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You don’t think there 
are enough zoning orders on now? 


Mr. Laughren: I think that there is an 
incredible amount of sloppy development 
going on in northeastern Ontario. I don’t see 
you doing anything about it—nothing. Tell 
me what you're doing about Biscotasi then. 
I don’t expect you to know about every little 
community in the north but, all right— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can tell you what is 
being done. 


Mr. Laughren: —I’m using it as an ex- 
ample. I’m sure there are others where devel- 
opment is occurring and there is no leadership 
being provided by your ministry. It’s not just 
that either. It’s the small existing unor- 
ganized communities of 500 and 600 people. 
Biscotasi has 50 or 60 people, but in the 
larger ones. How many are in Soo north— 
1,000? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, it’s probably 3,000. 
Mr. Laughren: That many? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s a huge piece of real 
estate in Soo north. It goes for 90 miles, but 
in the immediate area which we are con- 
cerned with there are probably 1,000 to 
1,500 in that area. 


Mr. Laughren: One beginning would be 
for you to convince your cabinet colleagues 
to proceed with that former Bill 102 or some 
variation in that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In an area like the Soo 
north, which I am very familiar with, the real 
answer to it as far as I am concerned is 
municipal status. I suggest to you again, 
would it be to all of our advantages—and 
I am talking about for the good of the 
province—if we did, in fact, take large areas 
in these unorganized regions where we do 
have small pockets of population and smail 
industries, saw mills and what have you, 
and in fact put a boundary around them 
and make them inito a township and give 
them municipal structure? Would that be en 
advantage? If so, I am not averse to giving 
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that a lot of serious consideration. It may be 
the answer, 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, I think there are two 
ways you run into trouble there: One is the 
resistance at the local level and the other is 
the funding problem, because there is no 
assessment in those communities, or very 
little assessment. I don’t know about True— 
Soo north; “True North” is a radical news- 
paper in the north, Ontario’s fastest-growing 
newspaper; it just slipped out. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Are you an editor? 


Mr. Laughren: No, I provide some right- 
wing balance to it; to its editorial policy at 
least. 


Iion. Mr. Rhodes: I have got to see that. 
Mr. Laughren: I must send you a copy. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First, I agree with you 
that there is real local resistance to it because 
they immediately envision their taxes going 
up. 


Mr. Laughren: And they are right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Second is the lack of 
assessment. But I think your colleague to 
your left, the hon. member for Cornwall (Mr. 
Samis), can tell you that in eastern Ontario 
there are a lot of areas where you have very 
low assessment but they are organized as 
townships and they are making some progress, 
not as much as they'd like, but they are 
making some as an organized municipality 
made up of a number of small communities. 


Mr. Laughren: Are they newly-organized 
or are they old? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, they have been 
organized for aeons. They are not new. But 
they are getting along and they are getting 
grants—in some cases highway grants up to 
85 per cent, development roads at 100 per 
cent. 


Mr. Laughren: But what I was tnying to 
say was that you didn’t have to go to that. 
That’s where Bill 102 had some good points 
to it in that it didn’t go the full way to 
municipal organization, but, nevertheless, it 
gave them access to grants. That caused 
some vibrations in those communities too 
because it didn’t provide any kind of guaran- 
teed level of services, They didn’t see any 
benefits to themselves. I think that has to be 
suilt in in order to overcome that local 
resistance, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Did you also have to 
overcome the local resistance to paying any 
more? 


Mr. Laughren: Absolutely. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There isn’t a soul in 
the world who, if you want to offer them 
more for nothing, won't take it. In many 
cases in these unorganized areas people have 
gone out there for the express purpose of 
getting away from the larger communities 
where they were paying taxes. They go and 
locate out there. We have townships all over 
that were eventually amalgamated into 
municipalities—the Sudbury area is a good 
one, People moved outside to get away from 
these high costs and when they got out there 
they wanted all the services, provided they 
didn’t have to pay for them. When you go 
into those communities and say, “Look, we 
are going to put in this sort of service but 
it will cost you so many dollars,” it’s “Go 
away.” I don’t know how you are going to 
overcome that local resistance. 


Mr. Laughren: I think there is only one 
way. That is to bring in a bill like Bill 102 
that does not make it expensive for them to 
administer their own affairs and gives them 
access—not something for nothinig—but gives 
them access to the kind of provincial and 
federal funding that is not now available to 
them and is available to organized com- 
munities. If they choose not to take it up 
because of the local portion that they 
would have to bear that is their decision, 
but at least give them the opportunity to 
do it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Would we then not be 
fostering the development of what would 
become bedroom communities? 


Mr. Laughren: First of all, you are the 
only minister I know who asks more questions 
than he answers, but I think that I am talking 
about communities that are further away. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I thought you came 
here to share in some of the responses. 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, but it is an unequal 
sharing. I am talking about communities that 
are further away. What is Biscotasing bed- 
room to? What is Gogama bedroom to? Soo 
north might be, perhaps, but not these un- 
organized communities that I am talking 
about. I know you would like to respond 
with another question but if you could 
address yourself to the questions and try to 
answer them I) would be most appreciative. 


[5:20] 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think I can give 
you an answer off the top as to how you are 
going to solve all the problems in the un- 
organized territories. 


Mr. Laughren: I didn’t ask you that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Perhaps I may have the 
same problem as you have—that I really don’t 
know, because I have some questions about 
it too. 


Mr. Laughren: Would you tell me is there 
any indication the government will be bring- 
ing in any kind of bill to deal with the un- 
organized communities? 


Hon. Myr. Rhodes: I haven’t dealt with 
Bill 102, as you know. It is not one that I 
was involved with. I don’t think we have 
any legislation in the books now to deal 
with this. 


Mr. Laughren: I don’t mean this ministry. 
I mean the other ministries. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think there is 
anything in the offing at this time. 


Mr. Laughren: That’s sad. The bill was 
there and it did raise people’s expectations 
in the small communities, and now you are 
saying “nothing.” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think as the deputy 
minister has just said to me, about the 
closest we would get to it in this ministry 
would be through the Planning Act review, 
which hopefully is going to give us some 
recommendations on these problems. You 
laugh, but I— 


Mr. Laughren: Yes, I do laugh about these 
reviews. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —I haven’t heard you 
come up with anything constructive either. 


Mr. Laughren: Don’t give me that. You 
had Bill 102 which you actually tabled in 
the Legislature. The Treasurer (Mr. Mc- 
Keough) sent some of his people across all 
of northern Ontario and held public meetings 
in all of these small communities to discuss 
Bill 162 and have local input into the forma- 
tion of the legislation Then what happens? 
You drop it completely. 


You ask why am I laughing at the review? 
That’s why I’m laughing, because we have 
been through that process once about the 
problems of the unorganized, and nothing 
came of it. That’s why I’m laughing. Tf you 
want to talk about the Planning Act review 
for Toronto or Sudbury or Sault Ste. Marie, 


fine, go head and have your review. But it 
is not applicable to the unorganized com- 
munities in the north. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Rhodes: Wait a minute, I think 
you are wrong. I think it will have some 
application. 


Mr. Laughren: I would like to be proven 
wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I will make a sincere 
effort to do that. 


Mr. Laughren: Please do. That would be 
refreshing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You have been wrong 
many times. Let me find out the status of 
what was Bill 102. I may have something 
for you here when we come back. 


Mr. Kerrio: The comments that I might 
have are in regard to the particular plans 
that are rather directed by what is in place 
in some municipalities. While we are con- 
sidering the direction that we might put 
into effect with planning, I am wondering 
how much commitment we already have in 
some areas, in regard to commitments of 
services that have been sized for quite a 
good deal of development in specific areas. 
While we are thinking in terms of alternate 
planning to get people off farm land and 
place housing in places where the land isn’t 
as good, specifically I am drawing my area 
into the picture, at Niagara. 

I see a great deal of money being spent 
on Shriner’s Creek area which is a specific 
area but covers a good deal of area to be 
developed. A good deal of money has been 
spent in the initial research and subsequently 
probably a good deal of money will be spent 
in that area. That makes a commitment that 
looks to me as if it would be good for the 
next 25 years. While we talk about planning 
at some levels, things have been put into 
place that would negate some planning we 
might be doing now and would try to take 
us in different directions. 


I am suggesting to you we may very well 
be doing exercises in futility in some areas, 
that we have at very localized levels done 
planning. I wonder how aware the ministry 
and people at that level are as to the com- 
mitment that has been made and for how 
far along. I have just a couple of other areas 
I would like to touch on but I would like you 
to comment on that frst. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let me touch on that 
first. If I understand—and please tell me if 
I have misunderstood vou—you are referring 
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to servicing that may already be in the 
ground, to service a particular area that 
might be at odds with what planning is now 
intended to go on. 


Mr. Kerrio: More or less. We may be sized 
to continue in that direction and if we want 
to go in another direction, we have already 
got money committed. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Of course, that is per- 
haps one of the problems, as I see it, in 
some of these areas where we are trying to 
plan by servicing. We put the servicing in 
and then, obviously, that is going to dictate 
what is going to happen on either side of 
that pipe. I don’t think it is necessarily good 
to do it that way. On the other hand, if there 
is an area in which you are going to be 
doing servicing today, gosh knows, if you 
have been involved in municipal life at all, 
or observing it, one of the great criticisms of 
municipal governments, and others, is, “Well 
when you dug the hole why didn’t you do it 
right the first time?’ Or “Why did you dig it 
up and put in a small pipe then come back 
two years later and dig it up again and put 
in a big oneP You are wasting our money.” 
Your municipal engineer for one, Environ- 
ment I guess for another, feel that if we are 
going to go in there and spend the money 
to put in a pipe we might just as well put 
in a good big one right now, because obvi- 
ously this area is going to expand. I think 
that is what happens. 


Mr. Kerrio: I am not suggesting that they 
are not doing that; I am suggesting that in 
places where they are it leaves us committed 
to that area. I see in my area, and we have 
a heavy clay area that certainly couldn’t be 
considered viable farm land. I am afraid that 
by the look of our commitment down there 
we have committed ourselves to going where 
the good class 1 and 2 farm land is. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think that will prob- 
ably be turned around. 


Mr. Kerrio: It is next to impossible to turn 
it around if, in fact, we have done the 
amount of study and put the kind of money 
in there to advance the drains and things to 
the extent that they have gone. We, in fact, 
do not have any alternatives now but maybe 
to follow that route. I am suggesting that the 
cost of land is driven up too, when they are 
committed to specific areas. 


Fion. Mr. Rhodes: Certainly. 


Mr. Kerrio: The areas that should be built 
on now—I am a little disturbed that we are 


not going in the right direction because of 
commitments that were made, not at this 
ministry, at other levels. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You are talking now 
about the local planning process? 


Mr. Kerrio: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: How long ago was this 
all done? 


Mr. Kerrio: I think it is in the process even 
now. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think the official plan 
is in the process of being put together for 
the Niagara region. 


Mr. Kerrio: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Surely there wouldn't 
be anything carried out by one arm of the 
municipal government until such time as the 
official plan is complete? 


Mr. Kerrio: The fact that concerns me is 
that some of this has been done two and 
three years back. It is obvious if you don't 
plan for 10 or 12 or 15 years ahead the 
services won’t be there; the trunks and the 
heavy services. I am only suggesting that the 
longer we wait to bring in and implement 
plans the more committed we are getting in 
individual jurisdictions. I see in our area that 
we are, in fact, developing for housing viable 
farm land that possibly should have been set 
aside and gone in other directions. That is 
of grave concern to me. 

The other area I would like to mention is— 
and, of course, there are many different views 
of this particular aspect of housing—I have to 
take a different view of the private sector 
providing housing. I don't think until any- 
one has had a fair chance to provide any 
particular service or commodity to our prov- 
ince that they could be criticized for not 
providing it. I think the fact that obstacles 
were placed in the way of the private sector, 
or possibly obstacles were not removed—I 
would leave it for you to discern which—the 
immediate response by some individuals that 
we go to the government to provide it be- 
cause the private sector has failed is some- 
thing that goes a bit against my grain. I 
don’t think the private sector has had the 
opportunity in many instances to provide low- 
priced housing, because of the objections of 
municipalities and the cost of land and the 
other problems that have existed in that field. 
I would like to go on record and say that, 
because I am still convinced that where good 
competition exists there still is a real, viable 
answer to social housing. 
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Hon, Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know whether 
that’s a fair assessment, either, in total. Go 
back 15 years, and you will find that at that 
time there were very few of the smaller 
houses being built. Most of them went into 
the larger square footage, or the larger lots. 
This was a trend. People had the money. 
They could afford the houses and were buy- 
ing them. The mortgage interest rates were 
much lower, so they were prepared to take 


bigger mortgages because the payments 
weren't that difficult to make. 
People were demanding those larger 


houses, and that’s what the private sector 
met. The market was there. They went out 
end built the houses that people wanted. But 
the same house and lot that you could buy 
15 years ago for $18,000, you know what it 
is going to cost you today to get exactly the 
same house and the same size of property. 
Builders were meeting the market and people 
weren't really interested in buying or building 
the smaller homes on the smaller lots in most 
communities. 

The planning process at that time too, as I 
recall it, seemed to say that the ideal way to 
put a subdivision in was on lots with a 60 ft 
frontage and 120 to 160 ft deep; and the 
ideal home on that was a three-bedroom brick 
bungalow. That was the ideal. Everybody did 
that and in every place you saw a subdivision, 
it was all uniform. You know, if you went 
home tight some night, you might get in the 
wrong house. 


Mr. Shore: You noticed that, did you? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That’s right—in London. 
That was the trend. Nobody was interested 
in building those smaller houses. I don’t think 
you could fault the private sector for putting 
up the product that was salable. You said 
they never had a chance to build smaller 
ones. They could have built them, but I just 
don’t think they would have sold them. 


Mr. Kerrio: At this juncture, we are now 
si¢gesting what the public wants. It is some- 
times a long way from what they demand. 
What they need is what we should hopefully 
provide for them, and whether they will ac- 
cept it or not, I don’t know. 

If I may draw a little parallel, while I am 
on that subject. The US has gone back to all 
these big cars in the face of a society faced 
with difficult times caused by an energy crisis. 
T am a little afraid about that particular prob- 
lem that exists in our society today. People, 
for some reason, reach beyond what they 
might conceivably well afford. I am suggest- 
ing that on the first go-around, the private 
sector—I don’t want to see them lose the ini- 


tiative and the ability they have to provide in 
our society— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Should we then take a 
direction that was suggested earlier in the 
discussion here? When a new subdivision is 
coming into being, should we require that in 
that subdivision there be a requirement that, 
although there may be larger houses in the 
higher price range, that we also require that 
there be houses in the moderate price range 
and houses in the lower price range—that 
there be a total mix? 


Mr. Kerrio: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
quirement? 


Should that be a re- 


Mr. Kerrio: Yes, I would suggest that that’s 
a good alternative to the— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Should we, in fact, say 
to municipalities: “No, we won’t approve the 
subdivision that you have put in for draft ap- 
proval unless you are prepared to say that in 
that subdivision will be ithis mix of housing”? 


Mr. Shore: They will be happy when you 
say that to them, probably. 


Mr. Kerrio: I would encourage that. I 
would encourage that type of development 
and the assessment of it by the ministry, yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We are doing it to a 
degree now under our OHAP agreements. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are you in favour of it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, we are doing it. I 
think the mix is ideal. I always have said 
that. I think it should be a mix in lot sizes, as 
well. The ideal is to have a mix in the com- 
munity, of having assisted housing of any 
kind built into the area so there’s a better 
mix. 


Mr. Cassidy: I am just worried about the 
Socratic dialogue—that the questions are all 
coming from you to the critics. That’s some- 
thing. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would like to find out 
if some of ithe things we are doing have any 
support. 


Mr. Kerrio: I don’t object, Mr. Minister. I 


don’t object to that. I am an optimistic fel- 
low. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We are doing those 
things now, and yet I get the impression that 
nobody knows it. 


Mr. Cassidy: I don’t disagree with it, Mr. 
Minister. I think if you can find support from 
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the opposition parties, maybe you could 
knock a few heads together, either in the in- 
dustry or among the municipalities. 


[5:45] 


Mr. Hall: I don’t mind your questions, Mr. 
Rhodes. It’s good practice for the future as 
far as I’m concerned. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: At least you have made 
one concession. You expect me to be back. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you finished? 
Mr. McNeil: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Makarchuk. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Minister, I just don’t 
know where to start. 


Mr. Shore: Start at the end. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I have a feeling that 
youre a nice guy and everything else but 
youre going to go exactly the same way as 
the other ‘Housing Ministers. The reason I 
say that is that what you're doing right now 
is not so much different from what you’ve 
been doing for a long time. You haven’t been 
producing various types of housing at a price 
people can afford. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Hold on right there. You 
have to understand, and it’s got to be made 
known in this province, that I don’t provide 
housing. The ministry doesn’t provide hous- 
ing, unless we're going to go into a total pro- 
gramme that nothing will be built in this 
province unless it’s built by the government. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, I don’t buy that. 
You're charged with the responsibility to en- 
sure that there is an adequate level of housing 
for the people of this province. That I think 
is one responsibility that you will admit to. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We have a responsibility 
to facilitate building new housing. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The argument is how you 
go about doing it. That is where we have the 
differences. Nobody’s advocating that the 
only people that are going to build houses 
in this province is the government. But I 
think you have to realize certain facts. 


It amazes me to sit here and listen to views 
that it takes two years to get a subdivision 
through, and so on. I’m not the one to defend 
your ministry but that’s a lot of crap and you 
know it, too. 

But there is this myth floating around—I’ve 
said this before here—the myth that all that 
really matters is if you guys at the Ministry 
of Housing and Environment and other agen- 


cies and some of the municipalities just per- 
mit the developers to do all the things they 
have to do, theyre going to build the hous- 
ing. That’s a lot of nonsense. You know it and 
I think the people here should start realizing 
these things. Let’s get away from that myth. 


I think you’ve watched the process: A de- 
veloper has a lot of lots sitting beside him, 
and he’s putting them on the market at a rate 
that will give him a nice cash flow, taking 
into account his writeoffs and so on so that 
he doesn’t pay too much tax. He'll come and 
he'll barter with the local planning boards 
and so on about the high density and various 
other things not sound environmentally. Of 
course, they generally get turned down by 
the local people and they get turned down 
over here. But as soon as he reaches the level 
where she’s running out of land, his sub- 
divisions seem to fit in almost automatically 
with what the municipality, the Environment 
people, and you people desire. It’s amazing. 


I also think there are certain make-work 
projects for the consultants. It’s always to 
their advantage to drag it out. Every time 
they appear at the planning board not quite 
everything is right, so the next meeting is in 
two weeks. You make another trip down and 
you sit with the planning board again. There’s 
another bill submitted and, of course, we 
have to go to Toronto, we've got to talk to 
the mayor, then we've got to go to the re- 
gional planning or the county planning board 
and that’s another bill. So help me, I think 
these jokers have conned the developers to 
the extent that it ensures their economic via- 
bility. 

But the only way youre going to resolve 
this thing—and where I think youve falling 
down—is your entrenchment on land assem- 
bly, on land banking, on developing these 
lands and putting these lands on stream. 
There’s good evidence, like the Spurr report 
—and, as an example, Brantford, where we 
tried to put land on the market, where the 
developers were sitting on their remaining 
lots. In this case they had 8,000 potential lots 
for construction and there’s nothing to per- 
suade them to start putting that land on the 
market until such time as there is another 
agency. 

The only agency available right now is the 
agency of the government. It should go in 
there and say, “Look, we're really serious 
about housing and we really want to get this 
land on the market.” You could go into the 
standards—the standards you've got in this 
thing are good, except that what you've done 
here about urban development standards is 
you've just assumed that nothing can be done 
about land costs. 
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But even with your minimal standards, you 
find the difference in land costs is really neg- 
ligible in terms of the total price that you're 
paying. But if you started developing the 
parcels of land that you have, and if you 
started planning ahead into the future in 
terms of acquiring parcels of land and bank- 
ing the land, I would have a feeling that you 
were going to resolve the housing problem. 
In the first place you would start to put hous- 
ing on the market at a price that people can 
afford. 

You know, Mr. Minister, there is no short- 
tage of housing. As I said to yow earlier, if 
you have $60,000 or $70,000 these days, you 
can buy all the housing you need, It is just 
that about 80 per cent of the people do not 
have that kind of money to buy housing. It’s 
amazing that on one hand we have this 
argument that we can’t build houses, yet we 
can build the expensive houses but not the 
other kind of housing. What kind of non- 
sense is that? 

But getting back to the trend of thought 
I am trying to get across to you, Mr. Minister, 
if you seriously tell the real estate industry 
that we are going to go into housing, that 
we are going to start putting land on the 
market at cost, I think that a lot of them 
will realize they can’t afford to sit on some 
of this land. They are going to start realizing 
that perhaps they will have to change their 
standards; that they may have to adjust 
their densities; that they may have to adjust 
or conform to certain environmental require- 
ments; and certainly they will have to settle 
for a lot less profit. Then they too will put 
the'r land on the market, but up to this point 
there is really nothing to persuade them to 
do that, 

As long as you continue, as I said earlier, 
to do things in the way you have been doing 
tnem, you are not going to cope with the 
housing problem. And you are going to go 
the way of the other ministers; that might 
give you more time to go to Cuba, Mr. Minis- 
ter, but I have a feeling that’s the way you 
are going to go, The load will be dumped 
on your back; the housing problem is not 
going away, it’s getting more serious, Some- 
body will have to take the blame, and you 
will be one of the people whom the finger 
w'll be pointed at; and people will say, “This 
men didn’t resolve the situation.” I would 
like to hear your comments, 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I just want to make a 
quick comment, You mentioned the Spurr 
report, and it’s interesting that you talked 
about consultants, 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The Spurr report makes 
certain statements concerning landbanking. 
It says: 

Government landbanking can achieve, to 
varying degrees, the following objectives: 
Reduce consumer prices of land; generate 
profits for governments; control expansion 
in support of planning goals; and provide 
land for social needs. 


It goes on to expand on the advantages of 
public landbanking. 

(It would reduce the near-monopolistic 
powers of a few large developers and 
release private capital for more productive 
investment to be financed through a revolv- 
ing fund. 

That’s Spurr. Then you look at what was said 
by a gentleman called Derkowski, who broke 
all the components of housing costs into 10 
major areas and described subdivision plan 
approval. 

The key determinant of the price of 
land is the supply of building lots. The 
most powerful force driving up lot prices 
is various restrictions on the volume of 
land development. There is a strong cor- 
relation between lot prices and the degree 
of complexity of the development control 
system. 

The system of financing of services by 
local improvement taxes appear to work 
well in Quebec and results in an abundant 
supply of low-priced lots without undue 
stress on municipal finances. The presence 
or absence of public landbanking is not in 
itself a determinant of lot prices. 


Here you have two supposedly competent 
consultants, who for the most part are going 
off in different directions. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am not sure who Der- 
kowski is. Who hired him? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I know who hired him. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Was it the Urban De- 
velopment Institute? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Yes? Well, naturally. I 
have another report produced by the Urban 
Development Institute and reading from their 
own report, they say that up to 1978-1980 
they had space for 8,044 housing units in the 
Brantford area. In other words, services are 
available or committed for these areas. And 
yet in Brantford we were ‘No. 9 in terms of 
the cost of housing; our utilization per year 
was only about 400, 500 or 600 at that time. 
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The lots were there, the services were there, 
but that in no way helped to lower the 
prices; the reason is that in this case they 
were controlled by two major developers. 
That’s the one point. 

Of course, the other point, as Spurr points 
out, you take Red Deer, Prince George, Ed- 
monton, Saskatoon, where there was public 
landbanking and the effects that it has on 
the prices of lots and the price of housing. 
Take Edmonton, where eventually the city 
stopped being involved in the public housing 
market and the costs immediately started to 
rise. 

Or, you have the example of Regina and 
Saskatoon, where both were allowed the 
opportunity to be involved in public land- 
banking. One took the responsibility and the 
other one more or less sat back. Look at 
the difference in housing costs between those 
two very similar communities. 


Mr. Minister, I really don’t know. This 
concerns me. What is it within your depart- 
ment? Where is the reluctance? Do you feel 
that kind of an obligation to the real estate 
industry or what prevents you from moving 
in that direction? 

Despite all the suggestions of social hous- 
ing, little bits here and there, you throw 
little crumbs to people. You are not really 
going to attack the problem until you get 
in there yourselves. You don’t have to build 
it. The guy who is building houses right now 
will be happy as hell to be able to pick up 
some land and go ahead and build the homes; 
they are crying for it. But right now what 
happens? The speculators who have the homes 
also control the builders. They decide where 
it goes, in fact. They operate their own 
building operation. It is a nice corporate 
hookup and if you lose money on one you 
put it in the other and you level off and you 
come out beautifully as far as the taxes go. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You know we are putting 
some money into landbanking— 


Mr. Makarchuk: You are following the 
Henderson report, as I understand it. Last 
year when we questioned you you said you 
were cutting back on landbanking this year. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, but we are putting 
money into the hands of municipalities for 
their landbanking purposes. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I worry about that. The 
municipalities are very close to the developers 
and in many cases you find they are one and 
the same people. When the local developers 
see that there is a threat to their holdings in 
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terms of public landbanking or that even- 
tually these would be developed and put on 
the market at cost, they get very uptight. 
Local council members generally back off, 
in fact. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But the very municipal- 
ities that Spurr mentioned are landbanking 
in those communities — Red Deer, Prince 
George, those are municipalities. Are you 
suggesting that the municipal councillors in 
those communities are not as dishonourable 
as they are in Ontario? 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, I am suggesting that 
some communities in Ontario have municipal 
councils that will go ahead and do it. I 
think that the municipality of Toronto would 
be anxious to have the opportunity and I am 
sure you will find other municipalities. I 
also know in my own case, the Brantford 
city council, when the local Urban Develop- 
ment Institute came down hard—I don’t know 
what the arrangement was but they cer- 
tainly backed off on what they agreed 
earlier. 


Agreed, they should be given the oppor- 
tunity to go ahead into this thing. But that 
doesn’t necessarily remove the obligation on 
you to go ahead as well. Ordinarily one 
would like to see this kind of thing decided 
at the local level. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I will give them the op- 
portunity to do that, but because they are 
not making the decisions at the local level, or 
because they are being servants, or they are 
individuals prostrate before the local specu- 
lators, I think the province has the respon- 
sibility to move in and try to do it. 


We get into some of these other arguments 
where you say the councils get uptight. One 
of the reasons for new developments going 
in is the fact that the people who have 
housing there have so damn much invested 
in that housing. At least one-third, probably 
one-half in many cases of their income is 
going to pay for this housing. If there is 
anything real or possibly potential, any kind 
of a threat to what they have got tied up— 
in other words, if you come along we will 
say we want an OHC development or some- 
thing which immediately conjures up in 
their minds all sorts of visions of how the 
thing will be depreciated, whether it does or 
not—they get very uptight because they have 
a lot of money tied up in there. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But that is not correct. 
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Mr. Makarchuk: But, it is. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is not. 
Mr. Makarchuk: All right. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If you are talking about 
today’s subdivision—a new subdivision being 
built today—you would be correct. But, my 
friend, you know and I know, that in your 
community and mine and everyone’s here, 
there are a great many homes that have been 
built within the last 20 years in the more 
developed and built-up areas, where if you 
attempt to go in and put in even a new 
subdivision where people are paying a heck 
of a lot less than one-third—the amounts of 
money they are paying are minimal because 
they’re on the old mortgage rates at the 
old prices of 15 years ago. You try and put 
something in those communities. Why? Be- 
cause they see the value of their land going 
down with what’s been happening in the 
market. They see a house they paid $20,000 
for now worth $80,000 and they say they 
want it to stay at $80,000. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s not quite true. 
Even in Brantford, as an example, where 
you put in a subdivision, we sat down with 
the people. We called a meeting and I was 


there and your people were there. We ironed 
it out. They went off happy and went along 
with the subdivision. In fact, they with- 
drew—pardon? 


Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Is the committee in favour 
of meeting at 2 o’clock Wednesday? 


Mr. Cassidy: Can we have a word about 
that, Mr. Chairman? I think the critics, Mr. 
Hall and I, have made a point of adjusting 
our schedules so that we will be here. I am 
normally out of town on Fridays, for ex- 
ample. I would just ask the minister—surely 
Kingston can wait? You'll simply have to say 
to them that you're sorry, your estimates are 
up and you have to be here. We have a 
problem because there are only 75 days for 
estimates and if the minister is absent, as 
you were last week, that is a day lost which 
we can’t retrieve. 'We can’t get that day back, 
the way the estimates system works, because 
that day counted regardless of the fact that 
nobody was sitting to consider estimates on 
that day. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee will meet 
on Wednesday at 2 o'clock. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:08 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: The Chairman 
quorum. 

Just one submission to the committee. I 
recommend, unless there are objections from 
any quarter, that we do sit on Thursday 
afternoon and Thursday evening if it is pos- 
sible to do so. There’s still conflict on Tues- 
day, so well leave Tuesday aside for the 
time being. If everybody finds that satisfac- 
tory, we will advance to the estimates and 


we will go ahead. 


sees a 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Are we not going to sit 
tomorrow evening? 


Mr. Chairman: I see no reason why not. 
The House is sitting. Here’s the problem: 
We have not been sitting on Tuesdays be- 
cause of the conflict on our committee here. 
For this week I submit we will not sit on 
Tuesday, but we will get the extra day in on 
Thursday and then we'll see how things 
stand at the end of the week and then move 
into it next week. Will that be all right? 


Hon. J. R. Smith; Mr. Chairman, there was 
a question raised last week by Ms. Sandeman 
of Peterborough on classified staff. The figures 
quoted by Ms. Sandeman were for the num- 
ber of unclassified staff employed by the min- 
istry as of Feb. 28, 1975. She indicated we 
had full-time 242; part-time 900; totalling 
1,142. Effective March 31, 1976 we have 
full-time 306; part-time 1,161; total 1,467. 
Twenty-five have been absorbed by the com- 
plement provided on April 1. This effectively 
reduces the total full-time to about 280. 


Mr. Chairman: We are on vote 1402 un- 
less there are some questions arising out of 
that. 


On vote 1402: 


Monpay, May 8, 1976 


Mr. Breaugh: I still don’t have my cur- 
riculum for staff training. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any outlines of 
the curriculum? Vote 1402, then, rehabilita- 
tion of adult offenders programme. We'll take 
it item by item I guess. Item 1, general ad- 
ministration. Is item 1 agreed toP Agreed. 


On item 2, care, treatment and training of 
adult offenders. 


Ms. Sandeman: I would like to take time 
to look at each category of adult institution, 
but I don’t think we have the time to do 
that; I wish we did. There are a couple of 
things I’d like to start by focusing on, and 
maybe if the discussion goes on we will cover 
all adult institutions. 


Mr. Chairman: Pardon me, you are free to 
range over as much as you wish. 


Ms. Sandeman: I know, it’s just that I 
know the minister has an important engage- 
ment on June 12 and I am cognizant of the 
fact we shouldn’t keep him from that. Maybe 
he would like to come back on June 138. 

The minister made a speech—one of many— 
to the St. Leonard Society last October. Dur- 
ing that speech he said: 

We ought not to be spending public 
money merely to set up processing plants 
for the production of resentful, demoral- 
ized, determined and ever more skilled 
lawbreakers. Only by restoring in the of- 
fender a sense of self-worth can we break 
the cycle, and unless we do there can only 
be more victims. 


I think that is an admirable statement. I just 
wish we could carry through with that and, 
somehow or other, make that kind of state- 
ment apply to what we are doing, particularly 
in Millbrook, which is an institution which 
concerns me at the moment, I think, more 
than any other in the province. 

I believe what we are producing at Mill- 
brook are resentful, demoralized, determined 
and ever more skilled lawbreakers. I think 
part of the reason we are doing that is the 
physical setup of Millbrook and what goes 
on within the building. We are feeding into 
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the unproductivity of Millbrook by assessing 
a certain percentage of our offenders as being 
dangerous, unmanageable, hopeless and send- 
ing them to Millbrook, really, as a holding 
tank. Whatever we may say about it being 
possible to get out of Millbrook, very few in- 
mates find it possible for reasons which I’d 
like to go into. 


The British penal system for some time 
followed the Millbrook system in that they 
held their most difficult offenders together in 
one place. About three or four years ago the 
Home Office in Britain began to realize that 
this was totally unproductive. Robert Carr, 
who was then the Home Secretary in Britain, 
made a very interesting statement as to why 
he felt the British penal system should: get 
away from the system of holding all the so- 
called violent, unmanageable, dangerous 
people in one place. He said that improve- 
ments must be made in that system and that 
he recognized that difficult prisoners must 
be held in a secure and orderly fashion for 
the protection of the public and to ensure 
that prison staff should have conditions pro- 
viding the greatest possible safety and sup- 
port in their task. 

I think we would all agree with that. He 
came to several conclusions and I think I 
can’t do better than quote them, because 
they seem to me so right in the context of 
what we see at Millbrook. He said, and this 
is just part of his argument: 


‘To put all troublesome or dangerous 
‘prisoners in one prison would be to create 
a time bomb and a constant danger to the 
staff who had to deal with them. The like- 
lihood of violence and breakdown would 
be very high, for most of the prisoners 
would, by definition, be violent, disruptive 
and manipulative. A special prison for the 
troublemakers must inevitably be seen as 
the end of the road for the prisoners in it, 
and it would be difficult to prevent the 
‘dominant atmosphere being repressive if 
the prisoners were seen as beyond the hope 
of treatment. 


From this flow a number of other in- 
escapable, practical problems, There would 
be massive control and safety problems. 

_ First because there would be nowhere. to 
move troublemakers on to, however vio- 
lent and disruptive their behaviour; and 
secondly because the absence of facilities 
for movement, for progress in treatment 
within the establishment, would in itself 

_ create control problems. Staff would be 
likely to feel just as trapped in the situation 
as the prisoners. There can be little real 
scope for treatment in a situation where, 


by definition, the men were exclusively 
whom everyone else had found impossible 
to deal with or to make an impression on. 
The job satisfaction would be minimal. 


I think by allowing Millbrook to continue 
we've fallen into the traps which Mr, Carr 
outlined in that speech. 

[3:15] 

I think we would all agree there are some 
inmates within the Ontario prison system who 
must be confined in a maximum security 
institution for the protection of the public 
and to work out the sentence given to them 
by the courts. I'm not at all convinced that 
more than, say 20 per cent of the present 
population of Millbrook, falls into that 
category. I’m not at all convinced that, even 
for that small number, we're providing the 
best kind of setting. It’s the 80 per cent who 
are in Millbrook and who probably shouldn’t 
be that I’m most concerned about. 


I think the minister’s statement about 
producing resentful and demoralized people 
is very well borne out by a petition which 
was received from Millbrook, from a group 
of inmates, who wrote to me and to Stephen 
Lewis, the leader of my party, in a very 
restrained and responsible way. I think it 
shows the extent of their unhappiness that 
they would take the steps of signing their 
names to a petition. It seems to me there 
might well be repercussions on inmates who 
write a letter of this kind of length, with 
this number of signatures on the bottom, 
about what’s happeninig to them, 

It’s a very restrained petition and I'd like 
to share with the committee some of the 
things these inmates have to say about what 
happens or doesn’t happen to them in Mill- 
brook. First of all, they complained that 
letters they received from Mr. Lewis had 
been opened and resealed with Scotchtape. 
They feel that might have been done by the 
administration. It is their understanding that 
mail from MPPs and lawyers and so on would 
not be read. 


‘These are some of the things they say; I 
wont give you the whole letter: “We, the 
inmates, are under constant tension. There is 
no communication between the superinten- 
dent, deputy superintendents and: captain.” 

I know from talking to the staff at that 
institution they would like to have com- 
munication with the inmates, but the setup 
militates against that. It’s almost impossible 
to have any kind of real to and fro com- 
munication between inmates and staff. The 
inmates writing this say: “They refuse and 
deny any request by an inmate about prob- 
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lems inside Millbrook.” I understand that’s 
probably overstating their case. I’ know there 
are requests that are acceded to but I think 
the important thing is how the inmates per- 
ceive their situation because it’s that they 
will react to and it’s that which will produce 
the tension. 


The average inmate spends 18 hours 
a day in a cell, There are no programmes 
to help an inmate better himself in a cell. 
There is too much cell time being served. 
The education facilities are poor. [They go 
on a little bit about that.] Recreation while 
out of the cell is poor, We are out of our 
cells at night from 6 to 10. TV dominates 
our attention. We have asked the PTI staff 
to programme better programmes. They 
refuse and add programme selections that 
no one watches; then the inmates walk 
back and forth on the tier and there is 
tension. When weekend movies were taken 
‘away no reason was given. 


I understand that the problem about the 
movies has been dealt with now. 


They go on about the sports programme. 


TV is a major source of our recreation 
while out of our cells. The sports pro- 
gramme is poor; lifting weights is the most 
popular sport in Millbrook. We are denied 
proper time to use this recreation as much 
as every third day. The so-called rebel and 
hard core, which is an excuse, the average 
hard core may number five in this institu- 
tion. 


The fellow doesn’t express himself very well 
here but I know what he is trying to say; 
that the people in the segregation wings and 
the protective custody get more hours of rec- 
reation than the few wings that are normal 
population wings. His comment that these 
people get more recreation is interesting. 
Then he says that the so-called “hard core, 
which is an excuse, the average hard core 
may number five in this institution”; and 
that’s the inmate’s own assessment of how 
many really tough inmates you have; a lower 
percentage, even, than mine. 

These next comments are really very in- 
teresting: 

Inmates in here are created by how they 
are treated. The average inmate in here is 
between 16 and 19 years old. There are 
so few ways to use up the energy a youth 
has, the emphasis is on confinement, con- 
trol and punishment in every form. In the 
past year, the emphasis has been on con- 
finement and control to where the inmate 
has nothing; punishment by how we are 
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treated; the denying of any privilege to 
better ourselves. 


They mention beatings by the guards. 
Whether or not beatings by the guards go on 
to the extent the inmates claim is very hard 
to establish. Whoever you talk to you get a 
different story, and’ I am quite well aware 
of the manipulation that inmates will try to 
use on anyone they think is sympathetic to 
their cause. 


I had a striking example of that one day 
when I was in the institution and I inter- 
viewed about six people in a row, and the 
fifth guy who came in said: “I have to tell 
you, Ms. Sandeman, that inmate X was very 
badly beaten up and he’s black and blue from 
bruises.” I said: “Gee, that’s interesting, be- 
cause I have spoken to him half an hour ago 
and he looked perfectly healthy to me.” This 
guy was on another wing and I said: “Look, 
you squash that rumour. It’s just not true.” 


The thing that concerned me, though, was 
that that is an atmosphere in which that kind 
of rumour takes hold and is believed and) the 
tension grows. The rumour is that on No. 1 
wing so-and-so has been beaten up so the 
guys on No. 4 wing get pretty tough with the 
guards, because they feel that fellow inmates 
are being poorly handled. Whether the beat- 
ing actually happens in the first place is im- 
portant, of course, but I think what is more 
important is that this is a place in which that 
kind of rumour grows and feeds on itself and 
becomes productive of violence. When in- 
mates are being violent guards have to react 
in a fairly tough manner and no one can 
fault them for that, they are forced ito. You 
are not going to expect them to stand back 
and take physical abuse from inmates them- 
selves. 

Just as an aside on that, I would like to 
say that I had in my riding office recently a 
guard from Millbrook who was quite badly 
beaten during a fracas with an inmate. As 
if that wasn’t bad enough, to have to be do- 
ing the kind of job in which a beating can 
be a daily happening, the final insult was 
that first of all he had to hassle with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and then he 
is in a long process of negotiation with the 
ministry and with the government over his 
long-term income protection plan, because he 
can’t go back to work, he was so badly in- 
jured. Not only are his working conditions 
poor but the system that is set up to protect 
him, the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
long-term income protection, turns out ‘to be 
a mass of red tape. Just at the time he most 
needs most help from them, he can get least. 
However, that’s an aside. 
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I’d like to continue with some more ex- 
cerpts from this petition we received. It is a 
long one, so I won’t read it all. Some of it I 
take to be rather coloured, and as I say I am 
constantly aware of the danger of manipula- 
tion, but some of the things they say in here 


we must take note of. The inmate who is the ' 


spokesman goes on to say: 

This is the only maximum security re- 
formatory in Canada. [I’m not sure if that’s 
true.] There is more treatment and freedom 
in Millhaven than there is here. The atti- 
tude of the average inmate is hate, frus- 
tration, depression and tension. [Just the 
kind of thing the minister was saying we 
in this ministry wish to avoid.] More prob- 
lems are created than solved in here. 
After an inmate has been here about 30 
days he gives up caring and takes on the 
attitudes I described. We are told that 
after 90 days clean we are eligible for 
transfer. If an inmate is serving a long 
time he is transferred 30 days before his 
time expires. When a man serves longer 
than 90 days his mental outlook is—[I 
can’t read his word there.] Being in Mill- 
brook is mental punishment because of how 
we are treated. The social workers, psy- 
chologists and treatment staff is of no 
help to the inmate but to frustrate him. 


Now the ministry staff will probably say, 
“We are doing all we can.” Again I would 
say the important thing is what you get 
through to the inmate and how he perceives 
what is being done for him. If he feels he’s 
been frustrated by the psychologist and the 
treatment then he is being frustrated and it’s 
no good you telling him that you’ve got the 
most up-to-date treatment method jin the 
world. 


The superintendent and Queen’s Park 
has the say on transfers and transfers are 
few. [He goes on to say paroles are few 
in here] There are no rehabilitation pro- 
grammes for an inmate in here. Problems 
are created to make the attitudes that in- 
mates have in here. In this letter only 
the basics are brought to your attention. 

There is also another punishment for 
those who are a problem to Millbrook, 
the ghost chain, where an inmate is trans- 
ferred to jails anywhere in the province 
to keep him quiet or to punish him. The 
answer to a problem in this system is 
Millbrook. Yet so often there was never 
a problem to start with. 


I think that’s very true, and TI brought to 
the minister's attention on Friday a case in 
which the problems were created, I believe, 
by Millbrook. 
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The attitude of the average inmate is 
that next time we will be heard loud and 
clear. [There is a threat, a veiled threat 
running through this letter.] We're sitting 
here now and taking it but we may make 
our voices heard. A few inmates who 
know the price of riot prefer to use all 
intelligent procedures in order to draw at- 
tention instead of riot. In prison, common 
sense is not so common on both sides of 
the fence. 


I think that’s a very perceptive statement 
that this fellow is making. I spoke to him 
after we'd received this letter and he seemed 
to me to be as much trapped by the hysteria 
of a maximum-security jail as anybody else, 
but able to see, also, how one loses one’s 
grip on common sense, both as a staff mem- 
ber and as an inmate, in this hotbed of 
tension and suspicion and lack of, as he puts 
it, “outlets for energy for the young men,” 
and so on. He says that 95 per cent of the 
inmates there do not warrant this type of 
punishment. He identifies the three classes 
of inmates: the sex offender, protective cus- 
tody and so-called hard core. 


This letter comes from the hard-core in- 
mates. We are treated different than the 
sex offender and the protective custody 
inmate. They receive more privileges. We 
spend too much of our time in a cell, 
average 18 hours a day. Too much idle 
time. No proper recreation or educational 
programmes. Too much brutality by guards, 
physical and mental. These are the basics. 


These are the so-called hard-core people who 
are writing this letter. I think the important 
things that come out of that letter are not 
rumours about beatings by guards, but the 
atmosphere which this fellow describes of 
tension, enforced idleness, no feeling of pro- 
gressing and the feeling that you’ve hit bot- 
tom so why should you bother to do anything | 
about trying to get yourself out in the 90 | 
days. : 
[3:30] 

Id like to follow that up with a letter 
that was sent recently from a lawyer who 
has been acting as duty counsel at Millbrook 
and who goes to Millbrook frequently, I 
suspect with a fairly unjaundiced eye, and 
who wrote to the ministry and as far as I 
know hasn’t received a reply yet to his letter. 


It’s a letter from a Mr. Day, who is very 
concerned about the psychiatric treatment, 
the availability of psychiatric treatment for 
inmates exhibiting homosexuality. T think it’s 
a natural follow-on to the letter I just read 
from the inmates. 
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It doesn’t warrant the same kind of suspi- 
cion that you may have that inmates writing 
to an opposition member may have an axe 
to grind. This fellow is a lawyer, experienced 
with institutions and working with offenders. 
He wrote to the ministry just generally 
“Dear Sirs,” and I don’t know on whose desk 
his letter ended up. I’d like to have some 
comments about how you are answering it. 


Dear Sirs: 


I am currently attending Millbrook Cor- 
rectional Centre every week as legal aid 
duty counsel. I am writing this letter after 
a discussion with an inmate and two mem- 
bers of the staff at Millbrook Correctional 
Centre. Apparently Millbrook is the in- 
stitution designated for incarceration of 
homosexuals and sex offenders, the group 
2s, 


I also understand that there is no psy- 
chiatric treatment or psychiatric counselling 
or any other availability of psychiatric serv- 
ices at Millbrook Correctional Centre. 


This fact arose considering the case of 
an inmate who wants treatment for alco- 
holism either at OCI or by psychiatric 
counselling combined with involvement in 
AA. At Millbrook, he has been actively in- 
volved in Alcoholics Anonymous, but can 
get no psychiatric counselling. He will not 
be accepted by OCI because, although he 
was heterosexual outside the institution, 
like many inmates he has acted out homo- 
sexual tendencies within the institution and 
OCI considers he would be a disturbing 
influence. 


The case raises, however, the more gen- 
eral question that psychiatric services are 
available at, for example, the assessment 
and treatment unit at Guelph or at King- 
ston, but these are overcrowded and the 
inmate in question cannot be transferred to 
these institutions except for the final, say 
two: months, of his stay. Because of the 
group 2, he is assigned to Millbrook Cor- 
rectional Centre. 


It has to be completely absurd Hie psy- 
chiatric services are available at institu- 
tions where group 2s are not sent, but 
are not available at the institutions where 
they are sent. I understand that the min- 
istry is not even allowed to call in psy- 
chiatric services from the psychiatric wing 
of the Peterborough Civic Hospital, near 
Millbrook Correctional Centre, because the 
ministry uses only its own psychiatrists. 


Now Mr. Day may be mistaken on this. I’m 
sure he hopes to get an answer and Id like 
to hear the facts on that. 


Apparently the accepted way of getting 
around this is that a person who has been 
designated group 2 for homosexual ac- 
tivity must, if he wants psychiatric treat- 
ment, not admit that he has been acting 
out any homosexual tendencies and must 
cut his hair and generally do everything 
to try and get himself unclassified so that 
he may be transferred. 


Presumably a sex offender has no such 
alternative and simply can never get trans- 
ferred to get psychiatric treatment unless 
his initial assessment upon intake to the 
correctional system gives him sufficient 
priority at that moment to be assigned to 
a psychiatric facility. 

Hopefully, in the case I was dealing 
with, it will be possible also to have some 
psychiatric counselling for the inmate dur- 
ing his final two months before release. 
The point of this letter, however, is to urge 
that psychiatric services be made available 
to inmates at Millbrook Correctional Centre 
where there are such a large number of 
sexual deviates, inmates with suicidal ten- 
dencies and other problem inmates who 
clearly might benefit from psychiatric serv- 
ices. 


Yours very truly. 


I think Mr. Day has put his finger on some- 
thing which to an outsider seems one of the 
real ironies and anomalies of Millbrook. We 
have, within its walls, a group of people who 
are identified as having very special problems 
—arsonists, sex offenders, whatever it may 
be—people whom most outsiders look upon 
as dangerous and people we hope could be 
helped to change some of the more bizarre 
ways in which they exhibit their problems 
and some of the more illegal ways. 


So what do we do with them? Very often 
the judges will give them the maximum pos- 
sible for a provincial sentence and they will 
be classified and end up at Millbrook as 
arsonists or sex offenders or whatever it may 
be. Then they will leave Millbrook, still 
classified as arsonists and sex offenders or 
homosexuals or hard-core offenders or what- 
ever, having received no help, but, as the 
minister himself pointed out, becoming more 
resentful and demoralized by the day. 


As the inmates pointed out: What do you 
do with and for a 17-year-old who is in 
Millbrook for a year and a half? What do you 
do for the homosexual in need of psy- 
chiatric treatment? 


What do you do for the fellow, about 
whom I spoke to the minister after the com- 
mittee last week, who was receiving treatment 
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for two years between the date of his offence 
and the date of his conviction, was respond- 
ing to treatment and was willing to continue 
with treatment but who has steadily deteri- 
orated in his behaviour and his attitudes ever 
since his incarceration in Millbrook, to the 


situation where his wife is writing pespentaly 


to the minister asking for help and where his 
wife is phoning me after the weekly visits 
with tears, saying: “My husband is behaving 
like an animal. Millbrook has done this to 
him. He is the butt of homosexual advances 
by other inmates. He is throwing the tele- 
phone in the visiting room against the wall 
and becoming hysterical and he was never 
like this. Why isn’t anybody helping him? 
What can be done?” 

Why are we sending people whom we 
identify as having special problems to a place 
where they get only very minimal help for 
those special problems and which releases 
into the community people with those same 
special, and occasionally dangerous, prob- 
lems? 

I was very struck, last time I went around 
Millbrook with Mr. Fisher, that the major 
programme for homosexual offenders seems 
to be putting them into the tailor’s shops be- 
cause the correctional staff said proudly the 
homosexuals are better at sewing than any- 
one else. There they are, all lined up behind 
the sewing machines making the most beauti- 
ful undershorts, orange and blue. 


Somebody commented they were as good 
as Arrow shorts, and the guard in charge of 
the programme said: “Yes, they are, but the 
pattern that the ministry gave to us to make 
the shorts from was no good at all. They just 
looked like flour sacks. So we unpicked a pair 
of Arrow shorts and used that for our pat- 
tern.” You can be assured now that inmates 
throughout the correctional institutions in On- 


tario are wearing elegant orange and blue 


underpants modelled on Arrow. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: They are not just all 
blue? 


Ms. Sandeman: Some of them are orange, 
some of them are blue; it’s a good split. 


Is that the most we can do for our homo- 
sexual offenders, put them behind a sewing 
machine and keep their hands busy? 


Really, the atmosphere of ‘Millbrook is most 
distressing. I am sure most of the civil ser- 
vants attending the committee today have 
visited Millbrook and I hope you are asking 
questions about the necessity for a Millbrook 
in 1975. I hope questions are being asked 
within the ministry about alternatives to Mill- 
brook, for most of the inmates there, whether 
or not you take the inmates as five per cent 


hard core needing maximum protection or my 
more conservative 20 per cent, I hope ques- 
tions are being asked about what to do with 
the other 80 per cent to make it a more pro- 
ductive kind of punishment. 


I hope somebody is addressing themselves, 
too, to the question of the enormous number 
of young offenders who are ending up in Mill- 
brook classified as hard core at the age of 17 
or 18. If the changes to the federal legislation 
go through, those young men will be becom- 
ing before juvenile courts in this province. 
They will be treated as juveniles. I think that 
should give us pause, that already we are 
treating these young fellows as if they have 
reached the end of the road as far as we are 
concerned. 


There is a lot more I could say about Mill- 
brook, but maybe I should give the minister 
time to respond as to what he thinks about 
Millbrook and what he is going to do about 
it. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I appreciate Ms. Sande- 
man’s observations, and I think undoubtedly 
a number of them are very—well, I appreciate 
her remarks. I have had communications from 
her on Millbrook before and I have had 
copies of correspondence from the Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. Lewis). I just signed an- 
other letter today about religious services 
there. 


I would say at the outset my greatest con- 
cern is the large number of young people 
within the system generally. I think one of 
the most difficult things we face is the low 
average age of offenders. 


I'm at a disadvantage, Ms. Sandeman. It is 
one place I have yet to visit. It seems that 
every time I see a day and a half blocked off 
to visit Millbrook something occurs. I really 
feel at a disadvantage, not being able to see 
it first hand. I intend to go there as soon as 
possible. 

At the outset, a number of the treatment 
facilities that were lacking are now there. For 
psychiatric care, as an example, there is a 
GATU unit. Also, Guelph is now in operation. 
There are approximately 65 beds and it is go- 
ing to serve a great need. 

I want to go over some of the points on 
which I have knowledge and then I would 
ask Mr. Hughes and Dr. Hutchison to answer 
more fully so we can get into a discussion 
over the remainder. . 

I realize it lacks programme space, and all 
I can say is we intend, when money is avail- 
able, to build a gymnasium there. I constant- 
ly hear from correspondents and by word of 
mouth about this lack of programme space. 
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The last time we made a check, there were 
no 16-year-olds in the institution but, unfor- 
tunately, 65 were between the ages of 17 and 
20 years. Perhaps on the brighter side, the 
average stay at Millbrook is six months. 

I’m glad you mentioned the difficulty the 
correctional officers sometimes have of alter- 
cations with inmates. It’s so often in the press 
alleging assault, either in the training chook 
particularly or in institutions; it’s the other 
way around. One of the serious altercations 
involved the physician at Millbrook who had 
a very unfortunate incident earlier this year. 


I know Mr. Lewis’ correspondence was an- 
swered. It concerned the lack of communica- 
tion between the administration at Millbrook 
and the inmates. I believe I am correct—that 
there is direct communication available at the 
superintendent’s parade each day, for contact 
with the superintendent. 


I think, Mr, Chairman, with your permis- 
sion, Mr. Hughes perhaps could go over ‘some 
of the programmes. 

One other thing, the long-term income pro- 
tection you referred to is not a government 
programme. The bargaining unit employees 
are covered, apparently, by Confederation 
Life Insurance Co., and management em- 
ployees are covered by London Life; so the 
min‘stry really does not make the decisions 
on eligibility for long-term income protec- 
tion, it is either one of those firms. Now, 
Mr. Hughes, I think, first. 


Mr. Hughes: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
Ms. Sandeman’s statements, particularly the 
concern she has expressed. I think that on 
receipt of letters of the nature just read any 
normal person would be concerned, 

However, it is a fact of life, however hard 
it may be to accept, that in any penal system 
one requires some maximum security: facility. 
They are repressive; nobody likes them. I 
personally don’t like them. 

‘However, to discuss Millbrook, I think we 
have to recognize that in the whole system 
we have, at any given time, over 5,000 
people serving sentences or waiting trials in 
jails. The Millbrook count runs around 200 
and it has capacity for 250. We have never 
had 250 there. I think, when you break down 
and analyse the types of person going there, 
particularly the youngster, I can assure Ms. 
Sandeman that a great deal of concern is 
given to the classification of young people for 
Millbrook. We can assure you that young 
people do not go into Millbrook following 
classification as a matter of course or as a 
matter of routine classification. 


[3:45] 


Five types of prisoners go to Millbrook: One 
is the behaviour problem that has proven, 
over and over again, that he just cannot 
function in a less secure setting. That is the 
assaulter, the person who assaults staff or 
fellow inmates and so on. 


With sex offenders, on which Ms. Sande- 
man has dwelt at length, we suffer from the 
same problems of any penal system; that is 
how do you treat a homosexual? It is very 
difficult. We have our clinic. We have our 
assessment centre at Guelph. Any homo- 
sexual does not go directly into Millbrook. 
He’s assessed at GATU, or as it was previ- 
ously the neuro-psychiatric centre at Guelph. 
The director of treatment there makes recom- 
mendations to the classification people on 
where this man should go to serve his 
sentence. 

‘Of drug addicts and traffickers, it is mainly 
traffickers who go to Millbrook. They’re in- 
variably users who have also been engaged 
in trafficking. I’m sure those of you who are 
parents know the ease with which drugs can 
be got into schools. Drugs can be smuggled 
into any institution. Traffickers pose a real 
problem to any institution because they main- 
tain their contacts through visits. We have to 
look at it very seriously. 

The other group is escapees. We send 
people to Millbrook who have demonstrated 
they are prepared to escape from any maxi- 
mum security institution. If a man escapes 
from Burtch, which is an open institution, he 
is not considered as a candidate for Mill- 
brook. But if a man has broken out of a jail, 
which is a maximum security institution, and 
has demonstrated by his conduct that he will 
go again, then obviously he’s an escaper and 
he’s classified for Millbrook. That is what 
we used to term originally a Group 4. 


Last, but not least of this group, is. the 
arsonist. Every arsonist is sent to ate 
assessment centre to be assessed for the 
degree of risk he poses. These le are 
sae dangerous. They may be Nomen 
people to talk to, very well-behaved; but 
our ministry, over the years, has suffered 
grievously from arsonists who have been 
classified for less secure institutions and have 
set fire to buildings, and barns which cost 
$200,000 or $300,000. We have learned the 
hard way with arsonists. 


However, we still go on the recommenda- 
tion of the director of treatment at the assess- 
ment centre after he fully assesses this man. 
He may keep him for a month or two months 
and then, finally, give the recommendation 
as to where this man should serve his 
sentence. 
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[The type of inmates we get in Millbrook, 
and I| hate to use that term but it’s the only 
word I can use, the peculiar nature of the 
Millbrook type, and I know you may not 
agree with me, Ms. Sandeman, includes the 


type who write the letters you've read here 


today. There is nothing you nor I nor any- 
body else can do that would ever satisfy 
them. 

We are not a repressive ministry. I think 
were a compassionate and humane ministry, 
at least we try to be, and the whole operation 
of Millbrook is under constant review. We're 
attempting to introduce another staging 
process whereby people can stage out of 
Millbrook. That is actively under considera- 
tion at this point in time. There is a review 
system whereby everyone who goes to 
Millbrook appears before a classification 
board at the end of three months to see 
whether or not this person could fit into a 
more open setting. If they’re not recom- 
mended by that committee, then obviously 
they feel pretty badly. I think we all would 


if we were in the same situation. 


However, our main problem is how do we 
serve this type of inmate. How do we meet 
all the requirements of humanity and com- 
passion when you have men who would as- 
sault any officer or fellow inmate, and who 
cannot possibly function in open settings. I 
have a list of the programmes at Millbrook 
and if you’d bear with me, I'll read them 
out: Industrial plants, that’s the marker plant 
where we make the licence plates. It’s not the 
best, but at least it’s work and it teaches the 
work habits which most of those people have 
not had. There’s the jobbing shop where they 
learn the operation of machines, welding, car- 
pentry, plumbing, electrical services and 
painting, 


Ms. Sandeman: Could I interrupt while 
youre reading that? Could you give us some 
indication of how many men on any one day 
would be in each of those programmes, be- 
cause I’ve never seen more than two people 
in, say the Braille shop, or three in the job- 
bing shop. Sounds great, but there’s nobody 
using them. 


Mr. Hughes: It depends again, Ms. Sande- 
man, on the changing population. The em- 
phasis might be on behaviour groups, they 
don’t remain steady. 

You may have 20 arsonists one month, and 
maybe only five the next month. They’ve gone 
out one way or another. Sexual deviants, that 
count varies also. The largest group is the 
behaviour group. 
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The escapees are a small group because 
the limit on consideration is five years. If a 
man escaped within the last five years from 
a maximum security institution then he’s clas- 
sified for Millbrook. However, if it’s longer 
than five years, he’s given an opportunity in 
another classification. We figure if he’s five 
years older, maybe he’s a little wiser, or may- 
be the situation governing the motivation that 
made him escape the first time is gone and he 
no longer poses an escape risk. 

But I can certainly give you a list of 
figures of what the various programmes con- 
sist of. They have vocational training with 
small engines, which is a 50-hour basic 
course. That’s in the process of assessment. 
It’s either going to be revamped or removed. 
They have other programmes involving AA— 
Alcoholics Anonymous, as you know. 

We are stuck with what to do with the 
man who won’t work; who refuses point 
blank to work, who will not co-operate with 
the administration in any shape or way or 
form. 

Also we have the man who goes into his 
cell and then writes to you and says: “I’m 
locked up 18 hours out of 24.” He doesn’t 
have to be locked up 18 hours out of 24. 
Lockup is at 10 or 11 o’clock at night, and 
unlock is at 7 the next morning. Most of the 
time, if they're locked up, it’s by their own 
choice. 

And as far as the person you referred to 
yourself, I checked that out personally with 
Dr. Dacre who examined him. He’s got a 
very sad history, I suppose. It was his own 
request, during an interview, that he needed 
protective custody. He said) he was afraid. 
He claimed he had been beaten up in Whitby 
jail when he was awaiting trial there. 


I talked to Dr. Dacre for an hour about 
this case. He said he would stand by his 
classification that the man needs protective 
custody, that he spoke to Dr. Wolfgarth who 
is handling the case at Millbrook, who in- 
formed him that he’d had this person in 
group therapy and that he was hopeful of 
the way his therapy treatment was going 
along with the man’s wife. Now that’s how 
that matter stands at the moment, but it will 
be reviewed. 


Ms. Sandeman: Did you say the man’s 
wife was hopeful? The man’s wife was in 
absolute despair. 


Mr. Hughes: No, no; the professional per- 
son dealing with it—Dr. Wolfgarth. 


Dr. Hutchison: Excuse me, Mr. Hughes. I 
think I know the case you're referring to. 
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The throwing of the telephone in the visiting 
room rings a bell. 


This man has been in marriage counselling 
with the social worker. I’m just correcting 
Mr. Hughes in the point of who actually 
conducted this process. This was an arrange- 
ment made in an attempt to hold the family 
together. The man himself has an extremely 
poor prognosis, as Mr. Hughes has said. His 
motivation is somewhat questionable from all 
I can gather from talking to the people con- 
cerned, This man, by the way, is not a homo- 
sexual. 


Ms. Sandeman: No. 


Dr. Hutchison: That sort of confused things 
a little bit. However, there are homosexual 
patients, residents, at the Ontario Correction- 
al Institute in Brampton, on the same units, 
but to go there they have ito be motivated. 
They don’t have to be particularly good 
security risks, in the sense that we have to 
show concern on the part of homosexual in- 
mates that they either not molest other peo- 
ple or not be the subject of the abuse of 
other inmates themselves. By the nature of 
the cottage system at OCI, better supervision 
is possible. So there is a treatment centre for 
people of this type. 

This gentleman to date has not qualified, 
mainly on the grounds that he impresses the 
mental health people who have seen him as 
not very well motivated. Now he’s had a lot 
of therapy over his history, as you may be 
aware. He’s also been in the federal peniten- 
tiary system. I only say this to indicate that 
it’s a rather long-term kind of disorder the 
man has been suffering. 


Ms. Sandeman: Have you had the reports 
from the Clarke Institute? 


Dr. Hutchison: I have not, but, Dr. Dacre, 
who is our psychiatrist at the Guelph assess- 
ment and treatment unit, has. Now with the 
expansion of the 26-bed Guelph assessment 
and treatment unit, that is the former neuro- 
psychiatric clinic in the Guelph assessment 
and treatment unit, it will be possible to 
take more people, including homosexual or 
other forms of sexual disorder, and to be able 
to treat a wider range of individuals, perhaps 
some of the people who are not all that well- 
motivated but in whom motivation might be 
stimulated with the proper approach. 


Mind you though, there is no magic in all 
of this. You mentioned psychiatric services. 
I worked in the mental health field and I’ve 
been involved in the treatment of sexual 
deviates for a number of years. The implica- 
tion that if we had a full-time psychiatrist, 


and I think we’d all like to see one there, at 
Millbrook, that our problems would be solved 
vis 4 vis the treatment of homosexuals or the 
other kinds of disorders, including anti-social 
personalities; I’m sorry to say that I don’t 
think that would happen. 


I would like the psychiatrist to be there 
because I think we could do more with a 
psychiatrist. We do have, as you mentioned 
yourself, a full clinical staff. We do have a 
psychiatrist, Dr. George Scott, he’s the man in 
the federal penitentiary system—who will 
come on request and has. Dr. Dacre has at- 
tended there on request. Dr. Dacre has given 
every support to our development of a rela- 
tionship with GATU so that we can send 
more people there for treatment so as not to 
be repetitive. We will be doing that shortly, 
GATU reached full capacity at the beginning 
of this month. To mention one other thing 
about psychiatric services, there is nothing— 
I don’t know why anyone would suggest it— 
there would be no reason at all for us to 
reject psychiatric services, from say Peter- 
borough Civic Hospital. As a matter of fact, 
Dr. Forrester, who is on staff there, did just 
that, gave us services. 


[4:00] 


Ms. Sandeman: Dr. Forrester hasn’t been 
on staff at the hospital for 10 years. 


Dr. Hutchison: It is not that long. 


Ms. Sandeman: It is getting on for that 
long. 


Dr. Hutchison: No it isn’t, Ms. Sandeman, 
with all respect, it is not 10 years. 


But the principle is that in the past we 
have had such relationships, and we would 
like to see them in the future. We also have 
the Botterell report, that was mentioned here, 
which recommended there be a psychiatric 
relationship between Queen’s University and 
Millbrook Correctional Centre. We have gone 
to great lengths to try and foster that, but 
we haven’t been successful so far. 

As I say, we would like to see the psychi- 
atric services there, but it is not going to 
solve all of the problems. Every individual 
who goes there is assigned to a unit and to a 
treatment person. These people run groups. 
The idea is to get people out of Millbrook. 
We have no vested interest in keeping people 
in maximum security, or even running a 
place like Millbrook. I don’t know what pos- 
sible motivation civil servants could have, 
let’s say in advising their minister to main- 
tain a place like this. It is a subject of so 
much extra work and concern and criticism 
on their part. Perhaps I can stop there. 
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Ms. Sandeman: It may be just a question 
of Parkinson’s Law; the place was built, so 
it is full, not totally full but people go there. 


Just to return to this one fellow we were 
mentioning. He had been getting a lot of 
help from the Clarke Institute and from 
other sources during the time he was out on 
bail. It seems strange that after conviction 
that all dries up; things that did seem to be 
helping him are withdrawn. The statement 
is now made that he is unmotivated. I think 
this speaks, again, to the way in which the 
inmates respond. 

With respect to your remark, “that is the 
kind of person who writes that kind of let- 
ter”—yes, of course it is. That is the kind 
of person who is in the institution and per- 
ceives it as being a dead-end, depressing 
kind of experience. That’s what is now hap- 
pening to this fellow who was in therapy. 


I agree with you totally that there is no 
magic ingredient in psychiatry. We could 
have all the psychiatrists in the world and 
we would still have problems, but when you 
have a fellow who was in an active treat- 
ment programme with his wife, to have that 
programme suddenly cut because he has been 
incarcerated, seems to me to be— 


Dr. Hutchison: I am sorry, Ms. Sande- 
man, the active treatment programme with 
his wife took place in Millbrook Correctional 
Centre. 


Ms. Sandeman: His wife has never been 
into any kind of therapy in Millbrook. 


Dr. Hutchison: No, marital counselling 
by one of the social workers. 


Ms. Sandeman: No, the active treatment 
was at the Clarke Institute and other places. 
I have the record here. His probation and 
parole officer was involved with it, and vari- 
ous doctors. The Clarke Institute apparently 
agreed he was motivated; that he was re- 
sponding to treatment. They also stated the 
prison would not be beneficial and could 
probably cause a worsening in his situation. 
That was part of the recommendation that 
went to the court, through the pre-sentence 
report, 

The judge responded to that by saying: 
“Well yes, we recognize that this fellow 
needs treatment, but we also recognize that 
he is a repeater.” As you mentioned, he had 
been in a federal instiution. Taking into ac- 
count that it was a second conviction, the 
judge felt he had to sentence but he also 
made a recommendation the man go to OCI. 
The judge probably felt that would be some- 


where where treatment could go on. I would 
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feel, from what you have said, that GATU 
would be a better place. 


There does seem to be an enormous break- 
down in communications between. what hap- 
pens to a fellow for the two years he is on 
bail—between the treatment programme that 
is going and the recommendations that are 
made to the court—and then the assessment 
that happens afterwards; but I don’t want 
to go into a lengthy discussion of that. 


(Dr. Hutchison: Ms. Sandeman, please al- 
low me to check into that— 


Ms. Sandeman: Sure. I wish you would. 


Dr. Hutchison: —whether or not this couple 
have been seen at Millbrook by a social 
worker, and I will certainly let you know. 


Ms. Sandeman: His wife may well have 
talked to a social worker there, but she has 
no feeling that was in any way therapy. 


Dr. Hutchison: I am saying “has talked”, 
if I am correct, with a social worker. 


Ms. Sandeman: There is a lot of differ- 
ence between talking to a social worker and 
entering into an active, ongoing programme 
of therapy. 

There are some comments I wanted to 
make in response to Mr. Hughes. I think 
you were repeating, really, what I was say- 
ing, that we define people as arsonists and 
a danger, send them to Millbrook, put them 
in the machine shop and let them out an 
average of six months or a year later, still 
as arsonists. 


It seems to me we are abrogating our 
responsibility to the inmate by treating him 
inhumanely—and whatever you may say about 
Millbrook, I think 18 hours in a tier or in a 
cell is an inhumane way to treat people 
in 1976—and we are abrogating our responsi- 
bility to society if we don’t make some 
attempt, however minimal, to stop that fellow 
being an arsonist, because he’s going to be 
just as dangerous when he gets out and he 
has all those fires bottled up inside him that 
he hasn’t been able to light within the 
stone walls of Millbrook. Excuse the mixed 
metaphor. 


Mr. Hughes: Mr. Chairman, if I may re- 
spond, Millbrook itself has fairly good pro- 
fessional staff. They have a Ph.D psycholo- 
gist, who is the chief psychologist; regional 
psychologists; three psychometrists, each 
with a master’s degree; they have a senior 
social worker with a master’s degree; and 
various other professional staff. I wouldn’t 
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want to leave the impression we do nothing 
at all for people in Millbrook. 


I do not subscribe to the statement that 
we have an inhumane system. Any maximum 
security is inhuman. However, we are stuck 
with it, there is no viable alternative that 
anyone, in the western world at any rate, 
has come up with to deal with dangerous 
offenders. 


Now who defines them as dangerous, again 
is another matter. People who continually 
assault police, assault correctional officers, as- 
sault fellow inmates, are dangerous people 
and they have to be contained in a secure 
setting. We treat them with every means 
available to us. I just can’t answer your 
statements any clearer than that. 


Going back to the age of the offender to- 
day, our statistics indicate that two-thirds of 
all the people in our correctional centres and 
ATCs—adult training centres—are under 24 
years of age. On a per capita basis, under 25s 
are three times as prevalent in the institutions 
as are older offenders. The younger persons 
simply commit more offences. That, again, is 
a sign of our times, I guess. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I just want to say one 
thing, Mr. Chairman, it has been mentioned 
about sending people requests all the time. 
I had the experience at the Easter break of 
speaking to an inmate at Guelph correctional 
centre who was unhappy there. He wanted 
to be in a programme at Maplehurst, in 
graphic arts, and he didn’t like Guelph be- 
cause he didn’t have enough cell time. He 
liked it at Millbrook much better because he 
had more time to pursue his work. 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Chairman, one of the 
things that bothered me about listening to a 
category of work openings that are available 
in institutions is a question that was posed 
at a meeting I was at a few years ago con- 
ducted by the University of Toronto Institute 
of Criminology. One of the gentlemen who 
was speaking was then the head of the fed- 
eral parole board. He expressed loudly and 
quite definitely the worry that all these pro- 
grammes that are done in federal institutions 
as well as provincial had the great effect of 
training a good safecracker into a bad car- 
penter. That remark stuck with me for quite 
a long time, and this has to be my question 
to you: 

What follow-up have you done? We spend 
a lot of time, a lot of effort, getting a diver- 
sity of programmes, machine shops and car- 
pentry and what have you. Once the door 
opens and the person who has been in an 
institution walks out free, do we have a 


follow-up programme? Do we have any idea 
whether our programmes are useful or suc- 
cessful and at what rate? Not just recidivism, 
not just the number of times they are brought 
back before the courts and sentenced and 
come back into the institution again; the 
number of times they go out into the com- 
munity and become good, responsible com- 
munity citizens? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Singer has raised a 
valid point. One of the better institutions is 
Vanier. I would like Dr. Hug to refer to 
what the follow-up study on Vanier showed 
and then perhaps communicate about other 
surveys of any other centres. 


Dr. Hug: First of all, with respect to the 
follow-up research that was completed re- 
cently at Vanier, within the first year after 
discharge or parole, 22 per cent or roughly 
one-quarter of the women were reconvicted. 
The other three-quarters avoided reconvic- 
tion during the first year. 


Mr. Singer: Can I interrupt you at that 
point? I specifically said I did not want to 
hear about recidivism. I wanted to know 
what follow-up you did into the community. 
The recidivism factor is quite obvious. If 22 
per cent come back in, then you say that on 
22 per cent it hasn’t had any effect. But what 
about the other 78 per cent? 


Dr. Hug: If I could say one thing more, 
Mr. Singer, of the 22 per cent that were re- 
convicted, 18 per cent were reincarcerated. 
Some four per cent, for example, got a term 
of probation, a fine, and they avoided an- 
other stay of incarceration. So 18 per cent of 
the women were reincarcerated and 82 per 
cent were not. 


In the case of Vanier, we did follow them 
into the community with prior permission 
from the women. While they were in Vanier, 
they consented to a research interview being 
conducted after a year out in the community. 
We looked at their employment patterns, 
their general quality of life and what kind! 
of situations they had found themselves in. I 
can assemble some summary statistics and 
pass them on to you with the permission of 
the chair. 


Mr. Singer: Why should that be ques- 
tionable? 


Dr. Hug: I must apologize, I don’t have 
those figures memorized. 


Mr. Singer: Oh, you mean you haven’t got 
them with you? 
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Dr. Hug: I have them with me in my 
brief case. 


Mr. Chairman: It is up to you, Mr. Singer. 


Mr. Singer: I would like to know really, 
what usefulness these programmes have had 
and the extent of your statistical studies. 
That was the thrust of my questions. 


Dr. Hug: The most extensive study that we 
did with respect to following up adults in the 
community was the recently completed study 
of women from Vanier. I am just looking 
through here trying to find some representa- 
tive summary statistics pertaining to what 
happened afterward. 

For example, one question was did the 
former inmate work during the one-year 
follow-up period? Only two-thirds reported 
yes, and one-third no. One-third were totally 
unemployed during that period. They never 
worked at all. Two-thirds worked at some 
point. 


Mr. Singer: Of the totally unemployed, 
how many were totally unemployed as house- 
Wives, as mothers or wives? 


Ms. Sandeman: There is an interesting sta- 
tistic on page 39 of your reports which gives 
the inmates’ own perceptions of the value of 
work programmes after they were released. It 
is noted as a significant finding: “Only 36 
per cent of those who had been involved in 
work programmes felt they had acquired 
better work skills.” It doesn’t say how much 
of them were using the skills, but it is an 
indicator of their perceptions. 

[4:15] 


Dr. Hug: I can’t answer your question 
exactly, Mr. Singer. But in terms of the 
employment situation, and this takes into 
account the factor, did the woman desire to 
work upon discharge, 50 per cent were clas- 
sified as having a poor employment situation, 
only 19 per cent were classified as having 
acceptable. I think if you put the two figures 
together, it comes out that the majority of 
women who were not working indeed wanted 
to work but they were unsuccessful in this 
regard. 

In terms of the financial adequacy, the way 
the former inmates viewed it, only 34 per 
cent indicated that their financial situation, 
in their mind, was adequate. In terms of 
additional education that the women carried 
through, after discharge, only 16 per cent 
went back to school in one fashion or an- 
other. As to residential adequacy, only 36 
per cent—one-third, let’s say—claimed that 
they were satisfied with their living situation 


and found it to be stable. In terms of emo- 
tional health, only 41 per cent were judged 
as being good. Eighteen per cent had been 
treated by psychiatrists after discharge. 


Mr. Singer: Would it be fair if I said that 
even those statistics, as sketchy as they are, 
indicate something less than a raving success 
for the rehabilitation programme? 


Dr. Hug: I think that’s a fair statement. 
I personally subscribe to it. As we mentioned 
in one of the earlier sessions, in my mind at 
any rate it is a relative kind of thing. The 
inmates in our adult institutions, and the 
wards in our training schools, come in with 
such a host of problems, negative symptoms, 
that we can’t expect a total amelioration of 
these kinds of things. 

The emphasis in our research is not to 
come up with programmes that are, let’s say, 
100 per cent successful, not only with respect 
to recidivism but also financial situation work, 
but to tease apart the programmes that are 
working slightly better than others. On a 
comprehensive yardstick, where all these 
things are tied together, one programme 
might be 60 per cent successful and another 
programme might be 62 per cent successful. 
Some people might say, “So what? Thirty- 
eight per cent are still failures.” But, to me, 
the impact is that two per cent of the in- 
mates are better off by going into the better 
programme and therefore it behoves us to 
carry on with this evaluation. 


Mr. Singer: Are those the only statistics 
you have from that one study done in Vanier 
or have there been any studies done where 
there are male prisoners? 


Dr. Hug: We do have some studies on 
male offenders also. We have quite an ex- 
tensive five-year follow-up study which is 
now undergoing analysis. This involved 
younger men who were incarcerated for the 
first time and who went into either Guelph 
Correctional Centre, Brampton Adult Train- 
ing Centre or Burtch Adult Training Centre 
in 1971. Unfortunately, I don’t have those 
figures with me. 


Mr. Singer: But, generally, has the tabula- 
tion progressed to a sufficient extent that 
one is able to conclude that these programmes 
are successful or not successful? Or are we 
pumibg good safecrackers into bad carpen- 
ters! 


Dr. Hug: It is really an unanswerable 
question, because the definitive thing that’s 
lacking in any of these studies let’s say at the 
court level, is some kind of random 
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allocation between institution programmes, 
for example, and some other type of pro- 
gramme; either no further involvement with 
the criminal justice system, let’s say, or a 
further term of probation, extended tempor- 
ary absence and this kind of thing. These 
kinds of studies haven’t been done, perhaps 
because it’s impractical and immoral to ask 
the judge to hand forward his decision on 
the basis of picking numbers out of a hat, 
saying this man randomly goes into Guelph 
Correctional Centre, while this other man 
we will try to rehabilitate on the streets. 


We can't really answer the absolute ques- 
tion, “Are these programmes any good?” The 
only thing we can document in studies of 
this sort is that different types of institution 
programmes work slightly better with cer- 
tain types of inmates, depending upon what 
we do to the man in the institution and the 
man’s prior record personality. 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Chairman, I find it diffi- 
cult to put all this together. I am not blam- 
ing the civil servants who have to report on 
those studies. It’s the inquiry which isn’t 
there. I think so much of our apparent cor- 
rectional services is done sort of in the dark. 


I would have felt far happier if the federal 
people could have told me statistically—and 
they can’t either—whether or not their pro- 
gramme seems to be giving some success. I 
think there should be some way of following 
these people into the community and seeing 
whether or not we are just putting in time, 
making the institutions quieter and_ less 
dangerous, or whether we are effecting some 
kind of useful rehabilitation which we are 
talking about. 

One other thing—then I will be through 
for the moment—that bothered me a wee bit 
was the treatment of homosexuals. Hope- 
fully I am wrong but did I correctly under- 
stand that homosexuals are being treated 
because they are bad per se or because they 
are dangerous to the community? When you 
discover an inmate has homosexual tenden- 
cies, is that something he has to be treated 
for even though he isn’t a danger? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No. Mr. Hughes? Dr. 
Hutchison? 


Dr. Hutchison: No. In any event, all treat- 
ment programmes in the Ministry of Correc- 
tional Services are voluntary. There is no 
treatment against the will of the individual. 


Mr. Singer: I was trying to follow the 
question that Ms. Sandeman was posing. I 
am not familiar with the case she was refer- 
ting to but I thought I gathered from the 
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question that when a homosexual is ascer- 
tained there is a kind of pressure that he be 
treated before he is released. 


Mr. Hughes: No, I think what you picked 
up was the fact that homosexuals per se in an 
Open environment create serious problems. I 
think it was in relation to Ms, Sandeman’s 
statement that we put homosexuals in Mill- 
brook for maximum security. That is one of 
the main reasons, of course, because you can 
have a homosexual who poses no problem 
as a person but it is a problem with other 
inmates the moment they discover that he is 
a homosexual. That’s where the problems 
develop. 


Mr. Singer: I did note on this piece 
of paper I was scribbling on, homosexuals— 
anti-social. I would suppose some homo- 
sexuals do carry on anti-social behaviour but 
I think many of them are not anti-social at all. 


Mr. Hughes: No, sir. You have the passive 
and the aggressive. Both pose problems in an 
open setting. 


Mr. Singer: But only if they are ascer- 
tained; if they are— 


Mr. Hughes: Strangely enough, they always 
divulge the fact they are homosexuals. They 
don’t keep it secret. And inmates, of course, 
soon find out if they are in contact with them. 
That’s when our problems start. 


Mr. Lawlor: I want to try to use measured 
tones, which runs very much against the 
grain of my personality. This ministry, since 
the time of Mr. Grossman, has not been sub- 
ject to severe attack or really scappling criti- 
cism because Mr. Grossman did a great deal. 
As I remember, until his tenure things were 
quite bad and loose, there was a totally re- 
pressive atmosphere, etc. To give the man 
credit we felt in those days—Dr. Morton 
Shulman and I used to make extensive tours 
to the various institutions under your juris- 
diction and the improvement was sufficiently 
momentous that we laid off. 


What I have heard here today disturbs me 
very considerably. There’s a certain atmos- 
phere, a certain attitude, which I would like 
to discuss with you. It revolves around 
pscho-therapy and around the approach of 
the ministry in this particular regard. May I 
start cosmically, as is my wont. There is the 
allocation of criminal activity between sin 
on one side of the fence and sickness on the 
other. We all have to make our decisions and 
our judgements with respect to what moti- 
vations go into these things. ‘So far as I am 
concerned, 91.7, just to be terribly, statistic- 
ally, accurate, are sick. The balance of them, 
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I suspect they would include most traffickers, 
are people who by deliberation and by 
malicious intent, fully advertent, carry out 
whatever, even though they have to be care- 
ful about the generation of anti-social tend- 
encies and the roots and their genesis. I think 
we are not infallible, of course, and therefore 
we must preserve societal harmonies as much 
as they are. Certain individuals must be 
simply incarcerated, whatever else we may 
do vis-a-vis that individual. Some of them are 
so recalcitrant that I would think they are 
largely incorrigible. They just simply don’t 
wish to have the co-operative spirit. 

But this applies for all that monumental 
rest, the 91.7 that I named. These people, 
in my opinion, went through a whole series 
of dynamics, many of them instituted by the 
society itself, not just in terms of poverty, 
which used to be the old socialist nostrum. 
But to remain cosmic for a moment, we're 
in the midst of a third revolution. There are 
three revolutions in the human race. I won’t 
go into the other two. It would take time. 
But the third revolution was Freud. He gave 
us an insight into what motivates us, the hid- 
den forces in our lives and, therefore, what 
afflicts and affects the criminal mentality. 
That is that person who has turned so much 
against others. 


What goes into that is described by the 
different psychiatric schools in quite diverse 
ways. Some people latch on to self-hate as 
being the central thing. Why we disaffect it; 
why are we angry people; why have we these 
tendencies to violence; why do we aggress 
against others; why do we assume airs of 
superiority; why do all these things happen? 
They say, because you hate yourself so 
deeply. 

Then there are the other ones like Karen 
Horney who will find aggression is the central 
mode in the operation. Freud would go the 
Oedipal situation that you hate your father, 
or in the case of the woman, vice-versa, and 
all the dynamics that flow out of that. Very 
deep stuff and very good. He’s been ques- 
tioned and a good deal of it’s been broken 
down and hasn’t proved valid. 


I think in the terms of the homosexual, you 
see, there isn’t any overall approach or cure, 
partially because of the reasons you men- 
tioned before. Because at a certain level of 
the development of the homosexual tendencies 
they become affirmative. In other words, they 
say they adopt a position of defiance on one 
side or pride on the other, They are homo- 
sexuals. Then they cite everybody from 
Socrates to Oscar Wilde, including Shake- 
speare, by the way, in between, as showing 
that the most creative and dynamic people in 


our society, those who are the most imagina- 
tive, are ipso facto homosexuals and all of 
the rest of you heterosexuals haven’t got a 
creative spark in you. 


This is hard to fight and that’s one of the 
reasons 1 think it’s extremely difficult to get 
to. I think we all have friends, homosexuals 
whom we know from the tenor of their lives, 
from their childhood and the way in which 
they interact even with their families, where 
the flaws are and the overweening mothers 
on one side of the fence—pampered. You 
could go on and on on this particular kind 
of thing. 

Y’ll come eventually to what I want to say. 
There are two currents operating in your 
ministry. You want to be humane basically. 
You're aware of rehabilitative care. You're 
aware of the new criminology. You move 
basically in that direction. You're also very 
much aware, particularly on the political end 
of it, that the society doesn’t go along with 
that. There is a counter-tenor out there, moy- 
ing in a repressive, punitive direction. The 
people think that if people commit crimes, 
throw away the key. That kind of thing. That 
too, for my money, is psychopathetic in the 
population. Revenge motives of all kinds are 
deeply pat lbpeat 


But they're there and we politicians have 
to live with them. How do we fend with 
them? I find it very difficult. Sometimes one 
is terribly disappointed that at this stage in 
civilization all these barbaric undercurrents 
not only are present but rise to the surface 
and take predominance and rule our lives and 
force you into positions in which you soon 
have to find some kind of middle ground. 
[4:30] 


All right, public life is a heroic thing, 
where you stand! the way you stand, you say 
what you say. If they don’t like you, they 
know how to get rid of you. That’s just the 
way it is. So the basic position we take is 
not to knuckle under. 


If we think that the path of mental health 
and the path of what they—including Trudeau 
on occasion, blast him—would call tender- 
heartedness or tender-mindedness or some 
sort of thing, this is pure Nietzschean non- 
sense, you know, that you put the repressive 
thing on and we torture ourselves because 
were going to become supermen. 


All that is totally self-defeating. What has 
been said here this afternoon, and what 
struck me so strongly when I was sitting 
there, is the self-defeating aspects of the 
thing. What Ms. Sandeman has put her 
finger on here is that you bring people into 
these institutions, particularly into Millbrook, 
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where you’ve got maximum security—the Bas- 
tille of Ontario, that incredible monument 
with its doors and its clangings and its lights, 
and the guy who erected the damn thing 
back there with some major or general or 
something from the British army was going 
to set up a mausoleum on the hill and he 
was damned well going to coerce everybody 
into some form of sanctimony. 


The fact is, it doesn’t work, does it? The 
fact is, they do come back constantly. The 
amount that goes to the taxpayer is atrocious 
in this particular regard. You do nothing to 
ameliorate the condition basically. I suggest 
to you it is because of a kind of insouciant 
or bland attitude toward psychotherapy. 
I know the shortage of psychiatrists. I know 
how difficult it is. But you have them imme- 
diately available at the Peterborough hospital 
and don’t use them. You can’t bring a psy- 
chiatrist in on request or on call. 


If we are going to do anything in the 
realm of corrections for a whole range of 
people, 91 per cent maybe—not quite that— 
there are those who are somewhat balanced 
and the incarceration does act as an amelior- 
ating factor and they don’t go back again. 
But for many of the rest, with respect to 
their subsequent lives and their relations with 
their families, their jobs, the whole way in 
which they operate in society, they don't 
have to be in jail to be pushing people all 
over the place and undermining the whole 
workplace. It only takes one deeply dis- 
turbed person, like the rotten apple in the 
barrel, to dislocate a whole assembly. The 
Liberal caucus knows that. 


Mr. Singer: You should have learned. 


Mr. Lawlor: What you have to have is 
continuing therapy. I know it can’t be therapy 
in depth, and it doesn’t have to be by a 
qualified psychiatrist, although in supervision 
he should be there. There are all kinds—and 
this is a developing field of paramedical per- 
sonnel—of people with empathy. There are 
institutions in this province operating in that 
way where people have not medical qualifi- 
cations in this particular area. We must 
broaden and open our minds to such indi- 
viduals working within the hospital to give 
a continuous, ongoing treatment, to see a man 
once, twice or three times. 


Arson is a purely psychotherapeutic path- 
ological problem. The guy sets fires because 
of sexual excitation. Well really everybody 
knows that. What attention, what care are 
they being given up there in Millbrook? You 
can’t just talk to them nicely because they 
are very nice fellows, most of them, as you 


yourself said. The fact is they are deeply dis- 
turbed and alienated individuals with deep 
currents of dislocation running in their lives. 
Unless we attend to that frontally, unless 
we give attention to that and provide the 
services, you're going to have them out 
six months, two years later. They'll knuckle 
under, theyll go along and then they'll 
come out and they'll set another fire, big- 
ger and better. What it costs—$2 million 
when a building burns down—could have 
been saved by $20,000 spent in this particu- 
lar regard. 

I’m not saying either—let’s be clear about 
this— that the psychotherapeutic care of 
which I speak is curative, is a panacea; it’s 
not. There are—I said in particularly the 
homosexual—a very wide range of illnesses 
that cannot be cured. 


It requires a great amount of receptivity 
and co-operation on the part of the patient, 
he has to be alive and aware and willing, 
and many of itthem are not. But is the atmos- 
phere conducive to them being so willing 
in the penal setting of Millbrook and some 
of the other places? No, it is not, it is quite 
the contrary. The whole thing turns every- 
body off, including the attending physician. 

You would get a sufficient number if we 
instituted a programme where people were 
given even once a week—it should be 
oftener; if you read Robertson Davies’ book, 
as a very wealthy lawyer, not able to practise 
in the courts any longer because of all kinds 
of conflicts inside himself, he went off to the 
Jungian Institute in Zurich, Switzerland, and 
took therapy every day of the week, it was 
every day of the week for a full year. Then 
he came out, this Robertson did, and I think 
this is an authentic case history of Robertson 
Davies in one of his most recent books. 


You can’t do it that intensively, but you 
have to do somewhat better, and I think 
the range of possibility, with just a little 
more emphasis, with a bit more attention 
and care, would obviate many of these in- 
stances. I think of these profoundly sexual 
offences, which are all psychotherapeutic in 
origin, no question about it, dislocations in 
childhood basically, and the arsonists, for 
heaven’s sake, and many of these aggressive 
people, many of these people with profound 
aggressions against others, they are working 
out in themselves deep inferiority states, that 
they don’t feel worthy, and they are damned 
well going to show others that they exist 
and people won't overlook them. 

We all raise children, we know how ex- 
hibitionistic children can be because they 
don’t get the right attention from any num- 
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ber of people, and how they act out, tantrum 
fits, the whole thing. It’s the same thing for 
the adult offender. All people who are men- 
tally ill are children. It is infantile. All men- 
tally ill states are infantile states, and we 
come to recognition. 

Governments and government people, 
executive personnel, seem to have a kind of 
resistance, as Freud would say, against the 
psychotherapeutic. I don’t know if they feel 
frightened themselves personally in some 
way, but I was at a group the other night 
of psychologists and psychiatrists and they 
said: “What the hell is wrong with you gov- 
ernment guys? We go up to the federal 
government and nobody will talk to us, and 
it is not much better at the provincial level 
either. You just won't take us into your con- 
fidence. You just aren’t open and aware. 
There is a trepidation, a fear, rooted in 
there, and we think they are all subject to 
some kind of analysis also.” 


Mr. Singer: That wasn’t the group that 
showed up in response to your ad? 


Mr. Lawlor: No, that was a different 
group. I have a few more things to say with 
respect to Guelph. I would like to know the 
number of adults in Guelph, not right now 
necessarily, The inmate population has been 
a bone of contention to Mr. Singer and me 
down through several centuries now, as to 
that Guelph setup, you know. You’ve been 
cutting back and that’s fine, and you were 
breaking it all up and it hasn’t happened, 
and you had 700 inmates in there at one 
time, all first offenders admittedly, but some 
older men mixed among younger men, which 
you felt regrettable but which was neverthe- 
less the case. It has gone on for a very con- 
siderable period of time. 

I want to say that I think the Ombuds- 
man’s report is going to come down and, far 
more so than anybody in this committee, it 
is going to be quite damning of your oper- 
ations in a diversity of ways with respect 
to the whole, with respect to the treatment 
of offenders. 


I think the one area in which you always 
come out all right is in terms of food. I don’t 
hear too many complaints about that any 
more, but I anticipate that Maloney’s report, 
which he has been preparing for some time, 
will make us all pick up our socks in the 
area of penal institutions, and more power 
to him. If he does so, he might even get a 
little extra money to carry on his operations. 

I have been told that at Milton jail recently 
the inmates are confined and there is no 
exercise allowed to anybody in that institu- 


tion. I was told that over the weekend and 
I would like to know whether that is the 
case and, if so, why? 

Lastly, will the ministry give some good 
consideration to a thing that was brought up 
by Mr. Stong the other day—and quite 
rightly, we mentioned it many times in the 
past: General Motors, Eaton’s, any number 
of the big institutions in this province won't 
hire ex-inmates. Everyone accepts that fact 
in fiduciary relationships of all kinds; you 
wouldn’t want an embezzler or a thief oc- 
cupying a position of trust. Nevertheless, 
there are whole ranges of jobs and what not 
which can be done in various factories and 
shops which wouldn’t require that at all. Yet, 
by deliberate policy, they exclude them. I’m 
of the opinion that we should pass legisla- 
tion—and I would like to elicit the support 
of the minister in devising such legislation—to 
make that impossible. 

What is the point of putting men indefi- 
nitely in jail, for periods of time, using all 
kinds of rehabilitative techniques—some of 
which I trust you will adopt as I’ve indicated 
today—and' then have them come out on the 
street, totally derelict, frustrated and driven 
back into crime simply to make a living, to 
get ahead. Why should all these holier-than- 
thou institutions, looking down their noses, 
be permitted to exclude them from their 
employment policy? It is highly discrimin- 
atory. It’s not in the best interests of society 
and I think it is high time in this province 
that we moved in that regard and did some- 
thing about it. That’s enough for the time 
being. 


Mr. Chairman: Does anybody dare respond 
to that? 


Mr. Lawlor: Point by point. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I think this will prob- 
ably be the highlight of the ministry’s esti- 
mates. I heard Mr. Lawlor talk once before 
in this eloquent vein and I appreciate his 
remarks. 

He had some specific things. He mentioned 
Guelph Correctional Centre which has a 
capacity of 450 and is averaging around 480. 
There are recidivists in that institution now. 
It does have a unit programme and the old 
facility has basically been revamped by in- 
mate labour. 

I'm aware of the holier-than-thou attitude 
to which you allude. I’m still getting it in 
the neck for having signed a leasing agree- 
ment with a certain meat-packing firm of 
which one of the principals had 12 charges of 
short weighing laid against him at the To- 
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tonto stock yards a number of years ago, 
over a two-month or month period. Some 
people say you just shouldn’t have any deal- 
ings with someone who has had a conviction 
and goes right back to— 


Mr. Singer: It wasn’t quite the way that 
was put. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Pardon? 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Lawlor said you don’t put 
somebody in position of trust, handling 
money, who had been convicted of embezzle- 
ment. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I don’t know if Dr. 
Hutchison or Mr. Hughes would care to 
say anything further about Mr. Lawlor’s re- 
marks? 


Mr. Hughes: I would certainly subscribe to 
a lot of what Mr. Lawlor says about people 
being sick. However, we experience serious 
problems in this area when a man is sen- 
tenced by the courts and our doctors feel 
that this man is mentally ill. We arrange for 
that man to go away to Penetang or some 
other Ontario hospital for an examination and 
he comes back to us 30 days later to serve 
his sentence. 

I can give you an example of one of these 
cases. A young man was charged with an 
assault against his own father—a young, 


powerfully built man, 22 years of age. He 


was in jail following charges laid by his own 
father. He assaulted the medical officer in 
the jail when he was being medically exam- 
ined and he assaulted one of the sergeants. 
We got him away to Penetang. He was up 
there 30 days. He came back certified as 
okay. He assaulted the police officer who 
brought him back and we finished up with 
that man in our system. 


Mr. Lawlor: How about a little therapy, 
Mr. Hughes? 


Mr. Hughes: Yes, sir, maybe therapy would 
have been the answer but— 


Mr. Lawlor: 
answer. Do you? 


I don’t know any other 


Mr. Hughes: We have many instances of 
violent people like this who should be in a 
mental hospital, or hospital anyway, but 
they finish up in prison, which is not the 
place for them. I think we would agree on 
that. 


[4:45] 


Mr. Lawlor: I am not happy with that 
reply. You are not responding. 


Dr. Hutchison: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know 
if I can respond. 


Mr. Lawlor: When you don’t respond I 
don’t even know if you understand what the 
nature of the bloody problem is. 


Dr. Hutchison: Well, let me try. You are 
saying that beneath every anti-social act—not 
every, but almost every anti-social act—there 
is an underlying pathology. I believe that’s 
your basic premise. Is that not correct? 


Mr. Lawlor: I am saying these people are 
alienated and I think they are basically men- 
tally ill and need a little therapy. They don’t 
need extensive therapy, but simply to shove 
them into jail, lock them up and treat them 
in the way they are basically being treated 
now, only further brutalizes them, for heav- 
en’s sake. They store up their resentment and 
pour it out when they get out. We are all 
the victims of it, and it is costing us a for- 
tune. The sooner we break that down the 
better it is. 


Dr. Hutchison: Can we distinguish, how- 
ever, between those persons who commit acts 
which bring them into conflict with the law, 
in which there is an identifiable mental dis- 
order, a form of neurosis or psychosis, that 
would be clearly stated as such by a psy- 
chiatrist or a panel of psychiatrists, and those 
people, on the other hand, in whom this 
underlying sickness, illness or pathology, if 
you will, is inferred. 

We were talking about homosexuals. I am 
sure there is no one in this room who does 
not know that this is no longer considered a 
disease, according to the American Psychia- 
tric Association categories of mental illnesses 
or mental disorders. I suppose what I am 
saying is that the existence of homosexual 
behaviour is not prima facie evidence of 
neurosis. 


Mr. Lawlor: I am sorry to interject. I am 
going to say get off homosexuality, please, 
it’s too difficult. 


Dr. Hutchison: Let’s get on to the other 
things as well. 


Mr. Lawlor: Try an easy thing like arson. 


‘Dr. Hutchison: Like arson? Let’s try arson. 
I am sorry to say that there aren’t very many 
easy things in this field. I am sure, Mr. 
Lawlor, you have your tongue in cheek when 
you say that there is a sexual basis to all 
cases of arson. There are, in fact, numbers 
of subdivisions of the dynamics of arson. 


Mr. Roy: That's right. 
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Mr. Lawlor: My irony doesn’t get through. 
Let’s take a really easy thing, like beating up 
every guard and every prisoner that he sees 
around him. Anybody who gets within range, 
he socks. How about him? 


Dr. Hutchison: As to what? 


Mr. Lawlor: Let me put it this way. First 
of all, the definition by courts of mental ill- 
ness is so archaic and so ridiculous. Once in 
a while a lawyer will call in testimony on be- 
half of an accused, but that doesn’t ees i 
all that much as it costs money and it takes 
a lot of time. What defines criminal responsi- 
bility in the courts is a very definite, narrow 
definition indeed, and doesn’t take cognizance 
of the developments of the last 150 years, and 
we all know that. But what are you going to 
do? 

Once in a while where the case is so 
atrocious that obviously there is something 
wrong, the judge might send him off to 
Penetanguishene. But I am thinking of all 
these other cases. Even in the case of the 
guy who socks everybody, most judges are 
pretty blasé. They have seen a lot of socking 
going on and they send them to Millbrook. 
In any event, they don’t send them off to a 
psychiatric institution. ] think he needs psy- 
chiatric care, otherwise, you are never going 
to cure him. You are never going to do any- 
thing for him at all. It’s hopeless. 


Dr. Hutchison: Mr. Lawlor, what you are 
saying in effect, if I may just paraphrase you 
and do a great deal of injustice to the ex- 
cellent social commentary that you have 
made, is that you feel punishment has very 
little curative properties as applied to cer- 
tain classes of offenders. I think everybody 
at this table would wholeheartedly agree 
with you. 


Mr. Lawlor: You are not going to render 
my position simplistic. I said that punishment 
is something to be scouted, that it works and 
operates in a certain range of about 7.8 per 
cent, where you simply punish. 


Dr. Hutchison: It’s called diversion therapy 
now. 


Mr. Lawlor: You simply take people out 
of circulation because they're dangerous 
people and because they are so turned off 
that there is not very much that any of us 
knows how to treat—a psychiatrist or anybody 
else. Then there is another range of people 
who respond to punishment and will never go 
back to those institutions again because they 
do respond. Then there is a very large num- 
ber—I don’t know what the percentage is— 
50 per cent or 60 per cent I would guess, 


just out of the air—who could respond to the 
kind of attention that I’m talking about. 


Dr. Hutchison: That is what I am coming 
to. Of course the name of the game would be 
to identify these people as early in the pro- 
cess as possible—when they first come into 
contact with the court system. The ministry 
has been instrumental in attempting to have 
a psychiatric court clinic attached to the 
Metropolitan Toronto courts, and also to 
have some 25 backup inpatient psychiatric 
beds for that purpose. Then when the judge 
sees a man before him, he says to himself: 
“There’s something wrong with this. ‘His 
crime doesn’t make economic sense”—or may- 
be it does make economic sense, but there 
is something about this man or this woman 
that suggests to the judge that prison is not 
the place for him or her. So, the judge in 
those instances would be able to refer that 
person to a psychiatric clinic, very close by, 
to get some kind of an answer. 


Mr. Lawlor: Poor old Clarke Institute. I’m 
sorry, go ahead. 


Dr. Hutchison: I was going to conclude 
that this might give some kind of an answer 
to his problems. So we push that process back 
as far as possible early on in the game. In 
those instances where the individual does 
come into our system we ought to be pre- 
pared to do an adequate classification job. We 
should use a depth kind of approach, which 
would identify the people pte might very 
well profit from this approach that you men- 
tioned, it may be the only way. 

On the other hand, the causation might 
be psychological in nature. It’s not necessary 
to relate your treatment to the causative 
factor. In other words, you don’t have to 
understand the complete history of this. A 
man may have been traumatized in his child- 
hood, perhaps, as you suggest. It’s not neces- 
sary for a kind and understanding and sup- 
portive environment and to know all about 
this in order to have a marked effect on his 
behaviour. This is what I’m saying. 

At any rate, we ought to be able to pick 
up these people and screen them off into 
these different streams of what is the appro- 
priate type of therapy. There might be a 
certain amount of error in that because the 
nature of the art of identifying these things 
is not highly developed. Psychiatry certainly 
will have a very significant role in this. I 
would like to think that psychiatry does play 
a significant role in our programmes in the 
very way that you say—in the backup sense. 

We try to use our treatment people as 
much as possible as support staff for our cor- 
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rectional officers who are the front-line peo- 
ple. We have to use our social workers and 
psychologists to back those people up. Psy- 
chiatrists are the most senior and best trained 
of the mental health professions. We can’t 
provide psychiatrists, obviously, for the time 
being because they’re not graduating them 
fast enough, and the need is great. We're 
falling behind {in all the mental health pro- 
fessions. 


Mr. Lawlor: You can do better than you’re 
doing. It’s not that grim to have them visit 
once in a while when you place them at Mill- 
brook, which is full of people who are ter- 
ribly disturbed people. It’s such a total waste 
and such a chaos—at least certain designated 
places like Millbrook should certainly have 
full-time personnel. I mentioned para-medical 
personnel. There are people very capable in 
this particular field, who aren’t employed by 
the ministry. 

I'm not going to take much more time, 
Mr, Chairman. The business of identifying 
the more egregious ‘cases at the beginning of 
the thing—at the court—is fine. That will 
segregate out certain individuals and that’s 
fine. The bulk of the people in all institu- 
tions, but particularly Millbrook because 
that’s the kind of institution it is at the 
present time—what do you do with them? 
These people ‘who have personality conflicts 
and their own interna] states are deeply 
needful of therapeutic care. You put them 
in the most condign situation possible, that 
which is most designed to warp their lives, 
to leave them in a worse condition than 
when they were first found. The whole thing 
is mindless, A considerable reversal in meth- 
ods of thought and methodology of treatment 
is going to be necessary again. 

In my opinion, too, it’s going to cost more 
money. But this is up to our ministry. This 
is one of the most starved and truncated 
ministries of the whole lot. 


It’s high time the Attorney General of this 
province (Mr. McMurtry) was able to get 
a 19 per cent increase. He was the only 
minister able to. Smith better get to work. 
Does he want society infiltrated by hood's? 
We're not really doing anything for them at 
all, except taking them out of circulation. 


A great deal can be done for people of this 
kind. They can become worthwhile, operative 
citizens. It goes with a certain amount of 
co-operation. But you're doing nothing to 
stimulate that, encourage that. You men- 
tioned “kind” and “supportive.” I don’t mind 
the “supportive.” I’m not after the “kind.” 
I'm just after the hard common sense of 


what contemporary science can do. I think it 
can do a damn sight more than what you 
think it can do. 


I think we know a great deal about the 
dynamics of human behaviour, why people 
talk as they do, why people behave as they 
do, I think we know a lot more— 


Dr. Hutchison: I respect your knowledge 
of Freudian psychotherapy. There are other 
approaches, perhaps more actively being used 
in this whole area. I mentioned transactional 
analysis, reality therapy and half a dozen 
others which are much more efficient, much 
more effective than analytic therapy. I was 
brought up on analytic therapy and I appre- 
ciate what youre saying. 

I do feel that we’re heading in the direc- 
tion, however, with all respect, sir, in which 
you're pcinting. I don’t think you'll find any- 
body at this table or in this ministry en- 
tranced with the idea of putting people in 
prison if they can be treated out in the com- 
munity. I would suggest, sir, that one need 
look only at our community resource pro- 
grammes, our temporary absence programmes 
which suggested, we feel, that the place to 
treat people is out there. Speaking for my 
fellow civil servants, we have no great in- 
volvement in Millbrook Correctional Centre, 
that is, in keeping people in maximum secur- 
ity institutions. 


I agree that it’s perhaps the worst example. 
I think that if one looked at our other institu- 
tions, and I can think of a number of them— 
Monteith Correctional Centre and so on—one 
would see that we do have a strong emphasis 
on treatment. We do have a strong emphasis 
on these psychological forms of treatment and 
it has been my awareness over the past years 
that if someone indicates that he wants help 
in this ministry, he will get it. He’s picked 
out and given whatever can be given to him 
within the bounds of reason and protection, 
of course, of society. 


Mr. Lawlor: I come back to what I said 
at the beginning. It’s not good enough, nor 
even beginning to be good enough. You're 
not entranced with putting people into institu- 
tions. When you get them there you don't 
supply—in the Millbrook context, some doctor 
out here was called because somebody goes 
off in hysterics or convulsions or raises hell 
and breaks everything all around him. That’s 
when you call him in. That’s only in a critical 
stituation. It’s not an ongoing relation. 


Dr. Hutchison: Excuse the interruption, sir. 
I did say—and Mr. Grossman also said this, 
and other ministers as well—that if we could 
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get full-time psychiatric services at Mill- 
brook, we would be very glad to have them. 


Mr. Lawlor: That doctor ought to come in 
at set times and places and see inmates who 


are particularly disposed and on an ongoing . 


basis, for continued rapport. That’s the only 
way youre ever going to make any impact 
or get to them at all, and alleviate the condi- 
tions of our prisons and our institutions of 
this type. 


One final question to the minister; you 
didn’t respond to my overture. I want to 
elicit your support in introducing legislation 
under the Civil Rights Code, or any other 
way, that large institutions or any institutions 
of this province can’t hire ex-inmates indis- 
criminately. How about that? 


Mr. Roy: Or even governments. 
Mr. Lawlor: Or even governments. Yes. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, Mr. Lawlor, I sup- 
port that principle on the fact that my min- 
istry has a good number of ex-offenders with- 
in our service and undoubtedly many of them 
are among our finest. So, I’d like to see 
something along those lines develop. There’s 
nothing currently under active consideration 
at this time. 


Mr. Lawlor: I don’t like active considera- 
tion. Everything’s under active consideration. 
It floats around at 20,000 ft. The ionosphere 
is just around the corner. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: All I can do is promise 
to have this matter considered by the Justice 
policy committee. 


Mr. Lawlor: Are you prepared to bring 
legislation in to cure that situation, or not? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: This will have to be a 
government decision and— 


Mr. Lawlor: You’re not prepared to do it. 
[5:00] 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I am prepared to take 
it one step further, to have it placed before 
the Justice policy committee with the Attor- 
ney General and everyone concerned and see 
if we can bring this forward. I support the 
principle myself. 


Mr. Lawlor: You could leave a mark on 
this ministry and you could be of great 
benefit and, according to your insights, etc., 
do a little like Mr. Grossman did in his time. 
He is respected and he is known and you 
could move in this area and do a great deal 
to reform this ministry in the next stage of 
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rehabilitation. That is one of the things you 
should do. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It is a major obstacle to 
the rehabilitative programme. Just consider 
the Don Jail here in Toronto; 30,000 people 
a year are going through that institution and 
that’s 30,000 people who have a door shut 
to them, in so many cases, by major em- 
ployers. 


Mr. Lawlor: Okay. I have said enough. 


Mr. Roy: I have a few comments to make 
and one or two questions to ask. 

First of all, in relation to Mr. Lawlor’s 
comments about the definition of insanity 
under the Criminal Code and the use of it by 
lawyers in the context of people who find 
themselves within institutions, I would think 
that any lawyer in his right mind would not 
even consider a plea of insanity when his 
client is facing a sentence under provincial 
jurisdiction. When you are sent away at the 
pleasure— 


Mr. Lawlor: I am not suggesting that. 


Mr. Roy: I was suggesting that maybe 
that’s one of the reasons it is never used for 
offences with sentences of under two years 
because instead of sending your client away 
at the pleasure of the Lieutenant Governor, 
you are better off to see him go through the 
process and take his chances within the 
provincial sector. 


This gentleman commented as well about 
the age factor. You were concerned about 
the age factor of the people you are dealing 
with within the system. I was wondering as 
well whether, again, that’s not distorted by 
the fact that the older people—the more 
hardened people—are not within your system 
but within the federal system. 

Many of the people you are getting within 
the system for two years or two years less 
a day are offenders who do not have exten- 
sive criminal records; most of them don’t. 
Of course, by and large, the people with 
lesser criminal records are people within the 
lower age bracket. The more hardened people 
as they get older, of course, are not going to 
be visiting you but going to the federal level. 


I would not be pessimistic unless you were 
able to show me other statistics by which, 
over a period of years a larger percentage of 
the people within the system are getting 
younger. I would be more concerned than just 
making a comment that a percentage of 
people within your system are 25 or under. 
I would like to be convinced that the two 
years less a day was not a factor in this 
whole process. 
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The question I do want to ask you might 
have been asked before and I apologize if 
it has but the federal people are in a position 
to tell us, usually, what the cost per inmate 
is. We could see it going up drastically over 
the years. What is it now? ‘Something like 
$18,000 or something along that line? Are 
you in a position to tellP When I look at the 
size of the estimate, can you tell me what it 
would cost per— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: What specific places are 
you interested inP 


Mr. Roy: Pardon me? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: We have per diem costs 
for all institutions and maybe you would like 
to name the ones you would like figures for. 


Mr. Roy: You are not able to—I am talking 
about people incarcerated for a period of two 
years less a day. What is the cost per— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Where? 
Mr. Roy: Pardon me? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It depends on the place 
in which they are incarcerated. 


Mr. Roy: Yes, within the provincial system. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: The average across the 
system is $12,000. 


Mr. Roy: Across your system? 
Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. For adults. 


Mr. Roy: For adults; that is what I am 
talking about. It would be less than the 
federal people who are encountering some- 
thing like $18,000. The latest I have heard, 
I think is something around $18,000. An 
average of $12,000 is it? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. 


Mr. Roy: How does that compare, let’s say, 
with—what has the increase been like over 
the yearsP What was it two years or three 
years ago? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: While Mr. Algar is look- 
ing for those figures, I want to say, in rela- 
tion to that, I have no specific data on the 
average ages under the ped bal system but the 
fact is we house all the remand prisoners 
before trial. The general ‘population in the jail 
system is a reflection of what is in the provin- 
cial and the federal institutions. Of course, 
when they are sentenced that’s where they go, 
they must also have a lowering inmate popu- 
lation in terms of age. 


Mr. Roy: Yes, I see your point. What you 
are saying is that prior to trial, whether a 


person is going to end up within the federal 
or provincial system, he ends up in your 
institution. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. 
Mr. Roy: If he is incarcerated. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Thompson might say something. 


Mr. Thompson: If I can just add a few 
more comments, it might clarify something 
of the annual cost for people. I am sure the 
federal government has a higher cost on the 
average, because by and large they have more 
secure institutions and they hold people, of 
course, for long periods of time. So their 
ratios of staff are higher than ours would be 
in smaller jails, for example, or in any jail 
situation, simply because they have extensive 
kinds of programmes going on each day. 

As we move into the new detention centres, 
such as the four that are under construction 
now, which have a lot more programme space 
than traditionally we have had in those 
shorter-stay institutions, so we will have to 
increase our complement and, of course, our 
costs as we try to programme for even the 
short-term people in a more extensive way. 
The figure I have quoted, of course, is an 
averaging of some very extensive programmes 
that we operate in the adult area and some 
that are economic, like Toronto jail, because 
of the high turnover. Well over 20,000 people 
a year who go through there bring the per 
diem down to, I think, $19.50 a day. 


Mr. Garraway: That’s 60,000 cases a year. 
Mr. Thompson: I’m sorry, 60,000 cases. 
Mr. Roy: How many? 


Mr. Thompson: Sixty thousand go through 
the Don Jail. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I stand corrected. I 
thought 30,000. 


Mr. Roy: Of course, in Toronto here all 
the people who are not paying their traffic 
fines end up in the Don Jail. Is that the only 
place to send them? 


Mr. Hughes: A goodly portion. 


Mr. Roy: It just brings me to the other 
point I was talking about, if we are talking 
about the treatment and training of adult 
offenders. You were talking about new insti- 
tutions and, of course, one institution I am 
very familiar with—and obviously you are as 
well; there has been enough screaming about 
that institution—is the regional detention cen- 
tre for Ottawa-Carleton. That’s a fairly new 
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institution. It was opened three years ago. I 
am not overly impressed by the programmes 
that you have there for people who are wait- 
ing a lengthy period of time for their trial in 
that particular institution. 


I must tell you, you are facing a very dif- 


ficult situation. I sympathize fully with your 
ministry and I would think that if I was the 
Minister of Correctional Services I would be 
screaming a lot louder at McMurtry, the 
Attorney General, than you have been. Pos- 
sibly you have and you've kept it quiet. It 
just seems to me the difficulty you are having 
to go through because of the lengthy delays 
in the court process is just a catastrophe 
really. 


When you get an institution like the re- 
gional detention centre for Ottawa-Carleton, 
which has been open three years, and you 
consider the incidents that have happened in 
that institution just over the past year, it’s 
unbelievable. Basically, a lot of it is caused 
by the fact that people are frustrated by the 
court process. Where the Law Reform Com- 
mission has talked about 90 days, these 
people can wait up till 12 months or 15 
months for trial. 


So the weakness is not within your system. 
You have an institution which was not geared 
originally to keep people for that period of 
time—at least not keep that type of inmate 
for that period of time, so you are having 
to bear the brunt and bear the criticism. I 
still feel, given the fact that it is a fait 
accompli, you are having to wait a long time, 
and it would appear, looking at the estimates 
of the Attorney General, he was able to get 
an increase of some $15 million. That is 
going to be BandAid work for him to get a 
more efficient court process. At least, I 
haven’t heard of any programmes coming 
forward that are going to improve your situa- 
tion over a.short period of time. 


I am just wondering, can you tell me what 
you have in these new institutions apart from 
a few television sets and piped-in music that 
are beneficial or are in fact care and treat- 
ment, that help or make the stay somewhat 
easier? The activities in those institutions are 
quite limited, and I am just wondering, do 


you have any programmes in mind? Maybe 
you can answer me. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I would like to, Mr. 
Chairman, and perhaps Mr. Roy will continue 
this after we respond. First of all the actual 
1974-1975 per diem rates vary from the cen- 
tral region at $30.51 a day, to your region 
of eastern Ontario where it is $37.06, and the 
average is $12,154 per annum. You mention 


the difficulties in the Ottawa-Carleton deten- 
tion centre. You weren’t here the day we 
briefly alluded to this when Ms. Sandeman 
raised the subject. Undoubtedly it has been 
the most difficult situation under my juris- 
diction. 


When I became the minister I spent a 
considerable amount of time visiting there, 
speaking with the superintendent, trying to 
get to the bottom of the situation. I can as- 
sure you that even now, many months later, 
I have had the good fortune of meeting in- 
mates at other centres who were involved in 
some of the difficulties there, and I think 
some of the best news I heard for a long 
time was a statement in confidence by an 
inmate who said it was not the superin- 
tendent, the management of the institution 
that caused the basic problem, but he sub- 
stantiated what you ‘were telling us here 
today by saying it was the long stay. 

After awaiting trial for a year, you are at 
your wits’ end, the system becomes a joke, 
all sorts of things build up, and before you 
know it we have the very unfortunate and 
terrible incident that happened at Ottawa- 
Carleton. Mr. McMurtry has been very co- 
operative when we bring to his attention, 
through the Crown attorneys, the matter of 
people unduly on remand. There has been 
some improvement there and also in the 
matter of transporting prisoners from the 
detention centre, which is located so far out 
of town, to the courtroom. I think there has 
been some other arrangement made for set- 
ting of bail. 


Mr. Roy: No, the problem there actually 
is that people who are awaiting their trial 
have to be remanded every eight days. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, that is it. 


Mr. Roy: And daily you have a procession 
of police officers who walk into the place, 
back up the truck, haul in the guys, take 
them down to the jail, take them down to the 
court, They just go up there, “Weekly re- 
mand. Thank you. Goodbye,’ and just go 
back. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: One of the most famous, 
of course, was one by the name of Holt. 
There was great security centred around his 
going back and forth, his travelling. Hope- 
fully Mr. McMurtry’s amendment to the 
Summary Convictions Act will bring about 
some relief. There are a number of pro- 
grammes in that institution. 


It is very easy to say that it is the institu- 
tion that is a disaster, that has had all these 
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problems. But by the same token I think of 
all the centres I have visited it has the finest 
female quarters and programmes and _ staft 
relationship and community volunteer organ- 
ization, Something is happening there. Every 
time I go in it is unannounced so they don’t 
know I am coming and I see good things 
happening in the female section at Ottawa- 
Carleton. I like what I see happening in the 
minimum-security. 

I don’t think you'd call them corridors; 
they are really sections of the institution. 
Freer, open programmes are available there, 
and very few complaints. But I’d like to ask 
Mr. Hughes to discuss what programmes are 
being offered in the maximum-security cor- 
ridors of that institution and the problems 
and the duress we have been under since 


the fire and the riot. 
[5:15] 


Mr. Hughes: Mr. Chairman, it might be 
an interesting note. Niagara Detention Centre 
is a carbon copy of Ottawa. The only differ- 
ence is that in Ottawa you have a maximum- 
security wing that holds 24 inmates; in Nia- 
gara it holds 12. The problem that has posed 
is that when a few riotous inmates start 
something, there are 24 of them to deal with. 
More often than not, there is a preponder- 
ance of inmates to staff to control] it, What 
were doing is, we have plans that are now 
completed and we have the funding to break 
down that maximum-security area to reduce 
it to 12 rather than 24. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It’s just bedlam. 


Mr. Hughes: I might add that in Niagara 
we have not had one single incident since 
it opened over two years ago. The design 
is the same. One of the major faults in the 
design, both in Niagara and in Ottawa, is 
the fact that the location of the day rooms 
gives sound and visual communication be- 
tween: the wings. That was a design mistake. 
However, we've learned from our mistakes 
in the designing of new detention centres. 

As far as programming for the new de- 
tention centres is concerned, each new one 
has a gymnasium, which will take care ot 
exercise during the winter. 


Mr. Roy: Which you don’t have at Ottawa. 


Mr. Hughes: Which we don't have there. 


We have programme facilities for hobby 
crafts and a small jobbing shop in each insti- 
tution. We have ‘adequate and proper medical 
facilities, properly Jocated in the four new 
detention centres. We also have individual 
rooms with plenty of day-room space. We 


have internal courtyards for exercise yards, 
whereby the institution itself is the perimeter. 
You don’t need to build a wall around an 
exercise yard. That is the way we have gone 
in designing the new detention centres. 


When we first started designing years ago, 
there were no real experts in the field ot 
building prisons. The architect who was 
actively engaged by this ministry travelled all 
over the world to look at the latest institu- 
tions that had been designed. That was 
Harry Coles, who died a couple of years ago. 
There was a large number of outside people 
involved in the committees that were formed 
to design those institutions—Kirkpatrick ot 
the John Howard Society, Joseph McCulley 
from the University of Toronto and so on. 


As I say, I am not very pleased myself— 
and I don’t think too many people are—with 
the design of Ottawa, but it is an interesting, 
if not significant, comparison between Nia- 
gara and Ottawa. Some people say, “Well, 
it’s the type of inmate.” I personally think 
that’s only one of the contributing factors. I 
think it’s a whole bunch of factors, including 
the fact that there has been no continuity 
of the superintendency for the simple reason 
that the three previous superintendents had 
to be removed because of health breakdowns. 


Mr. Roy: At Ottawa? 
Mr. Hughes: At Ottawa, yes. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I must say too that Mr. 
Meyer who is presently there is a very fine 
superintendent and he has my full support 
and backing. I'm pleased to say also that in 
recent months we have had a new deputy 
superintendent there, 'Mr. Alan Roberts, who 
certainly impressed me on both occasions 
that I’ve met the ‘gentleman. The attitude he 
has and the presence that you feel with the 
man, I think, are going to be a further help. 

I want to be very honest with you: We 
had more trouble there last weekend. There 
was another disturbance at the centre— 


Mr. Roy: Last weekend? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. This past weekend. 
So it’s still a difficult thing. There has been 
additional staff—I think nine or 12 officers 
from throughout the system volunteered to 
go into the detention centre to assist the 
staff there in training and trying to work out 
some of the problems and reinforce them. I 
was interested that this happened a day 
after they had been withdrawn—the last of 
them had left the institution. 
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Mr. Roy: You have had to learn from 
very painful experiences in Ottawa. I try to 
visit the place regularly to see what’s going 
on and discuss it with various people, and 
discuss with inmates as well—occasionally a 
client. 

Even after the break—seven got away and 
some are still at large; a couple, I guess— 
there was no machine installed in the place 
to screen metal objects, such as you have at 
airports. 

Subsequent to the break, a girl walked in 
with a sledgehammer and went to the visit- 
ing area and put the hammer through the 
glass partition between the visitor and the 
inmate. Since that time I have noticed a 
machine has been installed where you have 
to go through a screening. But, as I say, I 
would have thought it would have happened 
sooner. After all, those inmates who got away 
—the seven at that time—I think had guns 
brought in— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. 


Mr. Roy: The guns were brought in 
through the windows, or some way. So, as 1 
say, you have had to learn through a very 
painful process. 


Let me tell you what, in my opinion, is 
going to be absolutely essential for security 
reasons. I am digressing, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, just to make my point. The ministry is 
asking for problems in Ottawa, not only 
through its system, but as you haul people 
from the detention centre to the courts, un- 
less you get a court to process them right 
there and not have this continual haulage of 
inmates. If he happens to be an inmate 
charged by the Gloucester police department, 
it is the Gloucester police who go down to 
pick him up; it may be the police force for 
Vanier, Ottawa, Nepean, or the RCMP. So 
it is hard to have any continuity. 


Just to give you an example of where the 
whole system of justice, including Correc- 
tional Services, is asking for problems, last 
week I went down to a criminal court in 
Ottawa called No. 8 court. It is being held in 
the Holiday Inn at Ottawa. I can imagine the 
costs of this setup. There is a room in the 
Holiday Inn for the judge, and a room for 
the Crown attorney, and a room for the 
defence counsel. They have this hall where 
court is held. 


The Holiday Inn must be hard up for 
money to tolerate a situation like this. But 
here you have a situation where you have 
30 witnesses on this case and they are milling 
all over the hallway. Meanwhile, you have 
guests in the Holiday Inn coming in for 
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lunch and people walking all over. And 
inmates are walking around there handcuffed 
to the police. 


You are just asking for problems when 
you get yourself into a situation like that. I 
just make the point to show that it is border- 
ing on the ridiculous. It is going to be even 
more ridiculous if something tragic should 
happen. 


Your ministry has sometimes been made to 
look ridiculous with Ottawa-Carleton, for in- 
stance—a lady walking into jail with a sledge- 
hammer; guns being hauled in through the 
windows. I can go on and! on as to what has 
happened there. It’s a difficult situation and 
you certainly have to react. 


As I say, one of the biggest frustrations 
has been in the delay. Of course, the in- 
mates in these long delays have nothing to 
do—they really have nothing to do—and the 
frustration breeds this kind of activity on 
the part of these inmates. 


Ms. Sandeman: I would like to return to 
the cosmic approach that Mr. Lawlor was 
taking. But I would treat it in a rather more 
microcosmic way, because I think that suits 
my approach. In response, I would like to 
actually talk about some of the responses to 
that, and then carry on with some comments 
on Vanier. 

We heard, again, that the ministry’s main 
thrust is toward community programming. I 
think it was Mr. Hughes or Dr. Hutchison 
who said they didn’t believe in the necessity 
for institutional care. I think in my opening 
remarks I touched on this, that the words are 
fine, but the estimates just don’t back that 
up. The increase in the money to institutions, 
for the care, treatment and training of adult 
offenders is $11 million, but the community 
programming gets only $300,000. Until the 
ministry can somehow fight its way through 
and get sufficient funds for good community 
programming so that judges don’t feel they 
have to incarcerate offenders, I don’t think 
we are going to see much change in the 
pattern of incarceration and institutionaliza- 
tion. 


Somebody, I think it was Mr. Lawlor, 
mentioned that you really have tto believe 
that the people you are working with in 
these institutions can be worthwhile people. 
This reminded me of a comment that was 
made, not about the hard-core, dangerous, 
dificult, impossible people at Millbrook, but 
a comment about people at Maplehurst. The 
comment seemed to me to be very revealing. 
It was at the time that Maplehurst was 
opened. 
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I understand Maplehurst is not an institu- 
tion for particularly difficult people. It is a 
place where some new programme initiatives 
are being tried. Somebody asked the dep- 
uty superintendent how successful he thought 
this institution was likely to be and he was, 
I think correctly, not too definite, because we 
all know that no institutional programme yet 
has been particularly successful. The reason 
he gave for the cautiousness in his reply I 
found rather worrying. “How successful any- 
one can be with these people is hard to say. 
They are a segment of society unlike any 
other,” Deputy Superintendent John O’Brien 
said during a tour. 


These prisoners are described as mostly 
first offenders and highly motivated repeaters 
between the ages of 18 and 24. But if the 
people who are dealing with them look upon 
them already as a segment of society unlike 
any other, I think the prognosis is likely to be 
rather poor, because the expectations set up 
in the correctional staff by that kind of atti- 
tude seem to me to suggest that the correc- 
tional staff is already thinking, “Here are 
difficult, unusual, strange people that we 
have to do some rather difficult things with,” 
whereas I understood Maplehurst was for 
first offenders who are going to be, in theory, 
given good work habits by being put into 
work situations. 

It is the kind of thing I commented on the 
last time we met, about the expectations al- 
ready written into the pieces of literature 
given out to volunteers working with juven- 
iles, telling them, “You will be working with 
people who have failed. You will be working 
with people whose norms and values are 
different from yours.” That kind of attitude 
in the ministry makes me very nervous and I 
hope it is not widespread. 

Mr. Lawlor was pushing hard for psycho- 
therapeutic work with the inmates at Mill- 
brook. I am not so sure that I have as much 
faith in the efficacy of psychiatrists as he 
does. We are not using, in my opinion, the 
front-line staff in places like Millbrook in the 
most effective way. They are the people who 
are dealing with the daily social interaction 
of these difficult inmates. In effect, very often 
they are not dealing with it because they 
are separated by glass or metal or whatever 
it may be from the inmates who have the 
most pronounced behaviour problems, so that 
the inmates’ interaction, except for the half 
hours we have been talking about with the 
psychometrists or the hour sewing the orange 
undershorts in the tailor shop, are mostly with 
other difficult inmates. 


It seems to me that the front-line staff 
could be the kind of paramedical people that 
Mr. Lawlor was talking about. The staff 
training programme should be especially in- 
tensive for people working in maximum se- 
curity, not only to teach them how to be 
good custodial staff, and not only to teach 
them how to deal with crises and hostage 
situations and the sledgehammers and the 
whole bit, but how to deal with people 
whose behaviour is abnormal and antisocial 
and try to cut through the bullshitting that 
these inmates do; try to get them to react 
in a realistic way to the implications of the 
way that they behave, to the fact that society 
wont respond very cheerfully to the guy 
whose only answer to frustration is to slug 
it out. 


[5:30] 


It seems to me that we do have a new 
breed of correctional officer coming into the 
institutions. I’ve met many young men who 
are very highly motivated toward working 
with difficult offenders and I wonder if we're 
giving them enough training and enough 
chance to do some of the things I believe 
they could do, not as psychiatrists but just as 
straightforward, down-to-earth, common-sense 
human beings working with other human be- 
ings whose behaviour we find, for various 
reasons, unacceptable and difficult to handle. 
In spite of what Mr. Lawlor says, I’m not 
sure that all those guys need or would even 
benefit from a high-powered psychiatrist. Cer- 
tainly, many of them do and [ don’t think 
there is enough high-powered help there, 
either. 


But I'd just like to follow up, in relation 
to Vanier, Mr. Lawlor’s analysis of sickness 
versus sin in the inmate population. I'd like 
to extend that a little bit to say that I think 
very often the Ministry of Correctional Serv- 
ices is being asked to deal with social prob- 
lems which it isn’t equipped to handle. It 
doesn’t have the money or the personnel; and 
if it is to be expected to handle social prob- 
lems it must be given the money or the 
personnel. If it’s not, then the ministry must 
have the guts to say to other ministries, “We 
refuse to deal with these people. We don’t 
have the money, we don’t have the personnel. 
These people have social problems, they're 
not criminals. We are here to correct deviant 
criminal behaviour, were not here to deal 
with the persistent alcoholic—that kind of 
social problem.” 

I was grateful to Dr. Hug for giving me the 
research report No. 3 on the Adult Female 
Offender Before, During and After Incarcer- 
ation in Vanier. I thought it was one of the 
most revealing documents I’ve read for a long 
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time, and it speaks to many of the things 
we've been discussing this afternoon. 

To pick up on Mr. Lawlor’s analysis on the 
kind of people you find in an institution, the 
women in Vanier are young; many of them 
are repeaters; far too many report that they 
have been to training school; 54 of a total 
of 338 women in the sample had been in 
training school and 27 per cent had been in 
juvenile court. Maybe we should talk about 
the implications of that when we get to the 
juvenile vote. 


Only five per cent of all the women had 
any charges for crimes against other people, 
and the report breaks down their offences. It 
upsets me to see what we put women in 
prison for. Offences in the category of public 
morals and decency, that is, streetwalking, 
prostitution, abandoning a child, and obscene 
literature. Ten per cent of the women were 
in for that. I don’t know what locking women 
up is going to teach them about how not to 
abandon a child. You take the woman away, 
effectively, from the child as a punishment 
for abandoning a child. There’s something 
extraordinary in that to me. If you want to 
teach women not to abandon a child you have 
to teach them some very deep and important 
things about how to be a mother. 


Prostitution, again, is a social problem, and 
I think this is a bigger argument than we can 
deal with here. Should we be asking the 
Ministry of Correctional Services to deal with 
that? Twelve per cent were drug offences. A 
total of 18 per cent were charged, along with 
their other charges, or exclusively, with va- 
grancy, absconding by loitering, disorderly 
conduct, ete. Four per cent had a variety of 
traffic offences and others such as fortune- 
telling. Fortune-telling? You mean you are 
still putting people in jail for reading the tea 
leaves? For once I’m rendered speechless. 

The conclusion of this aragraph is that, 
“Thus it appears that in addition to property 
crimes, this sample of women committed 
offences perhaps as harmful to themselves as 
to others.” 


I think that’s a very revealing statement. 
The offences were as harmful to themselves as 
to others. So I suppose the corollary of that 
ought to be that if you are going to insti- 
tutionalize them for committing offences that 
are harmful to themselves, you are going to 
do something for them while they are in the 
institution that will help them to come to 
terms with themselves and to terms with their 
environment. I don’t think that the research 
report shows that at all. 


It does show that there is a very high 
level of recidivism, particularly among Indian 
women; particularly among women whose 


family and/or friends have been involved 
with the law; particularly among women who 
have had unstable family situations, or un- 
stable employment patterns, or drug or 
alcohol problems themselves, or in their 
families and who have been hospitalized for 
psychiatric difficulties. 


There are a lot of things in the report 
about emotional health, not the kind of dra- 
matic psychoses that we were talking about 
earlier on, but emotional health. Women 
were asked during the interview—and this is 
an interview after they've been released— 
how often they experieniced a variety of emo- 
tional problems. Of those responding, 80 per 
cent stated that they are sometimes, or 
always, bothered by serious worries and/or 
anger which they keep inside. I’m sure that 
has some connection with the fact that many 
of the offences, as we mentioned earlier, are 
offences against themselves. Now theyre 
being interviewed after their period of insti- 
tutionalization and they are still people with 
severe emotional difficulties. 

Fifty-four per cent sometimes, or always, 
have trouble eating or sleeping. That’s surely 
a much higher proportion than the normal 
population. ’'m sure half the people in this 
room dion’t have trouble eating or sleeping. 
We all look pretty well fed and if we have 
trouble sleeping it’s because we don’t look 
after ourselves, or work too late or what- 
ever, 

Sixty per cent sometimes, or always, feel 
lonely, and 53 per cent sometimes or often 
lose their tempers. I'm not sure that’s par- 
ticularly significant. I think that’s a fairly 
human thing to do. ['m more worried about 
60 per cent feeling lonely. I think probably 
it would have been a more honest reply it 
you had 100 per cent of them saying that 
they lost their tempers. It seems to me there’s 
a slight problem with people who can’t admit 
that they lose their tempers to an_inter- 
viewer but maybe that’s something we can 
discuss another time. ; 


Some 18 per cent reported having received 
psychiatrict assistance during the year since 
their release. No attempt has been made to 
compare these findings to what a cross-sec- 
tion of the general population might report, 
So we can only use our common sense and 
guess there. It is particularly significant that 
within such a high risk sample, problems 
appear so extensive. These are problems 
after institutionalization. 


The report goes on: “Emotional health 
was, as expected, related to recidivism.” Why 
do we have to make this assumption that 
emotional health is related to recidivism? If 
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you can make that assumption so easily, what 
are you doing about drawing the conclusions 
that follow from that assumption? 

One-third of the women with serious 
reported emotional problems recidivated 
during the first year. [That’s a dreadful 
word, “recidivated”.] Twenty-five per 
cent of those without any serious prob- 
lems were reconvicted. This difference 
was even greater when the total two- 
year rate was considered which rates 56 
per cent of women with serious reported 
emotional problems recidivating; 41 per 
cent for the less intensive and 28 per 
cent without serious problems, 


I wonder what we'd see if we carried on for 
a five-year programme. 

What we're seeing, in fact, is a prison 
population who are identified as having 
severe emotional problems before their in- 
stitutionalization; they're put in Vanier; they 
come out and the problems are still there. 
So what happens? They recidivate; they go 
back again and they’re caught in this revolv- 
ing door. 

This I find frightening. I think sooner or 
later we're going to have to cut through 
this nonsense of assuming that we're helping 
people in their emotional health by putting 
them into institutions. 


The follow-up report also inquired into 
the family relationships of the women, 
Most of them were married. Some were 
divorced or separated. I don’t think that’s so 
significant but what I did find significant was 
that over a third of the women who were 
jailed had two or more children and an addi- 
tional nearly 30 per cent had one child, 


I wonder what arrangements were made 
for those children during the time these wo- 
men were in jail? I wonder what the expense 
to the community was of supporting those 
children while their mothers were in jail at 
an average of $12,000 per year? I wonder 
what the continuing cost to the community is 
of picking up the pieces for a child and a 
mother whom you have separated by putting 
the mother in jail? 


It’s tough enough for a family to cope 
with a father being in jail but our social 
patterns are normally that father goes out to 
work or is away from the home and mother 
is normally left with the major share of 
child-rearing. When you remove the mother 
from the parent-child relationship and put 
her in jail, I think you have to have a very 
good reason—a much stronger reason than 
that mother has been fortune-telling—to put 
the mother in jail. 


One-third of the sample who had children 
reported that they worried a great deal about 
their children while at Vanier. I’m not sur- 
prised. The others expressed less serious con- 
cern or none at all and all those findings to 
me are significant. If you worry a great deal 
about your child while you are in Vanier, 
that’s normal and healthy. We are the people 
who are abnormal and sick for separating a 
mother and child. Surely to God, with all our 
talk about community services for offenders, 
there are community services for mothers 
with small children? A mother who expresses 
no concern at all for her child while she is 
in jail has very serious problems, too, and 
that family needs to be worked with in the 
community, not by splitting up mother and 
child. 


It comments here that the Children’s Aid 
Society had to be involved in 87 situations 
which, I figure, is about a third of the cases 
so that adds an enormous expense to us, the 
taxpavers. There’s a lot of talk about trying 
to help the women with personal relationships 
while they are in jail; there’s not apparently 
very much success on that. 


There’s some comment at the end of the 
study that the quality of life experienced by 
these women after discharge was very dis- 
appointing. It was probably much the same 
quality of life they experienced before they 
went in with the added problem of being a 
woman who has just come out of jail. 

It says: 

The fact that so many were leading 
marginal existences in terms of emotional, 
financial, and residential measures raises 
many larger questions concerning broad 
social policies. In strictly correctional 
terms, two-thirds of those studied might be 
labelled rehabilitated. They had no further 
reconvictions. 

While we are still talking about 80 per cent 
with severe emotional problems that kind of 
label isn’t too helpful. About one-half of 
these, that’s of the 80 per cent, were barely 
making it on the streets. 

The use of community agencies provid- 
ed some relief in terms of the perceptions 
the women had of their problems, but 
their problems still existed and measures 
undertaken at this stage might be too late 
to alter the various negative social, educa- 
tional, economic and emotional conditions 
so intensified for this sub-group. It may be 
a fact of life that these people need con- 
tinuing help not so much that they will 
change but simply to enable them to man- 
age outside the criminal system. 
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I think that’s probably self-evident. It’s useful 
to have the kind of belief many of us have 
backed up by a fairly solid piece of research, 
but it seems to me that one thing this piece 
of research does show is not only that these 
people need continuing help and not only 
help as individuals but help in changing the 
kind of society which leaves so many women 
barely making it in terms of housing and 
income and so on. 

[5:45] 

I think what this report does show to us 
is that we have a group of women with deep 
problems. I think it comments at the begin- 
ning of the report that the problems seem to 
express themselves in antisocial behaviour of 
various kinds, some of which brings them 
into the court. So how do we deal with these 
deep problems? We put them in Vanier, give 
them various programmes, return them to the 
street where the problems continue and from 
where many of them return to Vanier, and 
we haven’t begun to touch their deeper emo- 
tional problems. 


We haven’t begun to touch the financial, 
social, economic problems with which many 
of these women are grappling. We haven’t, as 
far as I can see, touched the kind of des- 
perate problem that makes one-third of a 
group of women with children in jail not 
worry about their children. This whole report 
to me was a cause of great concern. I haven’t 
had time to read it yet in great detail, and I 
hope to look at it and take in the tables at 
some future time. 


There was a specific comment—and I have 
lost it—about the women’s response to the 
programmes that they underwent, that they 
experienced in Vanier, and I interrupted Mr. 
Singer earlier to comment on their reaction 
to the work programme. Maybe if Dr. Hug 
has it with him he could point me to the page 
I quoted from before? Here we are—page 39, 
perception of programmes. 

The women were asked, after they had 
been released, to score or rate the pro- 
grammes in which they had participated. No 
relationship was found between these scores 
and subsequent recidivism, which I think is 
very illuminating. In other words, the cor- 
relations of things in this report, areas in 
which you have a close correlation with reci- 
divism, aren’t the programmes which the 
women were exposed to in Vanier. They are 
things like emotional problems, social back- 
ground and so on, and the programmes seem 
to have no effect on recidivism. Nevertheless, 
one hopes that they have some positive effect 
on the women, that they are useful and that 
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they alleviate the stresses of being incarcer- 
ated. 


The women were extremely positive about 
Elizabeth Fry and Alcoholics Anonymous 
activities, which is interesting because these 
are programmes brought in from the ‘com- 
munity and this seems to speak again to the 
value of community-based programmes as 
against the things the institution itself pro- 
vides. The report says: 


It is, therefore, worth noting that pro- 
grammes run by Vanier’s clinical staff, 
specifically the group social work meetings, 
though basically positive, were at the low 
end of these positive ratings, as were the 
work and industrial programmes. Fewer 
than 75 per cent rated these two areas good 
or very good, while more than 75 per cent 
rated all others that high. More significant, 
only 36 per cent of those who had been 
involved in work programmes felt they had 
acquired better work skills. 


I was interested that the women were not 
very enthusiastic about the group social work 
meetings, because this speaks to something 
I touched on briefly when we were talking 
about staff training—my reaction, and that of 
some of my ex-colleagues in probation, to the 
film that was produced for staff training about 
the group meetings in Vanier. We responded 
to it by saying, “Don’t use that film. If you 
do use it, use it as an example how not to do 
group therapy’. I have never seen young wo- 
men being so grossly manipulated by the staff 
as they were in those segments of that film. 
That wasn’t just my reaction. That was the 
reaction of a group of people watching the 
film, who, with one voice, said afterwards, 
“You don’t mean to say you are telling us that 
is how it should be done?” It was just a really 
terrifying experience watching that. 


I hope (a) that film isn’t being used for staff 
training to tell people how group therapy 
should be done, and (b) that what we saw on 
the film was not representative of what hap- 
pens in the group meetings at Vanier. 


I really wonder what we think we are 
achieving by institutionalizing this group of 
women. They are not the type of person that 
Mr. Hughes was speaking about—the kind of 
person that we all agree we have to be pro- 
tected from—the kind whose only answer to 
any situation is to pick up a gun or their fists 
and strike out. We must be protected from 
them. 


T am sure very few of these women are a 
menace to society in that sense. There may 
be, and I am sure there are, 1a few traffickers 
in drugs among them, and we would want the 
same kind of protection from them as we 
would from their male counterparts. But what 
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is the rationale in 1976 for putting women 
like this into an _ institution, whose _ pro- 
grammes seem to do so little for them, ah 
changes nothing in their environment and 
which has such a high rate of recidivism? 

I admit I am totally at a loss to understand 
why we would spend all that money, when 
we know that community care is (a) cheaper 
and (b) more humane. The recidivism rates 
may be the same, but just on the grounds 
of money expended and humanity of treat- 
ment, why aren’t we keeping those women in 
the community? You may say it is the judge’s 
choice, but why isn’t the ministry rising u 
and saying we are going to close Vanier 
Then there would be nowhere for the judge 
to send those women, and he would have to 
leave them in the community. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, Ms. 
Sandeman has raised a broad range of sub- 
jects here. I would like to go back to her 
initial remarks regarding the remarks of the 
assistant superintendent of Maplehurst. I re- 
gret that, because that is an example of what 
you discussed in the volunteers’ brochure. It 
is an unfortunate labelling. My own profession 
is very often—I find myself doing this and 
have to check myself every now and again. 
I assure you that pamphlet—I spoke to Mr. 
Fox after our session last Friday—he had al- 
most finished the distribution of it when I 
noted some of the constructions, and he was 
really not aware of the import of the words 
in that pamphlet. When it is rewritten any 
kind of labelling and that unfortunate kind 
of comment will be deleted. 


Ms. Sandeman: Would you do like the 
rusty Fords and recall the old model pamph- 
lets? Would you recall the old model ieaflots 
when you put out the new ones? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I think this might be 
very difficult because there has been such a 
wide distribution of them to agencies. 


Ms. Sandeman: Send out a ministry memo: 
“Destroy.” 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Destroy? Well, I will 
get the new ones out as quickly as possible. 


But that is a real problem. The front line 
staff, as you say, are the most important 
people. In fact, I was really heartened when 
I was last at the Guelph Correctional Centre 
to see that the staff now eat in the same din- 
ing hall with the inmates. Mind you, they 
are on one side of the hall, but they are there 
in full view and can be seen eating the same 
food and so on. I would hope that we can 
retain the young correctional officers to which 
you make mention, because they are so 
promising. 
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Also, I am placing a great deal of em- 
phasis in all the institutions when I visit with 
the superintendents that there is a real need 
for women as front line staff. It is going to be 
interesting at the new jail at Grandview—at 
Churchill House in Cambridge—no doubt we 
have a high percentage of female staff mem- 
bers. Mrs, Beavan of the advisory committee 
is also working in the field convincing man- 
agement that women play a very positive role 
in all these settings. 

One of the real problems in the Don Jail 
is the prisoner there “riding the bars,” in the 
jargon they use—trying to get messages out. 
I think one of the most harried people I 
ever saw was a Salvation Army officer I ran 
into one day. She was dashing in there with 
her notebook and John Gilbert and I dis- 
cussed this with her in my car. She said it 
was almost impossible to keep ahead of the 
workload of people—this social interaction. Is 
the correctional officer going to give the 
message through to the top and out to the 
family? There’s a lot to work on. 


You mentioned the community organiza- 
tions at Vanier and that the inmates appre- 
ciate the work of Elizabeth Fry and Alco- 
holics Anonymous. One of the newer groups 
to be given support by the ministry is The 
Bridge, which is involved not only with the 
inmates at OCI and Vanier, but also with 
their families. It is trying to work with them 
not only in the institutions but upon release, 
and involving subsequently some of the 
former residents of those centres, and some 
really good things are happening. 

You alluded to the Clarke study. We hope 
this report of the federal Solicitor General 
will lead to more community-based pro- 
grammes and we are studying this problem. 
We have and we are developing CRCs for 
women and native women. For example, 
there’s one for native women operated by 
native people in Thunder Bay and hopefully 
this is the direction we will take. Two weeks 
ago I was back at Brampton and _ noticed 
there were still a number of native women 
at Vanier. They really should be in CRCs 
where they live. 

There’s also the whole matter of pro- 
grammes within the institution. The laundry 
I saw at Vanier—I have very little confidence 
that too many of the girls in that programme 
are going to go out upon release and work 
in dry cleaning and laundry establishments. 
It’s more of a work programme, also servicing 
the other institutions. 

I'm more interested in some of the life- 
skill aspects and one of the best people—and 
I know it depends on the instructor—was the 
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woman who teaches dressmaking, who is a 
very special person at Vanier. It also goes 
into other life-skills such as the creative 
things, jewellery-making, hairdressing, and 
so on. | 

I'll surely remember that film is not to 
be used and undoubtedly the response of 
your group to that film was negative enough 
to stop its use. 

I dont know if Mr. Garraway or Mr. 
Hughes would like to say anything further. 


Dy. Hutchison: Mr. Chairman, I'm being 
asked to speak on the group therapy pro- 
gramme, but what I did intend to do was 
follow up our minister's comments regarding 
the trades training and educational pro- 
gramme. In the last few months, and fol- 
lowing that report, the girls at Vanier have 
been going over to Brampton ATC to avail 
themselves of much more extensive educa- 
tional and trades training services there. The 
commercial and educational programme at 
Vanier, of course, still continues. 


Comments on group therapy: I would say, 
first of all, that you have to do the research 
to know that the programme is not per- 
forming effectively. That research shows a 
number of things, one of which I was par- 
ticularly interested in, which was that it 
seems that there is a decline in motivation 
or interest beyond six months and so, all 
right, were talking about some kind of a 
optimum point at which the woman or girl 
can become involved in the programme. 


You mentioned group therapy and I might 
say, mentioning social workers—these tend 
to be inmate group meetings, particular cot- 
tages vary with regard to—none of this is 
deep therapy that’s going to hurt anyone. 


At worst, what takes place is inmates collide 
—the inmate girls in their confrontations with 
one another over the organization of care of 
the cottages and so on might go into a 
huff and go away, but no deep unconscious 
anxieties or anything of that sort seem to 
be stirred up. Certainly we've had no inci- 
dents of anyone having serious psychological 
breakdown as a result of this—at least, not 
that I’m aware of. 


What we're doing, then, in connection 
with this changing the programme out there 
at this present time, very careful considera- 
tion is being given to a mutual agreement 
programme. You might be familiar with this 
because it’s been practised in some parts of 
the United States and it makes a lot of sense. 


What happens is that, following the initial 
assessment of the girl or woman’s problems 
and needs, on intake at the Vanier Centre a 
spevific set of programmes is identified for 
that individual which she agrees to as being 
necessary and meaningful in terms of her 
problem of getting along in society. This is 
then put into the form of a contract and it 
involves the parole service. We hope this will 
all go together. It’s at the discussion stage 
right now. 


Mr. Chairman: I am sorry, I think I will 
have to cut you off. We will continue the 
next day. Mr. Stong, you will come on as 
soon as possible. 


Mr. Steng: Thank you very much. I have 
quite a lot to say. 


Mr. Chairman: The next day, as I see it, 
will be Thursday after question period. 
The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 8:05 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Chairman: I'd like to call the com- 
mittee to order. We're here to discuss the 
estimates of the Ministry of Government 
Services, and we will continue in the usual 
manner. I will call on the minister to make 
some opening remarks and introduce her staff; 
then I’ll call on Mr. Davison and Mr. Ruston 
to make some opening remarks, after which 
the minister may reply. To begin, then, I will 
call on you, Madam Minister. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. First, may I introduce our deputy min- 
ister, Mr. John Thatcher, and the executive 
director of administration for the ministry, 
Mr. Silver. We'll have other staff present with 
us at other parts in these estimates and I'll 
be very pleased to present them to you. 
A great number of them are sitting at the 
back of the room right now. 


May I say to you, Mr. Chairman, how very 
pleasant it is for me to be here with you 
this evening sharing, in a reverse role, a 
position I had several years ago when I 
was in your chair. 


Before proceeding with the discussion on 
the various votes and items, if you would 
permit I would like to make a few brief 
opening remarks concerning the estimates of 
the Ministry of Government Services. 


I thought it might be useful and helpful, 
particularly to the new members of the 
House, if I were to make a few brief remarks 
describing in a general fashion some of the 
functions of the ministry and the various 
responsibilities it has in its day-to-day opera- 
tions. 

The Ministry of Government Services was 
established in 1972 as part of a reorganiza- 
tion and ongoing programme to make the 
Ontario government more efficient and more 
productive. The ministry operates in a busi- 
ness mode, providing accommodation facilities 
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and a complete range of goods and services 
in support of programmes carried out by 
ministries and agencies of the Ontario gov- 
ernment. In addition, the ministry provides 
support and assistance to the Management 
Board of Cabinet in the form of technical 
expertise and in matters pertaining to the 
development of government-wide policy for 
the provision of services. 


Since my appointment as Minister of Gov- 
ernment Services, I have become familiar 
with the manner in which the ministry is 
operated, and I am proud of the effective 
manner in which its services are provided. 
The activities of the ministry are grouped 
into three major programmes of service— 
accommodation, supply and services, and 
management and information. 


The first, the accommodation programme, 
has the responsibility for the provision and 
maintenance of accommodation for ministries 
and agencies of the government. 


The second, the supply and services pro- 
gramme, involves the provision of a wide 
variety of centralized services and facilities 
to achieve efficiency and economy in the sup- 
ply of purchased goods and services as well 
as certain commonly used government support 
services. 

The third, the management and informa- 
tion services, the most recent programme to 
be organized within the ministry, is respons- 
ible for the provision of management con- 
sulting, information systems design and com- 
puter programming and processing services. 


The Ministry of Government Services pro- 
vides many of its services to ministries and 
agencies on a chargeback basis; that is, in 
a competitive mode. For example, all man- 
agement consulting, systems design and com- 
puter services are totally on a chargeback 
basis. Other services such as printing, supply, 
vehicle repair, mail, etc., are also on a 
chargeback basis for services rendered. Oper- 
ating these services in competition with sim- 
ilar services available from the private sector 
requires a business-like approach and con- 
tinuous monitoring in order to ensure effi- 


‘ciency, effectiveness and productivity. 
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In my ministry the performance of these 
various activities is measured and reported 
monthly through an ongoing system of 
management by results. The Ministry of 
Government Services is continually striving 
to achieve further economy in the supply 
of purchased goods. For example, through 
the increased use of collective purchasing 
agreements which are developed in co- 
operation with ministries and agencies for the 
supply of commonly-used goods and services, 
the value of savings last year was approx- 
imately $4.3 million. 


The report recently tabled on the design 
and construction programe for 1976-1977, 
as well as the accommodation tables con- 
tained in the ministry’s annual report for 
1974-1975, provide detailed information on 
the achievements of the accommodation pro- 
gramme. Therefore, I won’t elaborate on this 
programme except to say that the ministry is 
mindful of the necessity to ensure fair com- 
petition and economy in the award of gov- 
ernment contracts. This is accomplished 
through publicly-advertised tenders and the 
award of contracts on the basis of the lowest 
acceptable and responsible tender. Complete 
information on tenders and contract awards 
is published each year in the ministry’s 
annual report. 


I will conclude these remarks by saying 
that the 1976-1977 estimates of the Ministry 
of Government Services are within the target 
established by the government and in concert 
with the government programme of expendi- 
ture restraint. I will be pleased to answer 
questions concerning the estimates of my 
ministry. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Madam Min- 
ister. Mr. Davison, do you have any com- 
ments you would like to make? 


Mr. Davison: As a new member, can I 
thank the minister for the explanation of 
her ministry? I find the estimates and your 
annual reports and other documents to be in 
some respects rather unclear and difficult to 
sort out. An example would be the amount 
of money spent on furniture. I can’t find it, 
I guess for the obvious reason that in the 
estimates it is included in some other group- 
ing. 

I turned to your last annual report that 
you filed recently in the House to see if I 
could find out at least what section was 
responsible for furnishings. You have the 
supply and services programme, the mar- 
keted services division, the supply adminis- 
tration branch, and it says in the list of 
duties: “It is responsible for the procurement 


of furniture, furnishings and equipment re- | 
quired for new facilities.” But then in the | 
accommodation programmes, capital develop- 
ment division, design services branch, we | 
find: “This branch is responsible for the pro- 
vision of furniture and equipment for all | 
major accommodation projects.” 

Now I suppose there is a fine difference | 
between procurement and provision, although | 
when I turned to the Oxford dictionary I | 
couldn’t quite see the difference. I really 
don’t want to go into a great deal of time on | 
the opening remarks because I would really | 
like to get down to some specific questions | 
on the details of your estimates as we go | 
through them. So in view of the nature of 
the estimates, I would defer now from mak- | 
ing any lengthy opening statement to my col- 
league in the Liberal Party. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Davison. 
Mr. Ruston? | 


Mr. Ruston: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. | 
My opening remarks will be quite brief. 
There are some things I am concerned about | 
in expenditures in the past and which are, of | 
course, still in this year’s estimates. I would 
like the minister to inform us if there have | 
been any sums of money transferred to the | 
ministry by way of Management Board order | 
or otherwise, aside from the $2.65 million | 
supplementary estimates approved earlier this | 
year. If there have been, what is the minis- | 
ter’s opinion of receiving substantial sums | 
without having them recorded in the follow- 
ing year’s reconciliation statement in the | 
estimates? By the time any such funds show | 
up, it is history in the Provincial Auditor's | 
report or public accounts. 
[8:15] | 

The minister recently gave a speech to a | 
businessmen’s association in which she stated | 
that the public was partly to blame for any | 
provincial deficits that had been too large | 
and taxes that had been too high. She claims | 
that when the public demands a new service | 
a sensible government provides it or is re- | 
placed by a government that will. Maybe so, 
but I have my doubts when I look at some | 
of the things that the government has done. 
It imposed regional governments in many 
areas, and I’m sure a lot of people didn’t 
ask for them. It built colleges and universi- 
ties that sometimes are not filled, and built 
them probably for political purposes in some 
cases. So I question whether that is the way 
that it’s done. 


Also, there’s the OISE building. Now, 
according to Mr. Henderson’s report, it is 
redundant and should be turned over to the | 
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University of Toronto. And there is the clos- 
ing of hospitals that were built by communi- 
ties and so forth. 

This ministry’s budget is just slightly less 
than last year’s, but it still cannot arrange 
its priorities. With such an incredible pro- 
gramme of restraint being carried out in all 
ministries how can the minister justify spend- 
ing $67,000 on renovating and refurbishing 
the vice-regal suite at Queen’s Park, and an- 
other $4,000 on a new ministerial lounge? 
We know that closing of community hospitals 
saves a little money but we see that many 
other expenditures in government continue. I 
question the sincerity of cutbacks when we 
see some of these types of things going on. 


A month or so ago I was going through the 
public accounts for 1974-1975, which is the 
latest, and I noticed the government hospi- 
tality fund. It’s quite interesting reading, 
Madam Minister. I know you weren’t minister 
at that time but I see this year your fund is 
supposed to be down to $250,000 plus about 
$70,000-odd because of the Olympics. But in 
the one for 1974-1975, the hospitality fund 
was $370,000. We do give you credit for 
reducing it some amount. 


There’s a two-page list of hospitality funds 
here, and I made a note of a few of them as 
I was going along. I see one of them is the 
first conference of the Canadian Association 
for Health, Physical Education, Recreation, 
dinner, $4,000; the annual convention of 
Executive Secretaries Inc., dinner, $10,000. 
There are many more that I made a note of: 
the annual meeting of the Royal Society of 
Canada, dinner, $3,600; annual interpreters’ 
convention of the International Association of 
Approved Basketball Officials, dinner, $2,100; 
the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Animal Breeders, dinner, $5,225; 
the annual meeting of the Insurance Agents 
Association executives, dinner, $1,648— 


Mr. Riddell: How come I wasn’t invited 
to that animal breeders dinner? 


Mr. Ruston: —the annual conference of the 
Rural Municipalities of Ontario, luncheon, 
$4,546. That’s a nice convention—I have at- 
tended that one myself. I don’t think I attend- 
ed that particular one here because I was in 
this office. 


Mr. Shore: You weren’t invited. 


Mr. Ruston: There was also one here for 
a wine and cheese party for the Municipal 
Association. I think I happened to be in town 
when some of the people in my riding were 
there—so, Mr. Shore, I think I did attend 
that one—and I) see it cost $2,800. I thought 
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maybe I’d better go in and use it since it 
was some of our money being spent. 


There are many more: The international 
conference of the Union of Pan-American 
Associations of Engineering, dinner, $6,147; 
the Imperial Order, Daughters of the Empire, 
dinner, $5,983. Some of these may be great 
organizations, I don’t know. I think the 
Canadian Bar Association was in on one of 
these for a large sum of money. The exact 
amount escapes me at the present time but 
it was a sizable amount. 


I really wonder, when we are spending 
these amounts of money, if we are really 
using our money in the way it should be used 
in the priorities that we should be using, even 
going back a year or two. “US Chamber of 
Commerce executive dinner, $1,113’; and 
“Premiers honorary dinner for George 
Gathercole, $1,914.” I could! read them off 
for an hour, and I am sure we don’t want to, 
but I question if this is the way we should 
be spending taxpayers’ money. I am sure that 
a great many of the people who come to 
these conventions and some of these dinners, 
and so forth, are on an expense account for 
travelling. 


This is a national convention of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association: Harvest dinner, 
$20,000. I respect the lawyers, but I am sure 
that the average lawyer’s income is $34,000 
or $36,000 per year, so I doubt that they 
needed to have a dinner furnished for them 
so that they could come to Ontario. 


“Winter meetings of the major baseball 
leagues in New Orleans, Louisana, $1,000.” 
Maybe that’s so they could get a baseball 
team in Toronto, I don’t know, but I don’t 
think that we should be asking the taxpayers 
of Ontario for that type of money for such 
things as that. 

That’s one of the concerns that I have. I 
will admit that the amount is down some this 
year, but it is still $250,000 which is a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. Whichever way you 
cut it, it is still a large amount of money, and 
I certainly question that. 

Now, most of my points concerning the 
minister are in individual votes, so I| think 
I have given a general rundown of the 
concerns I. have. One of my major concerns 
is the space that is allocated to members 
here, and I was just trying to step it off. I 
have a great way of measuring things; when 
you are born and raised on a farm ne don’t 
generally use a yardstick or ruler, if you can 
go out in a yard, you step it off and you 
know how many feet you have, and having 
a size 12 shoe, there is not too much trouble 
measuring. I was measuring the space my 
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secretary had to do her work in; I often 
wondered why she has so much trouble, 
tripping and stumbling around—someone says 
maybe she is a little clumsy, but I have come 
to the conclusion she is not clumsy, there is 
just not enough room there for her. She is 
very small, so that isn’t any problem. 

But as for the office space we have in this 
massive building—I was out looking for our 
riding office the other day and the office I 
was looking at was so nice, and the rent 
wasn’t all that bad, I almost feel I would 
want to be in there all the time rather than 
in these buildings. It was much better accom- 
modation than we would have here. 

So I question that some; I think we are 
just not getting the best of accommodations. 
We will all admit it is much better than it 
was nine years ago when we first came here, 
but things move ahead and we try to improve 
as we go along. 

That is all that I have right now, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you Mr. Ruston. 
Madam Minister, do you have any comments 
in reply to Mr. Davison and Mr. Ruston? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I can sympathize 
with Mr, Davison’s problem in finding his 
way through the estimates tables and our 
reports, I think I’ shared some of the same 
frustration when I was a new member, Ib is 
learning where to look and understanding 
how they are composed. 

You specifically mention furniture, Mr. 
Davison, and our furniture is provided in two 
ways. In the first, if we build a new building 
under the capital construction programme, 
then we equip it right down to the most 
minute detail; that means we are providing 
the furniture. But if we are building a correc- 
tional centre or a home for retarded children, 
we would even be providing the beds, the 
mattresses and the cutlery, so that all would 
come under the capital construction pro- 
gramme, which is about the second item in 
your estimates. 

On the other hand, if a ministry wanted 
to make changes or has furniture which 
becomes obsolete and has to be replaced, that 
furniture is then supplied by us. It is pur- 
chased in large, job-lot purchases for 
economy's sake, but the cost is charged back 
to the individual ministry. So it is on a 
chargeback basis. We're just the purchasers— 
the instrument for the acquisition of the 
furniture. 


Mr. Davison: I think you are missing my 
point. I'm sorry to interrupt you, but I was 


quoting from your report, I understand your 
point about the capital development—new 
accommodation. It says that the branch—I 
take it that that is the design services branch 
you are talking about? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is under it, yes. 


Mr. Davison. Right, that’s under the capital 
development division. It said that the branch 
was “responsible for the provision of furni- 
ture and equipment for all major accommoda- 
tion projects”, and that’s what you are telling 
me now. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr, Davison: But under the supply and 
services programme, the marketed services 
division supply the administration branch, It 
said, and I would quote again, that it is 
“responsible for the procurement of furniture, 
furnishings and equipment required for new 
facilities.” Do you see that in the report? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: They would do the 
actual purchasing. They're our purchasing 
agent. 


Mr. Davison: So the supply administration 
branch procures and the— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: At the request of— 


Mr. Davison: —and the design services 
branch are the people who decide what 
you need, One group decides what you want 
and the other group goes out and finds it. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, because we 
have one group which has a specialty of 
purchasing. 


Mr. Davison: You wouldn’t consider con- 
solidating your furniture experts? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Purchasing is an en- 
tire career in itself. 


Mr. Ruston asked about Management 
Board orders and transfers. I think you were 
here on that particular day when I was in- 
troducing our supplementary estimates. That 
item of $2.65 million, which was for trans- 
fer payments for our government contribu- 
tions and the public service superannuation 
fund, was duly debated and passed by this 
committee of the Legislature about six weeks 
ago. A: 
We have another item of $28,225,000, 
which again was transferred to us under a 
Management Board order. This is an accumu- 
lation of a number of things. There is $8,- 
535,000 for provision of accommodation. Sup- 
ply and services had an allocation of $19,- 
136,000, and management and information 
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services had a transfer of $553,000. There is 
an actual total of $28,225,000. 


Mr. Shore: Could I interject? 


Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry. Does that com- 
plete your comments? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Ruston made 
other points. Do you want me to continue? 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: All right. Secondly, 
you referred to a statement J made concern- 
ing government spending in response to pub- 
lic demand. I think, frankly, Mr. Ruston, I 
was commenting on something which is just 
a political truism—a fact of life. 


In our own ministry, I saw some interesting 
figures in terms of the cost of provision of 
computing services in terms of what they 
used to cost and and what they cost now. In 
spite of the fact that almost everything you 
can name has gone up in price, the actual 
cost of provision of a single piece of data has 
declined quite Teese 


For instance, television and electronic tech- 
nology have improved so vastly over the years 
that we can provide very much more highly- 
refined instruments at much less cost. So, 
too, are we able to provide very much more 
service and assistance in government and to 
government at a much less cost. We have, I 
think, increased our productivity by quite a 
bit over a period of time. Right now, in this 
time of constraints, this skill has been very 
much honed and sharpened to a greater de- 
gree. 


I would suggest to you that we are provid- 
ing services within government and indirectly 
then to much larger populations than was so 
in the past at relatively lower cost. I think 
that is a fair statement of fact. 

[8:30] 

Finally, you raised a matter under hospital- 
ity. I am interested in discussing this with you 
in considerable detail but I wondered if we 
might hold this over to that item on the 
agenda when we can go into it in greater 


depth. 
Mr. Ruston: Right. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Madam Min- 
ister. We will now go to vote 801 and we 
will take it item by item if the committee is 
agreeable. We will, as usual, allow a fairly 
open discussion on item 1. However, if there 
are any individual questions on, for instance, 
real property acquisition or capital expendi- 
ture, I might suggest that the members could 
hold them until we come to those particular 
votes. Those are fairly large items. 


So I will call for discussion on item 1, vote 
801. As usual I will try to maintain a list and 
keep the members as orderly as possible. I 
have Mrs. Campbell down on the list first. 


On vote 801: 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I would like to respond in this vote to the 
opening statement of the minister because I 
think it goes to the root of my concern with 
this ministry. 


The minister outlined that her ministry is 
concerned with the provision of services and 
accommodation to the ministries and to agen- 
cies of government. I am concerned that this 
is her philosophy and it certainly is carried 
out in her ministry, because it would seem to 
be a function only for one portion of the 
Legislature in this building. 


This building is at the moment divided, 
like all Gaul, into three parts, one of which 
falls within this ministry. And it was interest- 
ing that she made no reference to the sug- 
gestion of my colleague regarding accommo- 
dation. { recognize, Mr. Chairman, that that 
comes in a later vote, but it is the philosophy 
espoused by the minister in her opening re- 
marks which causes me the concern in the 
main office vote. If she is here, and if this 
ministry is here, only to serve the government 
ministries, the agencies and not the members 
of this Legislature, then of course we are at 
cross-purposes. So is she with reference to 
the Camp commission report. I would like a 
clarification from her as to what she sees as 
her role in the provision of accommodation 
for the members of the Legislature as it is 
presently constituted. Because they're abso- 
lutely outrageous. 


I would point out, for example, and I 
suppose it is part of her philosophy, that al- 
though the Liberal Party has only two fewer 
members than the official opposition we have 
10 fewer office spaces with which to accom- 
modate our members. At this point in time 
this matter is under this ministry. 


I would also point out that when the select 
committee studying the Camp commission re- 
port asked for information about this building, 
her staff member advised that he could’ not 
give us, as a select committee, that informa- 
tion because he had precise instructions from 
the minister that no information was to be 
given out without her approval. All of this 
indicates a philosophy with which I person- 
ally am in a complete counter-position. 

I would like clarification of the philosophy 
as espoused by her in her opening remarks, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I 
would point out to the member that my open- 
ing statement was really a very general one 
and intended to be—for the sake of this com- 
mittee—very brief, and to provide a basis for 
general and more specific discussion under the 
various votes. 

In the statement that you referred to—I'll 
repeat it—I said: “The Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services was established in 1972 as 
part of a reorganization and ongoing pro- 
gramme to make the Ontario government 
more efficient and more productive. The min- 
istry operates in a business mode—” I think 
that is something that will become evident 
to the members of this committee as we go 
into discussions of the ministry’s work. 


My next phrase was: “providing accommo- 
dation facilities.” I consider that an_all- 
embracing phrase. It goes without saying— 
I wouldn’t even dwell upon it—that we're pro- 
viding accommodation facilities for members, 
and I simply wouldn’t dwell upon it be- 
cause it’s a redundancy to discuss it. Cer- 
tainly in the whole section under “legislative 
services’ we've got ample provision to dis- 
cuss this matter in quite broad detail. So 
I would say to the member there was no 
slight intended by no specific reference to 
accommodation for members. I’m only ac- 
knowledging the fact that it is the duty of 
the ministry to provide accommodation facili- 
ties, and I did say that. 


Mr. Shore: I just want some information, 
Mr. Chairman, if I might. Would I be out 
of order in asking if the people who I see 
sitting in chairs there are part of the ad- 
ministration of Government Services? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, they are. 


Mr. Shore: I see 28 resource people out 
there now, is that correct? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: How many in numbers 
you see— 


Mr. Shore: I counted, there are around 28 
resource people. They’re here to provide re- 
source information to you, is that right? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well, some of them 
won't be required to provide information to 
you for some time. I think they’re here on a 
personal basis because of their interest in 
the ministry and its work. 


Mr. Riddell: You have a delightful rapport 
with your staff. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, I just have a very 
fine staff, Mr. Riddell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, I just would 
like to know by how many the bodies in 
this ministry have been reduced under the 
programme? I’d like to have that information? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, I can tell you. 
We reduced our staff last year by 102, and 
Ive got a list here. We reduced it by 
another 20 during fiscal year 1976-1977. So 
the total reduction for 1975-1976 was 102, 
and we will have made a total reduction at 
the end of this fiscal year of 122. 


Mrs. Campbell: Have any of those been 
transferred to other ministries? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Not to my knowledge. 


Mrs. Campbell: They have just been drop- 
ped completely out of the government serv- 
icesP 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Partly by attrition, 
partly by transfer, reorganization— 


Mrs. Campbell: By transfer. How many 
have been transferred? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry, transferred 
within the ministry. We had a ministerial 
reorganization in order to change some of our 
functions, and we hope, make some branches 
more effective and to tighten things up. Of 
course with our reduction in complement 
some reorganization was necessary in order 
to take up the work and carry it on effec- 
tively. 


Mrs. Campbell: So there were some who 
have transferred within your ministry, so 
that they are not really a proper reduction 
in complement. Is that what the minister is 
saying? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Oh yes, they are in- 
deed, they most certainly are. We have had 
a direct reduction of 102 in this last year. 
These are people who retired, who passed 
away or moved away and those positions 
were never filled. 


Mrs. Campbell: And of the 20 this year? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We know of 20 and 
there could be more; but we are planning a 
total of 122 in these two years. 


Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that all, Mrs. Campbell, 
for the moment? 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Davison. 
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Mr. Davison: Before I get into the main 
office, I’d just like a bit of clarification under 
the administration programme. Am I cor- 
rect in assuming that the legal branch comes 
under administrative services and that the 
audit branch comes under financial services? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No; legal and audit, 
all come under administration. 


Mr. Davison: Legal and audit are both 
under administration? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: This is under Mr. 


Silver. 


Mr. Davison: Okay. Under the main office, 
what is the function of the main office, very 
briefly? 


Mr. Thatcher: The main office, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the ministry headquarters. It’s the 
decision-making portion of the ministry; it 
includes the minister’s office and the deputy 
minister’s office. It includes the central ser- 
vices such as accounting, personnel, legal and 
some minor office support functions. 


Mr. Davison: Did you say it included 
personnel? 


Mr. Thatcher: Just for main office. 


Mr. Davison: I want to know what you 
are doing with $1 million. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s $921,000. 
Mr. Davison: Forgive the exaggeration. 


Mrs. Campbell: It just seems like $1 
million. 


Mr. Thatcher: In main office we deal pri- 
marily with the minister’s and deputy min- 
ister’s offices and about half of that figure 
is in salaries—$436,000 is in salaries and 
another $177,900 is employee _ benefits. 
There’s $95,900 in transportation and com- 
munications; $187,500 in services; supplies 
and equipment $24,400; for a_ total of 
$921,700 to be voted. The minister’s salary 
of $18,000 is added to that to give a total 
of $939,700. 


Mr. Davison: What I am getting at is, is 
it fair to say that the main office’s function 
is to work directly with and assist the min- 
ister and deputy minister? 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: That is a lot of money for 
it, The other question I have under the main 
office vote is I am curious to know why 


the employee benefits as a percentage of 
salaries and wages in main office is 40.8 per 
cent, when in personnel services it is 11.8; 
in financial services it is 13.6; in administra- 
tive services it is 9.6; and in ministers 
without portfolio it is 6.9. Why is it so much 
higher? 


Mr. Silver: We are carrying the costs of 
the entire ministry's Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion costs in that particular item, We haven't 
split it amongst the whole ministry. We are 
carrying the entire ministry's Workmen’s 
Compensation costs. 


Mr. Davison: That’s rather a false picture 
then? 


Mr. Silver: Yes, it is in that respect. 


Mr. Davison: I thought perhaps if they 
were laid off they got 90 per cent of their 
take-home pay or something. 


Mr. Silver: No, no; we are carrying some 
central costs in that particular vote. 


Mr. Davison: That’s one of the points I 
was trying to make earlier. The estimates are 
very difficult to understand because that 
looks very strange. It would certainly help 
me, and I don’t see why you don’t make 
your estimates a little more clear. I find it 
odd to lump one specific benefit for the entire 
ministry administration into the main office. 


Mr. Silver: The reason for that is that if 
we pro-rated that cost among the entire 
ministry, on any proper basis, there would 
be quite an administrative cost in doing so. 
We just put it in that one spot and we have 
done that for many years. We have actually 
considered allocating the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation costs among every branch of the 
ministry, but we decided not to do it be- 
cause we have been constrained in our 
administrative support costs recently and we 
are trying to keep our costs down. We are 
trying to keep these unnecessary costs of 
allocating costs as low as possible, so we 
are funding some costs in a central manner. 
You will see a similar situation when we 
get to admin services; we are funding some 
costs centrally there too. : 


Mr. Davison: The employee benefits? 


Mr. Silver: No, not employee benefits but 
some other costs which we are reporting 
within one central spot in order to keep 
the costs down. 


Mr. Davison: Okay. In the main office’s 
employee benefits of $177,900, that is the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Board for 3,000 
people? 
[8:45] 


Mr. Silver: It is not entirely; it’s part. 
The employee benefits of the staff of the 
main office are included in that figure, but 
the larger amount of the employee benefits 
is the amount for Workmen’s Compensation 
for the entire ministry. I can get that infor- 
mation for you. 


Mr. Davison: Three thousand and some 
odd people, is that the number? 


Mr, Silver: That’s right, yes. I can get that 
figure for you very readily, if you wish. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, fine, I would like it. 
That’s al] I have on main office, 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think when you 
deduct the Workmen’s Compensation you 
will find it comes right down to the per- 
centage— 


Mr. Davison: To something between 9 and 
13 per cent? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr, Shore. 


Mr. Shore: Yes; I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that I am not out of order on this but I 
think it relates to the general statement par- 
ticularly in the main office area. The minister 
took pride im her opening statement—and I 
hope the pride is deserving—that she is con- 
centrating on management by results; in order 
to practice management by results I think 
you would have to have your objectives 
determined, and I would like to have her 
comment on that, 

She also stated—proudly—that she believes 
they operate under the tendering system that 
accepts the lowest tender, but then qualified 
it, in my opinion by the statement, “lowest 
tender that is acceptable or responsible,” 
which in my opinion becomes. substantially 
subjective and therefore becomes determina- 
ble by the specifications and so forth. 

The third thing she took pride in is the 
matter pertaining to the competitive and 
open market concept and system and that 
she supplies services, or her ministry sup- 
plies services, to other ministries and as a 
result is involved with the open market 
concept in the competitive market and is 
monitored regularly, 

I would like to have the minister, if she 
woud, comment on those three items because 
I am not convinced. All these three things 


are beautiful to state but I would like to have 
evidence that those things are in fact deter- 
minable, particularly in her statement when 
she commented in reply to Mr. Ruston’s ob- 
servation that the costs are going down and 


so on. I’m from Missouri, I've got to see these 


things. 

‘The other observation is that I look around 
and I see 25 to 30 resource people here 
tonight and that’s fine. It is purportedly on 
their own time. I don’t know what the 
definition of their own time is, but it seems 
to me that when I look at this type of thing 
I just begin to wonder whether real value is 
being obtained by seeing 25 to 30 people 
whose average earning capacities are prob- 
ably upwards of $20,000 plus per year, and 
when J look at that and figure it out on a 
per-hour basis, I just wonder whether there 
is real efficiency and true value. 

‘So I would like to have the minister com- 
ment on those three or four points, if I 
might Mr, Chairman. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well Mr. Chairman, 
through you to Mr. Shore, we use the MBR 
system of evaluation as our internal check. A 
few years back the popular system was the 
PPBS system—planning and programming by 
systems. I understand that system, but it is, 
in my view, very) cumbersome and time- 
consuming and Ii think perhaps it came in and 
went out as a technique. 

‘The management by result system is some- 
thing else. It’s very much more simple. We 
engage in this in our relationship with Man- 
agement Board and make regular checks and 
evaluations of our programme and our 
whole system, our cash outflow and our in- 
come, and our programmes in terms of where 
we should be at any given point in the year. 
We take a reading on a monthly basis to 
find out whether we are winning or losing, 
and for the most part we are on target and 
on schedule to a great degree. 

I think this is something which is internal 
but we've used it with considerable success. 
About 80 per cent of the ministry is oriented 
to management by result techniques and I 
think it gives people goals, understandable 
and. identifiable goals, by which to work. I 
think that is an important thing too, when 
you are trying to maintain good productivity 
and not discourage people, to have them 
establishing their work goals and their under- 
takings in identifiable forms. I really think 
this has been very successful for us and 
perhaps other ministries in the government. 


Mr. Shore: How do you know it has been 
successful? 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Simply because we 
are in the main able to maintain our budget 
and to achieve our goals and on time, and 
that’s an important thing because time is 
worth money. 


Mr. Shore: If I might just interject on this; 
for example, the $28 million that went to 
Management Board, could you tell me how 
that fitted into the management-by-results 
concept? 


Mr. Thatcher: The $28 million that was 
passed on to the ministry by Management 
Board as an extension last year—is that the 
figure you are speaking of? 


Mr. Shore: I think the minister mentioned 
that $2 million and something went through 
the process and $28 million was additional. 


Mr. Thatcher: That goes into the pro- 
gramme to finance objectives that have been 
established and approved as being worth- 
while objectives. The MBR approach is pri- 
marily a measure of whether or not a project 
is worthwhile. It’s a benefit-cost analysis fol- 
lowed by a review to ensure that the original 
plan is being followed. In the case where we 
are given additional funds, it’s simply an ex- 
tension of the programme and the measures 
that have been set in place to carry that pro- 
gramme continue. It’s just an enlarged pro- 
gramme, but the review process remains the 
same, whether it’s a large programme or a 
small programme. 

Just to assist the committee, I might de- 
scribe that process in a little more detail. At 
the beginning of each year, we have every 
programme established with an annual tar- 
get. Each manager of that programme is re- 
quired to agree to the target with his super- 
visor. Then monthly he reports on his pro- 
gress. That target is broken down into 
monthly elements and each month he reports 
on his achievement rate on that target. 

At the end of the year, when the final re- 
sults are in, his supervisor will review with 
him his achievement of the total target and 
review the reasons for either meeting it or 
not meeting it or exceeding it and will estab- 
lish a new target for the following year. In 
this way, we think we are able to maintain 
a competitive approach to keep our mana- 
gers sharp and with their eye on what it is 
they are expected to accomplish. 


Mr. Shore: Excuse me, are you the deputy 
minister? 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes, sir. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: This is Mr. Thatcher, 
Mr. Shore. 


Mr. Shore: Thank you very much. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The gentleman beside 
him is Mr. Silver, our executive director for 
administration. Your next point concerned. 
tendering. You commented on the fact that 
I noted we took the lowest tender whenever 
possible. 

The fact is it isn’t always possible to ac- 
cept the lowest tender. It may well be that 
someone has not complied with the require- 
ments that all other tenderers have met and 
would be disqualified automatically for that. 
It could well be that they couldn’t be bonded 
or whatever. I can’t tell you all the reasons 
why we don’t always accept the bid of the 
lowest tenderer but, in the main, we try to 
take the lowest bid. 

For instance, in the annual report where 
we outlined tender contracts that were 
awarded for capital projects over $50,000, we 
had a low tender from Mr. J. H. Foden which 
was some $17,000 lower than the next low 
tendering on an air conditioning installation 
in Port Hope. As it turned out, I think Mr. 
Foden probably had made an error in judge- 
ment. I’m only guessing, because this was in 
1974, but I think he probably had made an 
error in his estimation and he was allowed to 
withdraw. I think that you would not want 
him to proceed if he has made a gross error 
in his estimating. His tender was $44,601 as 
against the next low tender which was $61,- 
590. You wouldn’t want the man to undertake 
that hardship really. 


Mr. Shore: If you are going to ask a ques- 
tion, I’m prepared to answer it; but I thought 
you— 


Hon. Mrs. 
taken— 


Mr. Shore: Let me put it this way: That’s 
a very debatable, arguable point and I think 
a case could be made on both sides of it. 
However, I must tell you that in the private 
sector, with which you take pride in being 
competitive, if that type of thing happens— 
and very often that type of thing does hap- 
pen—they live with their mistakes. 


Scrivener: Would you have 


Mr. Drea: Not many times. 
Mr. Shore: I don’t care how many times— 


Mr. Drea: The Toronto Construction Asso- 
ciation— 


Mr. Shore: Frank, with the greatest of re- 
spect, you don’t know all the answers, you 
know. 


Mr. Drea: Don’t say the private sector 
doesn’t do it. They do it every day. 
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Mr. Shore: I’m saying that’s very often 
what happens in the private sector. I don’t 
want to debate it here but, now that you’ve 
brought the point up, very often that does 
happen and they have to live with whatever 
errors of judgement or business errors they 
do make. Even Frank, who is a strong be- 
liever in the free-enterprise system, which I 
am also, should know that, particularly since 
he is a little bit familiar with consumer and 
commercial affairs. If he doesn’t know it, I 
would advise him that he should know that 
that’s the fact. I sympathize with this type of 
thing, believe me. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It doesn’t happen 
very often, I assure you. 


Mr. Shore: No, I’m sure it doesn’t. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: If you had looked at 
our annual report, you would have seen page 
after page after page showing all the con- 
tracts awarded to the low tenderer. When we 
had one that did not conform, we noted it for 
the public record. 


Mr. Shore: The only reason I mentioned it 
is that just the other day we heard that an- 
other ministry ran into the same type of 
thing and allowed this to happen. That isn’t 
really what I’m trying to point out; I’m just 
trying to understand the rationale. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: As I say, I don’t 
know the details of that—it was in Septem- 
ber, 1974—but it could well be that there 
was another reason why that low tender was 
withdrawn. 


You made a reference to my remarks con- 
cerning the fact that the ministry wishes to 
be competitive and tries to compete on the 
open market. This we do; this is the way we 
can establish what our services are worth, 
and what kind of value to set on them. 
We're quite intent upon being competitive 
and not using special assets of government to 
establish the costs of our services. 


Mr. Shore: How do you determine that? 
I’m very interested to know how you actually 
determine it, the process you use to become 
competitive and, at the same time, the 
criteria you use. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: A client ministry will 
have a particular job that it puts up for 
tender, and we bid on that. 


Mr. Shore: Is it on a bid basis? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. If we’re low, we 
Gernt: 


Mr. Shore: That’s it, is itP And what do 
you include in assessing your costs? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Thatcher? 


Mr. Thatcher: We have three main areas 
of activity—accommodation, supply and serv- 
ices, and management information systems. 
In the management information systems we 
bid competitively and bring in all the costs 
that a private corporation would include, 
with the exception of profit. We include all 
supervisory overheads, accommodation costs— 
an equivalent of rental in the private sector— 
and all of the other costs that would be 
included. 


In the supply and services area, we very 
often will calculate the savings we’re making 
there by comparing our bulk purchase con- 
tracts with the cost of purchasing in smaller 
units, on an individual ministry basis. We 
can show savings in that way that are fairly 
meaningful. 

In the accommodation area, our services 
are equivalent to those of private architects’ 
firms. In fact, we put out about 80 per cent 
of our work to private architects but we do 
some in-house work. There again, we can 
compare our costs with the fee that an archi- 
tect would charge us. We do run costs in 
our own design office, for example, so that 
we can make a comparison with outside 
architects. We try to hold our costs, and I 
think successfully, to the same levels that 
would be obtained from outside consultants 
in that area. 

[9:00] 

In the area of property management, we 
run costs against the figures that are reported 
by the Building Owners’ and Managers’ As- 
sociation, which has unit costs for various 
types of building maintenance. 

So, by taking all of these factors and 
measuring ourselves against other available 
services, we're able to gauge whether ‘or not 
we are in a competitive position; and of 
course our object is to be in that competitive 
position. ; 


Mr. Shore: What percentage of contracts 
that you tendered to other government agen- 
cies did you win, for example, in the last 12 
months? Do you know that? 


Mr. Thatcher: No, I haven’t a figure for 
that. 


Mr. Shore: Do other government ministries 
generally request you to submit tenders or 
prices or quotes, or whatever term you use, 
on most services as they go to the open 
market? 
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Mr. Thatcher: Yes, they do. 


Mr. Shore: But you can’t answer the per- 
centage you've won or lost? 


Mr. Thatcher: No, I haven’t a figure right 
at the moment. 


Mr. Shore: Could you get that figure? 
Mr. Thatcher: Ill see what I can get. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there anything further, 
Mr. Shore? 


Mr. Shore: No. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cunningham. 


Mr. Cunningham: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Madam Minister, I’m sure you've prob- 
ably heard the Ombudsman say that each and 
every member of the Legislature is, in fact, 
an ombudsman in his own right. I certainly 
wouldn’t take issue with Mr. Maloney in that 
regard. I suppose, along a similar vein, each 
and every one of us is charged with the 
responsibility of being a Max Henderson, in 
that we have to account—unfortunately all too 
rarely—to our constituents for the expendi- 
tures we make and the sense of priorities we 
have as far as revenues and expenditures are 
concerned. To that end, I guess I have some 
questions of my own here. Certainly, I may 
he a little confused in the same manner in 
which my friend from Hamilton, Mr. Davison, 
might be— 


Mr. Davison: It’s not confusing, I just don’t 
understand it. 


Mr. Cunningham: You don’t understand? I 
see. Some of these things are a little new to 
me, of course. 


Mr. Ruston spoke earlier this evening about 
the amount of money that was spent on some 
functions. For his edification and yours, if 
youre not aware, we spent $20,000 on some 
dinner for the Canadian Bar Association. I 
must say, Madam Minister, I’m appalled by 
that, I really am, if that is the sense of prior- 
ities we have as it would relate to revenue 
and expenditures in this province. That 
amount in itself would probably pay for two 
social workers or two people ike would look 
after disturbed children in the delivery of that 
particular service. I really am a little dis- 
turbed by it. 

We also spent $2,211 on some function for 
the Canadian Medical Association, who I 
think are equally capable of providing for 
themselves. With no disrespect to the psy- 
chiatric association, we spent $3,611 on some- 
thing for them. For the joint convention of 
the Canadian Newspaper Association and the 


National Newspaper Association of the United 
States we spent $10,218. Not just to go by the 
ones that have significant numerical rele- 
vance, we spent $276 on a lunch for the 
Prime Minister of Lesotho. I don’t even know 
where Lesotho is, never mind— 


Mr. Shore: For $276 you can find out. 


Mr. Cunningham: Never mind imagining 
where we spent the $276 for lunch or what, 
in fact we had for lunch for $276. I would 
say, Madam Minister, that this is really a ter- 
rible sense of priorities. I really am appalled 
by it. 

On this vote I suppose I should comment 
on the situation of ministers without portfolio. 
I note that in 1974-1975 we spent $169,977 
here. The following year I see the estimates 
indicate an expenditure of $224,100, a rather 
significant increase; but of course we weren't 
in those times of restraint then. This year I 
see that were requesting $226,200; but of 
course we're in times of restraint now so I can 
see why we only go up $2,000, as well as 
$22,500 in salaries. 


So in summary, Madam Minister, we're 
spending almost a quarter of a million dol- 
lars for ministers without portfolio. Not to 
be excessively partisan or narrow-minded 
here, but what does Lorne do? 


Mr. Davison: He says he does everything. 
Mr. Ruston: He looks after the pork barrel. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I anticipated your 
question, Mr. Cunningham. I have asked both 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Brunelle for state- 
ments of their role. 


Mr. Cunningham: They are not here. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Henderson says 
that, in addition to his regular cabinet respon- 
sibilities he undertakes special assignments 
under the instruction of the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) and conducts special assignments for 
members of cabinet. 


Mr. Shore: That certainly clarifies things. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Brunelle is the 
chairman of the cabinet and presides at meet- 
ings of the executive council and assigns the 
recommendations to the Lieutenant Governor. 
He is also responsible for appeals to the 
cabinet on such matters as rulings by the 
Ontario Municipal Board. 


In January of this year, he was given the 
responsibility of co-ordinating native affairs. 
This entails the responsibility for overall co- 
ordination of policy development with the 
government in relation to native affairs and 
for co-ordination of communication between 
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the government and native organizations. As 
such, he chairs the interministerial committee 
on native affairs and the joint steering com- 
mittee, consisting of four deputy ministers 
and the presidents of the four native organiza- 
tions. 


Mr. Cunningham: I am very pleased to 
hear that because there was some doubt in 
my mind. I certainly don’t doubt the quali- 
fications of either man for what they do. Mr. 
Brunelle has had a distinguished career here 
and I am pleased to hear that he is doing 
that. Given the relationship that this govern- 
ment has had with our native people, I sup- 
pose we should have somebody of that stature 
in that particular position. 

Certainly Mr. Henderson seems to be well 
suited to what he does, albeit I am very un- 
clear on that. I suppose, given some further 
enlightenment by yourself, at election time or 
whenever I am called upon by my consti- 
tuents, I am going to be similarly unclear. 

I really question this quite sincerely. We 
are spending $250,000 for this ministry. If I 
could say that Hon. Mr. Henderson’s func- 
tion would be half of that, I guess that would 
be $125,000, Again for our sense of revenue 
and priority and closing of hospitals and the 
cutbacks—we in our party at least are allowed 
to say that word cutbacks—as far as that goes, 
I think that we have just a dreadful sense 
of priority. But I won’t berate you for that. 
I don’t think this is within your purview. If 
you are told we have to have ministers with- 
out portfolio, then I guess we have to have 
ministers without portfolio, 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I simply administer 
their budgets, 


Mr. Cunningham: You are doing a wonder- 
ful job in that regard, 


Mr. Shore: Do you look on that as manage- 
ment by: results too? 


Mr. Cunningham: You indicated earlier 
this evening—at least 1 think you did—that 
110 of the 3,000 people who fall within your 
ministry have retired, have died or have been 
redirected. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I meant that they had 
retired, had passed away, or that they them- 
selves had moved away. 


Mr. Cunningham: That would be 110 out 
of 3,000. You will pardon me, I never got 
past grade 12. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, it’s 122 as of the 
end of this fiscal year. 
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Mr. Cunningham: At best, that would be 
0.4 per cent. Is it four per cent? That’s why 
I never got past grade 12—mathematics, that 
was. I don’t want to go through individual by 
individual here but I do see a tremendous 
number of people listed by name in 1974- 
1975 who are earning in excess of $20,000, 

Could I ask you if one of your people, 
either somebody here tonight who is missing 
the hockey game or one of the many in your 
ministry, could give us a breakdown as to 
whether these people are still with the minis- 
try and whether or not they have passed 
away or moved on? Is there any chance that 
that could be done? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: 
auditor’s report? 


Is this from the 


Mr. Cunningham: I am referring now to 
page 21 of the public accounts, 1974-1975. 
I tell you I have a very sincere interest 
as to whether people move from ministry to 
ministry or whether we are making a sincere 
effort to reduce the complement of civil 
service that we have here at Queen’s Park or 
if that is going to be foisted upon people 
at the local level where probably the results 
are more easily recognized. Maybe you could 
respond to that some time at your conveni- 
ence, 

(Further on J) see under vote 801, $1,195,500 
for. contract security deposits, Would you 
give me some direction on this? Does this 
say that the Province of Ontario— 


Mr. Davison: We are getting into many 
things I would like to talk about and I 
wonder if we could stick to our rule of just 
going through one thing at a time. 


Mr. Chairman: | said in my opening com- 
ments that we would allow a fairly free and 
open discussion; however, I will admit that 
Mr. Cunningham is getting into more detail 


than general policy. 


Mr. Cunningham: This is all under the 
first vote, isn’t it? 


Mr. Chairman: I called item 1, vote 801, 
main office, to begin with. You're getting 
down near the end of it. If it would be ail 
right, I would ask the minister to comment. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t mind, Mr. 
Chairman. That's a statutory item and the 
member is asking a question I asked my 
deputy when I first saw it because it is qu’te 
a substantial figure. It’s $1,144,100. I think 
you could probably guess, as I did, that 
those are the deposits which accompany 
tenders on contracts. 
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Mr. Shore: Is that what that is? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s one of the dis- 
qualifying things sometimes—when somebody 
forgets to include the money with the tender. 
We maintain that as an ongoing thing and 
youll see it under vote 801—it’s a statutory 
item. 


Mr. Cunningham: Fine. 


Hon. Mrs, 
statutory— 


Scrivener: There are four 


Mr. Shore: Where does that come in? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Right at the bottom. 


Mr. Shore: I know where it is but what 
does that involve? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s a reserve. 
Mr. Shore: When you are tendering out? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, when were 
tendering out. They have to send in a cheque 
with their tenders and there are always 
reserves and holdbacks on jobs. We've got 
to keep some— 


Mr. Shore: I’m missing something. I’m 
sorry. It’s just a point of clarification. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s an administrative 
item. Mr. Silver? 


Mr. Shore: How do you get involved—is 
this when you are tendering out for other 
jobs? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, in reverse. 
Mr. Shore: This is disbursement, though. 


Mr. Silver: Can I answer that particular 
question? Actually, what we’ve got there is 
just a change in accounting practice from one 
year to the other. Previously, we recorded 
these amounts net. That is, we recorded the 
net amount; it’s just like a solicitor’s trust 
account. 


Mr. Shore: Now I see. 


Mr. Silver: Now, in 1976-1977, we're re- 
cording them gross. 


Mr. Shore: Okay, fine. 


Mr. Silver: In our receipts we’re recording 
the amount received and in our expenditures 
we're showing the amount paid out. It’s a 
change in accounting practice, that’s all. 


Mr. Shore: All right; 
missing. 


that’s what I’m 


Mr. Cunningham: If I could very briefly 
continue; I have a few more questions. One 
is on the main office. I wonder if at some 
time during the course of these estimates, 
you might afford us with some direction as 
to how many contract employees you might 
have working within your main office. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. You want to 
know for under vote 801 or for the whole 
ministry? 


Mr. Cunningham: I was wondering whether 
you would be kind enough to give me both. 
I would be very interested to see how many 
are involved in your main office and how 
many might be involved last year in the 
government as a whole. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Under complement, 
the ministry total is 3,028. Under unclassified 
staff, we do it in terms of man-years. It 
comes to 515.58. 


Mr. Cunningham: Man-years? What does 
that mean? 


[9:15] 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We've got such a 
large number of casual staff who come on, 
say, in the warm weather and go off in the 
fall_the gardeners here and so forth. We have 
this all over the province. We have quite a 
large group of seasonal staff. So we break 
them down by man-years. 

In administration, we’ve got complement to 
the extent of 123 and unclassified staff to 
the extent of 48.4 man-years. 


Mr. Cunningham: What do you mean by 
classified staff? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Unclassified staff. 
Mr. Cunningham: Unclassified? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: What do you mean by 
classified staff? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Complement is regular 
civil service. 


Mr. Cunningham: I would have no further 
questions now, Mr. Chairman, if I am al- 
lowed to come back at some further time. Just 
some direction from you, Mr. Chairman. At 
what point would it be appropriate to discuss 
these capital expenditures, under vote 802? 


Mr. Chairman: Provision of accommoda- 
tion. 
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Mr. Cunningham: That’s all for me, thank 
you. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Ruston? 


Mr. Ruston: No, I don’t have anything in 
main office. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 1, vote 801 carry? 
Carried. 


On item 2, personnel services. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am disappointed, 
Mr. Chairman. Nobody asked me about our 
women’s co-ordinating programmes, and I 
thought everybody here would have been 
interested. 


An hon. member: That is coming up now, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gregory? 


Mr. Gregory: I notice in the minister’s 
complement we have in the audience—there 
are some 18 or 20 persons—and we have one 
rose among the thorns—in a senior position, 
I hope. I was just wondering—I hope this 
isn’t the proportion in your ministry. What 
opportunities are there for women to obtain 
senior positions, assuming that the audience 
is representative? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am glad I got the 
question. I thought no one would ask me. I 
think that, considering the fact that we have 
what you call a hard-hat ministry, one which 
is very male-oriented, we’ve got a very good 
programme going and one of which we can 
be justly proud. 

I'll ask Mrs. Taylor, who is our women’s 
co-ordinator, if she would like to come and 
talk to you about it for a few minutes. I think 
you will find her very interesting. 


Mrs. Taylor: Thank you very much for 


saying I am the rose; I hope you are not all 
thorns. 


We have a little bit of difficulty and we 
are working on getting some guidelines so we 
do have definite equal Opportunities in our 
ministry. 

It is rather difficult to get some of the 
statistics because we are not able at the 
moment to get any information on how many 
females are holding trades papers. We can- 
not assess the situation if we don’t have 
women applying for jobs—if there are no 
women electricians, plumbers or carpenters. 
We do know that there are a few female 
architects, but not many female engineers. 
So it is very difficult for a hard-hat ministry 
to have definite equal opportunity. On the 


administrative side, I think we do have very 
excellent opportunities. 


Mr. Gregory: Do you have any idea of 
the number of senior administrative positions 
that are either held by women, or if the 
opportunity is there for women to advance to 
these positions? 


Mrs. Taylor: Yes, we have two women 
directors in the ministry. We cannot fill posi- 
tions that are not vacant. We do have to 
wait for vacancies. I think the women are 
hesitant to apply. We have had a most inter- 
esting thing happen. This is the first year in 
eight years—and I have been with the min- 
istry for eight years—that we have had fe- 
males applying for jobs as groundsmen or 
agricultural workers. This work means snow 
removal in the winter, spraying of trees, fer- 
tilizing—and we never had a female’s appli- 
cation form before. We are happy to note 
that we have had three this year. But two 
turned us down; one accepted. 


Mr. Gregory: Further to that, I would 
hope that if a woman applied for a position, 
she wouldn’t be given special consideration 
because she is a woman in order to make 
that conscious effort. I know women wouldn’t 
want you to do that. 


Mrs. Taylor: I can assure you it is equal 
opportunity; the best applicants should win. 


Mr. Gregory: Yes, they would apply and 
compete on an equal basis with men. 


Mrs. Taylor: Most certainly. No special 
consideration given. 


Mr. Gregory: Thank you. 


Mrs. Taylor: We have several females in 
the real estate section and I think it has been 
a breakthrough. One of our chief appraisers 
is Mrs. Janina Milisiewicz, who is the first 
accredited appraiser in Canada. I think the 
last time we counted there were three female 
accredited appraisers in Canada. I think a 
few more are coming this year, two of them 
from our own staff, who will achieve ac- 
creditation. We have one female senior real 
estate officer. They are doing the courses in 
order to achieve accredited status and we 
are encouraging as many as we can. 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: One of the things 
that Mrs. Taylor has been doing is trying to 
encourage more women to step out of their 
stereotyped roles and to seek advancement in 
management positions, but it is a little diff- 
cult to get people to be brave and the way 
she has been doing this is to run noon-time 
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training sessions with men and women in the 
ministry. They have talk sessions, they have 
practice sessions, they learn techniques. 
Would you like to expand a bit on that, Mrs. 
Taylor? 


Mrs. Taylor: Since last September—it took 
a little while to arrange it—we have carried 
out the programme with volunteers and 
specialists from our ministry who spent their 
own time in preparing the courses. We have 
19 different career-oriented courses which we 
have given a total of 41 times. We have 
consciousness-raising and general interest 
courses, which means that we are trying to 
ensure that women realize they are not just 
typists, or in stenographic and other jobs and 
that they can go into other fields—the courses 
tell them what is involved. 


We have given 18 such courses to a total 
of 29; several courses have been given several 
times, which makes 29 lunch-hour sessions. 
Personal growth, things like self-confidence, 
assertiveness training; 11 sessions. And we 
have had several subjects on the general ad- 
ministration of the Ministry of Government 
Services to make them familiar with the 
different kinds of programmes we have and 
positions that are available. I think over a 
quarter of our staff has attended—that is in 
Toronto. We have been out to the regions and 
we hope to do a bit more of regional work 
this year. 

We have had film sessions on particular 
films, more in the career-oriented and con- 
sciousness-raising kind of field, and we have 
had guest speakers like Dr. Sheldon Geller, 
who spoke on self-confidence, and Abby 
Hoffman, who spoke on assertiveness training 
and what you can achieve. We have had 
career counsellors on a no-charge basis from 
Centennial College, Mohawk, and some other 
colleges, to give talks on what is available 
in the community colleges in order to get 
skills that would give you the opportunity to 
go ahead and further your career into senior 
management positions. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Davison. 


Mr. Drea: Just before we leave that, did 
you hire women to shovel snow? 


Mrs. Taylor: Most certainly. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We have hired girl 
summer students, to do what has always been 
considered to be boys’ work before; working 
in the greenhouses and things of that nature. 


Mr. Drea: That’s fine, they are in every 
nursery. What I want to know is one specific 
thing. 


Interjections. 


Mr. Drea: Well, they can’t get men any- 
way. We hired a woman to shovel snow, is 
that right? 


Mrs. Taylor: That is one of the duties that 
people have to do in the wintertime because 
I don't think we fertilize things in win- 
tertime, or cut flowers or plant flowers. And 
I think we have equipment to shovel snow 
too. 


Mr. Drea: It will make a delightful picture 
in the Globe and Mail next year, the first 
day it snows. It will really be delightful. 


Mr. Riddell: What competition would that 
woman have? How would you make the 
selection? 


Mrs. Taylor: The post was that of an agri- 
cultural worker/groundsman; I think the wo- 
man was a library technician, not with our 
ministry. She has taken evening courses at 
Ryerson in horticulture. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Davison, are you giv- 
ing up your place for Mr. Grande? 


Mr. Davison: Yes. 


Mr. Grande: Just one very simple question. 
Are we led to understand, therefore, that 
there are two or four women in the top 
echelon positions in your ministry? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We have a number of 
women who are at a professional level. We 
have two directors who are women. 


Mr. Grande: Out of a complement of how 
many at that particular level? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t know how 
many directors we have. 


Mr. Thatcher: About 40 or 45. 
Mr. Grande: You have a long way to go. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s progress. Two 
years ago, no one. The point was made, one 
has to wait for vacancies. 


Mr. Chairman: Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I would like to ask 
about two points. First of all, what has been 
done in this ministry in the provision of day 
care for those who are proceeding through to 
the higher echelons? 


Mrs. Taylor: I think the overall government 
has a daycare counsellor. 


Mrs. Campbell: Pardon? 
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Mrs. Taylor: The government has a day- 
care counsellor. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I understand though 
that that counsellor is there to counsel on 
alcoholism, not on day care, because the ad 
specifically stated that; I read it. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, I'm sorry. That 
lady is a qualified daycare counsellor. She is 


indeed. 


Mrs. Campbell: Then the advertisement 
was somewhat misleading, I suggest. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry, we do 
have— 


Mrs. Campbell: But you do have no pro- 
vision for day care. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We do have a spe- 
cialist who counsels on alcoholism. 


Mrs. Campbell: Do you have any diaycare 
provision? 


Mrs. Taylor: I do not understand your 
question. What do you mean by daycare pro- 
visionP I don’t think we have a daycare 
centre. 


Mrs. Campbell: No, no. Secondly, did you 
have anything to do with the very lowly 
women’s positions for the Portuguese women 
who do the cleaning in this building, whose 
contract is certainly not one granting equal 
opportunity to women? Would that come 
within your purview? 


Mrs. Taylor: No, it does not come under 
me. J am only responsible for equal oppor- 
tunity within the ministry. 


Mrs. Campbell: I see. So it isn’t contrary 
to the philosophy of the ministry to con- 
tract out to people who do not grant equal 
opportunity to women? 


Mrs. Taylor: I do not think that is my 
responsibility. I am not charged with that 
one. 


Mrs. Campbell: It seems important to me 
that anyone who is engaged in a ministry as 
a woman promoting the cause of women 
would have some voice in this, but you have 
no voice at this level. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry, I don’t 
think this is a proper question for you to 
address to Mrs. Taylor. 


Mrs. Campbell: Well, it is a matter of 
women— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: She cannot discuss 
policy. 
Mrs. Campbell: —involved in your min- 


istry and you were pointing with pride. Is it 
something you can answer, Madam Minister? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am sorry, this is 
not even within this vote. Mrs, Taylor is 
discussing the women’s co-ordinator role that 
she undertakes. Contract workers are an 
entirely different matter in a different vote. 
It is not for Mrs. Taylor to answer. 

Mrs. Campbell: So that the philosophy is 
different? 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, entirely. 
Mrs. Campbell: Thank you. 


Mr. Davison: I would appreciate a brief 


outline of your recruitment and hiring 
methods when youre in your spending 
phases. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You mean when we 
actually hire staff for replacement or—I don’t 
understand your phrase “spending phases.” 


Mr. Davison: I take it right now you're 
in a restraint phase, so you're cutting your 
complement by 122 people. So I take it 
youre not hiring a great deal. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No. We can replace 
certain specific jobs but we have to stay 
within our complement levels. 


Mr. Davison: What I want to know then 
is what your hiring method is. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Could you discuss 
that, Mrs. Taylor? Or Mr. Cooke? Perhaps 
well ask Mr. Cooke to answer this. 


Mr. Davison: An expert for every question. 
[9:30] 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Cooke is our 
director of personnel. The question we have 
is what are our hiring practices when you 
want to replace someone in the ministry. I 
assume that’s what the member wants to 


know. 


Mr. Cooke: I gather this is tied in with 
the constraints that weve been discussing 
earlier on; now I see. As the minister said, 
we have a complement control which gives 
a total complement for the ministry and we 
cannot hire above that level. So, when a 
position becomes vacant—for example, some- 
one retires or they leave to go to another 
ministry, or to a position outside the govern- 
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ment—we have a procedure whereby the pro- 
gramme manager whose staff member has left 
sends in a request for staff. That is then 
checked against the complement control 
record in the administration section of per- 
sonnel to ensure that we are below the min- 
istry’s complement in total. Once that is ap- 
proved the position is then advertised. 


Mr. Davison: Where? 


Mr. Cooke: First of all, it is advertised 
internally. 


Mr. Davison: It is posted internally first. 


Mr. Cooke: It must be advertised inter- 
nally first, unless we get permission from 
the Civil Service Commission to go outside. 


Mr. Davison: Just in Government Services 
when you say internally? 


Mr. Cooke: No, sorry; internally within 
the government. Topical is circulated to all 
employees and this is the working condition 
agreement with the union—all positions in 
the government are advertised within the 
government, We then get the applications in 
from persons who are interested in the posi- 
tion wich is advertised. The applications are 
checked by the recruitment section to see if 
the qualifications meet the requirements for 
the position. Then the applications are 
passed on to the programme manager who 
will make his choice. It depends on the sort 
of job and the type of person he wants. He 
might interview, say, five or seven of the 
applicants for the position that is vacant. 


Mr. Davison: What happens if nobody 
from inside the government wants the job? 


Mr. Cooke: We would then request permis- 
sion of the Civil Service Commission, because 
we are under this restraint programme. We 
cannot advertise outside the government with- 
out the approval of the commission and we 
have to make a case to them for permission 
to apply outside. 


Mr. Davison: What are your hiring pro- 
cedures if you are accepting applications from 
outside? 


Mr. Cooke: Virtually the same as I out- 
lined for internal ones. In other words, the 
applications are matched against the require- 
ments of the job and applications of people 
who meet the requirements of the position are 
forwarded to management. 


Mr. Davison: That’s not quite what I’m 
getting at. Where do you advertise? 


Mr. Cooke: It would depend on what the 
job was and where it would be. For example, 
if it was a routine clerical position it wouldn't 
be advertised because we would get applica- 
tions from within. But, if it’s within the 
Toronto area, we would advertise say in the 
Globe and Mail, the Sun and possibly the 
Star. 


Mr. Davison: That includes all positions 
from deputy minister on down? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, not really. 
Mr. Cooke: Not always, no. 
Mr. Davison: What are the exceptions? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: At the senior level, 
basically those positions are filled by moves 
within government. They very rarely ever 
are filled from outside of government. 


Mr. Davison: I know this, but it’s posted. 
Do you just transfer the next person in line 
from your own minstry, or do you just tell— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Oh no, when a posi- 
tion comes available, as Mr. Cooke has just 
told you, it’s then open to competition. 


Mr. Davison: And that includes from dep- 
uty minister on down? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, no. 


Mr. Cooke: We in the personnel branch 
would not deal with deputy minister positions 
or executive directors, the senior list position. 


Mr. Davison: And those are the only ex- 
ceptions? 


Mr. Cooke: No, there would be other 
limited exceptions, for example, where some- 
one might have been acting in a position for 
six months or more. This could happen where 
someone is away with an extended illness and 
someone else would be appointed to act in 
that position. Sometimes they are confirmed 
in that position, where it’s shown they can 
handle it. 


But those are very limited exceptions. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, do you have any posi- 
tions where there’s a weight requirement? 


Mr. Cooke: A weight? 

Mr. Davison: Yes. 

Mr. Cooke: You mean w-e-i-g-h-t? 
Mr. Davison: Yes, a physical weight. 


Mr. Cooke: No, we don’t. 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Why would you ask a 
question like that? I’ve never heard of it. 


Mr. Davison: You don’t have any at all? 


Mr. B. Newman: There are in industry; 
there are weight requirements. 


Mr. Davison: I realize there are in industry. 


Mr. B. Newman: There is a 135 |b mini- 
mum at Chrysler— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I see. 


Mr. Davison: There are no positions in this 
ministry where there are weight requirements? 


Mr. Cooke: No, sorry. Ive never been 
asked this question before. No, we don’t have 
any restrictions. 


Mr. Davison: With factory workers, that is 
not such a strange question. 


I would like to get some information on 
what the ministry’s affirmative action pro- 
gramme is and how much it costs. 


Mr. Cooke: That, in fact, is what Mrs. 
Taylor was describing. That’s called the 
affirmative action programme. It is treated 
as an equal opportunity programme and it’s 
in the budget this year at $48,300. 


Mr. B. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to ask the minister about members getting 
requests from constituents for some type of 
job opportunity within Government Services. 
Should that member make contact with 
your ministry, or should he work through the 
civil service? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: In terms of a com- 
plement position? 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think that all you 
can do is refer it into the ministry, and Mr. 
Cooke can then inform them of the time 
limits set for the competition and so forth. 


Mr. B. Newman: Now. would applications 
be available by contacting your ministry? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would think so. We 
mail them out all the time. 


Mr. B. Newman: How does a constituent 
find out when there are job opportunities 


when the person is from outside the Metro 
Toronto area? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think it would 
probably be happenstance, or having some- 
one watch for you. Because so many com- 


petitions are within government, and a person 
outside government would not be eligible 
even to compete. 


Mr. B. Newman: Yes, I can accept that. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Then the alternative 
is to read Topical, if you are within govern- 
ment, because so many jobs are advertised 
in Topical. 


Mr. B. Newman: I can understand in- 
dividuals working for government reading 
Topical, but how about the individual who 
would like to get into Government Services 
from beyond the bounds of the city of 
Toronto, who would move into the area if 
the job were available? How does that per- 
son find out that there are jobs available? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: In the first instance, 
Mr. Cooke has just outlined that such jobs 
are advertised if we have to go outside of 
government to fill them. And that is only with 
civil service agreement, so they would be 
advertised but rarely; but they would be 
advertised in local papers. 


Mr. B. Newman: All right. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I haven’t any idea 
beyond reading the newspapers and watch- 
ing the want ad columns how you would 
know. 


Mr. B. Newman: How does a constituent 
of mine find out if there are jobs available 
here in Government Services? Where does 
he go to find out? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I really don’t know, 
because we just don’t have that many jobs 
available. 


Mr. B. Newman: You always have some, 
Madam Minister. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No. 


Mr. B. Newman: You mean you don’t hire 
at all from outside the civil service in your 
ministry? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Very few. Right now— 


Mr. B. Newman: Well, you said you hire 
some. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: He gave you the 
procedure. He didn’t say how many, because 
there are such a very few. 


Mr. B. Newman: That’s all right. Why 
shouldn’t a resident in my community have 
the same opportunity to compete for that 
job as someone in the Toronto area? 
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Mr. Cooke: No reason at all. I agree there 
would be a problem of him getting to know 
of the existence of the advertisement. 


There are two possible alternative routes 
of doing it. One would be for yourself to 
refer an application to the minister, who 
would send it down to personnel branch 
who would hold it on file, in a live file 
against time when a suitable vacancy for 
which the person is qualified arose. The 
other method that is adopted by people is 
to write directly to the personnel branch. If 
they are qualified for a competition that is 
running, we put their application into the 
competition. 


Mr. B. Newman: Do you follow the federal 
government practice of posting job oppor- 
tunities in the post office—maybe in pro- 
vincial public buildings or even in the post 
offce—so that no one can criticize your 
ministry that persons from outside the bounds 
of Toronto don’t have a ghost of a chance of 
getting a job? 


Mr. Cooke: No, we don’t post them in 
the post office, certainly. But Topical is 
available throughout the province and copies 
of Topical are available to the public—and 
we in fact do get replies to Topical. 


Mr. B. Newman: And Topical isn’t avail- 
able to the members, 


Mr. Cooke: Perhaps they don’t need jobs. 


Mr. B. Newman: I know, but you should 
be sending a copy to each member, because 
when I get a copy I always send it to people 
back home who are interested in govern- 
ment service. 


Mr. Cooke: I think that’s a good point. 
We, of course, don’t initiate Topical; we 
get it from the Civil Service Commission. 
But I think it’s a good point and, if the 
minister agrees, maybe I could take it up 
with someone in the commission tomorrow. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I have to say you 
reminded me of the fact that on rare occa- 
sions I Ihave had people write me saying, 
“I’m interested in a job with the ministry.” 
I usually refer these on, so they are on Mr. 
Cooke’s file. 


Mr. B. Newman: All I want is that the 
job opportunities are made available to all 
residents of Ontario, not those in the Metro 
area only, and that they are competing on 
an equal footing. I don’t ask any preference 
for my local areas but I would like my con- 
stituents to have the same chance. 
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Mr. Chairman: Shall item 2 carry? Carried. 
Item 3, financial services. Mr. Davison. 


Mr. Davison: Yes, I would like to know 
about computers. Do you have a computer 
expert here? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. This pro- 
gramme is really not so much involved with 
our computer programming and management 
services. 


Mr. Davison: At the bottom of your annual 
report, you say, “In addition, the branch 
continued to extend its use of computer- 
oriented systems as the most efficient and 
economic means of providing financial infor- 
mation to programme managers.” Is_ that 
right? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s just a tech- 
nique, yes. 


Mr. Davison: It’s a technique that doesn't 
involve computers or computer time? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes it does, but that’s 
simply an operator working under direction. 


Mr. Davison: The question I want to 
ask is how much money you are spending 
in that particular section, financial services, 
on computers or computer time. I take it it is 
very small. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I see. Mr. Silver? 


Mr. Silver: We can get that information. 
I don’t have it readily available or with me 
right now but I can get that for you and 
V’ll have that with the other information re 
your question. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 3 carry? Carried. 


Item 4, Mr. 
Davison. 


administrative services. 


Mr. Davison: Yes, I have a number of 
questions. First of all the audit branch—that 
comes under this? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: In looking through the Pro- 
vincial Auditors report, section 98 of page 
65, he talks extensively about the audit 
branch. Do the people on your audit branch 
find it difficult to conduct a realistic audit 
when they don’t know what cheques have 
been cashed? I don’t know a great deal 
about audits but if the books aren’t available, 
how did they do an audit? 


Hon. Mrs. 
answer that. 


Scrivener: Mr. Silver, you 
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Mr. Silver: The point that the Provincial 
Auditor is raising in the report does not just 
pertain to our ministry. It pertains to all 
ministries. 


Mr. Davison: Youre the ministry were 
dealing with. 


Mr. Silver: We're the ministry that main- 
tains the government payments operation for 
the entire government so they are referring 
to the entire government, not just to our 
ministry. 


Mr. Davison: Are you suggesting that the 
money isn’t— 


Mr. Silver: No, I'm saying that the com- 
ment of the Provincial Auditor with respect 
to that particular item does not just pertain 
to Government Services. It pertains to the 
whole of government. 


Mr. Davison: I’m sorry, I didn’t read every 
single page of the Auditor's report but it 
says “absence of follow-up procedures for 
outstanding cheques, Ministry of Government 
Services.” That's the section I want to talk 
about. 


Mr. Silver: Yes, it is under that because 
government payments is one of the branches 
in the Ministry of Government Services and 
I'm saying his comment pertains to the whole 
of government, not just to our ministry, so 
that the— 


Mrs. Campbell: But this is the ministry 
were dealing with tonight. 


Mr. Davison: I’m not asking some other 
ministry. Do you have outstanding cheques 
or have you had outstanding cheques? Let’s 
see, you had 12 cheques between $5,000 and 
$59,000 for an aggregate value in excess of 
$185,000. Your total of cheques outstanding 
from one to five years amounted to approxi- 
mately $590,000 as of March 31, 1975. 


Mr. Silver: Which page are you referring 
toP I do have the report here. 


Mr. Davison: The $590,000 figure is on 
page 65, and the $185,000 figure is at the 
top of page 66. 


Mr. Silver: Yes, those cheques pertain to 
the whole of government, not to just to 
cheques that were issued on behalf of the 
Ministry of Government Services. They are 
cheques that were issued on behalf of the 
entire government. 


[9:45] 


Mr. Thatcher: Mr. Chairman, I can help 
Mr. Davison. In vote 804, item 10, you will 
see we have the programme called govern- 
ment papers. This programme is the cheque- 
writing operation for the whole of the On- 
tario government. In this operation we are 
handling all of the programme cheque- 
writing for all of the ministries. In the item 
we have been looking at, item 4 of vote 801, 
is included the audit that we do of our own 
ministry operations. Mr. Silver was pointing 
out that ithe size of the cheques outstanding 
does not relate to our own operations but 
rather to all government operations, which 
are handled in vote 804, item 10. 


Mr. Davison: Is what you are saying then 
that when your audit branch does audits in 
your branch, they are never concerned with 
that, that their audit doesn’t extend to that? 


Mr. Silver: No. When they do an audit of 
the government payments branch, they would 
be concerned with that particular item. 


Mr. Davison: I am not trying to discuss it 
under that vote. I am trying to discuss it 
under your audit staff. 


Mr. Silver: Yes, quite so. 


Mr. Davison: Don’t they find it difficult or 
unusual— 


Mr. Silver: They would refer to that par- 
ticular point in the similar manner that the 
Provincial Auditor would. 


Mr. Davison: They would refer it to you? 
‘Mr. Silver: Yes, they would. 


Mr. Davison: Do you pay any attention to 
them? 


Mr. Silver: They would refer that point to 
the deputy minister and to the programme 
manager concerned and note that that par- 
ticular problem exists. 


Mr. Davison: And I take it that you then 
read to them the Treasurer’s answer? 


Mr. Silver: That is the position that the 
Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) takes on_ this 
particular point. The government payments 
branch is the branch that is responsible for 
the physical issuing of the actual cheques on 
behalf of government, based on the policies 
that are established by the Ministry of Treas- 
ury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs. 


Mr. Davison: But your own audit branch 
does not think that this is a very good idea. 
That’s the point I am getting at. 
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Mr. Silver: You are saying, what is our own 
audit branch’s position on a particular— 


Mr. Davison: Don’t we have an expert from 
the audit branch here? 


Mr. Silver: I think I can answer that par- 
ticular point. You are asking what the pos- 
ition of our audit branch is with respect to 
the point that is made by the Provincial 
Auditor. 


Mr. Davison: Very good. 


Mr. Silver: I don’t think that our audit 
branch sees it as quite the same problem as 
does the Provincial Auditor. I don't think we 
see it in quite the same light. 


Mr. Davison: He is seeing spectres under 
beds, is he? 


Mr. Silver: I think it’s a point upon which 
one could well take a differing opinion. The 
Provincial Auditor sees it in this particular 
light, but I don’t think our own auditor is as 
concerned about it as the Provincial Auditor 
1S, 


Mr. Davison: He is concerned, though. It 
doesn’t strike me as something that an auditor 
would be exceptionally happy about. And I 
would think that your audit branch would 
have told you that. 


Mr. Silver: In practice, it has not actually 
presented any problem to us. I think the 
Provincial Auditor is saying that there could 
be a problem; that he is concerned that there 
could be a problem. I think we are saying 
that we haven’t actually encountered the 
problems that the Provincial Auditor says 
could occur. 


Mr. Davison: But your audit branch has 
told you that it could be a problem? 


Mr. Silver: They have pointed out that this 
problem does exist; yes, they have. 


Mr. Davison: So your audit branch is— 


Mr. Silver: We are not unaware of it. We 
are not unaware of the problem. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Drea? 


Mr. Davison: I am not finished. Adminis- 
trative services; that is what we are on? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: What is a visual identity in- 
quiry? Does that strike a bell with you? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: Could you explain that to me? 
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‘Mr. Silver: Are you talking about the visual 
identity programmes? 


Mr. Davison: I am talking about something 
called a visual identity inquiry, which is 
something that your administrative services 
section does. It’s on page 10 of your annual 
report. 


Mr. Thatcher: Visual identity inquiries 
means inquiries respecting the visual identity 
programme. 


Mr. Davison: Your ministry is very confus- 
ing. I hate to keep harping on that. 


Mrs. Campbell: They are confused. 


Mr. Thatcher: Let me try that again, it 
means the inquiries about the visual identity 
programme. The visual identity programme 
is a programme which was commenced some 
years ago and is simply identifying the pro- 
vincial government's involvement in various 
things. It includes such things as the letter- 
head design; the paint job on the trucks and 
all of the things by which somebody might 
want to know that this is a provincial gov- 
ernment operation. The trillium symbol is 
the chief example of that. 


Mr. B. Newman: And the colouring. 


Mr. Thatcher: And the colouring by the 
policy fields, which is a little help in getting 
organized as to who is doing what. We have 
one person in our ministry who assists in this 
and it’s largely in connection with printing. 
When we are doing printing work we have 
a person who guides our customers into how 
the visual identity programme should be used 
in whatever printing is being done. 


Mr. Davison: Is the visual identity pro- 
gramme cheap? Is it very small? 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: Continuing on that, can you 
tell me what kind of identity cards this sec- 
tion is responsible for? It sounds like spy 
apparatus, this entire branch. Are you work- 
ing with the Ministry of Correctional Services? 


Mr. Silver: No. These are identity cards 
that are used in the ministry, for example, 
for access to the computer centres—Mr. 
Alexander has one there—for security pur- 
poses. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Also, for security pur- 
poses within the ministry, people who come 
into work after hours on special jobs usually 
have identity cards with their picture on. 
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Mr. Davison: This one over here is 
coloured; you should get yours updated. 


Mr. Thatcher: That’s a colour code. 


Mr. Davison: The picture is coloured. 
You've been left behind. 


Mr. Silver: They are used particularly in 
the computer centres. 


Mr. Davison: They are awfully expensive- 
looking cards. 


Mr. Silver: Not really. 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: They work very well. 


Mr. Davison: With the restraint programme 
are we going to go to a black and white pic- 
ture instead of a coloured picture? 


Mr. Thatcher: They are taken by a clerical 
person with a Polaroid) camera and they are 
made up on a little plastic binding machine 
which does it all for 70 cents or a few cents 
per card. 


Mr. Davison: You should authorize them 
for the members so we are not stopped in 
the parking lot when the dump trucks are 
around. 


I'd like to know why the administrative 
services seem to be the drunken sailor of the 
ministry's administration programme. Its ex- 
penditures are increasing by 23.1 per cent 
when the admin programme as a whole, ex- 
clusive of the statutory requirements, is in- 
creasing by only 7.1 per cent including the 
23.1 per cent increase in administrative ser- 
vices. Can you tell me why you are spending 
an extra $187,900? 


Mr. Silver; Yes, that’s very simple actually. 
The largest item in that increase, $150,000, is 
attributable to a change in accounting prac- 
tice. What we have done is we have in- 
cluded in the admin services an amount for 
the ministry’s long-distance telephone charges. 
Formerly they were included under the vote 
for telecommunications. 


We have decided that for better control 
we will have it in one place in the adminis- 
trative services programme. This year we 
have taken it out of telecommunications and 
we've put it in administrative services. That 
accounts for— 


Mr. Davison: You realize that telecom- 
munications has gone up by $1.3 million? 


Mr. Silver: They can speak to that when 
they get to that particular vote. I’m telling 
you why this particular item has gone up. 


Mr. Davison: You've taken $100,000 out of 
telecommunications? 


Mr. Silver: One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. 


Mr. Davison: And put it in there. 
Mr. Silver: Yes. 
Mr. Davison: That is all I have on No. 4. 


Mr. Drea: I have a couple of questions but 
before we go on to them—the plasticizing 
machine for the cards is very cheap, is it? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: 


shredder. 


Mr. Drea: I don’t get it. The reason I ask, 
Madam Minister—perhaps some of the mem- 
bers who have been around a while and are 
a little better prepared for events like this 
might be somewhat sympathetic—is that in 
the last Legislature they had identity cards, 
just a signature card. 


Cheaper than a paper 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Drea: When your ministry was in 
charge of it, after we signed them they used 
to plasticize them so they wouldn’t become 
torn and frayed. Now that Mr. Fleming is in 
charge, he maintains cards were never plasti- 
cized. This has indeed been a bit of a hard- 
ship on the members. I wonder if the min- 
istry would like to have some of those cards 
plasticized? Perhaps the caucuses could ar- 
range to pay— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We would be glad to 
oblige, I am sure. 


An hon. member: Mine is plasticized. 
Mr. Drea: You got it yourself then. 


An hon. member: No, from the Speaker’s 
office. 


Mr. Drea: Not the new one. 


Hon. 
1971— 


Mrs. Scrivener: I have one from 


Mr. Drea: Not the new one. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: —and certainly it was 
plasticized. 


Mr. Drea: Well, he refused to do mine. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s a very simple, 
inexpensive process. 
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Mr. Drea: No, the new one is not. Mr. 
Fleming categorically and absolutely refused 
on the grounds that there has never been 
such a practice. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Now you mention it, 
I have my new card here, and it is not plas- 
ticized. 


Mr. Drea: That’s right. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I will have to get it 
done. But the fact is, we used to do this 
always. 


Mr. Drea: I wonder if you would do it 
again, as a little courtesy. Because they get 
dog-eared and frayed and so on, and so forth. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Why, certainly. I will 
go on record and say that any member who 
wishes to have his identification card plas- 
ticized has only to hand in his card to Mr. 
Gordon Laws on the main floor of this build- 
ing and we will see that it is done. 


Mr. Drea: Yes, and you can bill Mr. 
Fleming for it. 


Mr. Davison: You got something done, 
Frank. 


Mr. Drea: With Mr. Fleming, I get a lot 
of things done. 


Coming back to this particular vote, 
Madam Minister, I presume, with the excep- 
tion of the Ministry of Transportation and! 
Communications, which as I understand it, 
still maintains its own realty staff, the minis- 
try acts for all the other ministries and 
branches of government as the asquisition 
agent. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: To the greatest ex- 
tent, yes. 


Mr. Drea: What about as a disposal agent? 
For example, when the full amount of land 
that was acquired is no longer required, or 
the particular reason for which it was ac- 
quired is no longer viable—in terms of a 
disposal agent, do you act in reverse as well? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, we do. 


Mr. Drea: How do you do that? I can 
understand how you would acquire land but, 
for instance, if it comes to the ultimate as to 
whether it is needed or not, there are all 
kinds of proceedings—through expropriation, 
hearing of necessity, and so forth—but what 
do we do when we want to dispose of land? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: At some point in time 
a ministry identifies the fact that it has a 
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particular piece of property, either land or 
buildings or whatever, which has become 
surplus to its needs. It then informs us offi- 
cially that this property is surplus. Once we 
are informed, we have a procedure we fol- 
low. 


First of all, we circularize all other minis- 
tries informing them that this facility, what- 
ever it is, is now declared surplus and we ask 
them if they have a requirement. It could be 
that there might be a perfectly usable build- 
ing that another ministry might find quite 
useful. 

If that fails, and no ministry has a need 
for whatever the facility is, then we turn 
outside of government and inform a local 
municipality or whatever that we have avail- 
able this particular piece of land, or store- 
house, or garage, shed, building or whatever 
it is. We ask them if they have a require- 
ment. Sometimes, if the local municipality 
says they do not and we think the federal 
government might be interested, we would 
circularize them. When all appropriate public 
agencies have indicated to us that they do 
not have an interest in acquiring the par- 
ticular facility, then we advertise it for sale 
by public tender. 


Mr. Drea: Tell me, how does a particular 
piece of property, or a particular building, 
get to be declared surplus? Is it by the in- 
dividual ministry? 


[10:00] 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Sometimes a use is 
phased out, or sometimes a population 
changes, or a building or whatever property 
becomes obsolete, or a cloverleaf is designed 
and then changed. I don’t know. There are 
many reasons why something is declared 
surplus. 


Mr. Drea: But there is a procedure for de- 
claring it. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. Drea: When we buy a piece of land 
from somebody, if another government 
agency of any sea aut doesn’t want it, do 
we ever go looking for the original owner to 
see whether he might be interested? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think only if we 
have expropriated, and I have known of an 
instance. Then we go to some pains to see if 
the former owner has an interest. 


Mr. Drea: They do keep a record? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Oh, yes. 
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Mr. Drea: With the land that you acquire, 
and I presume a fair amount of it must be 
vacant land or at least doesn’t have housing 
on it—if it is farm land, what do they do 
with itP Do they keep it in production or do 
they just leave it lie or do they have leasing 
arrangements? I am not talking about some- 
thing as complex as North Pickering where 
there is an entire programme. I am talking 
about relatively isolated or scattered pieces 
of land. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Wherever it is feas- 
ible, we maintain that land in production, 
most definitely. 


Mr. Drea: How do you do that? Through 
leasing? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Through leasing, and 
again we advertise. In that particular in- 
stance, we consult the ‘Ministry of Agriculture 
and Food and ask them for advice and assist- 
ance sometimes in selecting tenant farmers. 


Mr. Ruston: On this very matter, I would 
like the member for Scarborough Centre to 
know that this ministry has taken over some 
Ontario Housing land and is renting it out for 
farm purposes, so it is being used. I know of 
a number of areas in my own county. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Ruston: The land is in the city of 
Windsor. Ontario Housing owns it and Gov- 
ernment Services has rented it out to farmers 
in the area. 


Mrs. Campbell: In the city of Windsor? 


Mr. Riddell: I just had a case in point 
where a number of the farmers were— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 
Mr. Riddell: I am just trying to clarify this. 


Mr. Drea: It is all right; he is a farmer. He 
knows all about it. 


Mr. Ruston: We are trying to enlighten the 
member for Scarborough Centre. 


Mr. Riddell: I was just talking about a case 
in point where a number of farmers in my 
area were somewhat disturbed that land 
owned by the government which was not go- 
ing to be used immediately was not tendered 
Out.. 


Apparently they follow a programme known 
as the farm lease programme, which is set up 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Food, 
whereby they give the owner of that land the 
first opportunity to rent that land. If he is not 
interested, then they give the next opportunity 


to the user of the land, in other words, some- 
one who has maybe worked in co-operation 
or partnership with the owner. If he is not 
interested, then they give the opportunity to 
the abutting owner or tenant. If he is not in- 
terested, then they put it out to public tender. 
That is the way it was explained to me. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Many times land that 
we have for farming is leased to abutting 
farmers or people who live close by and it 
makes a very economic unit for them to 
operate. 


Mr. Drea: I am very glad the Liberal Party 
is so much in agreement that we are keeping 
land in production, as well as edifying me. 
You should always be careful when you are 
going to edify me. 


Mr. Ruston: We just wanted to keep you 
informed so that you know what is going on. 
Farming is a very important area. . 


Mr. Drea: Oh, I know it is. It is the first 
time the government has been praised by you 
in years. 


Mr. McCague: I think you will find the 
situation has occurred where a piece of a 
property becomes surplus but road access 
can't be gained to it, though it may be right 
along the road. Yet you go through all this 
rigmarole of asking the ministries whether 
they want it or not. If I as a citizen cant 
get into it, how can the ministry get into it? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t know. You’ve 
got me. 


Mr. Thatcher: If it is a severance, Mr. 
McCague, there is only one thing to do with 
it and that is to give it to the abutting owner. 
Usually he gets it at a very nominal sum. We 
try to negotiate something fair with him. But 
if he is the only one who can use it, he gets 
it for a pretty good price. 


Mr. McCague: I think there is a situation 
that exists where MNR want to reforest, but 
nobody else could get access so how can 
they? I guess they can do it by helicopter, 
but that’s not very practical. 


Mr. Thatcher: I wouldn’t think so. 


Mr. McCague: Maybe it should be watched, 
before you go through the whole—whatever 
you call that long thing that it takes to get 
a job done. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, we will take a 
good look at it. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman. 
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Mr. B. Newman: There must be properties 
within the vicinity of Queen’s Park here 
going as far as Yonge St. that you people 
own and are leasing out, are there not? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. B. Newman: So that it would not only 
refer to farm land, it would refer to any 
properties that you people have. I wanted to 
ask of the minister; in which of the votes are 
we going to find the hospitality fund that 
we can discuss itP 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s away along 
on vote 804, item 18. That’s quite a piece off. 


Mr. B. Newman: Okay, that’s all I wanted 
to know. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 4 carry? Carried. 
Item 5. Mr. Davison. 


Mr. Davison: I would like to know if all 
the employees to whom we pay salaries and 
wages in this section are responsible directly 
to and only to, ministers without portfolio? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I believe so. 
Mr. Davison: Believe? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Henderson re- 
ports to me that he has three permanent girls, 
and two more who come on part-time on a 
temporary basis as occasioned and as the 
volume of work requires. I believe that Mr. 
Brunelle has a total staff of four. 


Mr. Davison: He has four? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: And Mr. Henderson, 
three. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, fine. I am sure there is 
a reason, but once again I am at a loss to 
understand why we have budgeted, for three 
members, without three ministers without 
portfolio. 


Mr. Thatcher: There are two. 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, two members. 


Mr. Davison: Well, isn’t their remunera- 
tion $7,500 a year? 


Mr. Drea: Plus expenses. 
Mr. Davison: Is that correct? 


Mr. Ruston: I’m sure. it’s $7,500 a year 
each; that would come to three members. 


Mr. Davison: So the point I am making is, 
why is it that we are budgeting for three 
people if we only have two? I don’t mean 


to inconvenience you by asking questions 
that are difficult to answer, but I am curious. 


Mr. Grande: Come on, keep on doing it. 


Mr. Drea: Don’t they get an additional tax- 
free allowance? 


Mr. Davison: Do the two ministers just 
divide the remuneration of the third? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is up to the Execu- 
tive Council Act and none of us has a copy 
in order to read you the Act. I have to say 
I am not certain; I assume that that was for 
salary. If you say that it is more than it 
should be, then I don’t know, I would have 
to look that up for you, and reply. 


Mr. Davison: But we definitely do have 
only two. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Silver: We only have two; I would 
have to check a little bit, there was another 
one budgeted for 1976-77. I will have to 
find that out for you. 


Mr. Davison: It’s fairly crucial as to whether 
or not we can discuss the rest of the expendi- 
tures under that section, whether there are 
two or three. 


' Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, not really. You do 
not vote the statutory items. 


Mr. Davison: No, I realize that we don’t 
vote it, but I don’t understand why we are 
talking about three. I am sure they are at 
$7,500. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, well, it is en- 
tirely possible that a third minister without 
portfolio has simply been budgeted for as a— 


Mr. Davison: But that’s the point I want to 
make. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: But I don’t know this. 


Mr. Davison: This $226,000—is that a 
budget for three or is that a budget for two? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry Mr. Silver, 
could you help? 


Mr. Silver: I have to check whether they 
have put in another figure of $7,500 for 
another minister without portfolio, but it 
would certainly account for all the ministers 
without portfolio that have been included in 
here. I understand the point you're getting 
at. 


Mr. Davison: You were spending $226,000 
that were voted, right? 
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My. Silver: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: Now, what I want to know is, 
are we voting for three or are we voting for 
two? I don’t think we can intelligently discuss 
the issue unless we know. I think we'd have 
to defer discussion on this. 


Mr. Drea: I would think it would be spent 
for two because it is $224,000 for two and 
$226,000 in total. So, it is obvious we are 
devoted to two there. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think you are hae 
Mr. Davison. You see, in 1974-1975 we had 
an item for $22,500. That was for three min- 
isters, although not for the total fiscal year. 
I think that we have simply made a provision 
for a third minister without portfolio. 


Mr. Davison: So, this is a padded budget? 
Assuming that— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: This particular item 


would be, yes, I would think so. 


Mr. Davison: So, we should be able to 
assume that all costs will be two-thirds of 
what it shows? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would think so, and 
that makes sense. 


Mr. Davison: What are we going to do with 
the rest of the money? Why are we voting it 
if you are not going to spend it? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think it is simply a 
provision, that is all. 


Mr. Ruston: I suppose you are talking 
about $143,000 for staff salaries and wages. 
If you know you now have three full-time for 
one minister and four full-time, that’s seven, 
plus two part-time for Mr. Henderson; if that 
is straight salaries and wages, four and three 
is seven full-time, which is approximately 
$84,000 in secretaries, which is roughly 
around $12,000 if you average it out. Is that 
a round figure? 


Mr. Grande: You don’t have to explain 
every detail, do you? 


Mr. Ruston: I am trying to figure this out. 
So we can’t rationalize this right now either. 


Mr. Thatcher: Could I add a comment to 
it, Mr. Chairman? The figure of $22,500 is 
really provision for a third minister, if in fact 
there is a need for that, but it is not a voted 
item. 


Mr. Cassidy: There are only three that you 
have to choose from. 


Mr. Thatcher: You are not being asked to 
repeat it. 


Mr. Davison: I understand that, so we only 
have two, yet we have got a legal provision 
for three. 


Mr. Thatcher: Excuse me. You are not 
being asked to vote any funds for a third one. 
The purpose of putting this into the estimates 
is that this carries through to the budgetary 
expenditure total which the Treasurer (Mr. 
McKeough) has provided and if, in fact there 
is a need to appoint a third there will be a 
provision into the Treasurer’s— 


Mr. Davison: That’s overall. 


Mr. Thatcher: —budgetary requirements. 
although that is not a votable item in these 
estimates. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, then I think I under- 
stand you. What you are saying is that the 
$226,000 is for only two, for Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Brunelle. 


Mr. Thatcher: That’s right. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, could you explain to 
me, if we have three full-time for Mr. Hen- 
derson and four full-time for Mr. Brunelle, 
that’s seven, so we are talking roughly 
$20,000 a head here? Is that what they are 
making? 


Mr. Ruston: They have two part-time too. 
They might be real, almost. 


Mr. Davison: Advisory positions. 


Mr. Ruston: So, it is kind of loaded there 
a little. 


Mr. Thatcher: There are also unclassified 
people as well. 


Mr. Davison: I hope you can understand 
my concern. My riding secretary, or constitu- 
ency person, is making $9,000 a year, and I 
think that is a little bit unfair in comparison 
to the amount of money you are talking about 
here. I just want to know what the figures are. 
We don’t have an expert on Ministers with- 
out PortfoliosP No? I don’t know how we 
missed. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Madam Min- 
ister, do you have a breakdown of the 
$226,000, other than the one on page G47? 


Hon. ‘Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t think so, Mr. 
Chairman. I would suggest that we might 
have to come back on this and give a more 
detailed response at the next session. 


Mr. Silver: We have a breakdown. 
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Hon. Mr. Scrivener: Oh, we do have a 
breakdown. 


Mr. Davison: I would like to hear it. 


Mr. Silver: There is $143,300 provided for 
salaries and that includes the contract and 
temporary people in addition. 


Mr. Davison: Oh, that’s not included in the 
three full-time, two part-time and four full- 
time? 


Mr. Silver: It includes the contract in addi- 
tion to the regular classified employees. 


Mr. Davison: Are those two _ part-time 
people who work for Mr. Henderson classi- 
fied? 


Mr. Silver: No. 
[10:15] 


Mr. Davison: They are the contract people 
you are talking about? 


Mr. Silver: Contract people—or if he em- 
ployed any temporary staff, that would be 
included as well. 


Mr. Davison: Ckay. So the $148,000 is for 
three full-time people for Mr. Henderson and 
four full-time people for Mr. Brunelle. 


Mr. Silver: I wouldn’t say full-time, that 
could include unclassified) as well as classi- 


fied. 


Mr. Davison: Somebody from among the 
three—it has slipped my mind who—told me 
just a few minutes ago that Mr. Henderson 
had three. Who gave me the figures on who 
was working for the two ministers without 
portfolio? 


Hon. Mr. Serivener: I did. 


Mr. Davison: Yes. How did you describe 
them? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I didn’t describe them. 
Mr. Henderson has three permanent girls. 


Mr. Davison: Three permanent girls. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Two other girls are 
on a part-time, temporary basis as the volume 
of work requires. 


Mr. Cassidy: You mean three permanent 
employees in a secretarial capacity? 


Mr. Davison: I think that is what she 
meant. This excerpt right here is on that 
section. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: And I would think 
he has a driver. 
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Mr. Davison: Got a driver, okay. 


Hon. Mrs. 
assistant. 


Scrivener: And an _ executive 


Mr. Davison: Do you list these on top of 
these permanent girls? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would think in addi- 
tion to; I would assume so. 


Mr. Davison: Okay. I am still trying to 
figure out how we are spending this $143,000. 
Now we've got three permanent girls for Mr. 
Henderson—and we’ve got two part-time girls 
for Mr. Henderson. These four people who 
work for Mr. Brunelle, are they also perma- 
nent girls? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think Mr. Brunelle 
probably has a staff of five, including his 
driver. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, wait a minute. Mr. 
Brunelle has four permanent girls, is that 
right? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: He has an executive 
officer 2, an executive assistant. 


Mr. Davison: No, I’m sorry. Could you go 
through it a little more slowly so that I can 
write it down. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, 
assistant and two secretaries. 


an executive 


Mr. Davison: Wait; one executive assistant. 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Two secretaries. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, wait a second; two 
secretaries. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes; a clerk general. 
Mr. Davison: Just a second. 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: She is bilingual. 


Mr. Davison: Three. A_ bilingual clerk 
general? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes; and a driver. 


Mr. Davison: Wait a second. One bilingual 
clerk general, is that itP Who else does he 
have after the clerk general? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: A driver. 
Mr. Davison: He has one driver. 


Mr. Cunningham: How much are the execu- 
tive assistants paid in each case, please? 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I believe 
Mr. Davison had the floor. 
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Mr. Davison: I am not finished here yet. 


Okay, now can we start over again to make 
sure I’ve got everybody? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We only are working 
from staff transferred to us in the first in- 
stance when the ministers without portfolio 
were transferred to our ministry. There could 
very well have been changes since that time 
that we haven’t been informed of. 


Mr. Davison: What I’m trying to find out 
is how we are spending this $143,300. So far 
am I right in assuming we have Mr. Hender- 
son with three permanent girls and two part- 
time girls? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: And Mr. Brunelle with one 
executive assistant, two secretaries, one bi- 
lingual clerk general and one driver? Does 
Mr. Henderson have a driver? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: Let me run through this once 
again. Mr. Henderson has three permanent 
girls, two part-time girls, one driver, and Mr. 
Brunelle has one executive assistant, two 
secretaries, one bilingual clerk general and 
one driver. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Does Mr. Henderson 
have an executive assistant? I’m not certain 
but I don’t think he has an executive assist- 
ant. 


Mr. Davison: I’m sorry. Mr. Brunelle 


doesn’t or Mr. Henderson? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t think Mr. 
Henderson has an executive assistant. 


Mr. Davison: But we're not sure? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Can I give you our— 


Mr. Davison: Is this a split decision from 
the panel, two to one? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: There have been 
staff changes and I’m sorry but we haven’t 
got up-to-date information. However, may I 
give you the breakdown on the costs? 


Mr. Davison: I have them right before me. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: For these two the 
salaries budgeted are $138,600—I beg your 
pardon, that’s not it. It’s $143,800. Employee 
benefits $10,000; transportation and com- 
munication $23,600; services $29,000; sup- 
plies and equipment $20,300; that’s a total 
of $226,200. 


Mr. Foulds: That’s in the book. 


Mr. Cassidy: We’re glad you came in with 
the figures. 


Mr. Davison: Can I get a breakdown on 
what all of these make—the three permanent 
girls; the two part-time girls; the one driver; 
the executive assistant; the two secretaries; 
the one bilingual clerk general; and the one 
driver? 


Hen. Mrs. Scrivener: May I get you that, 
because really and truly we don’t have up-to- 
date information. I didn’t ask for any detailed 
information from the ministers. 


Mr. Davison: Mr. Chairman, can we delay 
the vote on that? 


Mr. Chairman: If it’s the wish of the com- 
mittee certainly we can. 


Does the committee wish that we hold 
item 5 until Thursday? 


Agreed. I did have a few others on the 
list. 


Mr. Davison: I’m not finished with that. 


Mr. Chairman: I realize that but I wondered 
if, in the next five minutes, there were any 
questions other than on those items referring 
to ministers without portfolio? 


Mr. Davison: I have another one. 
Mr. Chairman: All right, you may proceed. 


Mr. Davison: We went through the em- 
ployee benefits a while ago and with the 
exception of the main office, where we've got 
the Workmen’s Compensation grouped for 
the entire 3,000 people to sort of boost it up 
to 40 per cent, the figures were, let me re- 
fresh your memory: Personnel services, em- 
ployee benefits expressed as a percentage of 
salaries and wages 11.8 per cent; financial 
services 18.6 per cent; administrative serv- 
ices 9.6 per cent; ministers without port- 
folio 6.9 per cent. 


Could I have some sort of an explanation 
of why the employee benefits for the people 
working for Mr. Henderson and Mr. Brunelle 
are so low compared to the employee bene- 
fits for people working in the ministry’s 
administration programme in general? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Because they have a 
higher proportion of contracts done. It’s un- 
likely, for instance, that Mr. Henderson 
would have very many of the complement 
working for him. Mr. Brunelle would, be- 
cause he has been a member of cabinet for a 
longer period and may very well have 
brought staff with him. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Davison: Do we know what status 
have the three permanent girls, the two part- 
time girls, the drivers, the general clerks or 
whatever? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think in the main 
they are contract. 


Mr. Davison: 
which are not? 


Which are classified and 


Mr. Silver: I have details of the staff trans- 
ferred to us. For Mr. Henderson the larger 
proportion of his staff was contract staff, so 
that would account for the employee benefits 
for this particular vote. 


Mr. Davison: Okay. The larger portion isn’t 
really— 


Mr. Silver: Three out of four were contract. 


Mr. Davison: According to my figures he’s 
got six people. 


Mr. Silver: I’m referring to the staff that 
were transferred. We were going to get the 
more up-to-date information for you. You 
were asking why the employee benefits for 
that particular vote had a lower proportion 
and I was saying it seems from the informa- 
tion I’ve got before me that the large propor- 
ion of the staff were unclassified and there- 
fore the proportion— 


Mr. Davison: So a proper discussion of the 
employee benefits would have to wait? 


Mr. Silver: I think the relative proportion 
of the unclassified to classified would still be 
about the same, because of the fact that the 
complement hasn’t changed for that particular 
vote. So there would still be a larger propor- 
tion of unclassified staff. 


Mr. Davison: That doesn’t quite help me. 
I don’t understand. I’ve got some job titles 


here that you’ve given me. I assume an exec- 
utive assistant would be classified. 


Mr. Silver: One was and one was not. 


Mr. Davison: We only have one executive 
assistant. 


Mr. Silver: There was one called an execu- 
tive officer and I presume that is an executive 
assistant. 


Mr. Davison: Who does that person work 
for? 


Mr. Silver: That was for the Minister with- 
out Portfolio, the Hon. R. Brunelle. 


Mr. Davison: So he doesn’t have an execu- 
tive assistant, he has an executive officer? 


Mr. Silver: Executive officer. That’s a clas- 
sification but he would be, in fact, an execu- 
tive assistant. 


Mr. Davison: So he’s classified? 
Mr. Silver: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: Okay. The two secretaries 
who work for Mr. Brunelle, would they be 
classified? 


Mr. Silver: I believe so, but Tve got in- 
formation which is written out. I should get 
it as of today for you. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, we'll discuss the em- 
ployee benefits, then, when we get the exact 
information. 


Mr. Chairman: It is now 10:28 of the clock. 
If the committee is agreeable, we'll call it 
10:30 of the clock and adjourn. I would 
advise the committee that we will meet again 
on Thursday after the question period. The 
committee is now adjourned. 


The committee adjourned at 10:28 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:12 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. I. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
OF GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


(continued) 
On vote 801: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Davison, I believe you 
_ had some further questions. 


Mr. Davison: Yes, I have some further 
questions, but I think perhaps if we could 
- get clarification from the ministry on these 
items then we could perhaps best discuss it. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr, Chairman, I have 
answers to questions which were raised during 
the last session. 


The first, to go back, was on vote 801 
item 1, main office. This is in an answer to 
a question raised by Mr. Davison re em- 
ployee benefits. Do your recall, Mr. Davison? 


Mr. Davison: That was with Workmen’s 
Compensation? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s right. In this 
vote, the employee benefits consist of the 
MGS Workmen’s Compensation payments of 
$136,400, and employee benefits for main 
office employees of $41,500; for a total of 
$177,900. 


The next item was vote 801, on general 
policy. The question raised by Mr. Shore 
concemed the proportion of items tendered 
by all ministries with respect to services or 
supplies provided by MGS on a competitive 
basis. Mr. Thatcher, I'll ask you to answer 
that one. 


Mr. Thatcher: Under management and in- 
formation services; the management con- 
sulting services division secured 55 per cent 
of the consulting contracts with our various 
ministries, the systems development services 
division secured 12% per cent, and the com- 
puter services division won 75 per cent of 
the work that wasn’t tendered. I might ex- 
plain that the low figure for the systems 
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development services division resulted from 
many contracts having been awarded in the 
previous year and carrying through for more 
than one year. This meant that most of the 
staff of the division were already employed 
in previously awarded contracts during the 
1975-1976 fiscal year. 


I would point out that all of these services 
are on a chargeback basis to the various 
client ministries and Ill be able to provide 
any further details when we come to vote 805. 
[3:15] 

Under marketed services, we provide a 
purchasing service by which ministries are 
enabled to make savings through a _ co- 
operative purchasing programme. Although 
the staff of the ministry are not in competition 
with the private sector, they do enable min- 
istries to achieve savings as compared to 
direct purchases by the various ministries 
dealing in smaller quantities. For example, 
in the area of furniture and fumishings for 
1975-1976 fiscal year, we estimate savings of 
35 per cent; in the area of clothing materials 
and general commodities we estimate a cost 
saving of 10 per cent; in the purchasing of 
office products we estimate a _ saving of 
24.4 per cent. I'll be pleased to provide the 
committee with more details on this area of 
our responsibilities when we come to vote 
804, items 1, 2 and 3. 


In the accommodations programme, when 
we design new buildings, 70 to 80 per cent 
of the architectural design work is awarded 
to outside firms. The remaining 20 per cent 
to 30 per cent is done by our in-house design 
services branch. These projects are not 
awarded on the basis of tenders but rather on 
the basis of having the work done by 
whoever can do it best. 


For some years we have been keeping a 
record of the costs of providing services 
through our design services branch, cal- 
culated in a similar manner to the standard 
architect’s fees. This provides us with a 
target for control purposes and ensures that 
we are not charging more for equivalent work 
than an outside firm of architects would. 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Thank you, Mr. 
Thatcher. In relation to a question raised by 
Mr. Cunningham conceming the list of em- 
ployees earning in excess of $20,000 in the 
auditor’s reports, the following persons listed 
on page 21 of 1974-1975 public accounts as 
having earned in excess of $20,000 per annum 
are no longer with the ministry; Mr. G. W. 
Batcules, R. D. Bates, P. W. Boivin, R. G. 
Brown, D. S. Campbell, B. G. Cook, D. G. 
Creba, K. C. Dowsett, E. R. Dunlop, 
M. S. Fitzpatrick, M. Gain, H. A. Gibbs, 
N. R. Hayes, R. J. Keffer, R. I. Reiman, 
F. K. Sexton, J. C. St. Denis, G. R. Van Toen, 
D. Walker, D. G. Wells. 

So. of the 127 persons listed on that page, 
20 persons have since left the ministry; and 
for the sake of Hansard I brought a list so 
the names could be spelled correctly. 


_’ Mr. Cunningham: Madam Minister, just as 
a point of clarification; if my memory serves 
me correctly. I think the thrust of my ques- 
tion. was are we shifting these people back 
into various areas of the goverment? I’m 
just wondering if at some time you might 
favour us with some direction es to whether 
or not the people are still within the zov- 
ernment? 


'Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, some of those 
men have retired and others have sought 
jobs elsewhere. Sometimes within govern- 
ment, sometimes without government. 


Mr. Cunningham: The point I was trying 
to make is, are we shifting people from min- 
istry to ministry or government agency to 
agency; or are we in fact making an effort to 
cut down on our civil service? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Our reductions in 
staff numbers are true reductions in our min- 
istry, At the end of this fiscal year we will 
have reduced our staft by 122. 


The next question was raised by Mr. Davi- 
son on the amount spent on computer time; 
this was vote 801, item 3. Mr. Silver, would 
you like to give him that amount? 


Mr. Silver: In answer to your question, the 
amount spent on computer time, on elec- 
tronic data processing production costs in 
1975-1976, was $49,240; and we estimate in 
1976-1977 it will be $65,150. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Thank you. The final 
question was one raised by Mr. Davison’ con- 
cerning ministers without portfolio. 


Mr. Davison: Before we get into ministers 
without portfolio, can we go back ito item 1 
the main office? ° | 


Mr. Chairman: If you could do it quickly. 
We have really passed that. I realize these 
answers were brought in, but we really have 
passed item 1; so if you could do it quickly. 


Mr. Davison: Are we using this method of 
accounting for anything other than Work- 
men’s Compensation, for example Canada 
Pension Plan contributions? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Not that I know of. 


Mr. Silver: No, they are charged to each 
programme. 


Mr. Davison: Could you give me an ex- 
planation. I realize it saves money to do it 
all together; so why isn’t Canada Pension. 
for example, done that way? 


Mr. Silver: It is very easy to calculate 
the amount of Canada Pension Plan for each 
individual. It is not that easy to do that with 
respect to Workmen's Compensation because 
some of the payments are with respect to 
employees who are no longer on staff but 
they are still receiving compensation, so we 
fund it centrally in the one spot and have 
done so for some years. 


Mr. Davison: And you adiminister it as 
such? 


Mr. Silver: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: When the ministry was set 
up, is that the way it was originally set up, 
or did you make a shift? 


Mr. Silver: No, I don’t think we have 
shifted it, I think we have always carried 
it in the main office load. 


Mr. Davison: Okay. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Now for ministers 
without portfolio, as you guessed the 1976- 
1977 estimates provide a budget for the sal- 
aries of three ministers without portfolio. 
Two of these positions are currently filled, 
one is vacant. 


Mr. Davison: That is at $7,500 apiece in 
the statutory requirement. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. No staff salaries 
or employee benefits have been provided in 
the estimates for the vacant positions. A 
total of $7,000 has been provided for T and 
C services and supplies. With respect to the 
Hon, Rene Brunelle, $61,800 has been bud- 
geted for four classified staff and $13,500 for 
one contract staff, for a total of $75,300. The 
four budgeted classified staff positions are 
filled, at annual salaries amounting to 
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$61,300. The unclassified position is also 
filled at an annual salary of $11,400. In addi- 
tion, the minister currently has the services 
of a part-time clerk-steno, There is $2,600 
left in the budget for expenditure of this 
type, so that is that maximum amount he 
would be able to pay out for that temporary 
position. 

The Hon. Lorne Henderson has budgeted 
for — 


Mr. Bullbrook: Madam Minister, what is 
that total for the Hon, Rene Brunelle, please? 


Mr. Davison: That is $7,500. 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is $68,000. 


Mr. Davison: Can we come back to that so 
we can — 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am sorry, $75,300 in 
_ total. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Sorry for the interruption. 


Mr. Davison: 
Henderson again? 


Could we start on Mr. 


Mr. Ruston: Isn't there a plus on that? 
Did you not have something for part-time 
that you could go up to? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: There is a provision 
of $2,600. 


Mr. Ruston: No, but that is included in the 
$75,300? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 
Mr. Ruston: Yes, thank you. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: So the total budget 
for Mr. Brunelle is $75,300 for his civil 
service complement and his unclassified staff. 

For the Hon. Lorne Henderson, the budget 
is for one classified staff at $24,000 and three 
_ unclassified staff totalling $44,000; for a total 
of $68,000 in all. 

The classified position incumbent is cur- 
rently earning $13,700 and the three un- 
classified incumbents are earning a total of 
$35,200. 

The minister currently also has the service 
of a part-time secretary. The ministry is at 
present spending less than the amount bud- 
geted for staff salaries. I thought he still had 
an executive assistant, but that position is 
vacant. 


Mr. Davison: Can we go through these so 
I can compare them to the positions I got 
last night? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well I think you 
should start with a clean sheet. 


Mr. Davison: That is what I will do then. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: This is the up to date. 
They both have had staff changes. 


Mr. Davison: Okay; now Mr. Henderson 
has one classified— 

Mr. Bullbrook: May I, on a point of order; 
I realize I am interrupting your train of 
thought and I regret doing so. I find this 
vitally important to me and I am wondering 
if you could provide us with a copy of that 
information so we can digest it? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Sure. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Maybe Mr. Davison would 
like to have a copy too. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Have you a Xerox? It 
will take us a few minutes to get it Xeroxed. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Sorry, Mr. Davison. 


Mr. Davison: That’s all right. We have 
now Mr. Henderson with one classified and 
three unclassified? 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 

Mr. Davison: And you said something 
about provision for a part-time person. 

Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: Yes. 

Mr. Davison: What was thatP How much 
money? 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t have a pro- 
vision for her. He has some funds which are 
not allocated simply because he has a vacant 
position. 

Mr. Silver: She is being paid on an hourly 
basis. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Oh, she is being paid 
on an hourly rate. 


Mr. Davison: Is she one of the three un- 
classified? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No. 
Mr. Davison: She’s a fifth. 


Mr. Silver: She’s a part-time secretary. She 
is being paid on an hourly basis. 


Mr. Davison: What I am trying to see is 
whether there is a budgetary provision for 
that person. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, no. 
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Mr. Silver: No specific budgetary position. 


Mr. Davison: It would just come out of 
whatever's left of the $68,000? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: Okay. Now, his classified 
person is, I take it, an executive assistant? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, that position is 
vacant. The classified person is his driver. 


Mr. Davison: Oh, and the driver is earning 
$13,700? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That's right. 


Myr. Davison: Is the difference between 
$13,700 and $24,000 money that would be 
paid to another classified person who would 
be the executive assistant? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I believe at_ this 
point he is looking for an executive assistant 
but this position has not been filled at all. 


Mr. Davison: No, I think we are at cross 
purposes. Is the money in the budget for 
that classified person? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would think so 
because there are funds available for his 
part-time worker and for an executive assis- 


tant of $19,100. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, so he has got $24,000 
for the classified driver budgeted? 


Kien. Mrs. Scrivener: I am sorry? 


Mr. Davison: The two figures I have are 
$24,000 for one classified person, and three 


unclassified persons, $44,000. Is that in- 
correct? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: That’s correct. Now, in addi- 
tion to the $24,000 and the $44,000, there is 
a further $19,000? | 


Mr. Silver: No, no. The $19,000 is what is 
left after taking into account the salaries of 
the people who are presently on staff. The 
situation is that there’s a budgeted amount 
of $24,000 for the classified position but at 
this moment in time that is being occupied. 
The incumbent is a driver attendant who is 
only receiving $13,700. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, so the extra from that 
$11,300) is it 


Mr. Silver: It is not being used at the 
moment, 


of the 


Mr. Davison: —the remainder 
$44,000 which would be $8,800? 


Mr. Silver: That’s not being used at the 
moment except for paying the part-time sec- 
retary. 


Mr. Davison: And if Mr. Henderson should 
hire an executive assistant, it would also be 
used to pay for his executive assistant? 


Mr. Silver: That’s correct but he presently 
has the classified position occupied. It is 
filled, so that he does not have complement 
for two classified positions at the moment. 


Mr. Davison: So if he would hire an ex- 


ecutive assistant, what would happen to the 
driver? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is his decision. 


Mr. Davison: He can only have one classi- 


fied— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: He will have to find 
his own solution. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, I think I am_ begin- 
ning to understand Mr. Henderson’s comple- 
ment here. Now, can we go to Mr. Brunelle? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: I thought he had five people. 
How many does he actually have? 


My. Silver: 


Five and a part-time clerk- 
steno. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, so let’s group those. 
How many classified does he have? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Four. 


Mr. Davison: Four classified, and what are 
their positions? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: His executive assist- 
ant. 


Mr. Davison: Okay. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: A senior secretary, a 
secretary, and his driver-attendant. 


Mr. Davison: Driver-attendant? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: And what’s their total, what 
are they allowed under the budget? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Sixty-one thousand, 


eight hundred dollars. 


Mr. Davison: And how much are they cur- 
rently getting? The same figure? 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Their total right now 
is $61,300. 


Mr. Davison: The difference of $500 there, 
does that provide for raises? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I guess so. It may 
well mean that someone is due for an in- 
crease under the complement system. Some- 
one may be just about to pass into the next 
step up. 


Mr. Davison: And he has one unclassified? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: These salaries appear 
to me to be scale, and he has one unclassified 
and she is a clerk general bilingual. 


Mr. Davison: And what is she budgeted? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Thirteen thousand, 
five hundred dollars. 


Mr. Davison: And what does she earn? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: 
four hundred dollars. 


Mr. Davison: That’s a fairly large differ- 
ence. 


[3:30] 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, because that 
extra provision is $2,600 for his part-time 
worker. 


Eleven thousand, 


Mr. Davison: He has one part-time worker? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. She’s also on an 
hourly rate. 


Mr. Davison: The three unclassified people 
that Mr. Henderson has, what are they? Are 
they secretaries? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: One is a senior sec- 
retary; one is an administrative assistant; one 
is a secretary. The part-time worker does the 
steno work. 


Mr. Davison: I find it very difficult to re- 
late Mr. Henderson’s duties to his staff. He 
seems to have a wealth of staff. That was 
a statement from Mr. Henderson you gave 
us Tuesday night of his job description, that 
he has regular cabinet responsibilities and he 
takes on special assignments? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: If you want to com- 
pare, he has less staff than Mr. Brunelle. 


Mr. Davison: Mr. Brunelle, I see, has some 
specific responsibility. He’s the Chairman of 
Cabinet and he’s responsible for appeals to 
cabinet on the OMB and other such things, 
and he’s the co-ordinator of native affairs 
and such. I can understand that Mr. Brunelle 


does have some responsibility but I’m not 
exactly sure what Mr. Henderson’s doing 
with so much staff. It’s very strange. 


Mr. Ruston: I wonder if I could ask a 
question. With regard to this, where were 
the ministers without portfolio? Have they 
always been in the Ministry of Government 
Services? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, they were trans- 
ferred to us for administrative purposes in 
December or November, somewhere in there. 


Mr. Ruston: It seems to me that these min- 
isters without portfolio should really be in the 
cabinet estimates. I don’t think they should 
be in this ministry whatsoever. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We’re the Ministry of 
Government Services— 


Mr. Ruston: You’re the minister of catch- 
all and youre catching all. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: My function and my 
relationship are purely administrative. 


Mr. Ruston: I realize that, but I really 
think, in my humble opinion, that these 
people are a part of government. I think we 
should have the opportunity to go through 
their estimates with the people responsible. 
In other words, it would be when the cabinet 
estimates come before the Legislature that 
we would have the opportunity to go into 
them. I think we’d have a little better op- 
portunity and it would be a little more 
thorough. This, to me, is really not exactly 
the way I think it should be run in a business 
way, throwing it into Government Services. 
It’s actually an operation of cabinet. That's 
my personal opinion. 


Mr. Bullbrook: My colleague is charitable; 
he always is. That’s one of his great faults, 
his overly charitable nature. You see, you're 
asking us, if I may, through the chairman to 
the hon. minister, to vote $226,200 plus an 
additional $22,500. There’s one fellow there 
we can’t question because he’s only in the 
mind of William Grenville Davis. Nobody 
knows him. That is another minister without 
portfolio who is not yet appointed. But I 
really find it difficult, Mr. Chairman, to 
come to grips with our responsibilities if we 
don’t have the minister here. And it’s not the 
instant minister’s fault at all. 


I once asked the Premier of Ontario (Mr. 
Davis) what my great friend does and he said, 
“He’s of great assistance to me.” I accept that 
generic job description but I feel a respon- 
sibility to the taxpayers of Ontario that is 
a little more direct than that. I’d surely love 
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to have the hon. Lorne Henderson here so 
that we could find out why he requires 
$24,000 for a possible executive assistant, now 
a chauffeur, while at the same time he ap- 
parently has, according to the information 
listed by Mr. Davis, an administrative as- 
sistant, two secretaries and a part-time sec- 
retary. I want to know what he does. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry. His chauf- 
feur earns a salary of $13,700; that is scale. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Maybe I didn’t understand, 
but did you not say that there was an appro- 
priation of $24,000— 


Mr. Davison: For classified staff. 


Mr. Bulibrook: —for classified? In other 
words, he could do away with his chauffeur 
if he decided to drive to Petrolia by himself 
and have an executive assistant at $24,000. 
So that’s really what you’re saying to us, in 
effect: Members of the Legislature, vote 
Lorne that amount of money; vote the hon. 
minister that amount of money; give him the 
discretion to spend it as he sees fit. He 
already has an administrative assistant. 


As I understand the function of an ad- 
ministrative assistant, they are to assist with 
respect to the administration of the portfolio 
of responsibility. I want to say to you frankly, 
Madam Minister, that you require one and 
every other minister of the government re- 
quires one. You or she or they couldn’t 
individually or collectively undertake your 
responsibility. 

I think you have some degree of sympathy 
with our position. How can we vote these 
moneys? How can we appropriate these funds 
without knowing what he does? I see a real 
basic distinction in the function of the one 
Minister without Portfolio, the hon. Rene 
Brunelle. I tell you, it is hard to be less than 
subjective in making these comments. We 
know that man. We know the undertaking. 
Being Chairman of Cabinet is, I would think, 
more than just a question of nomenclature 
and I think it is not just a cosmetic or appari- 
tional thing. 


I think he has a function. He has addi- 
tional functions which my colleague, Mr. 
Davison, mentioned. It has become a game 
and I tell you the game should stop right 
now. It is easy enough for the Premier to 
look at me and, in effect, laughingly say, 
“Jimmy, I need his help.” I have no doubt 
he needs his help; that man is a pillar of 
strength for the Premier of Ontario in a 
political sense. 


I am not voting these funds in a political 
sense because if the Premier of Ontario wants 
my colleague, Lorne Henderson, to assist in 
the re-invigoration of the Conservative Party 
in rural Ontario that should be paid for out 
of the Progressive Conservative Party fund 
money. It shouldn’t be paid by the taxpayers 
of Ontario. 

I want to say this to you, if I may: I feel 
very resistant to spending one cent without 
at least having the opportunity of finding out 
what these people are hired for. I know one 
lady—I know the people who work for him 
and they are magnificently dedicated to his 
best interests and, I' think, the best interests 
of the people of Ontario through him, They 
were also his assistants and his secretaries 
when he was a private member, That leads 
one to the conclusion that perhaps they are 
continuing to do the duties which were per- 
formed previously for him as a private mem- 
ber. If that is the situation, one wonders 
about the propriety of appropriating those 
funds through the normal estimates scheme. 

Is there some way to close out my query 
because I want to deal individually? I don't 
know whether Mr. Davison is content with 
the generalities; I am not. I want to find out 
what he does. I want to find out what his 
administrative assistant does. Itt seems to me 
that the Minister without Portfolio—somebody 
was facetious and handed me a blank sheet 
of paper. Do you know what they told me it 
was? It was Lorne’s job description. I tell 
vou, frankly, that is all I know about it. I 
don’t know one thing that he does. 


Mr. Davison: His job description is one 
sentence long. Would you like me to read it? 


Mr. Bullbrook: Yes, surely. 


Mr. Davison: Mr. Henderson says that in 
addition to his regular cabinet responsibilities, 
he undertakes special assignments under the 
instruction of the 
special assignments for members of cabinet. 
He’s their 007, I guess. 


Mr. Bullbrook: I know what Lorne does; 
we all know what Lorne does. What Lorne 
does is—Lorne is a pastmaster—any function 
undertaken which has any rural orientation, 
Lorne is there because he knows these people 
on a first-name basis. It is wonderful that he 
aoes so but that really isn’t a cabinet func- 
tion at all. 

'The job description begins by saying 
“Aside from his normal cabinet duties’—I 
would like to know what those cabinet duties 
are. Basically, as I understand cabinet to be 
rum, you have a responsibility to come in 


Premier and conducts | 
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and report, I believe through Chairman of 
Cabinet, to your cabinet colleagues as to your 
responsibilities. His portfolio is such that 
he doesn’t normally have the type of legisla- 
tive responsibility that some of his colleagues 
do. For example, your colleagues the hon. 
Minister of Health and the hon. Minister of 
Education are constantly, I am sure, reporting 
to you with respect to legislation. I want to 
know what Lorne does, I really do, if we 
are going to spend this money, 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry. The fact 
is that although I personally am aware of 
particular activities and functions which I 
have seen both the ministers without port- 
folio carry out— 


Mr. Singer: There are only two? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: There are two. I have 
no responsibility for direction on that item 
within my ministry. 


Mr. Bulibrook: Can you help— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I cannot report to 
you except on an administrative level. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Right, I understand that, 
if I can continue. I understand your sense of 
frustration here, and I think you do sym- 
pathize with our sense of frustration. Albeit 
we might have ancillary motivations, which 
are rather obvious, there is no doubt that we 
do have the right to know, There is no doubt 
about that. 

I want to ask you, sir, is there a possi- 
bility of us requesting through you that the 
hon. Minister without Portfolio— 


Mr. Singer: Both of them. 


Mr. Bullbrook: All right; both of them. 
That they come before us so that we might 
discuss with them the actual needs for these 
expenditures. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bullbrook, in answer 
to your question, I believe that when the 
motion was passed in the House setting up 
this committee, we had the right to summon 
papers, persons or things. However, the Minis- 
ter of Government Services is here to answer, 
and I would have to ask the minister if she 
would be agreeable to such a request. 


Mr. Bullbrook: I’m wondering, if I may 
—and I appreciate the delicacy of your posi- 
tion in connection with this—but I’m wonder- 
ing if you really require the acquiescence— 
and Ji don’t mean this disrespectfully at all— 
of the hon. Minister of Government Services. 
If we do have these powers, it is not inap- 


propriate that I might move before you, Mr. 
Chairman, that the two ministers without 
portfolio be requested to attend before us 
prior to the passing of the expenditures rela- 
tive to their responsibilities. If that’s appro- 
priate, I would like to make such a motion. 


Mr. Chairman: I) believe that’s in order 
for any member of the committee to do so. 


Mr. Bullbrook: I’m not a member. 


Mr. Chairman: However, I thought be- 
cause of your request I would request of the 
minister if she would feel that was the 
proper thing to do— 


Mr, Bullbrook: All right. Fine. Perhaps 
that would be the proper thing to do it that 
way. 


Mr. Chairman: —and would like to ask the 
ministers without portfolio to come before 
the committee. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: If I may, I would like 
to have the opportunity to consult as to the 
propriety of being in that position. So, maybe 
we could put this matter in abeyance. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Okay. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Singer: Mr, Chairman, I'm not a 
member of the committee either. But if I 
were and I could ask one of my colleagues 
to speak in my favour and support my col- 
league, the member for Sarnia, in his motion, 
the thrust of my seconding his motion would 
have been that the committee is entitled to 
have before it, as of right, the persons for 
whom the expenditure of $226,000 is re- 
quested. 

You, Madam Minister, have indicated that 
this involves two ministers. The heading in 
the estimate is $226,000 for ministers without 
portfolio. A certain proportion of the statu- 
tory provision provides for the extra emolu- 
ment for these persons; but the $226,000, 
as far as I can ascertain, is extraneous to 
whatever statutory provision there is. as pto- 
vided for in the Legislative Assembly Act. 

The Premier, in his wisdom, has deter- 
mined that two people should be appointed 
as ministers without portfolio and should get 
whatever the Legislative Assembly Act pro- 
vides. 

However, Madam Minister, propriety or 
not notwithstanding, you have asked for an 
additional $226,000 to be spent at the pre- 
rogative of these two persons. And, propriety 
or not, you are asking this committee for 
its approval of this expenditure. 
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You have a duty and a responsibility to 
explain to us why this money is requested— 
not by them but by you. It is your request. 
You are asking for it, and there is no ques- 
tion ‘of consultation. If you expect ito get that 
money, you have to provide this committee 
with a reasonable explanation for it, 


Therefore, Madam Minister, through the 
chairman, it is not a question of your con- 
sulting or determining propriety. It is a 
question of your justifying the amount of 
money for which you are asking. If you can’t 
justify it, then whoever is a member of the 
committee—my friend Mr. Ruston over here, 
who is a member of the committee—I’m sure 
will be happy to move the motion that this 
amount be struck from the estimates. Because 
you have not justified it. 

In the event that you have not justified it, 
you have no right to come before a commit- 
tee of this House and ask that this amount 
be voted to you. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
through you to Madam Minister, it is her 
duty, her responsibility—and there is no other 
explanation—not that she consult, but that she 
advise the committee at the earliest possible 
opportunity as to why she wants $226,000 
for these two ministers without portfolio. It 
she can’t tell us, then the committee has an 
obvious duty to decline to vote her that 
amount of money. 


[3:45] 


Mr. Chairman: I will ask the minister to 
reply. However, I would say that the minis- 
ter has given us some outline of the purpose 
for this money. 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: I have outlined the 
functions of the ministers without portfolio 
and I have outlined their administrative staff. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Singer was not here, but 
perhaps we could get him a copy of the 
sheet that we had Xeroxed for circulation. 
Would that be helpful? 


Mr. Singer: That would probably be help- 
ful except that I have something here that 
research has provided for me. It says: 

Two of these positions are currently ‘filled 

and. one is vacant. No staff salaries or em- 

ployment benefits have been provided; 

$7,000 has been provided for T and C 

services to be supplied. [Well, $7,000 out 

of $226,000 is not very big.] 
With respect to the hon. R. Brunelle, 
$61,800 for four classified staff— 


That is very interesting. 


Mr. McCague: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, do we need this read into the 
record twice? 


Mr. Singer: It is very short. I am sure it 
is painful, but it is short and it should be 
there. L. Henderson has benefited, four 
staff and so on. What do they do? Not how 
many bodies, but what do they do? What 
benefit do the taxpayers of the Province otf 
Ontario get from Brunelle and from Hender- 
sonP That is what it is all about. Now you 
have got to tell us. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: This too has already 
been placed on the record. 


Mr. Singer: It is not here. This is what 
you are asking me to look at. I have looked 
avait 


Mr. Drea: Read the transcript from the 
other day. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Singer, I believe a let- 
ter was read into the record by the minister 
regarding both the ministers. It was suggested 
by Mr. Bullbrook that we consider the pos- 
sibility of bringing the two ministers before 
this committee. The minister suggested that 
we stand down these estimates. As chairman, 
I wonder if I could suggest that by 8 o’clock 
cr prior to 8 o'clock if the minister would 
bring us back her decision on that, I think 
the committee could deal with that after 
that time. 


Mr. Singer: Let me quarrel with the way 
you phrased that, Mr. Chairman. I have 
great respect for the way you rule and the 
way you phrase these things, but I don’t 
think that it is a question of the minister's 
discretion. A member of this Legislature is 
dissatisfied with the explanation the minister 
has given for the expenditure asked of 
$226,000. He has asked, as he is entitled to, 
for the production of the two persons in- 
volved, one Brunelle and one Henderson, to 
come here and tell us why _ they... want 
$226,000. We are entitled as of right to get 
these two gentlemen here. If you are not 
prepared to produce them, then the com- 
mittee will have to proceed accordingly. 


Mr. Gregory: Which member of the com- 
mittee asked this? 


Mr. Singer: A member of the Legislature 
asked. We are all equals. 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, Mr. Bullbrook 
wishes to make a comment. 
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Mr. Bullbrook: I realize I was in error 
contemplating my making the motion be- 
cause I am not a member of the committee, 
but I am sure we all agree that somebody 
would substitute for me. 


As TI understand it, you were trying to 
find an avenue of reasonableness, really. You 
were saying, in effect, rather than making 
the motion at this time, perhaps the minister 
could find out if the others would come and 
meet with us. I find that a _ reasonable 
alternative. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bullbrook, in reply to 
your comments, I feel this committee has the 
right at any time to make a motion on any 
subject pertaining to these estimates. As I 
thought I had stated, the minister had sug- 
gested that she would come back with a deci- 
sion—whether she wanted or did not want to 
bring the ministers before the committee. 
After she brings us her reply, then this com- 
mittee can decide what they wish to do. 


Mr. Singer: With great respect, Mr. Chair- 
man—and I don’t want to fight with you 
because you and I have been friends for a 
long period of time—I don’t think it is in the 
minister’s discretion. There has been an earn- 
est and serious request by members of the 
Legislature that these two gentlemen be 
brought before the committee to explain. If 
you want the formal ratification to be done, 
Mr. Ruston and Mr. Mancini are here and 
they will formally move it. 


In the event the committee does not choose 
to have brought before it the two gentlemen 
in whose names $226,000 of public money is 
being spent, then the public is only going 
to be able to draw whatever conclusions it 
wants. It is not up to the minister. She is 
unable to explain further than what is on 
this sheet. If the explanation lies with these 
two gentlemen then they should be here, or 
she should explain. This explanation is not 
worth the paper it’s written on. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that Mr. Bullbrook, who raised the point, 
was. satisfied with what has been set out and 
I suggest that it be dealt with in that matter. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Does any other 
member of the committee wish to comment? 


Mr. Ruston: I think, Mr. Chairman, just to 
verify Mr. Bullbrook’s statement, I would be 
prepared to accept—as Mr. Bullbrook says, 
I’m too charitable sometimes—I would be pre- 
pared to accept the minister's statement that 
she will request the ministers to appear before 
us by 8 o'clock and give an answer as to 


what they're going to do. If at that, time 
her report is in the negative then, of course, 
I’m prepared to make a motion at that time 
that these funds be struck from this estimate. 


Mr. Bullbrook: May I suggest, if I may, 
that we're going one step too far? There is 
an intermediate step that should be taken: 
Not that we entertain at 8 o'clock the removal 
of these funds, but that we entertain a formal 
motion requesting the ministries to come 
before us pursuant to our ability to do so. 
I think my colleague from Essex would agree 
with that, right? 


Mr. Ruston: I would agree. 


Mr. Chairman: I think you phrased it cor- 
rectly, Mr. Bullbrook. If that’s agreeable with 
the committee we will stand down item 5, 
vote 808, and we will continue the discus- 
sion of the estimates and go on to vote 802, 
item 1. Mr. Davison. 


On vote 802: 


Mr. Davison: Yes, on item 1, programme 
administration, can you tell me under what 
circumstances the people in the programme 
do not operate on behalf of any ministry? I 
understand that the Ministry: of Transporta- 
tion and Communications is an exception. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry, would you 
elaborate? I’m not quite sure what you mean. 


Mr. Davison: This is the provision of 
accommodation programme. | 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, right. 


Mr. Davison: Under what circumstances 
does your ministry, through this programme, 
not operate on behalf of other ministries 
and agencies of the government? I under- 
stand the obvious exception is the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications where 
they are building roads. I cam see that quite 
clearly. . 


Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: Yes, in road acquisi- 
tions. We have very little work to do for 
Transportation and Communications, except 
perhaps in the acquisition of land in a~place 
like the parkway belt where a road: is. part 
of the parkway belt development. . 

The same would be true, to a degree of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources, especially I 
think as it applies to Crown lands, I can’t 
think of anything else that’s excluded. 


Mr. Davison: Does that mean when. the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions or the Ministry of Natural Resources is 
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going to buy land to put up a building, you 
would do it for them? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: They wouldn't choose their 
own realty staff or realty branch? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would rather put 
it the other way around and say, we buy 
land for the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications if it is connected, for in- 
stance, with the parkway belt. We buy lands 
for the Ministry of Natural Resources, except 
Pe in the case of dealings with Crown 
lands, 


Mr. Davison: I think we're almost together 
on this. 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: I'm just making a 
positive statement of our action as is indi- 
cated with the exceptions. 


Mr. Davison: So if the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications or the 
Ministry of Natural Resources is going to 
buy land for putting up a building, then 
you would do it? | 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, we do it. 


Mr. Davison: And there are no exceptions 
to that rule in the government, either in 
any of the ministries or any of the agencies? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I can’t think of one. 
Is there one? Excuse me, Ill ask Mr, Gray. 
This is Mr. Gray, the director of our realty 
services branch. 


Mr. Davison: Another expert. 


Hon.’ Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Pencak is the 
director of programme management. 


Mr. Davison: Then we have some ques- 
tions for Mr. Pencak later. 


Mr. Gray: The realty services branch of the 
Ministry of Government Services is the agent 
for the government in buying land, except for 
the MTC outside the parkway belt, Ontario 
Hydro outside the Parkway Belt and all liquor 
stores’ purchases and leases. Other than that, 
all the purchases are done by the Ministry of 
Government Services, 


Mr. Davison: Madam Minister, in a policy 
sense, why don’t you do it for the Liquor 
Control Board? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t know how 
we arrived at that policy, Let me consult 
my staff. 


Mr. Davison: Go ahead. 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is because the 
Liquor Control Board is operated as a busi- 
ness; it is a revenue-producing function. 
They charge all of their own properties, 
their sites, against their costs and report 
revenues. 


Mr. Davison: Does the same apply to 
Hydro? 


Mr. Gray: That is right—except within the 
Parkway Belt. 


Mr. Davison: What about things like On- 
tario Housing and so on? 


Mr. Gray: We would purchase the land for 
senior citizen housing, The Ontario Housing 
Corp. would develop their sites themselves. 


Mr. Davison: Is it not in the interest of 
the government to consolidate buying the 
land? And wouldn’t that interest be served 
by including Hydro and the LCBO in the 
programme? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Hydro is, of course, 
a Crown corporation and has its own special 
needs. Where necessary, we do the expro- 
priation service for Hydro. But Hydro has 
its own surveys and a complete evaluation 
of its own requirements. As for the LCBO, 
that is just a business function that is not 
like a regular government function; so it has 


been operated separately. 


Mr. Davison: It doesn’t matter whether or 
not it would save money or be more efficient; 
we will still continue to do it in this manner? 


Mr. Gray: I would say within the last year 
we have assumed the land purchase functions 
of Ontario Housing and the Ministry of the 
Environment, so it appears the. government 
is heading that way. 


Mr. Davison: So we can look forward to a 
time when LCBO and Hydro are taken under 
your wing? 


_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Possibly. 


Mr. Thatcher: Could I add a comment to 
Mr. Davison on thatP MTC and Hydro both 
require rights of way which are defined by 
engineering considerations. The property 
buyer works very closely with the route 
engineer, and in many cases the route will 
be altered because of property factors; so 
there is a close relationship in both MTC and 
Ontario Hydro between those two functions. 
We have considered the advisability of cen- 
tralizing that, but in both of those cases we 
concluded that the close relationship that 
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exists now would be difficult to maintain in 
a more central relationship, so we backed 
away from those two. 


As Mr. Gray has mentioned, in the case 
of the Ministry of the Environment we 
thought it would be beneficial to centralize it. 


Mr. Davison: I can see your point that you 
are making with MTC and Hydro as far as 
land for non-accommodation purposes is con- 
cerned, but I don’t understand it when it is 
land for accommodation purposes. 


Mr. Thatcher: This again is rather difficult, 
because with MTC some of the building needs 
frequently are tied in with the highway needs. 
They will put a patrol yard adjacent to a 
highway; so when they are buying a high- 
way right of way they will buy the land for 
the patrol yard if they are establishing a 
new one at that time. But if it is a building 
of a nature that we might build in a general 
way for any other ministry, ordinarily we 
would acquire the land for that building and 
we would arrange for the design and con- 
struction of the building for MTC. 


Mr. Davison: Then, of course, you will be 
talking, I suspect, to Hydro, LCBO and 
other such groups in the future about the 
possibility of centralizing that function. Is 
that a fair assessment of your attitude? 


[4:00] 


Mr. Thatcher: I think we could put it 
this way, Mr. Davison. We’re in touch with 
them all the time. We have a close relation- 
ship. We trade people from time to time to 
balance workloads and I think that at any 
time if there’s an advantageous administrative 
possibility we'll accept it. 


Mr. Davison: No, it’s either advantageous 
to centralize or it’s not. You're moving in 
the direction of centralizing because you've 
brought the Ministry of Environment and so 
forth. It would seem to me that, in that case, 
it is an advantage to centralize it as much 
as possible. I think that’s fairly evident from 
the manner in which you’ve operated over the 
past years. 


That being true, is it not then sensible to 
expect that when an agency like Hydro or 
the LCBO, or a ministry like Transportation 
and Communications, when they are going 
to provide accommodation—not when they’re 
making a right of way. I can understand that; 
but when they're providing accommodation 
on that site—is it not advisable then to 
centralize that in with the group you already 
have? Then we can cut out a few depart- 


ments. You will look into this? It’s not some- 
thing here. 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes, we'll look into it. 


Mr. Davison: I have more questions but 
they’re on other votes. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there anything further 
on item 1? Mr. Cunningham. 


Mr. Cunningham: I will speak after Mr. 
Ruston. 


Mr. Ruston: Were talking about pro- 
gramme administration and I’m wondering 
about your new George Drew Building; how 
much of that is now occupied? 


Mr. Chairman: Won't that come up under 
a later voteP 


Mr. Ruston: It should be under this vote 
according to my calculation. 


Mr. Chairman: Would that come under 
programme administration? 


Mr. Davison: If it comes under programme 
administration I'd like to talk about it too. 
I didn’t realize it. I thought it would come 
under capital construction, 


Mr. Chairman: I understand that would 
come under capital construction. 


Mr. Ruston: Under capital construction? 
I wouldn’t think so because that would be 
building new buildings. Of course, this new 
building is partially occupied now. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We still think it’s 
pretty new. I was just trying to get an esti- 
mate of the percentage of that building 
which is still vacant. I know it’s very small. 
Would you think three per cent, Mr. 
Browne? This is Mr. Browne, our director 
of research and planning. 


Mr. Browne: At the present time there are 
about 6,800 sq ft of space that are not occu- 
pied on the first floor of the George Drew 
Building. The building is approximately 20,- 
000 sq ft so we're looking at about 3.5 per 
cent which is not occupied now. 


Mr. Ruston: What are you doing with the 
property which was allocated to the Emer- 
gency Measures Organization? 


Mr. Browne: This particular space is not 
occupied. It is exactly the space which was 
to be occupied by the Emergency Measures 
Organization plus a small additional amount. 
We are presently looking at utilizing that 
space for another function but that is the 
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amount that’ presently is vacant and not util- 
ized. SOK! 


Mr. Ruston: Is there space there occupied 
by the police arbitration board? Are they on 
that floor too? 


Mr, Browne: Not on that floor. I believe 
they’re further up. 


Mr. Davison: Are the 13th and 14th floors 
occupied now? 


Mr. Browne: They are occupied presently. 
The employee benefits branch of the Ministry 
of Government Services moved in in the last 
two or three weeks. 


Mr. Davison: And you have the tropical 
plants out at the entranceway, do youP 


Mr. Browne: 
tropical plants. 


I don’t know about the 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have anything fur- 
ther? 


Mr. Ruston: The floor that the police ar- 
bitration board is on, is that floor pretty well 
fully occupied? 


Mr. Browne: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Ruston: You said the 13th and 14th 
both? 


Mr. Browne: They are occupied now. 


Mr. Ruston: Okay, that’s all I have on that 
right now. 


Mr. Davison: I have some more on this 
specific building, if I might. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr, Davison, yes, I have 
your name next. 


Mr. Davison: I thought it was going to 
come up under something earlier so I sort ot 
passed it up. Mr. Pencak, you were quoted 
in the Globe and Mail of Feb. 11, 1976, in 
your description of the EMO space, as saying 
that we're going to allot the space to some- 
thing. And then you said that all sorts ot 
things were cooking but finally conceded 
that there was nothing specific. Is there 
something specific now? 


Mr. Pencak: To start with, Mr. Davison, 
I was misquoted in the paper. 


Mr. Davison: You were misquoted, oh. 
That happens to politicians sometimes. 


Mr, Pencak: Secondly, I did mention the 
fact that that space might be allocated to 
other uses. At that time we contemplated 
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using it for royal commissions, and are in fact 
now holding it for such situations. 


Mr. Davison: So there’s no prospect of it 
being immediately occupied. The 6,800 sq ft? 


Mr. Browne: With all vacant space there 
are possibilities being explored as far as new 
needs go and so on, and there have heen 
potential needs looked at. As we mentioned, 
were looking at about 3.5 per cent vacant 
space in the building. This is not an unrea- 
sonable amount in a new building. To have 
this type of space, which is close to Queen’s 
Park, in a high quality building, is not un- 
reasonable, I don’t think. 


Mr. Davison: I assume it’s been unoccu- 
pied for 10 months? 


Mr. Browne: I don’t believe it was ready 
10 months ago. It has been vacant for some- 
what less than 10 months. 


Mr. Davison: For less than 10 months? Is 
it not true that 12 months ago the building 
was Officially opened by the then Solicitor 
General (Mr. Kerr)? Is that inaccurate, that it 
was opened a year ago? 


Mr. Browne: The building was open, how- 
ever the occupancy had to be done in phases. 
In other words, let’s say, the top half of the 
building was completed and ready for occu- 
pancy considerably later than the lower half 
of the building. 


Mr. Pencak: In fact, if I may add, that 
space is not completed at this time; it’s not 
totally completed. 


Mr. Davison: The building isn’t still com- 
pleted? 


Mr. Pencak: That particular space which 
is vacant isn’t complete. iin 


Mr. Davison: I’m interested in this thing 
on the tropical plants. Whatever happened to 
these tropical plants that were sitting there 
where the workmen were working? Did they 
just die, wither on the vine, or what? 


Mr. Pencak: I couldn’t answer that. — 


Mr. Davison: You don’t know what hap- 
pened to them? 


Mr. Pencak: I don’t know anything: about 
tropical plants. 


Mr. Davison: Do we have an expert for 
tropical plants from your ministry? No? Well, 
we'll get back to tropical plants later. 
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Mr. Martel: Ask the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Food (Mr. W. Newman). 


Mr. Davison: He knows all about it, eh? 
Okay. All right, I want to get into vacancy 
rates in the lease projects in the new build- 
ings. Is that the proper time to do it now? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think that might 
come under leasing, item 3. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, what about vacant 
spaces in the buildings you already have? 
Does that. come under capital construction or 
does that come under this? | 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Probably under pro- 
gramme administration. 


Mr... Davison: We have 3.5 per cent 
vacancy rate in the George Drew Building, is 
that right? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s just about the 
desirable rate. 


Mr. Davison: I understand you run checks 
through your ministry at the end of each 
month on. a lot of your programmes. I realize 
you probably don’t have it right now but 
could you provide us with a rundown of your 
general vacancy rate at the end of each 
month in the past 12 months? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I could tell you right 
now. 


Mr. Davison: Fine. I just want the govern- 
ment-owned buildings. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: If you have a pad— 
Mr. Davison: Yes, I do. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Space to be disposed, 
sublet or demolished 1.29 per cent. This is 
for the whole of Metro. 


Mr. Davison: It’s 1.29 per cent for Metro? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 
Mr. Davison: At what point in time? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I guess it would be 
May 3. 
Mr. Davison: May 3 of this year? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Of this year. Space 
allocated but not occupied 0.58 per cent. 


Mr. Davison: Point five eight? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Space available for 
allocation 0.93. Space reserved awaiting final- 
ization of client requirements—that is the 
planning hasn’t been completed—1.53. As a 
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percentage of total inventory, our vacant 
space is 4.33. 


Mr. Davison: In Metro? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: In Metro. You will 
notice that of that amount, the space to be 
disposed, sublet or demolished—the first item, 
1.29—is a substantial part of that. The point 
is that we have approximately 3.04 per cent 
space readily usable that is not occupied. 


Mr. Davison: Would it be possible to get a 
monthly breakdown from last year? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It would be onerous 
but we could, do it. 


Mr. Davison: I would like to see it, 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Is a monthly state- 
ment going to be of value to you because we 
fluctuate? Would you not rather have a com- 
parison with last year at the same time? 


Mr. Davison: At May 3? No, I would prefer 
to see—there is a big difference in what 
happens on any one given date in a year. 
Actually, I wouldn’t mind seeing the daily 
but I don’t want to put you to all that 
work. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We don’t really move 
about that frequently. 


Mr. Davison: Okay. I think that is all I 
have under the administration section. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr, Angus, did you have 
something under item 1? 


Mr. Angus: Yes, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 
I am interested in the administration costs. 
I am trying to get back to the right page. 
In terms of salaries and wages for pro- 
gramme administration, I would assume 
there are a lot of people posted throughout 
the province at Government Services offices; 
ie. Thunder Bay, Sudbury, wherever you 
have them. Could you give me an idea as— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am sorry, Mr. 
Angus, I want to interrupt you because it is 
not really under this vote. 


Mr. Angus: Not under this vote at all? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, 
administrative section. 


this is an 


Mr. Angus: So that is just in Toronto? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Angus: I see. They are, in effect, 
supervisory staff of the remainder; is that 
correct? 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: They come under 
Mr. Gray and Mr, Pencak. 


Mr. Angus: Okay. I will leave that. 

You mentioned, and maybe I will follow 
it up later on but I just want to clarify 
it, that right now you are doing purchasing 
for OHC senior citizen accommodation only. 
On what date did that commence? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: July. 
Mr. Angus: July, 1975? 
Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Angus: I would assume there has to 
be ongoing communication with OHC be- 
cause you are not necessarily going to select 
the site they are going to want and that 
kind of thing. It’s a little easier for you to 
put up a government building as opposed to 
accommodation. What kind of communica- 
tion, what kind of consultation do you have 
between the property acquisition branch at 
OHC and your staff? 

[4:15] 


Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: We have an ongoing 
consultation with our client ministries. I 
think it is a very good relationship in this 
regard. We are serving them so we have to 
be able to satisfy their needs adequately, 
yet we still have to deal with what is avail- 
able and in any given community you can 
never predict what is available. 


Mr. Angus: I agree. I am looking for the 
more formalized relationship between OHC 
and your ministry, even down to names. Who 
is your contact in your ministry and who is 
the contact in OHC? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It wouldn’t neces- 
sarily be a contact, It is consultation at 
varying levels between the Ministry of Hous- 
ing as well as OHC officials. The kind of 
decisions and consultation required would 
decide the officials who are present, and 
they aren’t always the same. 


Mr. Angus: I want to go into that in fur- 
ther detail in the real property: acquisition. 
Would that be the most logical’ place? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Angus: Just one other general thing: 
Have you, at any time, transferred land from 
Government Services or was land obtained 
by another ministry, like MTC, and possibly 
turned over to Government Services; and has 
that ever been transferred to conservation 
authorities or other such bodies? 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Oh yes, that is en- 
tirely possible. When a ministry declares 
that it has surplus land or buildings, there 
is a very set procedure and. this we described 
and discussed in some detail during the last 
session Thursday evening, In this particular 
regard, we offer the property in the first 
instance to other ministries of government. 
If any of them have a particular use or need, 
they so signify. If none have a requirement, 
then it is offered to a local municipality. 

If that municipality finds it does not have 
a requirement, it is put up for public tender. 
If there is an occasion when it appears it 
might be of some interest, say to the federal 
government, we would offer it to them; but 
after all public bodies have signified they 
have no interest, then the property is put up 
for public tender. 


Mr. Angus: 
authorities? 


Including the conservation 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well of course, yes. 


Mr. Angus: And you say you gave a 
lengthier answer on Thursday of last week? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well this was dis- 
cussed in a general way under vote 801 last 
week. 


Mr. Angus: Okay, Ill take a look in 
Hansard then. That is fine, thank you. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would consider a 
conservation authority to be similar to a 
public body; and if they had an interest we 
most certainly would be pleased to transfer. 


Mr. Martel: I have a couple of issues I 
want to raise. I’m not just sure which one 
to start with. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I wonder if I could 
guess. 


Mr. Martel: Well, we can start with Bur- 
wash or we could start with the building. 
Which one would you prefer to go on first? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Be my guest. 


Mr. Martel: I'll start with Burwash because 
that is where, according to some of your 
colleagues in the Sudbury area, I have all 
the power. I didn’t realize that I had as much 
power here in Queen’s Park as my Tory op- 
ponents are trying to give me credit for these 
days. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Oh you are under- 
estimating yourself. 
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Mr. Martel: Well Joe Fabbro goes around 
announcing that I was the one that scuttled 
your decision to rent all of Burwash—the 
homes. I didn’t realize I had that much in- 
fluence. In fact I’d like to know where that 
originated. You weren’t minister at the time, 
but three days before that glorious day on 
Sept. 18 the great announcement came from 
the Ministry of Government Services that you 
were leasing all of the homes in the com- 
munity of Burwash to anyone who wanted 
to rent a house. Was that ever policy? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry, I haven't 
seen any statement to that effect and I have 
not been apprised of that information within 
the ministry. So I have a suspicion that was 
an item manufactured in the rumour mill. 


Mr. Martel: No, but your candidate, Joe 
Fabbro, who will be your candidate next 
time around, who is the regional chairman 
at the present time, three days before the 
election said: “I have succeeded in getting 
it; the Minister of Government Services, Jim 
Snow, has just informed me we are going to 
lease all- of the buildings in Burwash on a 
rental basis.” 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am sorry, I must 
apologize. Mr. Thatcher informs me that at 
that time there was a decision. 


Mr. Martel: None of the other deputy min- 
isters were aware of it, by the way. Was 
that a well kept secret or was it—let me be 
blunt—was that an election gimmick? 


Mr. Thatcher: I know you are looking at 
me. 


Mr. Martel: You are the only one who was 
there. There is no continuity, you see, I 
have to rely on you. I can’t blame the present 
minister. She wasn’t in her present capacity 
so I wouldn’t want to blame her. 


Mr. Ruston: She doesn’t believe in dirty 
tricks. 


Mr. Martel: No. I suspect that was more 
window dressing than anything else. Would I 
be safe in assuming that? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You have a new min- 
ister now, so why don’t we start discussing 
Burwash in relation to the estimates before 
us? 


Mr. Martel: I have to pick up the pieces, 
Madam Minister, and that seems as good a 
place as any to pick them up because that 
leads into the next question. Of course what 
scuttled that rather rapidly—and I continually 


get accused of having been the one to scuttle 
it, because I have been attempting to get part 
of that utilized, only on a temporary basis, 
three to five years, as an overall project; 
just a partial use for bringing the mentally 
retarded back into the community as an 
interim step. 

I have been highly criticized by none 
other than your friends for attempting to do 
it. I continue to get blamed for having come 
to you, and you acceded to my requests and 
scuttled the whole programme of rentals. It 
is your friends who are saying this, as I 
continue to try and work with the ministry 
to get some programmes going there, because 
I understand it is now costing well over 
half a million dollars a year to heat that 
place. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No. 


Mr. Martel: Well I suspect I am right; I’m 
right again. What would be the cost per an- 
num to heat that complex? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well I asked very 
particularly about it a month ago. Mr. Mann, 
my recollection is that you told me $350,000; 
is my memory faulty? 


Mr. Mann: The total expenditure in 1975- 
1976 for Burwash: There are salaries of 
$220,000— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am talking about 
the heating. 


Mr. Mann: The _ heating—services, fuel, 
electricity—is $111,300; and there is $13,000 
estimated for the balance of the year; so the 
total is $345,000. 


Mr. Martel: It is $345,000? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Then I am right. 


Mr. Martel: Well I am not sure, because 
that is just part of the cost. 

That’s right! That’s what bothers me, you 
know. Here is a government talking about 
restraint, and if we had something there and 
it was being used for a service, a group of 
services which were not available, then in 
fact it would be a great investment. But if 
you were to include salaries along with that, 
we are well over half a million dolars a year. 


Mr. Mann: The salaries are included, sir. 


Mr. Martel: They are included. So the 
total expenditure for Burwash is $345,000, 
to sit there and do nothing. It is not as 
though we were without services in the 
north. In fact Jet me ask you about another 
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rumour that was announced; and Govern- 
ment ‘Services, I presume, would have some- 
thing to do with it, if [am wrong you might 
tell me. The night before the election, the 
chief was in town, Billy the Kid, and he an- 
nounced a new Workmen’s Compensation 
hospital in Sudbury. Were you aware of that? 
Would you people be responsible, if there 
were construction, or would that be the 
Compensation Board itself? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think the Compen- 
sation Board might be. 


Mr. Martel: Have you ever thought of get- 
ting the Premier (Mr. Davis) together with 
the Compensation Board, because they deny 
any‘ knowledge of that one as well? 


An hon. member: 
about it, 


Mr. Martel: Joe Fabbro knew about it. He 
said yes, he was responsible. I have his notes 
on his last tape on it. He’s the only civil 
servant who get’s paid $45,000 and can run 
around still being a Tory every day of the 
week. He gets paid by the province for his 
job. 

Have you ever thought, and my colleague 
Floyd Laughren has raised it a number ot 
times, that if the Premier was being honest 
with the people of the Sudbury area and 
there was in fact some indication there was 
some substance to what he promised in Sud- 
bury the night of the 17th, that you might 
utilize some of that? 

Burwash, with a gymnasium which has 
four basketball courts I think now, all to- 
gether is a magnificent building to sit there 
not being used. It’s a totally magnificent 
building. We might use part of that, if the 
Premier were honest. I’m not suggesting he 
wasn't. He meant every word of it. He just 
didn’t tell us what millenium. 


We questioned them 


Mr. Gregory: Did you say he said it or it 
was rumoured? 


Mr. Martel: No, he said it. 


Mr. Gregory: You started by saying it was 
a rumour. That was why I wondered. 


Mr. Martel: I’m not sure what the Pre- 
mier was trying to do, because the Compen- 
sation Board recently advised us here at a 
set of meetings that they were never ap- 
proached. They were never approached with 
respect to the possibility of a compensation 
establishment in Sudbury. Though Joe Fab- 
bro says yes, he was also responsible for 
getting it. 
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All right, where are we with Burwash then? 
My understanding is you’ve got most of the 
master plan in place—not a master plan but 
a whole variety of ideas that are sitting there. 
As I understand it, the complex is too big 
for any one government agency to take over 
and, therefore, you people have been desig- 
nated as a group to co-ordinate the possibility 
of the development of an overall plan in- 
volving four or five ministries. That would 
be first-rate, because I think that would pro- 
vide a good number of jobs and at the same 
time, more important, provide a substantial 
number of services which aren’t available in 
northern Ontario, if we go the right route. 
I would encourage the minister, if the master 
plan is near completion, to get it before the 
cabinet. What stage are we at now? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You mentioned the 
creation of jobs. I think it makes good sense 
to be looking at Burwash in terms of “How 
do we create more employment in that area?” 
As you say also, it’s a very large tract of land, 
more than can be comfortably used by any 
one user in the main. 


There is a principal tract of land and 
we are negotiating for its future use. We've 
done a careful survey, we have been con- 
sulting with the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism very closely, we’re working with 
their local representative in the area, Mr. 
Flood. 

Burwash is being very carefully weighed. 
We hope to find a suitable use for that par- 
ticular tract of land; but I don’t think, what- 
ever the use will be, that we're likely to 
designate its use without consultation with 
people in the area. I think that’s a probability. 


Secondly, you must know that Tve had 
concern about the agricultural land in the 
area, which has not been very well main- 
tained, for a variety of reasons. One of them 
is that the fencing was broken and in some 
cases destroyed. You are probably aware that 
we have been publishing tenders on grants of 
the agricultural land, because we want to 
put it to use, we want to put it to long-term 
use so that it will be well husbanded. The 
result is that we now have the tenders back 
and we are in consultation with the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food so that we can put 
out long-term leases on these particular 
tracts. I hope to have that land in good use 
and being worked this summer. 


As for Bison Camp, it’s been mothballed 
for the time being. I think there could be 
a future need for Bison Camp, but this deci- 
sion has to come from the Ministry of Cor- 
rectional Services. As for the townsite, I want 
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to activate some use of it, but it is dependent 
to a degree upon the future use of the prin- 
cipal tract. 


[4:30] 


Mr. Martel: That’s what bothers me. I 
think I know who you are talking about 
when you talk about those who are trying 
to get in there. I am disturbed for a number 
of reasons. 


I read in the newspapers regularly—and I 
am sure my friend, who is a lawyer, prob- 
ably watches it more carefully than I because 
of his direct interest in that endeavour—I 
notice that many of the institutions are over- 
loaded and we are having all kinds of very 
serious problems in the prisons and the jail 
houses, because they are just overloaded. And 
Camp Bison sits there empty and in moth- 


balls. 


I have written the minister responsible and 
he keeps telling me it is not necessary. I think 
that’s crazy, because there are riots occurring 
in my friend’s riding up in Fort William. I 
believe in Sault Ste. Marie there have been 
twice as many prisoners in the jail as it can 
legitimately hold. 

You ‘are sitting on a powder keg in this 
province; and it continues to go on. Camp 
Bison is a first rate facility that is just sitting 
there. It is not 10 years old; actually I guess 
it may be 10 years old. 


The other thing that bothers me, of course, 
is why would you wait. You’ve got Food and 
Agriculture, I believe, interested. You've got 
Natural Resources interested. Youve’ got 
Community and Social Services interested. 
And you've got the personnel department of 
Government Services interested. Aside from 
those groups, who could occupy a major por- 
tion of that townsite, Cambrian College wants 
some of the buildings; and Laurentian Uni- 
versity wants to use a portion for their biology 
department. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Is that a fact? I have 
not had any communications from those 
groups. 


Mr. Martel: I submitted all of that, Madam 
Minister, on a number of occasions. I sub- 
mitted it no later than four weeks ago, be- 
cause the fact is it had gone astray by then. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Four weeks ago? 


Mr. Martel: Four to six weeks ago, I sub- 
mitted the rest of this stuff. 


Hen. Mrs. Scrivener: Not to me. 


Mr. Martel: No, it was submitted by my 
office to Mr. Andy Gibson to make sure you 
people had it. Laurentian wants some. I 
think their biology people are interested; and 
certainly the recreational people are interest- 
ed. Cambrian College would like to activate 
some of it; there are six shops sitting there 
vacant. I understand that Sports Central 
would like to use some of it, particularly the 
big gym which has four basketball courts. 

Let’s put it this way: I would sooner be 
using 75 per cent of the existing facility, 
Madam Minister, than have the whole thing 
empty. I’d sooner see 25 per cent of it empty 
and 75 per cent of it being utilized. Other 
groups want it, make it available to them. 


What’s the principle, what do they call it— 
it keeps building, one on the other. We 
watched it happen at “little Queen’s Park” in 
Sudbury. The Ministry of Transportation and! 
Communications is there; Government Ser- 
vices went in; Natural Resources expanded. 


The same thing would apply at Burwash. 
But as long as you are going to leave it sit 
in mothballs, pay $345,000 and get nothing 
in return, it’s absolutely crazy. You could be 
providing jobs. In fact you could be saving 
that little community of Estaire from going 
into absolute bankruptcy, because it was 
built by and large to satisfy the needs of Bur- 
wash. You have a man like Mr. Borm who 
puts in a new motel and a bar, spending may- 
be $400,000, and without announcement 
everybody moves out. How he manages to 
stay alive with that tremendous investment 
there I don’t know. 


We've got all kinds of people interested. 
In fact, the latest people came to me today; 
it wasn’t a group, it was one man. I am going 
to leave it with the minister, because I think 
it might well be considered through the Min- 
istry of Health. 

It’s a guy by the name of Menzies. Many 
of us here have heard about him. My friend 
the member for Algoma-Manitoulin (Mr. 
Lane) certainly has. Mr. Menzies runs what 
is called the Lake Hope rehab centre. He has 
been a member of AA himself for some 25 
years. He works with those people whom he 
is trying to salvage from both alcohol and 
drug abuse. He would like to see that the 
Ministry of Health—is it the Ministry of 
Health or the Attorney General’s ministry 
that funds the detoxification centres? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Health. 


Mr. Martel: It is Health. We just had this 
week’s announcement, that detox centres 
aren’t doing what we hoped they would have 
done. 
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Mr. Menzies has just come back from the 
United States and there is a new type of 
development there. Let me just read what he 
says to me: 

I suggest that part of the Burwash com- 
plex be utilized as a treatment centre for 
alcoholics and drug addicts. It should oper- 
ate along the lines of centres now operat- 
ing in Minnesota. The complex would con- 
sist of a meeting house, a lake if possible 
[and there are a couple of them there] 
acreage for gardening [and certainly there 
is lots of that around Burwash] sleeping 
and eating facilities [and we have got lots 
of that too]. It would be staffed by former 
Alcoholics Anonymous members, for the 
most part non-professionals. A doctor and/ 
or psychiatrist could be called to the area 
when required. [It is only 20 minutes from 
the three hospitals in Sudbury, because 
they have been misplaced and all put in 
the same part. It doesn’t serve the com- 
munity, but it serves the doctors well.] 


There should be one staff counsellor for 
every 10 to 14 people involved. Volunteer 
counsellors would fill out the staff. 


The programme would utilize methods 
found effective by Alcoholics Anonymous. 
The alcoholic would meet daily with the 
counsellor, could attend films, and listen to 
tapes and speeches on the subject of 
alcoholism. He would be free to make his 
own choice. He would not have to attend. 
He could go to town on his own, and if 
he went out on a binge he would then 
lose that privilege once he came back. The 
complex would be co-ed. There should be 
good recreational facilities. [We have got 
that.] Outsiders would be invited. 

I bring this to you, Madam Minister, because 
it is just another proposal; and in fact, I 
ou think Sudbury has a detox centre, does 
it! 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t know. 
Mr. Martel: I don’t think so. 


Mr. Cunningham: Would we call it the 
Elie Martel Detox Centre? 


Mr. Martel: Call it what you want. If I 
felt that I played any minor role in bringing 
it about I would be gratified. 


Mr. Cunningham: Would it be called 
Fabbro-Martel or just Martel? 


Mr. Martel: No, I wouldn’t be associated 
with some of your former Liberal friends, 
who ran after Liberal nominations, like Mr. 
Fabbro. 


Mr. Cunningham: He wasn’t good enough. 


Mr. Singer: Don’t blame this on Mr. 


Fabbro. 


Mr. Martel: Well, it is your friend who 
brings it up. 


Mr. Cunningham: Elie, the next thing you 
will do is you will blame the debt of Sudbury 
on Mr. Fabbro. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you please direct 
your comments through the Chair, Mr. 
Martel? 


Mr. Martel: I realize it is embarrassing to 
you, Mr. Chairman, but if you would keep 
that new boy quiet we wouldn’t have these 
misdeeds of the past cropping up. 


Mr. Menzies makes a point on suggested 
funding. Money is presently going to detox 
centres that have not solved the problem. 
That was announced this week. Funding 
could go there. Then there’s the parole board, 
federally; and the parole board provincially, 
because I think—and I turn to the knowledge 
of my friend here—if we were to look at the 
largest number of arrests and sentences it 
would involve alcohol abuse, and we don’t 
have anything. That’s just another suggestion. 


Mr. Singer: The north has its share. 


Mr. Martel: The north has its share. Inter- 
estingly enough, though, they closed Burwash 
because we didn’t have enough prisoners. We 
are about one-seventh of the population and 
we only had eight per cent of the prisoners. 
That says great things for the north. It says 
great things for the north. 

The important thing is the philosophy was 
based on the following thing, that an addict 
must be allowed, indeed encouraged, to make 
decisions regarding his day-to-day life. In 
this way she or he could develop a sense of 
self-identity again and lead back to some 
form of self-respect and, hopefully, back into 
society. It is just another suggestion, because 
that type of facility is not there. I pass that 
on to the minister to add to the collection of 
suggestions that I have passed on to her; in 
fact including one for Bison, where the forest 
fire fighters think that would be a great place 
to learn to fight forest fires, because every- 
thing is there. I don’t think you can sit on 
this much longer. You have had almost two 
years now since you decided to close it. 


You’ve pumped in all kinds of money in 
the last four years—millions, I suspect—and, 
really, Ontario and that part of Ontario isn’t 
getting a great deal for the investment. I 
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would urge the minister to go to cabinet and 
say, “We can utilize 65 per cent of it tomor- 
row at very little cost.” When you were 
closing it, you were remodelling the interiors 
of the homes. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Excuse me, Mr. Mar- 
tel, you've now given me a statement for 
one proposal; and you’ve mentioned Lauren- 
tian University and other institutions, which 
you say have signified an interest in this 
property. I have nothing in my file, nothing 
in my office from them or from you to indi- 
cate any interest from those institutions. 


Mr. Martel: It’s been sent at least twice to 
your office. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry. I know 
very well what’s in my file on Burwash and I 
have no indication at all of such interest. I 
think, if they are interested, surely they 
would write the minister to say: “If you're 
planning on the disposition of this property 
would you please—” 


Mr. Martel: The difficulty was when we 
first started on Burwash John White insisted 
that everything be sent to him, not to you. 
That’s where some of it went astray. John 
White was going to handle it all but at the 
time he was talking that line, it was your 
ministry. I have Xeroxed the material twice 
now and sent it to Mr. Andy Gibson. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I have nothing in my 
office. 


Mr. Martel: He was to bring it to the 
attention— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I have nothing to see, 
nothing to read. I have a file and I know 
what’s in my file but I have nothing like that. 


Mr. Martel: Do you know what I'll do? If 
twice isn’t enough Ill send you the whole file 
again. How’s that? 


Mr. Singer: That’s old helpful Eli. 


Mr. Martel: I’ll send you the whole thing; 
but it’s there. 


Mr. Ruston: Deliver it by hand. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I have to say to you 
that I’m hearing it for the first time. 


Mr. Martel: I would suggest you check 
with some of your staff and you will find it’s 
there. What I’m urging you about is if we 
can go with 65 per cent we really don’t have 
to wait, do we, until every last house is 
occupied to start to derive the benefits it 
would bring to that part of the province? 


We've got children, at $49 a day or probably 
higher now, who are sitting at Smith Falls 
and who could well be in a group home in 
Burwash, going into the centre daily for 
education until we develop group homes in 
Sudbury, at $20 a day. Imagine what kind 
of savings to the province and the number 
of jobs it would provide and the number of 
kids who would be close to home? I would 
urge you to go after the 65 per cent, if 
that’s the figure you could use, rather than 
wait for the total utilization of it. 


There is another problem I want to talk 
about. I guess it’s under programme admin- 
istration, too. We have had a chat about the 
buildings. I want to chat about this. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that members’ accom- 
modation? 


Mr. Martel: Members’ accommodation. Is 
that the wrong place? 


Mr. Chairman: That’s under vote 804. 
Mr. Martel: Under 804? I'll pass for the 


time being. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s under the legislative 
services, I think. Next on my list is Mr. 
Lane. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My 
colleague from Sudbury East and I do not 
always agree on many things, but on this 
Burwash thing I think we do agree. We have 
agreed for some time that action should be 
taken and should have been taken before this 
time. 

The thing that always intrigues me when 
I drive down that highway is the amount of 
land there and what possibilities it offers in 
the line of farming, especially beef farming 
and market gardening. While a good deal of 
those acres are not cultivated land they cer- 
tainly do produce a good amount of pasture 
for beef cattle. I would like to see some 
soil tests run there to see what potential that 
land does have, not only for pasturing cattle 
but for the production of crops, especially 
garden crops such as strawberries, sweet com 
and what have you. 


[4:45] 


I know that a few miles toward Sudbury 
there is a farmer who grows tremendous 
strawberries and Sweet corn. It just seems 
to me that land could be used in that way. 
Mr. Menzies’ proposal, of course, would lend 
itself to that type of an operation, because 
these people in the rehabilitation centre could 
spend their time in the market garden busi- 
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ness. And Sudbury, being a city of 100,000 
people, could certainly utilize the produce. 


I have strong reservation about using the 
land itself for any other purpose than farm 
production of some kind. What you do with 
the buildings is immaterial, although the 
barns that are already there would be very 
well suited to the beef cattle operation I 
am talking about. I think a good deal of 
the acreage could be used for market gar- 
dening and certainly could support a project 
such as Mr. Menzies has suggested in his 
letter to Mr. Martel. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Lane, I am as 
concerned as you are about keeping that 
land in agricultural production. I guess you 
know that we have about 1,500 to 2,000 
acres; some of it has been maintained, but 
other parts have not been too well maintained 
—the seeding is getting old and broken bales 
and things like that were left on the fields. 
I think there were some fields that weren’t 
even cut last year. 


In any case, we are concerned about main- 
taining that land and we have had quite a 
bit of correspondence through the fall and 
winter with people in the area who have 
expressed interest. I felt there was such a 
strong interest in this land—and I know very 
well that your season is a little later than 
it is in the south—that we called for tenders. 
We have had the tenders come in, and they 
have been opened. We are now interviewing 
people, and I hope we will have something 
finalized which will give some stability and 
permanence to the use of that land. The 
leases we are contemplating are five-year 
leases, which means that everybody can plan 
a bit; they are not going to do it on an 
ad hoc basis from year to year. These will be 
five-year leases and, I hope, renewable. I 
also hope that we will have good people 
working that land. 


Mr. Lane: I appreciate the steps you are 
taking to utilize the land, I talked’ to the 
hon. William Stewart about this a couple of 
years ago, and the result was we allowed 
a few acres to be harvested: but the trouble 
is that land has not been fertilized and 
worked for 25 years. 


Fon. Mrs. Scrivener: I know. Some of it 
will have to be all torn up. 


Mr. Lane: Even when Burwash had cattle 
there, they were actually not farming it in 
the proper sense. 


Ffon. Mrs. Scrivener: We know that, Mr. 
Lane. We know that some of that land will 
have to be tom up and reseeded., Obviously 


it is going to have to be well worked and 
some good fertilizer put down, That is why 
we felt we had to give the operators longer 
leases, so they would have some security for 
their investments. 


Mr. Lane: The only thing that bothers me 
here is if soil tests show that land would 
produce strawberries, sweet corn and what 
have you, then by letting it out to some- 
body who wants to run the entire acreage 
in cattle, we are taking away the possibility 
of supporting a programme such as Mr. 
Menzies has suggested. | 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t think it’s 
going to work that way. We haven’t finalized 
the lessees. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you very much, 


Mr. Angus: Mr. Chairman, I want to go 
back to the Burwash thing as well. There’s 
something that is bothering me, and I’d like 
the minister to confirm it, Is it true that, 
located somewhere on the Burwash property, 
there is a government installation that will 
be used in the event of war? Some type of 
bomb shelter? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I never heard of it. 
If it’s so, it’s a well-kept secret. 


Mr. Angus: It’s not that well-kept a secret, 
because all the young people who lived on 
the property. were aware of it. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Did they know where 
it was? 


Mr. Angus: Yes. Unfortunately, I can't 
remember where they told me it was. I 
assumed it was either around Camp Bison 
or around the lake, well back from the lodge. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well, you know, 
when you find out I would be glad if you 
would share the secret with me. 


Mr. Martel: It’s a well-kept secret. 
Mr. Angus: Obviously, yes. 

Mr. Martel: Even from the minister. 
Mr. Angus: Yes, that’s right. 


Mr. Lane: [I think it’s Mr. Martel’s summer 
cottage. 


Mr. Martel: When the going gets rough, I 
go there. 


Mr. Angus: I am serious about this. I 
wouldn't have brought it up otherwise. But, 
Madam Minister, to your knowledge there 
is no such installation there? 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I have never heard 
it, and my deputy tells me that he doesn't 
know of it either. 


Mr. Singer: Could you inquire about it 
from your predecessor? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would be glad to. 


Mr. Angus: Could you follow it up, Madam 
Minister? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: A bomb shelter, you 
say? Oh myl i 


Mr. Angus: That’s all, Mr. 


That's enough. 


Chairman. 


Mr. Singer: I'm puzzled. I sit here and 
listen. Pm not a great northern authority by 
any means, I listened to the concern ex- 
pressed by Mr. Martel, who sometimes gets a 
little alarmist but by and large is fairly sound, 
and then he’s joined by Mr. Lane in express- 
ing equal concern. I look at the estimates and 
I see that you have $345,000 there to put 
into Burwash. 


You use such fascinating phrases as 
“negotiating for the future use” with another 
ministry and “we're looking at tenders” and 
on and on and on. Then, if we listen to the 
Hon. Darcy, we're in times of great restraint. 
Here we are plunging great sums of money 
into great tracts of land that according to 
Martel, if you listen to him, according to 
Lane, if you listen to him, are all available 
for use. We're thinking about it for one 
year, two years, and there’s all this money 
going up the flue. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes— 


Mr. Singer: I wonder; 1 wonder reall 
about what Government Services does wit 
the money that it takes from the people of 
the Province of Ontario and how it uses it 
usefully and purposefully and why we can't 
put assets that we have to public use, Here 
is a substantial asset, substantial to the point 
that you're asking for $345,000 of public 
money to preserve it while you negotiate, 
while you look at tenders, while you see if 
you can find Martel’s correspondence, while 
you listen to Lane and see what kind of 
agricultural uses you might put to it. How 
long does this go on? 

I see my friend from St. Andrew-St. Patrick 
(Mr. Grossman) is here. He would love that 
$345,000 to be used for his hospital, but 
you're just throwing it in there for no reason. 
Youre negotiating with somebody; you're 
looking at looking for 


tenders; you're 
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Martel’s correspondence. So why. couldn't 
you use that for his hospital and keep an 
awful lot of people happy down there? 


Interjections. 

Mr. Grossman: I think I'll sit down. 
Mr. Martel: Hold it, hold it. 

Mr. Singer: Well, all right now. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Singer: All right. The people from the 
north wouldn't like that, but rather than use it 
for nothing, rather than use it for preserving 
1,500 acres of land that has no apparent im- 
mediate purpose, why can’t you use it for 
some useful purpose for the people of the 
Province of Ontario? I just don’t understand 
the government philosophy in this. Can you 
or your deputy explain it? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The fact is that we 
are trying to make a decision which will be 
in the best interests of the people of Ontario 
and which will be of very real benefit to the 
people in the local area. That’s why I made 
my preliminary statement about Burwash in 
the way I did. We want to make a decision 
which will be a very long-lasting decision. 
Already, we are making long-term agricultural 
leases which are five-year leases renewable 
for another five. That’s 10 years in time, and 
that immediately stabilizes a particular use of 
the land. 


There are other uses to be made of the 
property. We cannot finalize those in haste. 


Mr. Singer: Can I only add that it’s two 
years— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I appreciate what 
youre saying— 


Mr. Singer: It’s been two years since it’s 
been used at all and I can appreciate the 
importance of studying and not rushing 
helter-skelter into some plan that’s going to 
waste public money. But here you are, you've 
got all this land sitting vacant. You're voting; 
you're asking for approval for an additional 
substantial sum of money to keep it standing 
vacant. What do you think about it? How 
long do you think? How long is enough? 
When does time run out? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: As a matter of fact— 


Mr. Singer: When does time run out? You 
have two years here and how long does it 
take to determine a purposeful use? How 
long are you going to negotiate with one of 
your fellow cabinet ministers to determine 
whether or not he, she or it wants to use that 
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facility for something or other? How long is 
it useful to continue to tax the eae of 
Ontario to maintain this facility while you try 
to talk to your fellow cabinet ministers or 
while you look for Martel’s correspondence? 
It just puzzles me. It doesn’t make any sense. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You know, the con- 
sultation is within government; the negotia- 
tion is outside of government. 


Mr. Singer: It just Bee my mind to 
understand how you run that department. 

Mr. Martel: We'll get an announcement 
next week then, will we? Could you just 
tell us one thing maybe? Have you any in- 
dication when— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: One can’t even hurry 
the federal government. 


Mr. Martel: A pox on both their Houses. 


Mr. Singer: You can’t blame that on the 
federal government. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am not, truly. 


Mr. Martel: Do you have any idea when 
what you have now will appear before 
cabinet, at least? 


Mr. Singer: If not this year, next year. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: ‘No, I’m sorry I can- 
not. 


Mr. Martel: That’s crazy. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: If I have some news 
I'll be glad to share it with you. 


Mr. Martel: I'd like to see it go before 
cabinet and get some of it utilized; the rest, 
like Topsy, will come. 


Mr. Ruston: This programme administra- 
tion, does this have anything to do with the 
disposal of property? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No. | 

Mr. Ruston: Okay. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well, it could. 
Mr. Ruston: I’m wondering about— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s not the biggest 
part of our activities. 


Mr. Ruston: I was looking through the 
public accounts and I was wondering—Keith 
Real Estate was listed in the 1974-1975 public 
accounts for $361,181. I understand it is the 
real estate firm which disposes of property for 
your ministry, is that correct? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Ruston: In what way do you pick a 
real estate firm to dispose of your property? 
Is there a general announcement ae so that 
any real estate firm that wishes to can put 
in some form of tender or recommendation as 
to how they would handle it and then you 
look them over? What way is this done? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: If you'll just give me 
a moment. We have something called the 
employee homeowner assistance plan. Can 
you just wait a moment, ‘Mr. Ruston, please? 


Mr. Ruston: Sure. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Ruston, the em- 
ployee homeowner assistance plan is some- 
thing we have established to assist employees 
who are moved to various areas in the prov- 
ince on government business. This really has 
to do with location and relocation of families. 
Keith was the agent until this year at which 
time it was changed and it’s now the Mon- 
treal Trust Co. That was established by 
tender. 


Mr. Ruston: How do you tell—you tender 
out for a company to handle this. This would 
be selling the homes of people who are mov- 
ing and so forth and you take on the respon- 
sibility of selling the home for them. In tend- 
ering for real estate, is this done on a real 
estate firm which may give you a competitive 
price for charging commissions. or in what 
way do you pick out tender in that case? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: In terms of the sale 
of a house? 


Mr. Ruston: No. In terms of your decision 
to pick one firm over another. When you 
tender, how do you handle that? What way 
do they tender on it, in other words? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Are you talking about 
the sale of the individual house or the con- 
tract to operate the employee homeowner 
assistance plan? 


Mr. Ruston: That’s the one I'm_ speaking 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I'll ask ‘Mr. Gray to 
describe it to you. That was done on a 
province-wide tender basis. 


[5:00] 


Mr. Gray: In the matter of Harvey Keith, 
it was tendered on May 8, and 11 tenders 
were received. His contract expired on March 
31, 1976. The new tendering was done on 
Feb. 6 and 12 tenders were received. Mon- 
treal Trust was successful and its contract be- 
gan April 1 and it’s for a period of two years. 
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The tendering is done on a basis of three 
proposals, The employee has the right to enter 
the plan; if he goes, he goes to the agent, or 
a jobber for the agent. As you can realize, 
Montreal Trust are not affiliated throughout 
the province, but they have affiliate agents 
throughout the province. 


The employee enters the plan, an agent for 
Montreal Trust will discuss it with the em- 
ployee to explain the plan to him. If he de- 
cides to enter the plan, he will get an ap- 
praisal done, the employee will get an ap- 
praisal done, and the guaranteed purchase 
price is the mean of those two appraisals. If 
the employee is satisfied with that price, he 
will enter in a contract that that would be 
the guaranteed purchase price of that con- 
tract. From then on, the property is listed 
for a period of 90 days, it is listed for 30 
days, and is something above the guaranteed 
purchase price, which is normal. At the end 
of the 90-day period, if the home is not sold, 
the agent will purchase it in trust for the 
government, so the employee will then receive 
his funds. The agent then will continue to 
attempt to sell the house at some price. Some 
prices we make a profit on; some houses, we 
lose. 


On those three proposals, the 11 firms make 
a bid, it is a matter of the amount they are 
going to charge us for commission, the 
amount they are going to charge us for 
property management, the amount they are 
going to charge us for legal fees to take over 
the home. All those bids are analysed and we 
pick out the most economical of all those bids. 
That. is the way that Harvey Keith was 
awarded the contract in 1974 and Montreal 
Trust was awarded the contract in 1976. 


Mr. Ruston: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1, vote 802, agreed 
to? Carried. I had several people who stated 
they would like to speak on item 1 and then 
decided that they wanted to speak on 2, so I 
will call them in the order I have them listed 
here. Mr. Cunningham is first. 


Mr, Cunningham: Thank you. 

Mr. Davison: Mr. Chairman, is it not nor- 
mal for the official opposition to lead off? 

Mr. Ruston: No. 


Mr. Martel: Since when— 


Mr. Chairman: In many cases, it works out 
that way. I did have a list here, though, of 
people wanting to speak on item 1, and then 
two in particular stated, when we kept it con- 
fined within 1, that they wished to speak 
on 2. 
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Mr. Cunningham: Well, Mr. Chairman, to 
facilitate the representative of the official 
opposition, I would gladly let him go first. 


Mr. Chairman: Fine, Mr. 


thank you. 
Davison? 


Mr. Davison: Thank you. 


In the allotment of $90,388,100 that we 
have here, does that include money that is 
being spent on furniture and furnishings and 
equipment? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: When that furniture 
and equipment is being used for the finishing 
of a new building. 


Mr. Davison: Does that also include money 
spent on plants for that building? Tropical 
plants? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, if open landscap- 
ing is part of that— 


Mr. Davison: And landscaping? Does it in- 
clude money that is being spent for interior 
decorators? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: Could we have some sort of 
a general breakdown on the amount of money 
youre spending in this vote on furniture, 
furnishings, equipment, tropical plants, land- 
scaping and interior decorators? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t think that’s a 
reasonable request, Mr. Davison. That would 
take us about two months to put together. 
I mean, when you consider the number of 
buildings that we administer in this province, 
and the amount of maintenance, it would 
really take up a lot of man-hours to provide 
that information. 


‘Mr. Davison: The reason I’m raising it is 
that there are two I am particularly concerned 
about and considering that we are in a period 
of restraint and constraint, I find it, as so 
many of my constituents find it, very odd that 
government spends money on things like 
tropical plants. There are rather expensive 
ones I’ve noticed around the hallways in the 
legislative building. 

I would also like to know about the sort 
of money that goes to other frills, like interior 
decorators. I understand the necessity of pur- 
chasing furniture. It is very difficult to operate 
an office building if you don’t have anything 
to sit on and if you don’t have anything to 
write on. But I am not sure that I understand 
the need of hiring interior decorators and the 
need of spending large amounts of money on 
tropical plants. 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: In the first instance, 
I would tell you that we have some of this 
done in-house. This is true of interior design 
especially, because it is an ongoing thing 
when we are maintaining and refurbishing 
that it should’ be done with dispatch, ef_i- 
ciency and in good taste. We just maintain a 
very small in-house group of people to do 
that kind of work. 

As for tropical plants, the fact is that it is 
now considered to be a lot cheaper—I am just 
looking for a particular piece of information 
to give you some facts and figures—to do open 
landscaped design and to use plants than to 
establish partitions which are not very easily 
moved, which are quite costly to erect and 
which sometimes make a very rigid design 
for the use of a particular ministry. 


Let me give you an example. This has to 
do with office landscaping for the MTC build- 
ing in London. The provision of office-land- 
scaping plants in various government-owned 
and leased buildings occupied by government 
is a way of reducing the cost of adjusting the 
space as organizational— 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me just a moment. 
There seems to be a number of private con- 
versations and it is difficult to hear the ques- 
tioning and the answering. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is a way of reduc- 
ing the cost of adjusting the space, as organ- 
izational and other changes in government 
staffing take place. Since the changes can be 
made in an office-landscaped environment 
with comparative ease, as compared to the 
cost of demounting and reinstalling of ceiling- 
height partitions, the furnishing of such open 
landscaped offices is usually a little more 
costly than more traditional Jayouts, but econ- 
omies are gained over a period of time. 

Insofar as the tender call for the main- 
tenance of the plants at the London building 
is concerned, the contract was awarded to the 
low tenderer in the amount of $10,061.76. 
The maintenance requirements are generally 
in accordance with the standard practices for 
the types of plants used but they are usually 
less than the cost of partitioning. 


Mr. Davison: For one building, $10,000 in 
plants? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. But the compar- 
able cost in partitioning is very steep and, in 
addition to that, then you have all the prob- 
lems of lighting. You have much greater lati- 
tude with open landscaping. That is why it is 
so popular in today’s office buildings. 


Mr. Davison: Are you suggesting that you 
are only using tropical plants instead of par- 
titions? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You say. tropical 
plants—any plant used indoors? lise 


Mr. Davison: In the legislative building 
could you give me an example of where I 
would find tropical plants or any kind of 
plants being used indoors as partitions? I have 
trouble visualizing what a partition of plants 
looks like. Ae 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: They have been used, 
I know, in days gone by in the dining room 
and I know that they have been used in some 
offices. In this particular building plants are 
brought here from our own greenhouses 
simply for decorative purposes because this is 
our principal building. This is for the 
pleasure of the public and the people who 
use this building. 


Mr. Davison: In the legislative building 
the plants are being used for decorative pur- 
poses, right? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Most definitely. Just 
as we landscape the grounds. Would you have 
it otherwise? 


Mr. Davison: I think that on the floor 
where the NDP offices are, if it would save 
the public some amount of money we might 
be willing to give up our plants and bring our 
own in to work and put them on our window- 
sills. I think we could do with a little hard- 
ship. 

In a time of restraint I find it difficult to 
believe that we could be closing down hos- 
pitals and ripping the guts out of our social 
services delivery system and still be spending 
thousands and thousands—and I guess I’m not 
going to get the figure on how much we 
spend—on plants. You find that to be a 
reasonable sense of priorities? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think this is some- 
thing that has simply grown because there 
has been a kind of demand—a demand. created 
by the members themselves over a period of 
time. In the past this building was decorated 
to some degree with plants and you see them 
around in the small planters in the main. halls 
and upstairs and so forth. Sometimes these 
plants would disappear and they would: then 
appear in members’ offices and gradually the 
message was borne in upon us that members 
like flowers too. “ 


Mr. Cunningham: Not in the NDP offices. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: In response to that, 
some flowers, some plants, are made avail- 
able. I think it’s a matter of lifestyle today 
and I’m not trying to justify it. I’m only say- 
ing members are human beings and they like 
plants too. 
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Mr. Davison: I understand that we like 
plants, but— 


Mr. Ruston: We want to have something 
to talk to, you see. 


Mr. Davison: —in a building like the 
Legislature, you are talking about it being 
a showplace rather than using your plants 
for room dividers. Would it not be possible 
to consider maybe making it a showplace of 
native Ontario plants, that you could maybe 
get free of charge from your colleagues in 
the Ministry of Natural Resources? I just 
don’t see the need for the amount of money 
were spending on decoration like that. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well, it’s a sugges- 
tion. 


Mr. Davison: I take it you're not going to 
give me any sort of figure on plants? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I can't. 


Mr. Davison: Like $10,000? Is that repre- 
sentative for the building? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I can give you one 
figure here. I think we’ve made an estimate 
that our total for indoor plants is $72,000. 
That’s plants and flowers. 


Mr. Davison: So, in one building we have 
$10,000 and in the rest of the province in all 
of your other buildings a total of $62,000. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We don’t have indoor 
landscaping in every building. It just depends 
upon the buildings. 


Mr. Davison: So, for the entire Province of 
Ontario you have $72,000 worth of indoor 
plants. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: And I would think 
that would include the maintenance of our 
ereenhouses as well. 


Mr. Davison: And that includes your green- 
houses?: - 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would think. 
Mr. Davison: All of your plants? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, that’s the total 
cost. It’s $71,968 and that includes the plant- 
ing, the growing, the fertilizer, the gasoline, 
the salaries, the works. 


Mr. Davison: Not just for the greenhouses 
but for all of Ontario’s— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s the whole, total 
operation for the province. Yes. 
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Mr. Davison: It’s surprising that you have 
$10,000 in one building and $72,000 for the 
whole province. 


I find it difficult to talk about anything like 
furniture and make any sort of a rational 
judgement on furniture, furnishing or equip- 


ment or interior decorators and so on and so 
forth— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I gave you my costs 
earlier. 


Mr. Davison: —when we can’t see what's 
been spent. We’re just approving $90 million 
for capital construction; $90 million isn’t 
necessarily for building buildings. You don’t 
have any sort of a rough estimate on what 
were spending on furniture and furnishings 
and equipment and so on and so forth? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I'll ask Mr. Pencak. 


Mr. Pencak: We could answer that in very 
great detail. We could provide— 


Mr. Davison: I don’t want to put 400 
people to work for six months. 


Mr. Pencak: No. On each project, if I could 
explain, we do have the exact amount that is 
spent on furniture, the exact amount that we 
spent on any interior decoration. 


[5:15] 


Mr. Davison: Is that the difference between 
the estimated project cost and the contract 
price? 


Mr. Pencak: That would be in that area, 
yes. There are other items in that area. You 
couldn’t pul] that out and say the difference 
is just for interior decoration or furniture. 
There are all sorts of items. On each project 
we have all items identified. 


For individual projects we have the figures 
but to group them as such we couldn't even 
suggest a percentage because in each project 
that could vary considerably. We do have 
that information. To put it as a lump we 
would have some 715 projects this year to go 
through to pull that out. 


Mr. Davison: I understand the difficulties. 
For example, could I have the figures on the 
MTC building in London? That sounds like 
an interesting one. 


Mr. Pencak: We could get that. 


Mr. Davison: And maybe one or two other 
representative buildings so that I can under- 
stand what, out of this $90 million we are 
voting, is not being spent per se on capital 
construction. Jt’s difficult to operate like that. 
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Could you give me an idea, aside from 
furniture and plants and such, what is in- 
cluded in the difference? Generally. 


Mr. Pencak: Generally, in that area we 
have the architect’s fees. ‘We also have furni- 
ture, furnishings, special equipment, archi- 
tect’s fees. We have allowances for soil tests 
and other tests. We also have special con- 
sultants as may be required; that varies from 
project to project. Allowance for extras; 
allowance for changes which may occur on 
the project during construction. Basically 
those are the main areas. 


Mr. Davison: What is the last thing you 
mentioned? 


Mr. Pencak: Allowance for changes. 
Mr. Davison: What does that mean? 


Mr. Pencak: For example, you can start 
excavating for a project and all of a sudden 
you may get a condition we were not able 
to discover previous to the start of construc- 
tion, in which case there is an allowance for 
blowing up a rock or pumping out the water 
or whatever the case may be. 


Mr. Davison: Everything in the estimated 
project cost is not necessarily spent? 


Mr. Pencak: No, not necessarily. 


Mr. Davison: We wouldn't really get an 
idea of what is spent on all these extra 
things by simply subtracting? 


Mr. Pencak: No. 
Mr. Davison: No. 


Mr. Pencak: Of course, most of these are 
estimates. We would not know until we had 
completed the project exactly how much 
would be spent on a given project. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is the estimate 
to support the capital construction pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. Davison: Do we publish the end result 
somewhere in all of these documents? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, we do, in the 


blue book. 
Mr. Davison: This book? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: And in the annual 
report. That’s the white book. 


Mr. Davison: Yes, I’ve got it right here. 
In the annual report you show the difference 
between the contract price and the price it 


has cost for all the things like the furniture 
and appliances, interior decorators and such. 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 
Mr. Davison: Okay. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Cunningham: In 1971, in the election 
that took place then, the last year’s Minister 
of Government Services announced during 
the course of the election that there was 
going to be a training centre in Bronte, Ont., 
a sports pavilion thing. 

Naturally, some of us looked upon it in a 
somewhat cynical fashion, saying that an 
announcement at such a propitious time 
would be, as Mr. Martel would have it, an 
election gimmick. I must admit that at the 
time I didn’t really think it was going to 
cost $33.89 million, which is what I see 
listed in the major projects completed in the 
past two years or in progress, I guess, in the 
publication you very kindly put out for us. 
I find it very informative. 

I note that this year the expenditures in 
that regard are going to be $900,000. That is 
for the year 1976-1977. I wonder what the 
$900,000 is for and where we stand as far 
as the $33 million is concerned. Where are 
we going with this project? Given that it is 
now five years after the announcement, I’m 
just wondering what the situation is on this 
place. Is the $900,000 for upkeep or what 
is it for? 

The other thing—would you care to reply 
at this time? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. That’s partly 
for upkeep but it is also under design at this 
time and is going to tender later this year, 
in the fall. We'll have a later tender start 
probably, so we won't probably take up the 
total, but that is what it’s for. 


Mr. Cunningham: Do you still anticipate 
spending $33 million? 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: Ultimately, but that’s 
over a long period of time. 


Mr. Cunningham: That is nice to know. 
The other question I have relates to— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s got a completion 
date of something like 1985. 


Mr. Cunningham: I’m sure it’s an admir- 
able project. I’m not sure if you know how 
many people live in Bronte. It seems to be, 
from my point of view, a little exorbitant 
an expenditure for an area which is not 
populated by that many people, nor do I 
think is going to grow all that rapidly. Pos- 
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sibly, such a project, if in fact we need 
such a project, would have been more aptly 
suited for possibly the city of Hamilton. 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: I do think it’s in- 
tended to serve the whole of the province, 
you know. 


Mr. Cunningham: Oh, is that the function? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s not meant to be 
a local centre. 


Mr. Davison: They provide free transpor- 
tation from anywhere you live in the 
province. 


Mr. Cunningham: Very good. If they're 
spending that kind of money I’m sure they 
can afford it. 

The other question I have relates to a 
statement made by the member for Scar- 
borough Centre (Mr. Drea) in the Legislature 
on March 30, wherein he suggested that the 
raison d’étre for the location of a $10 million 
courthouse in that area related, in fact, to the 
wisdom of his constituents in their ability to 
choose a Progressive Conservative candidate 
over somebody of another party. I’m just 
wondering, if in your opinion, Madam Minis- 
ter, this is really government policy, because 
I must admit that while some of us in the 
opposition cynically would be inclined to 
think, with basis or without, that hospitals are 
closed in ridings where Liberals or NDPs exist 
and that certain projects take place in ridings 
where the members of the government party 
reside, I think very few of us would be in- 
clined to ever state this or espouse this 
publicly unless we were given some basis for 
it. 

Mr. Drea’s statement of March 30 causes 
me to think that there is some credibility to 
that kind of generalization when, I want to 
tell you sincerely, that I did not have— 


Mr. Drea: It’s an NDP riding. 
Mr. Cunningham: Oh, I’m sorry. 


Mr. Drea: You had better check your geog- 
raphy, son. 


Mr. Cunningham: I was just checking 
Hansard of March 30. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: In any case, Mr. 
Cunningham, it is the government’s policy 
to decentralize justice Facilities in Metro- 
politan Toronto. We’ve announced it now for 
Scarborough and have announced the site. 
We have a site now in North York, and some- 
time in the future we hope to be able to 
announce sites for the westerly sector of the 
city as well as the central sector. We could 


be called south. When we've done that this 
will put the whole thing in place. 


This is in place of a proposal which had 
originally been agreed upon for a $60 million 
justice centre in the downtown of Toronto. 
We decided that this was really not going 
to be the kind of service we wanted to offer, 
so that plan was scrapped and the new plan 
put in its place. 


Mr. Cunningham: Fine. Thank you very 
much. 


Mr. Gregory: Madam Minister, for a 
while, and, speaking as a citizen at the time, 
it seemed that the government buildings were 
springing up like mushrooms for a long period 
of time. Of course, we have a new situation 
today. First of all, the restraint programme, 
naturally; and, secondly, and most important, 
the very high cost of construction today. 


Construction seems to be a high-cost item: 
higher labour costs, and so forth, plus very 
high land costs. It seems to me it’s more im- 
portant today than ever before that controls 
be used so that we get the maximum utiliza- 
tion of space. Can you tell me what plans 
there might be? Is there any ongoing plan or 
any study to make sure we’re maximizing this 
utilization with the view to possibfly eliminat- 
ing or avoiding large expenditures on future 
construction for government purposes? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The fact is that con- 
struction costs have been very difficult to 
control for anyone who was in the construc- 
tion business in the last few years. I guess 
you know that up until last year costs were 
increasing at the rate of about 14 per cent a 
month. This seems to have levelled off now, 
and it is really a little easier to make hard 
estimates than it was. But we still have 30- 
day limits on tenders that we call, because 
there is still that much nervousness in the 
industry about what will happen to costs if 
we dwell too long on a tender. 


In terms of how we control costs, we work 
very closely with the ministries we serve 
and we do a great deal of pre-planning. That 
is the role of Mr. Pencak and Mr. Browne. 
We do a great deal of research and planning 
before we undertake a project so as to avoid 
the costs of change after the job is rolling, 
because every time somebody says, “Hold it, 
hold it, I have got a better idea,” that is 
costing money. So we try to take all the bugs 
that we can out of the design before we 
finally get the thing under way. 

I think at this point I will ask Mr. Pencak 
to comment on architectural controls, because 
that is where the real grip comes on how we 
limit construction costs. 
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Mr. Pencak: Mr. Chairman, to explain this 
very briefly, we go through a system of staged 
estimates. As the project gets developed a 
little further, we provide another estimate at 
a given stage. We also try to schedule the 
project very closely since the tender call date 
affects the cost of any project. With our client 
ministries, again we try to keep the require- 
ments down to a minimum. 

Initially, we create a programme of archi- 
tectural requirements on which we develop 
a budget estimate, which in turn is given to 
the designer, be it in-house—done by our own 
staff—or an outside consultant, who then 
treats that as a bible for this project and 
adheres to both the requirements and the 
budget. 


If there are any changes introduced by 
the client ministries, we try to make it rather 
difficult; the client ministry has to come up 
with various justifications for any revisions, 
particularly when it may affect time or costs. 
Of course, if it is done in reverse, I am quite 
happy. And this process is repeated at various 
stages in the project. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I don’t know if we 
have answered your question, Mr. Gregory. 


Mr. Gregory: You have answered one part 
of it. What I was more interested in was the 
space utilization of what we have. Has there 
ever been—if so, how recently or how often— 
or will there be a study of the space. that is 
owned by the Province of Ontario and under 
your particular administration, to see whether 
we are making the best use of this space? 
Are we catering to wants of ministries and 
civil servants, or are we really dealing with 
the needs? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: This is an ongoing 
procedure. It never stops. Every month we 
take totals and make comparisons. I get a 
sheet like this one on my desk every month; 
and after a while, when you get used to read- 
ing them, you sort of know where you are 
at with it. For the first two or three times it 
is a new experience. This is why I was able 
to answer Mr. Davison’s question a little 
earlier about the availability of space in Metro 
Toronto at this time. 


We have a pretty fair idea of what we 
have got, and we keep running totals. This 
is part of our management by result pro- 
gramme that I discussed on Thursday, be- 
cause, of course, space is of great importance 
to us. Having space available for expansion 
or new needs and uses is one thing, and that 
is why a three per cent vacancy rate is a de- 
sirable level. Having space coming free and 
being able to plan for that space is important 
for us; having space where we know a lease 
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is coming up and perhaps being able to phase 
it out is also important for us. 

So were always pre-planning our space. 
We think we can stay one jump ahead of the 
requirements and keep it down so that we 
don’t have too much available at any time. 


[5:30] 


Mr. Gregory: If it was planned that there 
should be, for example, a new building built 
—a new office building for whatever—as part 
of this planning, do you re-examine the space 
that is being used to see whether it is being 
utilized properly? For example, the New 
Democrats’ offices might be too big or some 
such thing, or they feel they are or some 
such thing as that. Do we look at these things 
and maybe cut the New Democrats down in 
order to provide for something else? I’m 
making a ridiculous example. 


Mr. Davison: Like Conservatives? 


Mr. Drea: You wanted the offices, you got 
them. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Most definitely we do 
evaluate and we have a very clear idea of 
how much space is required for various 
functions and uses, and this is also a part of 
the ongoing evaluation programme. When a 
ministry says we need to consolidate, or we 
need to expand, or we’ve got a new use and 
we want to phase that out and undertake 
something else, we've got experts in our 
ministry who can evaluate and come back and 
give us very clear-headed reports. 


Mr. Gregory: In the city of Mississauga 
there is a core study under way, and the 
mayor of that city—who happens to be of 
another political persuasion—is going as part 
of a selling technique to sell this core the 
thought that the provincial government will 
be glad to move in and take over some of this 
space in the city core. Has there been any 
overture either way, from the province or 
from the city? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Certainly not to me. 
I'm not going to put a statement on to the 
mayor, especially when he has had no con- 
tact with the ministry, but it is a fact that 
when people have space, the first tenant they 
think of is the Province of Ontario. I have 
to say that, in the main, we're not likely to 
be the first tenant because we're very chary 
of expansions of this nature and we limit 
them. T think, though, before I go on I would 
like to ask Mr. Browne to comment, because 
he is our director of planning and research. 
This is entirely his bailiwick. 


Mr. Browne: You mentioned office sizes 
and this type of thing. I would like to in- 
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dicate there is a system of office size stand- 
ards that we do follow consistently among 
ministries, etc., and whenever there is a 
change—let’s say some alterations because of 
a reorganization within a ministry or a con- 
solidation of a ministeria! head office at one 
extreme, versus a need for the accommoda- 
tion of, let’s say, four or six people in a small 
centre in northern Ontario—those needs, those 
requirements, in terms of people space and 
special requirements, filing areas, reception 
areas, etc., are analysed in relation to the 
standards that have been approved by Man- 
agement Board. The amount of space that we 
lease, say on a new lease or a relocation for a 
lease—or let’s say, we are changing offices, 
etc. —we do this consistently and what results 
is something that conforms with standard and 
has been analysed in this regard. 


Mr. Gregory: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Ruston: These are al! buildings that 
you build yourself, and I think I want to 
get on to leasing. I was just going over the 
books of 1975-1976 and 1976-1977 projects 
completed in the last two years, and there is 
another list of projects under construction. 
It is a little hard to try and figure them out 
as to the total costs. I saw in 1975-1976 there 
was $67,617,000 that was budgeted in 1975- 
1976 of actual payouts. I assume these are 
actual payouts. I would expect that’s the blue 
book there. 


Then I looked at the one for 1976-1977 
and saw major projects completed in the past 
two years and funds expended to Jan. 31, 
1976 which comes to $51,694,000. I under- 
stand that these are only partial payments so 
they don’t come to any particular figures that 
are shown here. 


Your estimates are for $90 million for this 
coming year. Do you have any closed-oft 
figures for 1975-1976 as to what they actually 
did come to? 


Mr. Thatcher: We haven’t got the year- 
end close all finalized as yet. 


Mr. Ruston: That’s okay then. I'll go on to 
leasing. I have nothing else there. 


Mr. Drea: I notice that in capital construc- 
tion the tendency tends to be away from the 
old-fashioned public works type of operation, 
where at one time years ago we actually built 
the facility and then we went into putting out 
tenders for other people to build them. In 
the light of everything, is the policy going 
away from the tradition that government 
acquire the land and then government arrange 
for the tenders, so that government did the 
whole thing all the way up? The reason I ask 


that is in private development now that’s al- 
most passé purely on capital grounds. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We've gone through 
several trends. Basically I think they are a 
reflection of time and need. In the old days 
government even did its own building. I 
agree with you that to a very considerable 
degree being our own contractors is passé, 
A year ago or even two years ago we were 
involved in a lease-back system, a lease pur- 
chase system, and that really was simply to 
lighten the capital demand upon our 
Treasury. 


We've used a system of purchase and con- 
struction under management construction 
techniques and that has its uses. I think it’s 
something that we will continue to use on 
occasion as it is required. But I think we 
really do prefer to tender out and take bids 
on a tender and work perhaps through an 
architect or through the architects in our 
own Office, if we are doing in-house design- 
ing, and work that way because it’s a little 
more intimate. We feel we have better results 
and are a little closer to it. Is that a fair 
statement? 


Mr. Pencak: Yes. 


Mr. Drea: I understand that but let’s go 
beyond that. Should we be doing this at a 
time when capital, particularly public capital, 
is of some priority in Canada—!’m not talking 
about restraint programmes or anything else— 
and in the foreseeable future is going to be a 
priority, regardless of what level of govern- 
ment is going to be in there? 


In the late Fifties and Sixties when direct 
capital became somewhat difficult for private 
industry to obtain in terms of various tight 
money operations, the private sector used to 
go the traditional route. They would buy the 
land and then they would arrange for it to be 
built on and then operate it, meanwhile ty- 
ing up all kinds of capital over whatever span 
it was—20 or 30 years—until they began to 
get their money back. 


They moved out of that. They let some- 
body else buy the land. If the land was 
available, they merely treated it as an annual 
operating cost, which in terms of the operat- 
ing cost may have been somewhat higher than 
if they had operated it themselves. But none- 
theless, the capital and the interest were 
saved and, furthermore, at this time it would 
seem to me that this would be somewhat de- 
sirable over the next decade or so when there 
are enormous requirements for public capital 
for very vital services. 


One of the things, of course, is hydro. 
There is an enormous need for public capi- 
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tal, four-fifths of which, at the very least, has 
to be raised in the public market under gov- 
ernment name. There are going to be enor- 
mous requirements in other areas. The avail- 
ability of capital is going to be somewhat 
restrained by virtue of the crossover point 
coming in the Canada Pension Plan in terms 
of public capital. And there is a great need 
across Canada, of course, for the generation 
of capital. 

I'm just wondering if any thought has been 
given to this type of thing. It’s somewhat 
unconventional for government, I suppose, 
not to operate its own building. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We're thinking about 
the financing of our construction projects all 
the time ‘and we have undertaken a variety 
of systems in order to complete these projects 
over a period of time. I think Tl] ask Mr. 
Thatcher to comment on your question. 


Mr. Thatcher: There are several methods 
that we do employ in doing this. We will 
occasionally have a building built by a 
private owner for our needs. In that case 
we just become tenants but we become 
tenants in a building that has been designed 
to suit our needs, In other cases we'll use a 
lease-purchase arrangement so that instead 
of renting for 20 or 25 years and never 
owning the building, at least at the end of 
this period we would become the owners of 
the building. I think that’s probably better 
if we know we're going to be occupying it 
for a long period of time. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It doesn’t always suit 
us to do that. 


Mr. Thatcher: No, it doesn’t always suit us 
to do that. We have variations on this. In the 
private sector, another commonly used 
method that we haven’t used is for the organ- 
ization that needs the building to buy the 
land, have it designed and built and then 
sell it and rent it back from the company 
which has provided the money. But in all of 
these cases there’s still the same amount ot 
capital that has to be found, whether it has 
to be found by the government or whether 
it has to be found by the entrepreneur who’s 
going to provide the accommodation. If 
you're going to build new accommodation 
vou have to find the capital to do it. So it 
has the same effect on the capital market, 
hasically. 


Mr. Drea: Well, perhaps not necessarily 
on the ability of the province to borrow or 
on our Credit rating, 


Mr: Thatcher: True. 
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Mr. Drea: All right, we'll come to that 
then. I presume you almost have to design 
new protective techniques, because under the 
old system and the conventional] system it’s 
a tender; it’s open to examination. If we 
want the building built and we have the 
architects and so on, that would seem to me 
very simple that general contractors put in 
tenders and virtually everything can be com- 
pared. It would seem to me in the other 
direction that it is somewhat more difficult. 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes it is. We prefer, gener- 
ally if were going to do this, to use the 
public tendering system, as the minister said, 
with a general contractor organizing the work 
and giving out the subcontracts, We think it’s 
more efficient in that we get a building com- 
pleted quicker and at lower cost using that 
method. 

If we use some of the other methods, as 
you say, we do have to introduce additional 
protections to ensure there’s no informality 
in the way that the building is handled and 
the way the subtrade contracts are awarded 
and that sort of thing. 


Mr. Drea: One of the problems is that for 
some peculiar reason the public believes that 
as long as something is tendered it is the 
most efficient, the cheapest and so on. When 
something isn’t tendered— 

It’s almost impossible, I would think, on 
one of these rent-backs or purchase-backs to 
tender, because you have one owner of the 
Jand who is interested in that arrangement. 
You don’t have three pieces of land side by 
side that people are interested in. Somehow, 
every time government gets into this there 
is a suspicion by the public, because it wasn't 
on a conventional tender system, that it isn’t 
being handled as efficiently or as effectively 
as in the past. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: J think that’s a fact. 


Mr. Drea: I would take it we must have 
extraordinary arrangements, For instance, 
what I am talking about is when the Hydro 
building was built; by virtue of the fact 
it wasn't tendered there was a great deal of 
suspicion. The Hydro building now is prob- 
ably the most efficient arrangement any 
Crown agency ever got into. It may not be 
for the owner; I am not too sure he is not 
going to be in the unemployment line one 
of these days. 


Mr. Ruston: 
lately. 


That isn’t what we _ hear 


Mr. Drea: What isn’t what you hear lately? 
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Mr. Ruston: Well, they are comfortably 
off; satisfactory, for sure. 


Mr. Drea: Nonetheless, if we had gone 
to a conventional tender and built the con- 
ventional type of thing I doubt very much 
if we could have got $4.30 or something a 
unit foot which is really unconscionable, I 
suppose, in a competitive market in Toronto— 
except that a Crown agency happens to have 
it. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Another agency of 
another government tried to emulate it and 
it was not successful. Yes, that one is a 
bargain but I don’t think that will be re- 
peated. We pay pretty fair going rates now- 
adays. The only economies we can effect 
really are through design and our designs 
are pretty tough designs. 


Mr. Davison: I have one brief point. In 
the 1974 estimates debate, the minister at 
the time, Mr. Snow—that was the last debate, 
I suppose, on the estimates in general—said 
he had an escalation factor of 1.5 per cent 
per month. Does that still hold or is the factor 
completely different? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It has levelled off. 
Mr. Davison: To what? 


Mr. Pencak: Mr. Chairman, that was the 
rate of escalation for the last several years; 
presently it goes at the rate of approximately 
one per cent a month or less than that— 
something on the basis of 10 per cent a 
vear. It has varied from 1.25 per cent, to as 
high as 1.5 per cent, back to, as I say, about 
one per cent at the present time. 


Mr. Davison: What is the cause of the 
fluctuation? 


Mr. Pencak: That is the market situation. 


Mr. Thatcher: The volume of construction 
primarily. At the same time as the construc- 
tion index was high, materials were in very 
short supply. There were long waiting periods 
and the suppliers of all of the major con- 
struction materials were putting their prices 
up. That was the principal reason. 


Mr. Davison: It has absolutely nothing to 
do with the government. 


Mr. Thatcher: No, absolutely nothing. to 
do with the government. 


Mr. Lane: I am concerned about delay 
in the administrative building for the OPP 
detachment at Manitouwaning. Last year the 
building they were using I believe became 
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unusable and I understand that Cpl. Pitfield 
and his family who were living upstairs in 
the building were moved to some other 
quarters for the winter. I think there was 
either a tender called or a request for bids 
sometime late last summer and I don't see 
any action on it. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think Mr. Gray 
will speak to this, Mr. Lane. 


Mr. Gray: Yes, the matter at Manitou- 
waning is expected to be presented before 
Management Board on Tuesday and I hope 
very shortly afterwards, if approval is given, 
we would be able to proceed. 


Mr. Lane: So it is getting to the point 
where we are going to do something about 
itP 

Mr. Gray: I would hope it is right at the 
very end. 


Mr. Lane: Thank you very much, The 
other thing that concerns me somewhat is 
that Mr. Kerr, I believe, when he was 
Solicitor General, indicated that the govern- 
ment had purchased property for an admin- 
istrative building for the Mindemoya OPP 
detachment and it was hoped that the build- 
ing plans would go ahead this year. I sup- 
pose the restraint programme has altered 
that. Do we have any intimation on the 
possibilities of Mindemoya? I understand you 
own the property which was formerly owned 
by T and C. 


Mr. Gray: That is right. The property 
was owned by MTC. It was declared surplus 
and has been reserved for a proposed OPP 
detachment site. 


Mr. Pencak: It is a rather low-priority 
project on a list of the Solicitor General's 
programme, C-5 as we call it, which is the 
fifth project on the third priority list. 


Mr. Lane: So it has low priority at this 
time. The OPP there are crowded into a little 
two-by-four office in the community centre— 
I am not getting a lot of flak from them, but 
I am just concerned that we don’t lose track 
of this project and that— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We have got to have 
a list. 


Mr. Lane: —it won't be low priority too 
long. 


Mr. Ruston: I ran across a press release 
at the time and I was going to ask about the 
Windsor project where Ellis-Don submitted 
the lowest tenders of seven bids received at 
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$498,804 per annum, and the highest bid at 
the same time was $792,000 per annum, and 
on expiry of the 25-year lease the building 
will belong to the province. This is what I 
was going to ask about. 


Of course, I realize the purpose of it is as 
Mr. Drea said—and, I think, Mr. Thatcher— 
to avoid the province going into the money 
market. In fact, someone else goes into the 
market but it doesn’t interfere with the bor- 
rowing of the province. But I suppose when 
you are assessing these and figuring out their 
cost you must also look at it as if you were 
borrowing the money and had to pay 10 or 
Il per cent. es 

I am sure you must have people in your 
ministry who figure it out and if it does seem 
high, then would you not go back to the 
minister and suggest — and she would, of 
course, convey it to the cabinet—that by doing 
it this way we are in effect maybe paying out 
considerably more and it is costing us more 
than if we built it ourselves? 

I suppose it is a fine point there someplace 
that where the private people are borrowing 
the money they must be borrowing it from 
institutions as well, because if they got a lease 
for 25 years, then of course, naturally they 
can borrow the money on the lease. They 
don’t really have to have that much money 
so they can borrow wherever they can get the 
best rate. I am just wondering if you do— I 
presume you must—I am just wondering how 
you check that out. 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes, we do an analysis and, 
as you say, a private developer can get 
money at a pretty favourable rate. First, he 
has a signed lease with the government and, 
second, the government is a very good credit 
tisk for him, and at a time when there is in- 
vestment money coming into Canada from 
various sources, he can frequently get a very 
favourable rate and build a building that is 
quite economical. 


As was discussed earlier, it does have an 
effect on the provincial budget, and depend- 
ing on any particular year and the other re- 
quirements to be met out of the Treasurer’s 
budget, we would do more or less of that 
type and less or more of the normal capital 
construction. 


Mr. Ruston: Okay. Thank you. 


Ms. Bryden: Just one question. I am sure 
this has been asked in the estimates many 
times before, but have you considered charg- 
ing each ministry for its accommodation so 
that they might perhaps tailor their demands 
to their own budget and be under constraint 
as far as asking for accommodation? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes we have. We 
charge for services and we have very seriously 
considered the possibility of charging for ac- 
commodation but we haven't done it yet. It 
is still something that is under consideration. 
We haven’t forgotten it. 


Ms. Bryden: Yes. It seems to me there are 
arguments on both sides as to whether you 
need a central organization, central planning; 
but each ministry might be much more aware 
of the cost of accommodation if they were 
charged. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. It is a fact. I 
agree with you, it is a constant reminder 
when you always have to pay a rental bill. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 2 carry? Carried. 

This might be an appropriate time to 
adjourn for the dinner hour. I’d like to remind 
the committee that the committee did decide 
earlier that we would go back to item 5, vote 
801, at 8 oclock, at which time I believe 
the minister will bring in her recommendation 
as to whether she wishes to bring the minis- 
ters without portfolio before the committee. 
So, we will go back to that item at 8 o'clock. 


The committee recessed at 6 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:15 p-m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 


(concluded) 


Mr. Chairman: J see a quorum. We are on 
vote 1402, item 2, care, treatment and train- 
ing of adult offenders. 


On vote 1402: 


Mr. Stong: Mr. Chairman, you will recall 
that the last day we were here, we were 

discussing this same item and we heard com- 
_ ments to the effect that the rehabilitation pro- 
grammes were much less than a raving 
success. There was also much discussion 
about psychiatric facilities, particularly in 
Millbrook. I would like to direct the attention 
of the minister to the Don Jail. 


I know, of my personal knowledge, that the 
Don Jail for the last 15 years has been an 
institution about which there have been 
yearly motions made to the ministry to do 
away with it. But it is still there. Therefore, 
so long as it is still there, perhaps we should 
direct our attention to making that institution 
as acceptable as possible. 


I have had the opportunity, not only as the 
critic for this party but even in my own 
private practice, of going through that insti- 
tution. I have also had personal experience 
with the psychiatric facilities with respect to 
clients. My first question is, is Dr. Common 
still with the ministry in that institution? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No, he is not. 


Mr. Stong: I might say that among the staff 
there with whom I have spoken, and among 
the criminal bar in Toronto in general, the 
pyschiatric facilities and the assistance offered 
at the Don Jail are considered to leave very 
much to be desired, not only in terms of man- 
power but in terms of academic qualifications 
and of ability to meet the situations. 


Dealing first with the complaints, as it 
were, from the criminal bar of Toronto par- 
ticularly, and the Regional Municipality of 
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York specifically, it seems to me that as the 
bail law is being tightened, as it was last 
Monday, and as the onus now is placed on 
the offender who is out on bail and commits 
another offence to prove that he should be 
admitted to bail, and in view of the fact that 
many offenders are looking more to having 
psychiatric assessments done on them so they 
can benefit thereby when they come up for 
sentencing, the ministry is going to have to 
offer more in the system at the Don Jail than 
it is offering now. 

As was mentioned on the last day we were 
here, there seems to be two different ap- 
proaches to the psychiatric programmes that 
are available in the ministry. One is the 
programme that is available before trial and 
the other is available after completion of 
trial. It is to the one before trial that I 
would like to direct my attention first. 

I recall that on many occasions before the 
bail laws were tightened, individuals charged 
with offences and going through our system 
would be looking toward obtaining private 
psychiatric assessment. But last week we got a 
directive from Legal Aid indicating that since 
it is not an open-ended programme, Legal 
Aid will no longer be covering psychiatric as- 
sessments except in very special circum- 
stances. That means there is going to be more 
emphasis on pre-trial parchiate assessment. 
Since that is going to be taking place at the 
Don Jail, there is going to be a greater load 
on those facilities at that jail. As the entire 
programme is tightened up, the emphasis is 
going to be shifted to that area. Clients are 
going to be looking toward the psychiatric 
facilities at the Don. 

From my own experience, I can refer to the 
case of a young lad charged with murder who 
was not admitted to bail and who was as- 
sessed at the Don Jail by a doctor who was 
there formerly. I must say that my impression 
of that particular doctor was that he was very 
narrow-minded and did not give way to 
reason on many occasions. I am glad that he 
has been replaced, and I hope that the ones 
who have replaced him are more acceptable 
to suggestions from the outside, particularly 
when confronted by psychiatric reports from 
sources other than the Don Jail. Perhaps he 
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was overworked; we will give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt. But the fact of the matter is 
that when it came to court, he was very 
adamant, very narrow-minded, very stubborn 
in his stand. Even when confronted with op- 
posing assessments from the clerk, he was 
very adamant in his own position. I really 
hope that as more emphasis is being placed 
on the Don Jail, out of necessity, and the psy- 
chiatric facilities available there, that the doc- 
tors and the assessors will be more amenable 
to those psychiatrists on the outside as well. 
In speaking to the staff at the Don Jail, I 
am advised that it is not only the psychiatric 
facilities that are lacking. I had a tour of the 
fourth floor—which is basically the roof peak 
of that institution—and saw people in cages. 
There were no bars; there were cages made 
of screening. Men were held in those cages. It 
looked like something from the dark ages. 


Now, I know we are short of facilities, but 
surely it must be unbearable in there in the 
summer time, up in that roof—the very peak. 
On the day that I went through—and my visit 
was announced—things were spick and span; 
everything was orderly. I wonder what it 
would have been like had I gone in there 
unannounced. And I wonder how far I would 
have got into the institution had my visit not 
heen announced. I think that that particular 
floor should be closed almost immediately. It 
is completely unacceptable, from my position, 
to have human beings, no matter what stage 
of sanity they are at, being locked up in a 
web-like cage in that particular cell. 


I think another problem with the Don Jail 
that should be rectified, and probably can be, 
is the problem of immigration. Those who are 
waiting for deportation are also kept in the 
Don Jail. They are kept in there behind bars 
and in the same accommodation, the same 
living quarters, as those who are charged 
with the most grievous offences. I believe this 
is one of the problems that the staff is having 
at the Don Jail. 


I also am advised that one of the problems 
that the staff has noticed is that out of a 
particular section of Toronto the percentage 
of black inmates in the Don Jail has in- 
creased. The reason that it has increased, 
from their assessment, is that in that partic- 
ular area of Toronto there has been em- 
phasis on policing to the extent of over- 
policing. The black inmate was not so pre- 
valent previously, but he has become more 
prevalent from that area. It is not, apparent- 
ly, because of increased population in blacks 
in that particular area of Toronto, but be- 
cause of over-policing—that is the terminol- 
ogy used. I am wondering if that ought not 
to be looked into before something happens 
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in there. We know we have overcrowding. 
When you have people who feel they are 
being picked on, then the ministry should 
take that into consideration as well. 

We also talked the last time we were here 
about the rehabilitation programmes. I had 
the opportunity yesterday to visit the Bow- 
manville institution, and I must say that I 
was very impressed with it. We viewed the 
solitary confinement cells, and they were 
very different from those at the Don Jail. 

The day that I visited the Don Jail there 
were three persons in solitary confinement 
and they were dressed in canvas bags, The 
facilities in those holding cells left some- 
thing to be desired; namely, there was a 
hole in the floor. I think that that type of 
cell ought not to be used. I noticed that 
there was another corridor where cells were 
available and those cells were empty. They 
could have been used for solitary confine- 
ment, although they did not have the large, 
solid steel doors. The inmates in those cells 
could have been viewed openly by a guard. 
In the segregation cells in the Don: Jail, I 
was allowed to look in but the guard checked 
first to see if the inmate had on the canvas 
bag. When I say a canvas bag, it was a 
white thing and it looked to me like canvas. 
It looked heavy like canvas as well and it 
was the most uncomfortable looking thing 
you could ever see. At least, at Bowmanville 
they wear pants and shorts and at night 
they are allowed to wear pyjamas. 

In the Don Jail we might say they have 
their belts and all that taken away from 
them because they might tend to rip them up 
and strangle themselves but there is no 
access to bars, no access to racks and no 
access to light switches from which thev 
could hang themselves. I am wondering if it 
is reallv necessary to have those in segre- 
gation in the Don Jail dressed in these can- 
vas sacks. 

There is one observation I made at the 
Bowmanville institution yesterday, I meant to 
ask Mr. Carter about that and I see he is 
here today. I noticed there was a single light 
in the segregation cell at Bowmanville and 
it was not controlled from inside the cell. It 
seemed to me, and I stand to be corrected on 
this, that that light, although controlled from 
the outside, was the type of light that could 
be brightened and dimmed. I am not sure 
about that, but that is what it looked like. I 
meant to ask him yesterday but we got talk- 
ing about something else and I forgot. 

If that is the situation, perhaps a light like 
that should be controlled from the inside so 
that there could be no suggestion of an in- 
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mate being deprived of privacy or sleep be- 
cause of a bright light shining on him. It 
looked to me to be the type of light that 
could become very bright if the switch were 
turned up. 


I must also say that by comparison the 
Bowmanville institution certainly did’ seem 
like a palace compared to the Don Jail. I 
know you are familiar with the problems of 
the Don Jail, but we are still living with it 
and these problems still exist. 

As well, you are probably familiar with the 
coroners verdict of February, 1976. I am 
just wondering if any of the recommenda- 
tions that have been suggested in that coro- 
ners verdict have been instituted at this 
time. I refer you to the verdict. It is an in- 
vestigation into the decease of a Dennis 
Michael Hunt, who died on Jan. 16, 1976, at 
the Queen St. Mental Health Centre by 
asphyxiation by strangulation, and it was 


self-inflicted. 


One of the recommendations made in here 
is that the hooks presently being used in the 
bathroom facilities at Queen St. be removed. 
I am wondering if that has been done. I 
know that that is probably not under your 
ministry but this is directed to you as well. 
I am wondering if there is any co-operation 
between the ministries in employing the sug- 
gestions and recommendations that were 
made. 


They also suggested that the bathroom and 
washroom facilities be closely supervised. I 
am wondering if that recommendation has 
been followed. They again indicate that 
when an inmate is transferred to the Don 
Jail psychiatric wing a preliminary assess- 
ment be made by a qualified psychiatrist. I 
am wondering if the psychiatrist or the medi- 
cal people on staff at the Don Jail are quali- 
fied as medical doctors in psychiatry. 


The defence bar in Toronto is particularly 
concerned about this area and the reliability 
of the assessments that are made at that insti- 
tution. Yet we are going to have to reply on 
them more and more because Legal Aid is 
cutting out psychiatric assessments and the 
cost of psychiatric assessments both on a pri- 
vate basis and from the Clarke ‘Institute. With 
the tightening up of the bail laws, there are 
going to be more second offenders and _ third 
offenders being held in the Don Jail and 
iad unable to attend private psychiatrists or 
psychiatrists at the Clarke Institute. If the 
emphasis is going to be on psychiatry and 
psychiatric assessment at the Don, it seems to 
me that provision should be made to upgrade 
that same psychiatric assessment and facility. 


[3:30] 
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This report again deals with psychiatric 
assessment and hey recommend that it be 
made within a stated maximum period of 
time in order to eliminate the necessity of 
further remands. I know from personal ex- 
perience it was difficult to get psychiatric 
assessments done at the Don Jail akon the 
accused appearing in the court at least three 
times before one was available. That is per- 
haps because of understaffing but, again, as 
the caseload grows there is going to be 
a greater demand and there are going to be 
people going to the court, and through trials, 
without the benefit of psychiatric assessment 
because the court is putting pressure on for 
early trials. So we have one ministry working 
against the other in this respect and people 
will be deprived of their rights if no cogni- 
zance is made of these recommendations. 


The recommendations of this coroner’s jury 
go on and it indicates that the establishment 
of an assessment centre is urgently required 
for forensic patients only. This ee applies 
with respect to those who are facing trial in 
the court; pre-trial assessments not post-trial 
assessments, and not post-trial psychiatric 
treatment. We need it pre-trial as well. Al- 
though this recommendation doesn’t direct it- 
self in that light, I am asking the ministry to 
take into account that when a person is being 
held for trial in the Don Jail, that immediate 
attention be paid to psychiatric assessment, 
particularly when it is requested by either 
the defence, the Crown or the judge himself. 

Those are the coroner’s jury recommenda- 
tions to which I wanted to refer and I refer 
to this coroner’s jury, not because it is bind- 
ing on your ministry, but because the recom- 
mendations in my mind seem to be applicable 
to your ministry and particularly in light of 
the situation that is developing as I have indi- 
cated—Legal Aid cutting down on making 
psychiatric facilities available, and bail laws 
being tightened. 

We also discussed the other day community 
projects as alternatives to rehabilitative pro- 
grammes. I am wondering if the ministry is 
aware of the Criminal Lawyers Association in 
Toronto and its co-operation with the John 
Howard Society with respect to a new pro- 
posal. This new proposal is based on a com- 
munity service programme as developed in 
England in 1973, and it still remains in opera- 
tion in England. 

The Criminal Lawyers Association in To- 
ronto, in co-operation with the John Howard 
Society, has come up with a recommendation 
—and I am not sure how much the ministry is 
aware of this or how much it is prepared to 
assist, but the idea of this pilot project is to 
assist certain offenders in certain categories of 
serious crime. These offenders would ordina- 
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rily go to jail as a result of their criminal 
activities. Under this pilot project, the John 
Howard. Society would be in a position to 
take control for guidance of this particular 
offender and have him placed in a voluntary 
programme of service in the community. 


The John Howard Society is prepared to 
find work and to provide the supervision. The 
Criminal Lawyers Association has also indi- 
cated that for this pilot project, six defence 
lawyers would be initially responsible for the 
co-operation with the John Howard Society 
and they would co-operate with that society 
in speaking to the judges who would be asked 
to place a person in this type of a programme. 


The programme will be designed to assist 
first-time offenders who would be convicted 
of non-violent crimes and non-drug-related 
offences. The type of offence which could be 
considered eligibile for this type of project 
could be any type of white-collar crime; theft 
or possession of goods over $200; dangerous 
driving; criminal negligence and such other 
offences as might be committed by normally 
law-abiding citizens who have good roots in 
the community. 


There are many of that type of individual 
appearing before our courts daily. They come 
from good families but they have become in- 
volved in this type of an offence. Ordinarily, 
because of a position of trust, because of a 
fiduciary relationship between employer and 
employee, the courts are prone to give these 
offenders at least short terms of incarceration, 
if not long terms of incarceration, depending 
on the seriousness of the offence. 


With respect to this pilot project, it seems 
to me to be a good alternative to some of the 
projects offered by the ministry. I know the 
minister has indicated that he would like to 
see alternative rehabilitative programmes ini- 
tiated in the community. This is one instance 
in which something concrete is being pro- 
posed by those of us who ordinarily have not 
followed our clients beyond the courtroom 
doors. Now, we realize our responsibility and 
are willing to accept it and co-operate with 
the John Howard Society. 


I know the John Howard Society is going 
to be discussed later on but since we’re on 
this vote, 1402, care, treatment and training 
of adult offenders, 'm wondering how much 
weight and how much credibility the ministry 
would lend to such a pilot project being 
offered by the criminal lawyers of Toronto in 
conjunction with the John Howard Society? 


My other remarks I will make as we get 
along to the other points in the estimates but 
those are basically the points I wanted to 
make at this point on this vote. 
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- ‘Mr. Chairman: Does the minister wish to 
reply to that? ee 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Stong has raised a number of points. I know 
he experienced the same feelings that I had 
on the first occasion I visited the Don Jail. 
My first official visit which was last October 
was an overwhelming and shattering experi- 
ence, not so much, I found, because of the 
antiquity of the building but by the sheer 
overcrowding, Undoubtedly, there will be no 
real relief until amendments to the Sum- 
mary Convictions Act are introduced and 
passed and/or the two new detention centres 
for Metropolitan Toronto are operational. 


I would like to go quickly through some of 
the points you raised. I would ask Mr. Hughes 
to elaborate further on them. There’s been an 
improvement, I think, in the psychiatric serv- 
ices at the Don Jail. The bed capacity of the 
psychiatric unit has increased from 10 to 36. 
Three full time psychiatric nurses were added 
to the staff and a team approach has been set 
up with a psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist 
and a full-time psychiatric social worker, The 
latter is presently being selected. We're 
anxious to improve the psychiatric component 
of the service through extending the service 
contract we have with the Clarke Institute of 
Psychiatry. We've been engaged in discussions 
with the Clarke Institute’s senior staff to that 
end. 


In conjunction with that, there is also the 
matter of a deputy and others from this min- 
istry on a committee working on the proposed 
forensic court clinic which is also ‘direly 
needed. 


I agree on the matter of the cages, I think 
that’s basically a corridor. It’s a very secure 
facility but it was built in an age when there 
was the bars and cage concept of detention. 
There will be much different emphasis placed 
in the two new detention centres, where I 


understand there will not be the bar ‘contain- | 


ment idea. 

On the immigrants: This is a degree of 
detention that seems very, very severe. People 
are picked up, I suppose by immigration offi- 
cers and the RCMP. They are in there on a 
regular basis. Now, with the new, tighter 
immigration procedures, there are a good 
number of these people. We, quite frankly, 
have all we can do to cope with the over- 
crowded facilities without these people. Per- 
haps this is an area that should be worked out 
with the federal government. We should have 
a facility or a correctional resources centre of 
some sort where these people could be 
housed. Similar overcrowding exists at Bramp- 
ton as well from the International Airport. 
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I have no figures on colour. We do not 
keep a record of :people by colour in the Don. 
It is not an aspect I have noticed. The thing 
that appals me is that the vast. majority of 
the inmates are Canadian-born. It really riles 
me sometimes to see so many people appre- 
ciating the country in which they are a 
citizen. 

In solitary confinement, they do wear this 
clothing. Not all people in solitary wear it. 
It is for those who are considered, perhaps, a 
risk. I agree it is basically a canvas bag-type 
nightgown, so they can’t shred it or rip it 
apart. 

I might say, though, that inmate in particu- 
lar, who had been in there many months 
when [| last visited that area, was in on his 
own request for protective custody. 'He waited 
almost a year and refused even to set foot as 
much as.a step outside of his cell. That was a 
pathetic situation. 


The light switches on basic premises are on 
the outside so that when they are checked on 
a regular basis they can turn the light on to 
see if they are all right. 

Regarding the coroners’ inquest, that does 
concern the Ministry of Health. Our hooks 
do collapse if somebody tries to hang himself 
on them. Showering and washing areas are 
closely supervised. 

I endorse the concept to which you refer— 
that of the Criminal Lawyers Association. 
When Mr. McMurtry brings forth his amend- 
ments to the Summary Convictions Act, we 
are ready to go with programmes in that 
direction. Such programmes, of course, are 
now a part of the scene in Saskatchewan and 
I think they have a very positive and re- 
habilitative role rather than just straight 
punishment for certain classifications of 
crime. It would relieve the overcrowding. 


I don’t know whether it is the adult or 
juvenile division, but there is a small pilot 
project under way in my home community 
in one of the orthopaedic wards of the hos- 
pitals where young people are assigned or 
sentenced, if that is what you call it. They 
do therapeutic and other work on that ward 
with the orthopaedic patients. Whether it is 
in the field of social services or conservation 
or whatever, I think it is a better form of 
punishment. It is constructive. There are 
some young people in the Don, for example, 
who could not pay small fines for accumula- 
tions of tickets for which they can’t pay. 


I would like now to ask Mr. Hughes— 
Mr. Stong: May I just interrupt— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: We're prepared also to 
provide probation staff for the John Howard 
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Society if and when this change comes about. 
We are prepared to work with them.” 


Mr. Stong: Are you aware of this. pilot 
project that these two bodies are proposing? 


Hon, J. R. Smith: Not personally aware, 
but the ministry is. @ 


Mr. Stong: And do you anticipate any 
funding or any co-operation? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: As I say, we have said 
we will provide the probation staff so the 
programme can operate. 


[3:45] 


Mr. Stong: All right, With respect to these 
cages, you know when I went through that 
institution, we were in a hall and we looked 
past the bar and these people were in cages 


behind the bars. 
Hon. J. R. Smith: It’s called a corridor. 


Mr. Stong: Right. Why can’t something be 
done immediately to get those men away 
from that roof? There must be other facilities 
where you can replace them immediately, 
take them to; somewhere in Ontario. It must 
be almost like hell up there in the summer- 
time. 


Another thing; in another section of that 
fourth floor, where the men weren’t in cages, 
we walked along this corridor and we .came 
to the cell bars. They would crowd over to 
the bars in a crowd looking at us. They 
seemed so docile; now I don’t know if -they 
were or not, but they seemed docile and in- 
quisitive. It is not like down on the other 
floors where those who are charged with of- 
fences are being detained. These men up on 
the fourth floor seemed apparently to be 
docile, and it occurred to me that they ought 
not to be on the fourth floor, they should be 
somewhere else. I am just wondering if there 
are no facilities that could be used to house 
these people immediately. 

Also, the immigration is a problem that I 
think should be dealt with immediately. 
Those people are not criminals, and they are 
being detained with criminals or with those 
charged with criminal offences. Maybe there 
should be something done immediately to 
house them in a different place. I am sure 
that could be looked at immediately. 


Mr. Hughes: To add to what the minister 
has said. Regarding bail, of course, I am 
sure you as a criminal lawyer are aware we 
have no jurisdiction over bail. 


Mr. Stong: Right. 
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Mr. Hughes: Of course, bail has tightened 
up. The police are opposing bail more and 
more, which again throws an additional load 
on the system which is already overburdened. 
There isn’t much we can do in that area until 
the courts or the system itself changes in one 
way or another. 


Mr. Stong: If I may just interject; I think 
that’s why the Don Jail will never be torn 
down, because of the bail system. 


Mr. Hughes: Well, the old wing will be 
torn down. 


Mr. Stong: It will never be replaced, it will 
always be used. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I think the historical 
society, and there are several organizations, 
interested in preserving the original section 
of the Don jail for various reasons. 


Mr. Stong: But I think it will probably 
always be functional. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: There are sections of it 
that are still in good condition and serve a 
useful purpose. 


Mr. Stong: Yes, the new part is okay, but 
that old part is— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Well if the incarcerations 
keep rising, Mr. Stong. I have said this al- 
ready to my staff, that when these two new 
centres open, the way things are going unless 
there is a dramatic change in the Summary 
Convictions Act, or fewer convictions, I don’t 
think the new places are going to—there is 
still going to be a full house at the Don. 


Mr. Stong: That’s right. I think that’s my 
point. I have had two clients over the last 
year who have checked in on Friday night at 
the Don Jail to serve intermittent sentences 
and been let go because it is too crowded to 
keep them there. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Now they go to Mimico. 


Mr. Stong: Well, they were let go home, 
but maybe they have changed that now. 


Mrs. Campbell: Those were deserting hus- 
bands; they are always let go. 


Mr. Stong: I didn’t mean to interrupt Mr. 
Hughes. 


Mr. Hughes: To add to what the minister 
said about the present Toronto jail, as you 
know there are two centres that will’ be 
opened within a few months. We already 
have plans for the demolition of the old wing, 
they have been completed. We have plans for 


another centre on the grounds of Mimico, 
another Toronto detention centre which will 
be called Toronto Detention Centre South; 
and we are planning for yet another one. This 
is a six-year programme. We are predicting 
the needs of 1,200 inmates over the next six 
years. That is our active planning. 

To go back to the original points that you 
raised. One, the Asiatic toilets that you object 
to—and which I think everyone objects to, 1 


do too—however, there are people who are dis- 


turbed, who will stuff any item of clothing 
down a toilet that is in the cell and flush it 
and keep flooding the premises; that has been 
our experience with the toilet that is in the 
cell itself. We haven’t found a way of over- 
coming this type of conduct yet. 

Protective clothing, again, is only issued to 
people with suicidal tendencies. It’s a tough 
linen that is very hard to tear, although many 
inmates have been known to tear it. You 
could try yourself and you couldn’t possibly 
tear it. However, it is found to be necessary 
to protect the person himself; nobodly gets it 
but the person who has strong and severe 
suicidal tendencies. 

Regarding your pilot project, we were made 
aware of that just about a week ago by the 
director of probation. It is quite a modest 
programme to start with. They have offered 
to take two persons per month. It shows what 
initiative can do in this area and it certainly 
could be enlarged on. I think it is a very good 
project and I can assure you of our ministry’s 
co-operation. 


Mr. Stong: I appreciate that, and so will 
the lawyers in Toronto, I know. 

I was at Bowmanville, as I indicated yester- 
day, and out there, in their segregation cells, 
they have regular toilets without seats. We 
discussed this and I didn’t hear any complaint 
about things being stuffed down the toilets. 
What we did hear complaints about was the 
fact that the toilet seats would be torn off, 
and that is why they were without toilet seats. 
When I was in the Don Jail there were three 
men in segregation cells and there were three 
women in segregation cells. They all had on 
these canvas bags and there wasn’t a word 
mentioned of suicidal tendencies at that time. 


Mr. Hughes: That would be the only rea- 
son they would be in that garb. They didn’t 
do it for any other reason. 


Mr. Stong: It just seems odd there would 
be six all of a sudden with suicidal tendencies. 
It just seemed strange. 


Mr. Hughes: Not necessarily suicidal, a lot 
of people damage themselves. They slash 
wrists or anything they can do. They will 
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damage themselves in any shape or form if 
they can. 


Mr. Thompson: May I just add a comment 
on the forensic court clinic, having been 
chairman of the interministry group which 
has been looking at that for the last several 
months. It might be worth adding a comment 
or two, because I think it’s closer to fruition 
than you may be aware. The money for that 
is in the budget of the Ministry of the Attor- 
ney General as you will discover when you 
get to their estimates. We had hoped, in the 
last fiscal year, to get the project started. I 
suppose a large proportion of the concern 
came out of our own ministry, in just the 
same way as you have described it. I think 
about 500 people a year at that point were 
being referred over to Toronto jail, certainly 
to the wrong environment for a psychiatric 
assessment. It was our effort to have a facil- 
ity created within the court setting which 
would be able to see and deal with this right 
on the spot. 


In the case of about 80 per cent of the 
people, we found through some of our com- 
mittee members going to US settings where 
these things have been in operation in at 
least two or three places for some years, the 
psychiatric people are able to see and deci‘: 
on the spot. They go back into the courtroom 
and they do not, therefore, have to be housed 
in any bed space for any length of time. 
They can be moved right oni through the sys- 
tem or referred into a psychiatric hospital it 
that is their need. 


The delay in starting the project at the 
moment is that the other 20 per cent need a 
referral to a small in-patient unit, certainly 
not in Toronto jail, where they can be seen 
psychiatrically for a longer period. This is 
where the staff haven’t been able to make up 
their minds in short order about the person. 
We've been seeking a place for that 25-bed 


unit. 


There is more bed space available now 
than there was a short time ago in Toronto, 
and as soon as that space can be found the 
operation can begin. We have proposed to 
contract out the service and this ministry will 
get out of the business. It will be contracted 
for, I expect, by the Ministry of Health 
funded by the Ministry of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, An agency, for example, like the Clarke 
Institute, could take it on and run it in con- 
junction with its own forensic clinic, not in 
that clinic but in association with the same 
staff. Psychiatric people who are trained 
forensically in all of the disciplines are hard 
to find. We certainly do not need to try to 


build a separate group of them in this city, 
I think. : 

At the same time, we want to have it very 
closely related to a university setting, Ob- 
viously, here it would be through U of T 
and the medical school’s psychiatric training 
aspect of it. We think, as a committee, that 
the model will suit itself to be transplanted, 
if it grows and develops here, to other cen- 
tres where there is a university teaching 
facility in forensic psychiatry and the other 
related disciplines. It would divert a great 
many people who are now referred to correc- 
tional bed space to receive a_ psychiatri: 
assessment. We are certainly very much of 
the opinion that shouldn’t happen. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I will say two things. 
I know Ms. Sandeman and some of the other 
members might want to discuss the Don. You 
are limited in what you really can do to im- 
prove the actual physical plant there. There 
have been some minor changes in the past 
few months. In the visiting area the over- 
crowding was chronic. The superintendent 
had some imagination in utilizing space 
through the day for visiting. It is partially 
used to house inmates during the evenings, 
and it’s quite ingenious, the idea—I don’t 
know if you saw the new visiting area? 

Gerrard House has been opened in the 
superintendent's house in front of the Don. 
It is a help. I believe it is currently well under 
way. The kitchen has been tendered and! it’s 
waiting for installations to improve some of 
the kitchen facilities and provide warming 
facilities in the dome area, because to get the 
meals up to those corridors is an astronomical 
feat every meal hour. It has to be carried 
up on trays by the inmates and this whole 
thing is really putting a real stress on every- 
thing. 


Mr. Stong: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
share briefly the experience I had yesterday. 
Our visit to Bowmanville arose out of that 
article we questioned — the question was 
raised in the House last week. We were en- 
lightened to the fact that the author of that 
article had not worked at Bowmanville for 
about nine years and, as well, he was a psy- 
chiatric patient somewhere in this vicinity. 
We did have opportunity to meet the super- 
intendent. I believe he is a doctor—I am not 
sure if it is doctor or not, Art Handelsman. 
He took us on a tour and I must say he is a 
super salesman. It put me in mind of one of 
the brochures that you had— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: He’s a psychologist. 
Mr. Stong: Psychologist, right. I guess it is 
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Mr. then. It’s Art anyway; I call him Art. He 
is very enthusiastic and it was good to see a 
man like that in charge of that institution. It 
did put me in mind of one of the things we 
were discussing last week which arose out of 
the brochures—he almost described it as a 
private school for people and they would be 
clamouring at the doors to get in there. 
That’s how enthusiastic he was. I must admit 
the ministry has chosen a good man to meet 
the public and present that place to the 
public. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: On my visit there, I 
spent most of my time with the students 
rather than the superintendents and you sure 
get the feed-back pretty quickly from the 
students or inmates in institutions, if any- 
thing is wrong. I was satisfied, too. 


[4:00] 


Ms. Sandeman: I would like to move on 
briefly to a consideration of some of the other 
adult institutions before we leave this vote. 
We have given a lot of attention, I think all 
of us who have spoken, to the problems the 
inmates may have or perceive themselves to 
have in these institutions. I would like to take 
a short time to consider some of the things 
that are happening to the staff in some of 
the adult institutions. 


It is a little difficult to know where to 
start. Maybe one of the most obvious prob- 
lems, and the minister has touched on it 
himself, is the problem of understaffing, the 
problem of the high levels of casual employ- 
ees in. the ministry. 


It worries me, for instance, that at Birch 
Correctional Centre in March of this year it 
seems there were enough casual employees 
covering shifts to accommodate an_ addi- 
tional 10 full-time offices. Although I recog- 
nize:that you need some people on call who 
may just cover the odd overtime shift, it 
would seem to me very important that where- 
ever possible the staff are full-time people 
who have the opportunity to go into staff 
training programmes and that they are full- 
time people whose interest is in the job. 


It would: be interesting to do some kind 
of analysis of it. I suspect that many of the 
part-time, casual staff are looking on the cor- 
rectional jobs as a second job; that they are 
in fact moonlighting and it’s a way of earning 
extra money; that their interest really is in 
the first job and that their interest is not in 
the inmates and the institution in which they 
are working. 


I heard, and I wonder if this was just 
rumour or something more than rumour, that 


there was an inmate at Birch this spring who 
had a fractured skull. The staff there felt 
there really wasn’t enough staff coverage to 
prevent accidents of that kind. The staff com- 
plained that they are running short-shifted, 
that there are far too many casual and part- 
time staff who don’t have the interests of the 
inmates and the interests of the institution at 
heart and that the full-time, complement 
people are continually frustrated by the feel- 
ing they can’t do their job efficiently because 
there are not enough of them. I think one 
could duplicate their experience at many of 
the institutions across the province. 


I’ve temporarily mislaid the figures the 
minister gave me of part-time and casual 
starting levels, but it does seem to be a very 
high proportion of the total of people who 
are not full-time complement. [ think in a 
job that’s as difficult and as demanding as 
this, it’s very important you do have people 
whose primary interest is in the job they are 
doing. 

I’d like to ask some questions about Maple- 
hurst. The little brochure the ministry puts 
out tells us that Maplehurst, “aims to teach 
life skills by attempting to duplicate the 
working environment.” I wonder if the min- 
ister could tell me which industries have 
located at Maplehurst and how successful he 


feels, in this short time, the programmes are 


being. I understand that when the inmates 
first moved into Maplehurst there were, in 
fact, no industries located there. 


It certainly seems to be the impression of 
people viewing Maplehurst from the outside 
that what’s happening there is that it’s taking 
the overcrowding from the other institutions. 
It’s in some sense dealing with the problems 
that Mr. Stong was bringing up and that the 
minister answered about the enormous pres- 
sure on adult male cell space and that Maple- 
hurst, conveniently opened up in July of 
1975, provides space and takes the pressure 
off a little bit. I wonder, really, if this is 
ending up as another holding centre or if 
there really is a thrust to get these industrial 

programmes going. 


Another area which does concern me in the 
adult institutions for both male and female 
is what’s happening to the education pro- 
grammes in the institutions. When you read 
the ministry’s ‘brochure the first programme 
that’s described for the correctional centres, 
for the adult training centres, is always the 
educational programme. In fact, when you 
talk about an adult training centre, I notice 
that you don’t speak of inmates; you speak 
of students. The stress is on the educational 
component. But it certainly seems that once 
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again there’s a gap between intention and 
what actually happens. 


The teachers in the correctional system are 
constantly frustrated, partly by the set-up 
under which they have to work, They are 
never quite sure if they are servants of the 
Ministry of Education or servants of the 
Ministry of Correctional Services. Although 
the correctional centres, and the ATCs par- 
ticularly, seem to be structured around educa- 
tional programmes, the teachers themselves 
very often get the feeling that as far as 
assigning the dollars within the institution 
goes, their programmes do not have the first 
priority. They feel that in some sense the 
educational programmes are window-dressing. 
The ministry can say to the public: “We are 
providing courses in trades training, electrical, 
welding, carpentry, small motors, trowel 
trades and cooking’—that’s at the Thunder 
Bay Adult Training Centre—but when you 
come down to it the education budgets have 
a very low priority. In some: institutions—I 
know not in all—but in some, the education 
budgets have to be negotiated with the 
superintendent; the principal of the school 
or the head person in the educational depart- 
ment in the institution really has to fight for 
every dollar he needs for his educational pro- 
gramme. He has to compete with the social 
work programmes, with money for equipment, 
with whatever else may be going on within 
the institution. 

It seems to me that is a real problem. If 
it depends on the inclination and the interest 
of the superintendent, you may not get 
enough support for the educational pro- 
gramme. 


I wonder if it is too difficult to make a 
per capita payment per student as the school 
boards do, or a per capita support per student 
as the school boards do. You are talking of 
the inmates as students in the adult training 
students, why not treat them as students and 
make sure that the educational part of the 
programme gets the support it should have? 

Anothen thing that occurs to me is that 
in some sense we are duplicating our efforts 
for inmates for whom we provide educational 
facilities. Many inmates on discharge from 
the institutions are slotted into Manpower 
retraining programmes. They are the same 
inmates who have been slotted into education 
programmes within the institution. 


It seems to me it would make a lot of 
sense, if you really feel that educational pro- 
grammes are a help in the rehabilitative 
process, that there should be more integra- 
tion between what is available on the out- 
side and what’s available on the inside. If a 


person who is convicted meets. the eligibility 
requirements for Manpower retraining, that 
is the programme that should be started 
inside the institution and then he or she can 
pick it up at whatever point he or she happens 
to be on discharge date. 

Otherwise, I think the taxpayers are paying 
twice. We pay for whatever programme 
they have inside the institution and then 
we start all over again with a Manpower 
retraining programme when they come out; 
and that seems to me a waste of time, effort 
anid money. Maybe that’s too difficult to get 
going, but I shouldn’t think it would be 
beyond the wit of the administrators to 
figure that out, if one could convince people 
in Manpower retraining programmes that 
they would take a student partway through 
a course, and in fact they will do that at the 
moment. If it is proved to them that a cer- 
tain student has more qualifications than are 
needed to start in week one in a Manpower 
retraining course, I know that they will start 
them in the second or third month of the 
programme. That could very easily apply 
to an inmate, coming out of an institution 
after four or six months, who had had part 
of a course. He could pick up the rest of 
it and the duplication would be removed. 


To get back, briefly, to the problems that 
teachers have; part of their problem is they 
neither feel that they are directly under 
education or directly under corrections, and 
they are not quite sure where their directions 
are coming from, Perhaps the minister would 
like to comment on that. Whenever I speak 
to teachers from the corrections system they 
really feel the need of some kind of direction, 
some person they can go to with their par- 
ticular educational problems. I understand 
you now have an educational review com- 
mittee set up which perhaps will go part 
way to meeting those problems which the 
teachers have perceived. 


‘There still seem to be some worries on 
the teachers’ part about the educational re- 
view committee, although I agree that it’s 
the first good step toward helping the 
teachers to understand their positions and 
the goals of correctional teachers. It does 
seem to be a problem that the committee 
membership doesn’t include any teachers at 
all from the ministry adult programmes: or 
training schools, so that it is very hard for 
teachers to have direct input to this educa- 
tional review committee. People on the com- 
mittee ‘are terrific people, but I think the 
committee would be improved if we could 
just see one name—two names, let’s not make 
it just a token—a couple of names of teachers 
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who actually teach in the programme which 
this committee was set up to review. 

II see from the way this committee is going 
to operate that the teachers themselves won't 
have very much input and they won't receive, 
as far as I can see, the reports of the com- 
mittee. It will filter down to the people most 
concerned in a rather tenuous way. 

The teachers support this kind of review. 
I know they have been asking for it for a 
long time and they are fully in support of the 
review. But they feel it doesn’t really meet 
their requests for a totally identified, indi- 
vidual education director who they know is 
their boss; or some co-ordinator of education 
programming, whatever you want to call 
him or her. 


A committee doesn’t quite do that for them. 
A committee is a help but it still doesn’t give 
them the feeling that if there is a problem, 
or something they want to talk over, there is 
somebody: there who is finally responsible. 


I wonder if the minister could give some 
thought to including some teachers on that 
educational review committee. It does seem 
to me always a mistake not to put the people 
who have the first-hand knowledge of what 
you are reviewing on the committee. I know 
there is a principal from St. John’s but there 
are no line teachers. 


Maybe I should stop there because I have 
asked several questions and I would like some 
comments on some of those things. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I would 
agree that the over-use of casuals is bad in 
principle and in practice. The member for 
Peterborough mentions the situation in Birch, 
where this has certainly been the case. A 
number of the positions, though, were being 
kept open for staff from Cambridge, from the 
training school, who will be transferred from 
Cambridge to Birch when it is finally closed. 


There are also number of students who 
work in place like Birch as casuals. I was 
there a few weeks ago to present two Royal 
Humane Association life saving awards — 
bravery awards—to two of the staff who were 
so recognized in that organization. One was 
a long-time correctional officer; the other was 
a casual, a young man who had just graduated 
from McMaster University and initially hoped 
to go into correctional work but is relocating 
in British Columbia. Now some of. these 
people are of extremely high calibre, such as 
this chap, and make a very positive and good 
contribution. Of course, Birch is also a min- 
imum security facility. 


[4:15] 


Maplehurst is an. exciting new complex. I 
have a great deal of sympathy for the super- 
intendent and the staff. It quickly came up to 
its capacity because, as you say, of an over- 
crowded system. The industrial programme 
there is a new venture. A similar place with 
outside industry involved is the Guelph Cor- 
rectional Centre which is now tied in with 
operations of DeJong Group. 


At -Maplehurst, one programme that is 
operating well is the catering service—Parnell 
Foods—and that is expanding. We-have our 
own ministry woodworking programme there; 
but there are also many working for the 
Halton and region Conservation Authority, 
that’s been a big programme all winter at 
Maplehurst and it’s gone very well. 


We have been really disappointed though 
on one industrial firm that had the intention 
of assembling bicycles or wheelchairs at Ma- 
plehurst. Negotiations went right up to the 
end with them, but they’ve been unable, ap- 
parently, to fill their orders for the quota of 
bicycles necessary to begin production at 
Maplehurst. We advised them we can wait no 
longer and that we are advertising for in-plant 
industry to fill the space that’s there; that’s 
very disappointing. { 

I might say on the educational programmes 
that while you talk of them as window- 
dressing, they are not. In fact if they were 
it would be very expensive window-dressing. 


Id like first of all to ask Mr. Pahapill, 
who’s director of that branch, the industrial 
branch, to discuss the Maplehurst programme; 
and I’ll come back to Mr. Mackey on the 
educational aspects. 


Mr. Pahapill: Mr. Chairman, my name is 
John Pahapill, for the record. As the minister 
already mentioned, the Maplehurst industry 
did not get under way as quickly as we had 
hoped. However, we do have at the moment 
three working industries at Maplehurst. One 
is the furniture shop; the Parnell Food Serv- 
ices vending, which the minister mentioned; 
and our own laundry services. 


The food services industry is the first of 
an innovative approach to correctional reha- 
bilitation through a privately-managed, in- 
stitutional service industry, which has not 
been done before. It is managed by an out- 
side firm, Parnell Foods, who, besides pro- 
viding food services to the whole complex, 
employs and trains approximately .20 to 25 
inmates in the culinary skills. The course 
which they follow is on-the-job training and 
apprenticeship which prepares inmates for, 
and provides them with, full credits towards 
further apprenticeship in the industty or in 
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food technology courses offered by the com- 
munity colleges. 


As of April 27, there were 23 inmates 
involved in this programme. Ten were in the 
on-the-job, pre-employment assessment train- 
ing, eleven in paid on-the-job employment 
training and two in formal apprenticeship pro- 
gramme, From its inception in October, 1975, 
inmates in this training at Maplehurst have 
earned $12,265, including cash, unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions, CPP contribu- 
tions and OHIP premiums. 

The furniture shop and the laundry are 
ministry-managed shops which provide em- 
ployment to approximately 40 inmates, 20 
in each. In the furniture shop we manufac- 
ture dormitory beds, bedside tables, office 
tables and other miscellaneous institutional 
furniture. 


The inventory and cost control systems 
which we recently implemented at Maple- 
hurst reflect this ministry’s efforts to bring 
correctional centre industry support system 
to a par with those practiced on the outside. 
Promotional material on each of the products 
manufactured is continuously prepared for 
distribution to eligible purchasers and we 
now have a marketing person who actively 
promotes these products in various approved 
markets, which hopefully will soon provide 
us with additional opportunities to employ 
more inmates. 


For the fourth industry, which is the main 
one that we had hoped to establish some time 
ago, we ahve set aside 20,000 sq ft of prime 
industrial space. As the minister mentioned, 
we were unsuccessful in locating a suitable 
firm. 

As the minister also mentioned, we have 
recently advertised in a somewhat more out- 
going way to invite interested industrial 
firms to join us at Maplehurst. As of this 
morning, 29 interested firms had picked up 
the information which we have provided and 
the proposals close on June 1. Judging from 
the response that we now have, I believe we 
will have a viable, outside-managed, real-life 
industrial operation at Maplehurst by Labour 
Day, or perhaps even sooner. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the summary 
I have on Maplehurst. 

Ms. Sandeman: Thank you. Could I ask 
the minister, then, if he could report to us 
around Labour Day on whether you actually 
have been able to achieve that goal? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, I will. 


Ms. Sandeman: Maybe I'll ask you a ques- 
tion on Labour Day. Ill write myself a note. 
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Mr. Grossman: We won't be here. 


Mr. Chairman: Anyone else want to speak 
to this vote? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I guess Mr. Mackey 
wants to reply to a couple of points about 
education. 


Mr. Moffatt: I have an additional question 
about education. Maybe I could make my 
comment first, and he could incorporate his 
answer to me in his response. 

It has ‘been drawn to my attention, with 
regard to the educational programmes in the 
institutions, that the supervision of the in- 
structors—and II ‘hate to use the word inspec- 
tion, but I guess inspection is appropriate— 
is under question from time to time by both 
the people involved in the instruction and 
by the inmates and various other people. 
I'd like to have a few comments, if I could, 
on what sort of instructional inspections are 
carried out; by whom are these carried out; 
and what are the results of the inspections— 
what happens and so on? 


Mr. Mackey: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I 
answer the last question first. We are and 
have been for over 12 years now inspected, 
if that’s the proper word, by the Ministry of 
Education. We have a very close relationship 
with them. One of their senior officials liaises 
with myself, as advisor in education for the 
ministry, and with the assistant advisor, Mr. 
Tilden, who is associated with me. 

That liaison ‘with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion provides a range of school inspectors 
and supervisory officers, fully qualified in- 
spectors from the Ministry of Education. 
There are two who do the training schools 
and two who do the adult institutions. One 
in particular does most of the adult institu- 
tions. 


They'll spend two or three days there, 
write reports and submit them to the minis- 
try and the deputy minister. These reports 
are usually used as the basis for discussion 
on visits we would have to a school. I 
know in the case of the training schools, 
direction was given to the principals and the 
superintendents of the institutions to respond 
to the reports that were written. They are 
certainly discussed as a vehicle for change in 
the system. 


Mr. Moffatt: Who makes the final decision 
as to the competence or incompetence of a 
given person working in one of your institu- 
tions? The person from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the superintendent of the institution, 
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or in the case of the juvenile institutions, the 
principal? | 

Mr. Mackey: I think the principle behind 
all of our supervision is one which I think 
would stand up in the community too, and 
that is that the principal of the school has 
authority, and many of our teachers are cer- 
tified school principals. The responsibility 
has to rest with that particular person. Now 
there is outside adjudication, of course, but 
ultimately the quality of instruction is in the 
hands of the school principal, so they would 
make the ultimate decision, They put in ex- 
tensive annual assessments on all aspects of 
the teaching abilities of the individual teach- 
ers. 

The school inspector does provide com- 
ments on permanent certification. A begin- 
ning teacher, within five years, has to be in- 
spected. The inspector has to sit in the class- 
room and observe for some considerable 
period of time the quality of instruction. 
That is done by the Ministry of Education 
because it requires a qualified supervisory 
officer from the ministry. 


Mr. Moffatt: So in essence no person is 
writing reports on teachers who does not 
have Ministry of Education certification. 


Mr. Mackey: Any evaluations that have 
come to me have come from the schgol prin- 
cipal. Basically, the teachers have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the writing and sign- 
ing of it, and have an opportunity to com- 
ment whether they like or dislike what has 
been said. 

We also, of course, in an institution, have 
to consider the superintendent. In some 
cases, it isn’t the superintendent to whom 
the principal reports. There may be a deputy 
who is responsible for treatment in the insti- 
tution, so there has to be some liaison be- 
tween the principal and that particular per- 
son. So in nonprofessional matters, such as 
school attendance and things like that, the-c 
is an opportunity in this report that comes to 
me for some comment to be made by some- 
one other than a school person. 


Mr. Moffatt: But in questions of an aca- 
demic or vocational nature, the person who 
is doing the commenting is an education-side 
person all the time? 


Mr. Mackey: I think it would be difficult 
to say all the time, because some of these 
matters are discretionary. In principle I 
would agree with that, and as a matter ot 
fact I think this has been a subject of dis- 
cussion with the provincial school authorities. 
Perhaps Mr. Carter could comment on that. 
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I know that was one of the items that was, 
and still is, up for discussion. 


Mr. Moffatt: If I may, the reason I raised 
it is that a number of those people have 
written to me and said they did object to 
being inspected and having their teaching 
capabilities and academic work criticized 
by persons who had no educational back- 
ground. I just wanted! to get clear in my own 
mind whether that, in fact, was the case or 
not. 


Mr. Mackey: I think probably there is 
some exaggeration. I am aware of one or two 
incidents where there has been some dis- 
cussion, but I don’t consider it to be a 
major issue. The number of incidents, I am 
quite sure, is minor and they are being dealt 
with. If there is any difficulty with it, the 
principals are quite aware of that aspect and 
through the school authority we are working 
out a rationale for that. 


Mr. Chairman: If there are no further 
speakers on this vote, does this vote carry? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, there is. I think Ms. 
Sandeman raised a number of points with Mr. 


Mackey. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want to reply to 
those now? 


Mr. Mackey: Can I comment on the Edu- 
cational Review Committee, Mr. Chairman? 


You raised the question of teachers. Let 
me first of all comment on the size of the 
committee. It is eight and the people on the 
committee, I think, have excellent qualifica- 
tions in terms of education and also knowing 
the ministry. 

You are aware of Brother Philippe Faucher 
who is the superintendent at de Champlain. 
He has been a teacher for over 40 years and 
is a past president of the Ontario Teachers 
Federation. Dr. Beck is on the committee. 
He is a former assistant director of educa- 
tion, and as you are aware director of pro- 
bation after-care. We do have a school prin- 
cipal who has been around for many years, 
a former principal at Hillcrest, now at St. 


Johns. 


On the question of teachers, we have Mrs. 
Betty Field, who is the assistant to the ad- 
ministrator in that region. She was a teacher 
up until very recently at Pine Ridge School 
in Bowmanville. She wasn’t on the original 
committee, but two or three days after the 
original letter went out we appointed Eliza- 
beth King, who for many years was a teacher 
at Grandview School and is the vice-principa! 
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there. Elizabeth is still teaching. She is a 
classroom teacher as well as carrying out 
some administrative responsibilities. 


Ms. Sandeman: None of those people, ex- 
cept Miss King I guess, are in the classroom. 
It is very easy to get out of touch with what 
is going on if you are in an administrative 
office. How long will Miss King be at Grand 
view? 


Mr. Mackey: She has been seconded from 
Grandview to be on the task force pretty 
well full time. 


You would also be interested in the fact 
that it is the purpose of the committee to 
visit all training schools, As a matter of fact, 
as chairman of the committee I was in Cham- 
plain yesterday with four members of the 
committee and we spent three hours in the 
afternoon. We broke into two groups, two of 
us with half the teachers and two of us with 
the other half. They had an open forum to 
discuss anything and everything they wished. 
It was all tape-recorded and_ thoroughly 
documented. 


As a matter of fact you may be interested 
to learn that I did pass on to Mr. Garraway 
a questionnaire, which the committee worked 
on for many hours, some 28 pages in lenzth, 
looking at all aspects. The covering letter 
indicates that it’s to all teachers and princi- 
pals and we solicit their response. There’s 
open opportunity for them to talk on any 
issue they wish. 

[4:30] 


Ms. Sandeman: That sounds as if it should 
answer many of the complaints they've had 
about having no input and I congratulate the 
ministry on setting that up. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: [ll send you a copy. 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes, I'd like a copy of that. 
I want to congratulate the ministry for set- 
ting up that kind of liaison and communica- 
tion with the teachers. I presume you did it 
because you became aware of the alienation 
they were feeling and I’m glad that you've 
responded to that. 


Mr. Stong: May I have a copy of that docu- 
ment as well please? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Would you provide Mr. 
Stong with a copy of the questionnaire and 
the covering letter. 


Mr. MacKay: I have a copy of the ques- 
tionnaire, but not the covering letter; can I 
get a copy of the letter to you later? 


Mr. Stong: Yes, would you please. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 2 agreed to then. Can 
we move to item 3, Ontario board of parole? 
Anyone wish to make some comments on this 
item? 


Ms. Sandeman: Is there anyone from the 
ministry who is going to comment on that? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: ’m going to say no. Just 
say that Im not actively engaged with this 
particular branch. Mr. Thompson might say 
something. 


Mr. Thompson: I might just say that in the 
not too distant future we expect the federal 
peace and security legislation to be passed 
and a part of that on which one doesn't hear 
much is an amendment to the Federal Parole 
Act which would permit the handing over of 
paroling authority for inmates serving definite 
sentences or definite portions of their sentence 
within our institutions. At the moment, the 
situation is a very confusing one for inmates. 
They are processed by the national parole 
board on the definite portion of their sen- 
tence, and then they are all seen by the pro- 
vincial parole board for the indeterminate 
portion if they had one. It has long been our 
desire to have that rationalized, and for all 
people to be seen by one board within our 
authority. 


The federal legislation proposes to permit 
that. It really remains for that to be passed 
and then for us to discover how much fund- 
ing may be handed over from the federal gov- 
ernment as they are relieved of some of their 
functions and we take them on. It will in- 
crease the functions of our board greatly. We 
would hope that it would be a regionalized 


board. 


On numbers, I believe that they will run 
up from about 1,000 people a year to 6,000 
people a year. We would hope to have each 
of the individuals seen in person, which 
doesn’t happen now. The only people who are 
seen in person now are those who are dealt 
with by our own board of parole, the national 
board has not had time to do that. 


Mr. Stong: Based on the number of people 
who are serving indefinite sentences now, 
what greater expense is going to be imposed 
on this ministry as a result of this new legis- 
lation? 


Mr. Thompson: It would be quite a sub- 
stantial increase. We estimate a need for at 
least 14 additional board members, and of 
course the number of people under supervi- 
sion would depend on the rate of paroling of 
those new boards. One can hardly estimate 
what additional number of people may go out 
on parole, since they'll be seen in person an 
their candidacy for parole, I would think, 
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would be more carefully appraised than it 
ever can be on a piece of paper. 

My inclination would be to think they 
would parole more people than those who 
now apply to the national board and who, by 
comparison with most of the cases they 
process, are very short termers. They look at 
10 and 20-year people, and they probably 
think someone who is serving six months with 
us is hardly in for overnight, but in the view 
of the inmate it’s terribly important and often 
they're excellent candidates, I think, for 
supervision in the community. 


So I would guess that the rate of people 
paroled who now serve definite terms would 
go up, and therefore the workload would even 
be greater than that of the federal govern- 
ment. It is very difficult to predict. 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes; could I ask you a 
further question on that? Obviously you'll 
need more people on the parole board. Would 
you anticipate continuing with the present 
system of probation-parole officers combined? 
If so, how are you going to cope with the 
increased—it sounds rather dramatically in- 
creased—caseload for those people? I am not 
going to go into my routine again. I will save 
that until we get to community programming, 


Mr. Thompson: | think the province would 
not want to opt to take over the paroling 
authority unless it could do it properly. I 
think doing it properly would be having 
enough money to add both the proper num- 
ber of board people, and of course the super- 
visors out in the community. We haven’t dis- 
cussed any change in the probation and 
parole service beyond the addition of more 
people. 


Ms. Sandeman: But you are prepared to 
press the supplementary estimates to go for 
that this year if necessary? I am not quite 
sure of the time-frame we are operating 
within. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: A year away. 
Ms. Sandeman: This would be a year away? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: The last time I inquired, 
it was about a year. 


Ms. Sandeman: Okay. 


Mr. Thompson: For anything that would 
happen in the interim, my expectation would 
be that it would have to occur through fund- 
ing coming from the federal government level. 


We would be taking over a function they now 
carry. 


Mr. Chairman: Is item 3 carried? On item 
4, community services, adults. 
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Ms. Sandeman: Is this where I go into my 
number about caseloads for probation officers 
again? Unless anybody from the ministry has 
a statement? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No; no statement. 


Ms. Sandeman: I think, when we come to 
the community services, we are really back at 
the discussion we have been having all the 
time with the ministry and the minister who 
says that the thrust of the ministry must be 
toward community services for offenders. 
Then you look at the estimate and you find 
that this vote is allowed an increase of only 
$300,000 over last year, whereas the vote 
which we were discussing earlier today, the 
care, treatment and training of adult offend- 
ers, had an increase of $11 million. It seems 
to me that until the ministry can really beef 
up the community-based programming in 
terms of more staff for probation and parole, 
things are not going to happen as fast as they 
should. 


The caseloads for adult probation officers 
are shocking—it is the only word I can find. I 
had an interesting experience last summer 
when I was on holiday in Britain. I wasn’t 
quite sure at that point whether my future 
was going to be in probation and parole or 
in politics. 

I spent an interesting day with a senior pro- 
bation officer in a probation office in Uxbridge 
in London. We had a long and fruitful dis- 
cussion, Mrs. Leach and J, about probation in 
England and probation in Canada, and she 
had an interesting misconception about pro- 
bation in Ontario. She felt because North 
America on the whole, particularly’ Canada 
and particularly Ontario, is more affluent than 
Britain, that we would be able to give greater 
attention, greater manpower and more money 
to our probation services. 


She said, “I am sure your probation staff 
don’t have to struggle with a caseload of 40 
to 50.” I said, “Would you like to know what 
my caseload is?” At that point I think it was 
117, and I told her that. She flung open her 
office door and ran out into the hallway and 
called in as many of her 12 staff who weren’t 
out on visits or in court. She said “Come here 
everyone.” She sat them all down and she had 
me repeat how many people I had on my 
caseload. She said to them, “I don’t ever want 
to hear any complaints from you people 
again.” 

Then she said to me, quite seriously: “How 
can you possibly do any effective case work 
with a caseload of that size?” I said to her: 
“In effect we can’t.” 


Probation officers in the adult service in 
Ontario, I think, end up doing a variety of 
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things. There is crisis intervention with the 
people who are most obviously in need and 
raise their voices the loudest; and the people 
who raise their voices loudest won’t always 
be the people who are most in need of the 
services of a probation officer. 


Probation officers spend a lot of time, of 
course, doing paperwork—some of it, I think, 
unnecessary and repetitive paperwork—and 
they certainly don’t spend enough time with 
their clients. If we really believe that proba- 
tion and parole officers are an effective inter- 
vention in the repetitive cycle of crime and 
convictions, then we must provide more 
probation officers and more trained probation 
officers. 


I know as well as anyone that the volun- 
teers in probation are an excellent resource. 
I say that not only because I started my time 
in probation as a volunteer myself, so I don’t 
share the suspicion that some professionals 
have of volunteers, I know that volunteers 
can do good work, But nevertheless, if 
you've got a large complement of volunteers 
some of your full-time staff have to spend 
time working with the volunteers if the 
volunteers are to be effective, and it doesn’t 
really cut back the necessity for full-time 
people in the office just because you have 
extra volunteers. I know that Bob Fox could 
give us some report on what the volunteer 
people are doing, but just because you have 
extra volunteers, I think it’s no reason at all 
for feeling complacent and feeling that the 
pressure is off the probation officers. 


I get remarks from probation officers across 
the province— and I hope they’re exagger- 
ating but I fear that they're not—that they 
feel if they spend more than 15 minutes 
with a client in a month there is some sense 
that they're spending too much time with a 
person. It’s hard to see, in fact, how they 
could spend more time. Many of them feel 
their skills are not being used; that it’s just 
a question of covering the enormous numbers 
of clients in terms of supervision; that al- 
though a lot of lip service is given to pro- 
fessionalizing probation officers, this really 
isn’t happening, mainly, I think, because of 
the enormous workload they have, 

Some of the probation officers, too, are a 
little concerned about the use of volunteers. 
Most probation officers welcome good volun- 
teers, but there have been some concerns 
expressed to me that the screening pro- 
cedures are not always tough enough, par- 
ticularly in offices that are using a lot of 
volunteers. I'd like to have Mr. Fox comment 
on just how we can make sure the people 
were putting into the volunteer programmes 
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should really be there, I think it would be 
not beyond the bounds of possibility to 
double the number of probation officers and 
still not have quite enough if, as the minister 
I think suggested earlier in our discussions, 
the average caseload for probation officers is 
100, 


Hon. J. R. Smith: One hundred and two. 


Ms. Sandeman: One hundred and two, 
okay. We could double the number and still 
have more cases per probation officer than 
most experts in the field figure is an ade- 
quate caseload. 

I’ve heard the discussions of caseload size. 
Some people think it should be 30 or 40. 
Certainly, no one thinks it should be 100. 
It’s just a paper-shuffling supervisory opera- 
tion when you get up to 100. 

Probation officers work long hours, many 
hours of overtime. It’s an interesting pro- 
cedure that probation officers go through at 
the end of every month; the workload 
analysis which causes more screaming and 
tearing out of hair in probation officers around 
the province than almost anything else; 
these incredible forms in which you tell the 
ministry how hard you’re working. There’s 
a space on the form provided for you to tell 
the ministry how many hours—nay, days— 
of overtime youre doing. The probation offi- 
cers tell them, month after month, how many 
days of overtime they're doing a month. 

One wonders who's reading these figures, 
because no increase in probation officers is 
allowed for this year in the estimates, There 
is no recognition of the overtime the proba- 
tion officers work, either in terms of time 
off or extra pay. It really becomes a rather 
empty operation to tell the ministry, month 
after month, how hard you're working if 
nobody seems to be listening. 

[4:45] 

It seems to me, as I started to say, that 
probation officers are engaged at the moment 
in crisis intervention and dealing with the 
people who shout the loudest, and can never 
ever really get down to tough, solid work 
with the people who don’t always present 
themselves at first as being in the greatest 
trouble but very often would benefit from 
some tough, hard supervisory help and case- 
work from a good probation officer. Until the 
minister can get it through to the cabinet 
that this is one of the priority areas—which 
you announced in your speech in February 
that you thought the cabinet understood and 
would fund—until the minister can do that, 
I don’t hold out too much hope for probation 
services improving in Ontario. They’re good 
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now, surprisingly good considering the con- 
ditions that probation officers are asked to 
work in, but they could be so much better 
if there was more well-trained staff backed 
up by good. volunteer help. 

While we’re on this vote, I would just like 
to comment briefly on something that I 
noticed—and perhaps I could have some ex- 
planation from somebody in the ministry— 
the very lange percentage drop in the figure 
that’s identified as “assistance to inmates 
rehabilitation assistance.” Last year it was 
$82,000; this year it’s $53,000, It seems to 
me that money—and I assume that’s the 
money that comes out of the accountable 
advances that probation and parole officers 
have—is a very: useful tool in the hands of 
probation officers. It’s also money that is very 
often desperately needed by clients. It can 
be given out only in small amounts at any 
one time. I'd like to draw the m/‘nister’s 
attention to a strange anomaly in the system, 
which maybe he would like to give some 
attention to putting right. 


At the moment, as I understand it, a pro- 
bation and parole officer may give money out 
of the accountable advance to a probationer 
if he or she has been incarcerated. You call 
Queen’s Park and you call the filing system 
for inmates and you get his number. You fill 
it in in triplicate on a pink form, a blue 
form and a yellow form. Then you give the 
ex-inmate $30 or whatever you figure he 
needs. But if the person—in trouble and 
desperately in need of $30, and whose need 
the probation officer has assessed and figured 
is a justifiable legitimate payment—if that per- 
son has been more law-abiding and has never 
xeen in an institution, the probation officer 
may not give any kind of a payment. Let me 
give you an example of what that does to 
clients of the probation services. 


You have a situation, for instance—and this 
is an actual situation—where a married couple 
are both on probation. He has been in an 
institution but she hasn’t. The probation off- 
cer is working with them as a couple, work- 
ing hard, and they're working hard too, but 
they have some slips and they’ve got all kinds 
of problems. He’s metis and she was a status 
Indian but by her marriage to him she lost 
her status. He is struggling, genuinely strug- 
gling, with an alcohol problem. The judge 
has helped him by the kind of probation 
order he’s given, but he still sometimes falls 
off the wagon. 


One day the wife comes into the probation 
office and she says, “He’s drinking again. 
He’s really upset. He’s really violent. He says 
I’ve got to go out with him and I’m scared 


to go. He’s gone off and he’s coming back for 
me in an hour and Im sure he’s going to 
beat me up,” which is what he usually does 
when he’s drunk. She says, “I’m scared to go 
home.” She’s in the early stages of pregnancy 
and you don’t want her wandering the streets 
at night. She’s the kind of girl who runs off 
at the slightest opportunity and you have to 
haul her back from Ottawa or wherever. 


You say to her, “Okay, I will get you an 
emergency room in the YWCA for tonight. 
You will go home and put a note on the 
kitchen table which says: ‘See you tomorrow 
morning at the probation officer’s office.’ ” 
The husband, wife and the probation officer 
will meet in the morning. She will be safe 
overnight. He'll have a chance to sleep it off 
and we can start working on this again in 
the morning. 


You put her in the YWCA for the night 
at $3.50 because he’s taken all the house- 
keeping money to go and drink. You give her 
money for breakfast and supper and you 
know damn well you’re not going to get this 
money from the ministry but you try any- 
way. You send in the forms in triplicate. It 
comes back from the ministry and they say: 
“You can’t give this money to her because 
she has never been in an institution.” So the 
probation officer pays out of her own pocket. 
It’s $6, so what. But if it had been him, be- 
cause he’d been in an institution you could 
have got him an emergency room in the 
YWCA and paid for his supper. It’s an extra- 
ordinary anomaly. 


That’s only one of many situations I can 
bring to your attention, Mr. Minister, where 
this extraordinary rule is that if you've been 
incarcerated you deserve a little financial help 
and if you haven’t been incarcerated you 
don’t. It really messes up the system. I’m 
sure it happened when probation and parole 
amalgamated and nobody quite understood 
that they hadn’t tied up all the loopholes. I 
bring that loophole to your attention and ask 
you why you cut back that amount so dras- 
tically? 

You may tell me that it was because people 
weren't using the funds. I could tell you that 
that’s because there’s a lot of pressure on 
probation officers not to use those funds. It’s 
my feeling that probation officers should feel 
that they can, in emergencies, hand out $30 
without having to agonize over it. Even last 
year’s $80,000 isn’t a lot of money to use in 
emergency situations and to use wisely. Very 
often that injection of $30, $10 or $5—as in 
the case I pointed out to you—the injection 
of that small amount of money into a situa- 
tion often prevents the expenditure of a lot 
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of money in the long run. I would like some 
comment on that. 


I think we would probably like to discuss 
the John Howard Society, Elizabeth Fry and 
so on, perhaps separately from the probation 
and parole services I’ve commented on. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I admit there is a severe 
overloading on the number of caseloads. In 
fact, this one man told me when you reach 
the point where you can no longer remember 
their names and you put a form in front of 
them and say, “Please sign here,” and then 
quickly turn it around and say, “Oh, yes,” 
and draw out their file—that’s the breaking 
point. The system breaks down. 


Of the 100, I suppose not every one of 
those probationers has a problem or if he 
needs help, hopefully it would be of a very 
routine nature. I don’t have the personal ad- 
vantage of the Peterborough area. One thing 
I intend to do some day is to spend a day 
with a probation officer in his office. 


Ms. Sandeman: You wouldn’t be able to 
catch them. They have to move so fast. 


Mr. J. R. Smith: I'll wear Adidas shoes. 
Ms. Sandeman: Put your track shoes on. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: We recognize this prob- 
lem as a ministry and, for that reason, there 
is a study under way called, “The Differential 
Assignment of Caseload Study.” It is being 
conducted by Dr. R. Meen and Mr. D. 
Taylor. 

You mentioned the use of volunteers. I’m 
glad you see the benefit of them. I might use 
an illustration: A volunteer co-ordinator in 
Toronto, as an example, is enabling in excess 
of 150 cases to be supervised by volunteers. 
There is an input of volunteer time in excess 
of 600 hours in exchange for 148 hours of 
staff input. Both adult probation parole and 
juvenile probation aftercare are beginning to 
make sensible use of volunteers, in order to 
close the gap between insufficient staff and 
treating caseloads, and also to improve the 
quality of service it is possible to deliver. 


You mentioned the matter of the reduc- 
tion of the advance of $52,000. You men- 
tioned your incident of lending this lady $5. 
As a member of this House, only once have 
I ever handed out a large sum of money to 
a constituent. It amounted to $40. I knew 
I had made a mistake in a weak moment. I 
received a letter last week from the same 
constituent who is now in one of the jails 
in this province saying he wants to come 
back this month and repay it to me. So 
there’s hope. 
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The incentive allowance increases have 
helped and allowed the above increase. I 
really can’t give a definite reason why they 
don’t apply to people on probation who have 
not served in an institution. It is difficult to 
draw the line between community and social 
services or local welfare benefits. 


Perhaps Mr. Taylor would be best to ex- 
plain this. 


Mr. D. E. Taylor: I will first try to respond 
to the question that was raised about assist- 
ance for inmates who have been discharged 
from institutions and assistance for proba- 
tioners. It is true that the amount of moneys 
disbursed to parolees and discharged inmates 
dropped rather dramatically during the past 
year. I think this is largely due to a rede- 
finition of how these funds should be used. 
I think we would find in a closer analysis of 
that fund that the drop is largely in Metro- 
politan Toronto. 


I am not aware of it, but I note very care- 
fully the remarks that have been made about 
the pressure on staff not to use this fund. I 
personally feel the need—and, again, partic- 
ularly in our large metropolitan areas, it is 
necessary—for probation and parole staff, 
when there is a need for financial assistance, 
to be very sure they have explored other 
sources of assistance and help, and that the 
probationer or the parolee is, in fact, getting 
help from the most appropriate source be- 
cause it may be a long-term need. 


It would be an ill-service to a parolee to 
simply provide what we can provide, which 
is only short-term assistance, when that ex- 
inmate or parolee needs long-term arrange- 
ments for financial assistance. I think our 
people do a reasonable job in exploring this; 
but I think it essential that in all cases it be 
explored very carefully. 


With probationers, traditionally when pro- 
bation was in the ministry of the Attorney 
General, it was not seen as a function that 
we would give financial assistance from gov- 
ernment funds. Probation staff was encouraged 
to develop community resources. Here we 
did explore, I would say in almost every 
community in the province, the service clubs 
and so on who could set up trust funds that 
we would use to assist probationers. 


I know this is still going on in many centres 
and does provide assistance. This is not, I 
believe, what has been suggested here today. 
I would like to have something to say about 
this later on, but I feel in some ways that 
the role of probation and parole officer is 
changing. We no longer see ourselves so 
clearly defined in the counselling role. When 
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we begin to look at the dimensions of the 
probation and parole officers’ job in other 
ways, it takes on aspects that relate to 
meeting, I think, immediate needs—which may 
be accommodation, it may be food, it may be 
clothing—and I see these as extremely im- 
portant. 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes. I would just like to 
answer that. I couldn’t agree with you more. 
I think if a probation officer sits behind the 
desk and does nothing but counselling, he is 
missing a great part of the job—which some- 
times is to be a catalyst for the client in the 
community. Sometimes, as you say, it is to 
answer those short-term needs of employment 
—how to get a job and support. I’m trying 
to remember the fellow’s name. Was it Hurge 
in Ottawa who set up that kind of thing? 
I couldn’t agree with you more—that is what 
probation officers should be doing. The narrow 
counselling role is, for many clients of the 
probation office, totally inappropriate. 


[5:00] 


But probation officers must have time to do 
all these time-consuming things. It’s prob- 
ably more time-con:uming to do the kind of 
thng that Mn. Hurge is doing in Ottawa than 
it is to process people through a 20-minute 
counselling session in and out of the office. 
It’s very time-consuming to work with married 
couples or with whole families, and I think 
probation officers more and more are getting 
away from working just with the client. 
They're working—because it’s perceived as 
being work that you do in the community— 
with the client’s own immediate smaller com- 
munity; family, employers, whoever it may 
he. All those things are time-consuming and 
there is no way that a probation officer can 
do that kind of work in 15 minutes a month 
with somebody on probation. 


We have to recognize that some judges 
send down a probation order which says, 
“and shall report to the probation officer at 
least once a week.” When the judge has 
made that kind of decision that that kind of 
contact is necessary, it’s usually based on an 
in-depth pre-sentence report or reports from 
other community agencies which say this 
person is identified as needing a lot of sup- 
port and a lot of help. The judge says, 
“Okay, this support, this supervision must 
come from the probation officer. We want 
tight reins on this person, He or she must 
report once a week.” Immediately you've: got 
at least four contacts a month with that 
person. 

Aga'n, we're back to the problem of not 
enough time--too few bodies, and not enough 
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time, I don’t wish to seem critical of what 
you're saying because I know the aims of the 
probation service are—maybe I’ve been brain- 
washed, you see, by being in it—the aims of 
the probation service and of the ministry 
seem to me. to be right. But what I'm saying 
is, again, the words are right but the money 
is wrong. I can’t say that too often, Youre 
hamstrung. You really are. 


I was hamstrung when I was a probation 
officer. The senior officials of the ministry 
must feel that. I know the line probation staff 
do and the staff training people feel it. I 
don’t know what you can do, Mr. Minister, 
to get it through cabinet’s head that when 
you talk about essential priorities, this is an 
essential priority for the whole community, 
because we all, as citizens, want to be pro- 
tected from crime—property crime, assaults 
on our persons or whatever it may be. If we 
think we’ve found a way of protecting society, 
if that is through probation supervision, let’s 
put some money into it, 

We also recognize, at least I think we do, 
that a good probation officer can often help 
turn an unproductive member of society, by 
which I mean somebody who is a drain on 
the public purse, into a productive member 
of society. We may be saving, in the long 
run, a lot of money paid out in welfare pay- 
ments to families or in other support service’. 
If you pay one probation officer, if he or she 
can only get back into the work force three 
or four people during a year and give them 
the support and the know-how to stay there, 
youve already got a kind of dollar saving. 


If the only way you cam get through to 
cabinet is to say, “Look at what you'd be 
saving in the long run if you gave us a few 
more probation officers in the short run, use 
that argument. Use whatever arguments you 
want but for heaven’s sake get it across, 
because at the moment the whole process is 
self-defeating. One is almost inclined to say, 
“Why bother? If probation officers are going 
to continue to have a caseload of 100 maybe 
we shouldn’t continue to fight.” Maybe they 
should all go on strike for better working 
conditions, but then you come up against 
the Crown Employees’ Collective Bargaining 
Act—let’s not get into that, that’s my other 
thing that I could go on at some length. 
Really, you’ve got a body of employees who 
are not allowed to make public noises about 
their working conditions. 

It really is up to you, Mr. Minister, to 
fight for the working conditions of the pro- 
bation officers; to fight for what you your- 
self say you believe is so important— 
community-based correctional services—and to 
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tell the cabinet or whoever makes the deci- 
sions up there about who gets the money, 
that a $300,000 increase in the community 
services programme just isn’t enough and you 
wont stand for it, I don’t know what you 
are going to do but you would get support, 
if from nobody else, from the probation 
officers and, I suspect, from their clients. 


Mr. D. E. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, if I may 
clarify a point around caseloads. When we 
talk of a provincial average caseload of 102, 
this has been worked out as a unit figure and 
is not the number of probationers and pa- 
rolees. The average number of probationers 
and parolees under supervision per officer is 
75 in the province. We have what I referred 
to as the unit system of counting five units 
per month for a pre-sentence report, three 
units for a pre-parole report and two units 
for a temporary absence report. In calculating 
the total unit workload, which is 102, we 
have factored in the number of units in 
order to give credit for pre-sentence reports 
and other reports. 


Ms. Sandeman: It doesn’t matter what you 
call them, it is still work. 


Mr. D. E. Taylor: I’m very much in agree- 
ment that the workload is still an extremely 
heavy workload and I haven’t given those 
figures to minimize it in any way. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. Any other comments? 
Mr. Stong? 


Mr. Stong: I would like to go through this 
list of transfer payments and briefly deal with 
some of them. With respect to John Howard 
Society and the $51,800. You mentioned 
earlier in light of this pilot project I had 
mentioned, that you became aware of it last 
week and you were contemplating assigning 
two probation officers to assist in this project. 
Is that accounted for in the $51,800? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No, I don’t think it is 
included in this. That’s for the whole of 
Ontario, the provincial body of the John 
Howard Society. They do buy services in 
Hamilton, for example. The juvenile division 
has a contract with the John Howard Society 
of Hamilton to provide counselling aftercare 
for wards in their homes, foster homes and 
group homes. The juvenile division also pro- 
vides part-time services to the John Howard 
Society’s attendance centre in Hamilton. 
We're partners in a programme there. 


Mr. Stong: Yesterday, when I was out at 
Bowmanville, we learned about the work 
study programme in operation out there and 
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how some of the residents go out into the 
community and work and perform useful func- 
tions in the community, such as working with 
the mentally retarded. We also learned: that 
any money they earned while working on 
the work study programme they could keep 
except for an amount they would’ pay for 
room and board. I was wondering with respect 
to the temporary absence plan whether that 
same philosophy applied? . 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It does. 


Mr. Stong: It does. If an inmate is out 
working in the community under the TAP, 
what is the ratio of the money he keeps from 
his earnings? How does that work? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Hughes, do you 
know what the room and board rate is? 


Mr. Hughes: If an inmate is working out 
in the community but living in the institution, 


the pays $4 per day. Similarly, if he is 


working in a CLC he makes the same pay- 
ment. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It’s $5. 


Mr. Hughes: I beg your pardon; it was 
increased to $5 from $4. He pays $5 a day. 


Mr. Stong: About three weeks ago we met 
with a group of people from the Huronia 
Mental Health Centre and among other things 
they were describing to us a programme they 
had up there in that ministry. Some of the 
residents of the mental health centre would 
work in the community as well. In order to 
encourage people in the community to work, 
the ministry sponsored the residents by pay- 
ing, I think it was $25 an inmate or a resi- 
dent to work in the Holiday Inn, for instance. 
They sponsored them in that respect. I am 
wondering if you have any programmes like 
that that are reflected in these estimates? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No, there isn’t. In fact, 
I was talking to some of the members of the 
board of Riverdale Hospital recently. They 
said they had a good relationship with the 
administration of the Don Jail. I asked them 
if there were any kind of volunteer pro- 
grammes. I mentioned similar ones at Burritts 
Rapids, service and community projects at 
Smiths Falls retarded centre and Brockville 
Psychiatric, similar to what you are de- 
scribing. He said no but they occasionally 
ask each year for inmates to assist in several 
projects at the jail—that’s at Riverdale Hos- 
pital. I asked if they had any kind of remu- 
neration to provide them perhaps with some 
extra lunch or coffee or this sort of thing. 
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We have no programme whereby we pay the 
inmates an allowance for doing work. But 
the organization which they are really assist- 
ing normally provides them with some kind 
of comforts. 


Mr. Stong: What kind of aftercare assist- 
ance do associations, such as the Fortune 
Society of Canada, Man-to-Man Ontario. and 
Hamilton and District Literacy Council pro- 
vide? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I just had a letter today 
from the Fortune Society of Canada thanking 
us for their grant. It’s finding employment. 
Their headquarters is here in Toronto on 
Spadina Rd. The principal thrust of their pro- 
gramme is to seek employment for offenders, 
particularly those offenders which other agen- 
cies have not been successful with. In gen- 
eral, the most difficult offenders to obtain 
employment for, usually those with an ex- 
tensive criminal record, are sent a request 
for an interview and it is referred to the 
society by the institutional staff or community 
workers. 

They presently visit Guelph, Millbrook, 
Burtch, Brampton, Vanier, Maplehurst and 
Glendale. Man-to-Man is a programme 
started in Seattle in the USA by a Rev. Sim- 
mons, a Baptist minister. Its beginnings in 
Ontario were in 1971 when it was supported 
by the Mennonite community, followed by 
the Lutheran, United and Anglican churches. 
The present programme consists of 25 to 30 
volunteers who are matched with offenders 
in institutions. They work with him or her 
in the institution acting as counsellors and 
contact agents with the community. When 
the inmates leave the institution, they con- 
tinue to work with them and assist them to 
become established back in the community. 

They have a very limited budget. It’s 
funded by the individual church congregn- 
tions in certain communities. I am pleased to 
say one of the key people in this is the cen- 
tral Mennonite committee which pays the 
salary of a full-time co-ordinator. They are 
invoived at Mimico Correctional Centre and 
they have expanded to Guelph and Maple- 
hurst. 

The Hamilton and District Literacy Coun- 
cil is a volunteer organization that I have 
been quite interested in because it is a local 
group. To start off, it is a group of volunteers 
—mainly ladies—who provide training for 
teaching adults on a one-to-one basis how to 
read. The council has held workshops in 
many of our institutions in which over 50 
inmates have been instructed in the Lauback 
method of teaching reading and writing. 


These men, in turn, are able to work with 
their fellow inmates helping them to upgrade 
their reading and writing skills and encour- 
aging them to take advantage of further edu- 
cational opportunities, Our grant to the coun- 
cil is to assist the council with expenses in- 
curred in the administration of this important 
programme and to allow the council to ex- 
pand its programme to other correctional in- 
stitutions in the southwestern part of Ontario. 
I think this is a great thing because every- 
where I go I meet adults who can’t read and 
write—Canadian-bomm people—and it’s a tre- 
mendous handicap. I think at Burritts Rapids 
one of the saddest cases was a young man, 
soon to be released, who was at a grade 2 
reading level. He had a further physical 
handicap. It’s not very often they have other 
handicaps as well. Unfortunately the Liter- 
acy Council does not function in eastern On- 
tario but it will expand or other people will 
take up that kind of work. It’s basically what 
these three organizations are all about. 


[5:15] 


Mr. Stong: What is the criterion by which 
an organization would qualify for a grant 
from the ministry? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: They make application 
to the ministry and they are each considered 
on their own merits, Mind you, I have a very 
limited budget. 


Mr. Stong: Have you ever been ap- 
proached by the Youth Corps in Toronto, 
who work almost daily in the— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No, personally, I haven't 
been approached by them. Mr. Fox is in- 
dicating he knows of them. 


Mr. Fox: I can tell you this—they’ve never 
made application for money but they do 
work with us. They work closely with us in 
providing programmes in the Brampton area 
but they have never made any application 
for assistance from the ministry, to my knowl- 
edge. 


Hon, J. R. Smith: I think, Mr. Stong, there 
is a new emphasis with a Jot of organizations. 
One of the finest, of course, is the St. Leon- 
ard Society which has been to see me two 
or three times about a grant. I have made a 
speech on this recently to the John Howard 
Society of Hamilton, that we want to get 
away from making lump sum grants, handing 
out a cheque to an organization. We would 
prefer to receive proposals now for the pur- 
chase of services. So from now on that is 
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going to be the main criterion of this min- 
istry. 


Mr. Stong: Yes, I was going to ask you 
about the St. Leonard Society but you cov- 
ered that. About four years ago there was a 
group of businessmen in my town who had 
got together and they were going to start a 
volunteer organization to assist in the em- 
ployment of ex-cons and those who were re- 
leased from prison and they sought help. 
This was going to be manned on a voluntary 
basis but they had to have a headquarters 
and a phone and things like that and they 
were looking for assistance but none was 
forthcoming. That is why I ‘asked the ques- 
tion on what criteria you used to— 


Hon, J. R. Smith: It is now purchase of 
services. I think this is what happened: The 
Literacy Council of Hamilton operated in 
one of the member’s homes, in the recreation 
room. Fortunately they got quarters in the 
multi-cultural centre but that requires a tele- 
phone and someone on a part-time basis to 
answer it. 


Vote 1402 agreed to. 
On vote 1403: 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1 agreed to. 


On item 2, client services juvenile. Any 
speakers on this? Mr. Warner? 


Mr. Warner: I assume it is under this vote 
that we are discussing training centres, train- 
ing homes, whatever the correct terminology 
is. I wonder, by way of beginning, if the 
minister could elaborate upon the answer 
which the gave in the House a few days ago 
when ‘I believe the member for Peterborough 
brought up the question with respect to 
training homes. Her line of thought was that 
if the province was moving toward eventual 
abolition of the training home concept, what 
was its -criteria for doing so and what kind 
of a timetable was it working on? What is 
the end date that we are looking at? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I would be the happiest 
minister alive if ‘I could just close all the 
institutions ‘because the institutions for which 
I am responsible are a sad commentary on 
our society as a whole. Basically, the posi- 
tion vis-a-vis training schools is that there 
have been considerable advances made in 
the reduction of students in training schools, 
approximately 750 at present, and it’s peak- 
ing right down. I have announced the clo- 
sure of Grandview School and Churchill 
House in ‘Cambridge, and other schools such 
as Bowmanville where there are approxi- 
mately 50 or 60 boys and girls. It is so 
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across the system. The only school that is 
at capacity serving northern Ontario is 
Cecil Facer. That has a high count. The em- 
phasis is on group homes, family group 
homes wherever possible, or placing young- 
sters with foster parents. Basically, what 
were left with in the training schools are 
some of the more difficult youngsters. 


You mentioned more being closed. I hope 
that eventually Hillcrest School in Guelph, 
the maximum security training school for 
boys, will be closed, should the programme 
for girls, who would normally go to 
Churchill House be successful at the Oakville 
Assessment Detention Centre, which has a 
cottage setting there. There are no imme- 
diate plans to close any of the other schools. 
Lindsay is a girls’ school in the Kawartha 
Lakes. I think there are probably 30 or 40 
girls there. 

There are a lot of very damaging reports, 
particularly in several publications out re- 
cently, regarding the training schools. We 
cannot verify why these are as they seem 
to be. It’s journalism. But I only wish they 
would only tell it as it is today. We have 40 
group homes, for example, and that’s a vast 
improvement over what it used to be. The 
emphasis now, which we highly support is on 
children going into group homes and foster 
homes rather than being sent to training 
schools. 


Mr. Warner: A part of the question 
though was, I ‘was wondering how planned 
is this phasing out? Do you have a par- 
ticular target dateP Are you going to say 
that by 1985 or so there will not be any 
training schools in the Province of Ontario? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It’s all dependent on 
youth in conflict with the law, the federal 
legislation, what really happens, if they move 
ahead with that. 


Mr. Warner: In what respect? Could you 
pursue that a bit more? 


(Hon. J. R. Smith: Dr. Hutchison is the one 
who is actively involved in all the commit- 
tees. 


Dr. Hutchinson: Could you repeat your 
question? 


Mr. Warner: Yes. I am concerned with 
whether or not we're actually looking at a 
planned timetable to not have eventually any 
training schools in the Province of Ontario. 
It was suggested that perhaps there is not a 
precise timetable because we're awaiting 
federal legislation or federal considerations 
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and I’m wondering if you could elaborate 
on that. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, with due 
respect, it’s a two-fold question. I'll answer 
the first pant of it. We have no long-term 
plan to close all the training schoo) facilities. 
I would like Mr, Carter to say something on 
that as well. 


Mr. Carter: Yes, it would be a misconcep- 
tion to be saying here that a statement was 
made in the House that we were closing 
training schools. My recollection is—I don’t 
have Hansard here—I believe the minister 
said that if the Churchill House experience 
was fruitful and kids were properly placed at 
Oakville then we would look at the Hillcrest 
School at Guelph as a potential phase-down 
and place the boys from that unit into Oak- 
ville. 

‘Looking a bit at history, though, and this 
is recorded in Hansard now—I gave a state- 
ment the other day on this topic—we’ve tried 
to balance off resources within the juvenile 
programme to meet the needs of the children; 
trying to focus resources up the line away 
from the institutional programme if these 
new programmes prove viable, As I look 
back in time I see we started this process, 
from my recollection, about five or six years 
ago when the unit at Port Bolster was phased 
out. I'm told and I believe this is from my 
experience, it’s now with the Ministry of 
Health as part of their four-phase system. 


We then looked at a Toronto unit, Elm- 
crest School, and that was closed down. We 
looked at the school that we had in Simcoe, 
which was Glendale School, and that was 
phased out and moved to become an adult 
unit for young adult offenders. We phased 
out very recently Cold Springs camp and 
we've offered that up to the community for 
the use of all children in the community in 
general in that locale. We had a programme 
at Britt, a DARE programme which was 
phased out. And, more recently, we looked at 
Grandview School and Churchill House. 


What we’re attempting to do is look at the 
flow of children and meeting their needs in 
the best way possible. I wouldn’t say there’s 
a deliberate attempt to walk out and close 
out training schools overnight whatsoever. In 
fact, when I’m asked this question directly I 
answer that any agency would be very foolish 
to jump in and close training schools with- 
out retaining that capability in their opera- 
tion. I think this can be shown in other juris- 
dictions around this world, where they've 
attempted to run in and close: things over- 


night and they come back and’ wish. that 
they'd reteined that resource. 

I guess the question we're really asking 
here is: How much of a resource and to 
what extent—what size do we really, need? 
In the children’s business, I guess, and in the 
adult business that we just passed through 
in that vote, you never know what the needs 
are going to be, and you don't want to act 
rashly and close things out. You want to see 
if your new programmes prove worthwhile— 
and this where your evaluation comes in. 


Mr. Warner: All right. Then do I take it 
that the minister is saying that if the govern- 
ment does proceed to close down: or to 
phase out, over a period of time, many or 
most of the training centres, that you will 
always retain some training centres? Is that 
the philosophy that you’re now operating 
under? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, that’s correct. 


Mr. Warner: Having arrived at that 
philosophy, what part did the example of the 
State of Massachussetts play im arriving at 
that conclusion in their experiment, what 
they've been doing over the last few years? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I’ve only read one 
periodical on what happened in Massachu- 
setts, the superintendent they had . who 
closed them out. 


Mr. Carter: I don’t think it played any 
part whatsoever, to be quite honest with you. 
In fact, I think it demonstrated, and I 
think the evaluation that’s coming out today 
is showing, that it was a case of moving 
too quickly. I think there were children left 
dangling in the community without persons 
to look after them, It was very unplanned 
—and that would be my reaction. | 

In fact, I think right today they are look- 
ing at ways and means of providing secure, 
semi-closed and closed units for children. In 
fact, when you get into looking at these 
supposed close-outs—for example, in British 
Columbia and in states in the United: States 
—what you really find is they sometimes 
change the name from training school, or 
what have you, to youth centre or something 
else. Or they move the facilities from what 
we're calling here the Correctional Services 
ministry to some other ministry or some other 
jurisdiction. I guess the key thing we should 
be looking at is meeting the needs of 
children and where are they best met. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, T have 
just been informed that many of their training 
schools were of the style of the old Guelph 
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Reformatory, with up to 1,000 youngsters. 
If you have an institution with 300 or 400, 
as it used to be at the Champlain school in 
Alfred—and it is hard to visualize what that 
must have been like when they had 300 boys 
there, as compared to now, with the same 
facilities looking after approximately 40. They 
couldn't do very: much, I don’t think, in the 


old correctional institutions. 


Mr. Warner: The whole question about 
how you work with youngsters who have 
come into conflict with the law is one that 
obviously is of importance to every jurisdic- 
tion. What kinds of things are done in an 
ongoing way from the ministry to gather, to 
collect, to observe, to visit other jurisdictions 
beyond the Province of Ontario? In a general 
way, we don’t need all the specifics. 


[5:30] 


Mr. Thompson: We, fortunately, have had 
quite a number of staff, I suppose it would 
be over the last five years, go to look at 
alternate kinds of programmes in the US, 
Europe and Great Britain, both for adult and 
juvenile-type programmes. It was prior to 
the introduction of the temporary absence 
programme for adults, for example, that two 
task groups went and looked at the US pro- 
grammes for that purpose and prior to the 
introduction of the community resource 
centre programme that another group went 


and looked. 


So, there’s a serious sort of attempt not 
just to bumble through, but rather to find out 
what other people have done and use their 
experience to avoid some of the pitfalls in 
terms of restitution programmes. Also, Mr. 
Nuttall, who looks after the community re- 
source centre programmes, was in one of the 
US states that have led in that field and 
went into some depth with them in their 
programme. Indeed they had had many prob- 
lems with it, but had weathered them 
through and I think we have learned some- 
thing in that area. 


Mr. Warner: What is it out of all of that 
kind of study and questioning and so on that 
leads you to the conclusion you should al- 
ways have some form of detention—a perma- 
nent detention—for a young offender; that we 
shall always need some form of. training 
school? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: It’s basically just com- 
mon sense. There will always be certain 
youngsters who will require the sense of 
security of such a facility. 


Mr. Stong: I am interested in a couple of 
things and one is, what role do the Viking 


homes play in this programme of community 
rehabilitation? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Thompson can give 
you the exact number. We have dropped 
several of their group homes in the past few 
months. Mr. Carter, rather sorry. As I say, 
the greater emphasis is on family-operated 
group homes. 


Mr. Stong: Perhaps before you answer, Mr. 
Carter, you could tell me: You have 40 group 
homes. How many of those group homes are 
private families—husband and wife operated? 


Mr. Carter: Can I say that I will get that 
figure for you in a moment? I have it in my 
briefcase here. The balance, as I recall it, is 
well in favour of the family model. The num- 
ber of Viking IIs, as they are called, as op- 
posed to Viking Is, which is a separate issue 
altogether, is nine. 


Mr. Stong: How many juveniles are in 
those nine homes? 


Mr. Carter: If you will bear with me for a 
moment. One hundred and fifty-seven boys 
and 33 girls. 


Mr. Stong: And 33 girls? 

Mr. Carter: Oh, pardon me, nine— 

Hon. J. R. Smith: Between 50 to 60. 

Mr. Carter: I get about 51. 

Mr. Stong: That’s girls and boys together? 
Mr. Carter: Yes. 


Mr. Stong: Are they staffed by staff or are 
they run by a husband-and-wife team. 


Mr. Carter: In the main it is staffed. 


Mr. Stong: So then, of the other 31, they 
are based on the family type of home? 


Mr. Carter: Almost completely. Some are 
staff models, though. 


Mr. Stong: How many juveniles, on an 
average, are in each one of the 31 homes? 


Mr. Carter: About five to six. Maybe Mrs. 
Samler could come up and join us. 


Mr. Stong: I guess I could have asked you 
these questions yesterday. 


Mrs, Samler: Each home has provision for 
up to eight children or has had provision up 
to eight. With our new contracts we are 
holding a maximum number at six and) that is 
an attempt to upgrade the quality in each 
home. 
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Mr. Stong: These are husband-and-wite 
teams? . 


Mrs. Samler: Most of our homes that are 
not Viking Homes have a family model with 
a husband and wife and sometimes one or 
two children of their own. 


Mr. Stong: Are these in the community? 
Are they located in the community? 


Mrs. Samler: Yes, they are. 


Mr. Stong: Do you have difficulty getting 
acceptance for this type of project in the 
community? 


Mrs. Samler: I think there is a fear on the 
part of most communities to having a group 
home located— 


Mr. Stong: How do you sell it? How do 
you sell the idea to a community? 


Mrs. Samler: One of the things we do ini- 
tially is to try to win the acceptance of the 
social services of the community ‘on a support 
basis. 

Quite often the couple we contract with 
are already known to social services. Perhaps 
they have acted as Children’s Aid foster 
home parents in the past and have already 
a high degree of acceptance in most cases. 
They then initiate their home and usually 
very quickly following that or sometimes be- 
fore, they talk to neighbours and perhaps 
invite them to an open-house. 

We have youngsters in our homes acting 
as good neighbours, perhaps shoveling side- 
walks for people who live nearby and who 
are elderly. We use many of the same con- 
cepts that you found at Bowmanville yester- 
day, where youngsters go out in the com- 
munity, and the school and in this case the 
group home become resources to the com- 
munity and good neighbours. 

Mr. Stong: What kind of grants are given 
by the ministry to those who operate group 
homes? 


Mrs. Samler: We operate on a per diem 
rate, first of all. In the past— 


Mr. Stong: What is thatP What is the per 
diem rate? 


Mrs. Samler: The differential rate last year 
was $21 for most of our homes. 


Mr. Stong: Twenty-one dollars a day? 


Mrs. Samler: Twenty-one dollars a day; 
$24 for six of our homes and $30 for three of 
our homes. 
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Mr. Stong: That’s not npg — erly 
homes, though, is it? 


Mrs. Samler: The Viking homes booew main- 
ly at $21 a day. We did have one home last 
year at $33 which has subsequently been 
closed. 


Mr. Stong: Are these homes privately 
owned? , 


Mrs. Samler: It varies. We have— 


Mr. Stong: I know the Viking situation is 
some kind of a mess, isn’t it? 


Mrs. Samler: Perhaps I could clarify a dif- 
ference between Viking I and Viking II. 
They are separate operations with Viking II 
now moving into a non-profit organization as 
of Jan. 1, 1976. They are now called Mar- 
shall Children’s Foundation and they operate 
on a non-profit basis. 


The Viking II homes really differ, I th'nk, 
from Viking I in that in each case we have 
an area group home co-ordinator who visits 
the homes weekly. We also have in our con- 
tract built in a number of safeguards that I 
don’t think operate in the Viking I program- 
me. So sometimes we get tarred, a little bit, 
with the brush. The Viking I and Viking II 
are not clearly separated. 


Mr. Stong: Yesterday I found out when we 
were out at Pine Ridge that provisions are 
being made to have girls, as well, accom- 
modated there. Does that mean another 
school is going to be closing? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No. The commitment, as 
soon as possible, is to make all the schools 
other than Hillcrest co-educational and there 
will be no further closures. In all these in- 
stitutions there is the question of balance be- 
tween male and female. Staff is working on 
that and also to make them co-educational. 


Mr. Stong: Are the group homes co-educa- _ 


tional as well? 


Mrs. Samler: We have eight co-educational 
—I’m sorry— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mrs. 


statistics. 


Samler has the 


Mr. Stong: What are the projections for the 
establishment of future group homes, say 
for this coming year? How much of your 
estimates has been set aside for their estab- 
lishment? 


Mrs. Samler: We have provision for 10 
group homes in the coming year. 
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Mr. Stong: Ten. So that will make your 
complement 50? 


Mrs. Samler: We actually have 35 now. 
We have several in the planning stages. Five 
of our new homes we see as directly related 
to the closure of Grandview school, in which 
case we would like to develop very special 
facilities in the community for the youngsters 
who used to attend that school. 


Mr. Stong: In the vicinity of that school? 
Hon. J. R. Smith: Western Ontario. 
Mr. Carter: Southwestern Ontario. 

Hon. J. R. Smith: Southwestern Ontario. 


Mr. Stong: So you are making provision for 
10 more. That will be what, 45 then? 


Mr. Carter: That’s right. We set our base 
figure at 40 and had some recent closures 
which scale us down to approximately 35. 
We are now in the process of negotiating 
to bring that up to 40, but five new loca- 
tions are to be selected based on the phase-out 
of Grandview. 


Mr. Stong: Are there any special qualifi- 
cations for the husband-and-wife teams you 
are looking toward to run these schools? 


Mrs. Samler: Yes, we are very careful in 
our selection of group home parents, and I 
can tell you the process we generally follow. 


First of all, we ask people to make applica- 
tion. They often do this through someone 
they already know in the ministry, for ex- 
ample a probation and after-care worker. 
The people who make applications must out- 
line a programme and their qualifications. 
They include a budget and they also provide 
us with references. 


At that point we review the proposals we 
have from an area. When we decide to 
establish a home in an area, we would 
review the proposals we have on hand, inter- 
view the people initially and try to narrow 
the gap down to one or two likely candidates. 


We then check out references very thor- 
oughly and again interview the potential 
parents on a number of issues, such as their 
attitude toward delinquency, their own stabil- 
ity of family life and past experience in 
dealing with difficult children—and that’s the 
key one, I guess what we really look for are 
people who have demonstrated in the past 
that they can cope with the type of youngster 
we are going to place in their homes. 


Mr. Stong: Like probation officers. 


Mrs. Samler. You mean probation «o dicers 
as potential people? ' 


Mr. Stong: Yes. 


Mrs. Samler: Not all probation | officers 
would make good group home parents, pos- 
sibly because we are talking about different 
skills. It is one sort of thing to deal with a 
youngster in a counselling or an office inter- 
view, or in a family counselling situation; it’s 
quite another one to live 24-hours-a-day with 
a youngster who is constantly testing you. 


Mr. Carter: Although some probation of- 
ficers might make good group home operators. 


Mr. Stong: I must say I met Mr. Carter 
and Mrs. Samler yesterday and I was very 
impressed and grateful for the tour they gave 
us at Pine Ridge. Again these are just ques- 
tions I overlooked yesterday and I appreciate 
the frankness with which you are answering 
today. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I am glad you say that, 
because the whole system is really maligned 
at present. I hope you will have the op- 
portunity of seeing that when you are in 
Ottawa sometime. If you are in Ottawa, 
I will be glad to see that the school 
arranges transportation for you to get down 
to Alfred to see that school as well and what 
is happening there. It has gone co-educa- 
tional, which is quite a revolutionary thing. 
It was a very difficult thing for the staff 
caught in the change, with the whole new 
emphasis away from authoritarianism and 
discipline and a new attitude now with low 
counts. The oldtimers on the staff told me 
it was quite a trauma to adjust to all these, 
but they are doing it valiantly. They have 
made the adjustment and they are. really 
working hard to make it a success. 


Mr. Stong: Are the juveniles who are going 
to be sent to these group homes also selected 
from Oakville? Do they go to Oakville to 
be screened and tested and then sent to 
group homes as well? 


Mrs. Samler: A number of our youngsters 
come to group homes from Oakville. Many 
more come from the training schools them- 
selves. A youngster could be in a training 
school for approximately a month and have 
a settling-down period and then come out to 
a group home. One of the difficulties in send- 
ing youngsters directly from Oakville is that 
in the short time they are there for assess- 
ment it is not always possible to see the 
total range of their behaviour. We have a 
large number of referrals to group homes, 
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and as we develop more I think this will 


increase. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Apparently Oakville 
diverts 20 per cent directly to group homes 
and other foster homes. 


Mr. Lupusella: My question is very simple. 
To satisfy just my own sense of curiosity, I 
would like to find out from the ministry the 
percentage of juveniles applying for rehabili- 
tation through your ministry who have langu- 
age problems and are coming from those 
ethnic groups in the province. 


[5:45] 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Lupusella, I think, 
from your particular native community, it is 
a rare occasion I have observed anyone 
of Italian origin in correctional institutions. 
I remember in one small southern Ontario 
town there were one or two, I realized, hav- 
ing heard them speaking, what their native 
language was and IJ spoke to them because I 
was astonished, really, to see them there. 


Mr. Lupusella: Do you keep any statistics? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Do we have any statis- 
tics on children of Portuguese or Italian— 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Schaefer has some figures 
which I might read. They represent probation 
figures, probation staff who have multilingual 
talents, which would, in part, answer your 
question. 


Mr. Chairman: Your question, Mr. Lupu- 
sella, was how many— 


Mr. Lupusella: The percentage of those 
people, those juveniles getting service through 
your ministry. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I don’t think we have 
those statistics. 


Mr. Lupusella: You don’t have these statis- 
tics? It is my understanding that there are 
a lot of juveniles coming from those ethnic 
groups. I would like to find out if you are 
providing specialized staff so at least the 
problem of communication is going to be 
resolved. My question is do you have staff 
who speak their own language? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes, there are, but there 
are not enough of them. I saw the statistics 
last week. I have them, and I will provide 
them for you, on how many speak Chinese, 
Portuguese, Ukrainian; people with several 
languages. There are not enough, but there 
are some. 


Mr. Chairman: We did deal with that 
earlier. ! 


Mr. Stong: I have one general question 
that relates to the entire consideration of esti- 
mates. That is, in view of the grants to the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry of 
Housing, have there been any of that type 
of grant given to this ministry which would 
not be reported in the estimates we have 


studied? 
Hon. J. R. Smith: No. 


Mr. Stong: The actual figures are all rep- 
resented here in the ministry? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. 
Mr. Stong: All right. 


Mr. Warner: I have three particular areas, 
Mr. Chairman. One is to deal with halfway 
houses, and I’m not sure whether the funding 
for those comes under your ministry or if it 
is a municipal responsibility. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: We call them correc- 
tional resource centres. They are under the 
adult vote. 


Mr. Warner: I am talking about juveniles 
now. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Juveniles? 


Mr. Warner: Yes, 13-year-olds; roughly 
13-year-old, some of them may be 14. One 
I was thinking of in particular— 


Hon. J. R. Smith: They are funded by 
Comsoc, not through us. 


Mr. Warner: Does your ministry have any 
connection with the operation of those half- 
way houses? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: No. Other than J know 
juvenile probation after-care officers use 
these facilities as a resource to place young- 
sters in boarding situations and this sort of 
thing. 


Mr. Warner: I am rather curious about it, 
because to my knowledge the one in my 
area at least has been quite successful. They 
are dealing with youngsters who are ages 12, 
13, possibly 14; some of them are attending 
school regularly, some of them on a semi- 
regular basis and so on. It would seem to 
me that it is a very useful and valid kind 
of exercise; why does it not belong with 
your ministry? Why should it be separated 
in any way? 


Mr. Thompson: I think the concept of the 
funding through the Ministry of Community 
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and Social Services has largely come, and we 
would support it, from the base of not want- 
ing to separate those youngsters who are 
wards of this ministry or designated delin- 
quent, and preferring to have a mixed group 
of people in that type of residence, I think 
the more we can desegregate our clientele 
the better. A purchase of service which 
doesn’t just specify our own clients is of 
merit, 

You might, if you carried that on, say why 
do we have a separate group of group homes 
that are ours? The origin of that, I think, was 
the great difficulty in earlier years in anyone 
wanting to accept our clients and we decided 
we had to go out on our own for some time 
to develop our own centres where we would 


be sure we hadi beds. 


Mr. Warner: I am very impressed. The 
one that I visited was Kennedy House. I 
was quite impressed with the personnel and 
the kind of care that was being given, and 
the way the community responded as well. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: There is good accept- 
ance, probably more acceptance of that kind 
of home setting than there is, say, of a group 
home. 


Mr. Warner: Yes, All right, the second 
area I am concerned with is, you mentioned 
one particular training centre which is re- 
maining open in northern Ontario. Are there 
others? By northern Ontario, I take it to be 
those places located north of North Bay, 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Cecil Facer in Sudbury. 


Mr. Warner: Is it the only one? What 
would be the population in that school? 


Mr. Carter: The capacity is 120 and the 
count is generally up to about 120. 





Mr. Warner. How many of those 120 would 
be native people? 


Mrs. Samler: I believe it is about 50 per 
cent, 50/50, I could get an accurate figure 
for you, though, and provide it. 


Mr. Carter: From my experience on visits 
I would have said somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of one-third to 50 per cent. It would 
vary, of course. 


Mr. Warner: It is close to 50 per cent, 
and we take it that the native peoples do not 
comprise 50 per cent of the population of 
northern Ontario. Is there some explanation 
for the imbalance? Are native peoples more 
prone to getting into trouble with the law? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I think it is just the severe 
sociological problems that are in some com- 
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munities. I can relate to the situation I have 
observed personally in Kenora, which is cer- 
tainly a heartbreak to see the problem 
alcohol has caused to some native people 
there. We have a high adult count in that 
community. 


Mr. Warner: All right. Are you relating 
that back to juveniles? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: I think of a youngster I 
spoke to at Hillcrest who was sentenced for 
murder and it was an alcohol-related incident. 
I also point out that there is a lack of sup- 
port services in many of the communities as 
well. It is a very, very sad reflection on what 
is happening in the many native communities. 


Mr. Warner: Seeing that you have one 
place in northern Ontario that is being main- 
tained as a home, and realizing the tremend- 
ous geographic area you are serving, does it 
not stand to reason that there are additional 
pressures created because of taking people 
from their small communities and moving 
them great distances away? If so, what is 
being done with your programme and afiter- 
care outside of that institution to compensate? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: When [I became the 
minister, I saw the need for a group home 
on a reserve for juveniles, because basically 
I don’t like the principle of native people 
being transferred from their society and 
natural surroundings, It is wrong. Mr. Carter, 
maybe you can tell us what happened on 
that. I think you have had some: successful 
negotiations, 


Mr. Carter: I wanted to jump in and re- 
spond, as we have had, in effect, input to the 
ministry over the years to construct a facil- 
ity in northwestern Ontario. The ministry has 
considered that, of course, over a period of 
time and it was announced in the House. But 
our method of responding to the needs was 
through other services. For example group 
homes and increasing the probation and 
after-care staff. Another way, and this was 
realized recently, was the apportioning of 
moneys to a group in Thunder Bay in terms 
of prevention—again, the ministry taking the 
stance of moving resources, putting resources 
not at the end of the line but further up the 
line. That is what this prevention project is. 

Right now we're looking at other alterna- 
tive services that could be developed, par- 
ticularly in the probation area, to respond to 
those communities. We can certainly see the 
difficulty with the individual from a personal 
point of view, moving him from northwestern 
Ontario to Sudbury, and certainly the last 
thing we want to do, in that community par- 
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ticularly, is just run in and! develop a train- 
ing school, which is a very fixed operation 
once youve placed it there. Our response is 
to work with other agencies in the commu- 
nities up there, with probation staff, in pre- 
vention, and try and meet the needs that 
way. | 

There has been some pressure, from time 
to time, for us to build a training school there 
and that is not our method cf response. I 
think, as you would agree, from the line of 
your questioning earlier, that is the appro- 
priate direction to go in. 


Mr. Warner: Then I take it you are at- 
tempting to establish group homes on re- 
serves? 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Yes. I really would say 
this. If you have occasion to know of people 
who have a house and are interested’ in this 
field, Pm open to sitting down with them 
through Mr, Carter to discuss any agreement. 


Mr. Warner: Okay. The third area that I 
was concerned about was the whole area ot 
education and what kind of educational re- 
sponses are available within the institutions 
and for those individuals who have been 
maintained, say, for a year and a half or two 
years. 


Mr. Chairman: I don’t mean to get hard- 
nosed or something, but we did spend con- 
siderable time earlier today on the previous 
vote. 


Mr. Warner: My apologies then. During 
that, Mr. Chairman, was the question of the 
inspection of teachers brought up? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
afternoon. 


It was covered this 


Mr. Warner: I see. Okay. The only other 
comment that I would have to make is that 
unlike Mr. Stong, my visitation to Pine Ridge 
wasn't quite so successful, I recall a half a 
dozen years ago visiting there as a teacher 
and we spent the majority of the day in visi- 
tation, 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Go back today, Mr. 
Warner, really. You know, there’s some ter- 
rible things happen, for example, in Ireland 
—perhaps my ancestors had a part in it, of 
which I’m not proud today. It’s really— 


Mr. Chairman: You're the guys who did it? 
Hon. J. R. Smith: Pardon? 


Mr. Chairman: I knew I didn’t like you, 
Smith. 
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Mr. Stong: I went out there on a witch 
hunt and I met such a super salesman that I 
wouldn't mind sending my kids there if it 
were a private school. 


Mr. Warmer: My only problem was I never 
saw any children. We were carefully guided 
from one place to another, and throughout 
the whole day we didn’t see any children. [| 
was astounded. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Go out there for dinner 
some night. Go out there and— 


Mr. Warner: There are children there? 
Hon. J. R. Smith: There are about 40 boys. 


Mr. Warner: I see. Well that answers it to 
a certain extent. I would take it, then, if the 
Chairman is ruling hard on this that the 
whole educational matter has been sufficient- 
ly discussed. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, I wouldn’t rule very 
hard except we just went through that num- 
ber this afternoon. 


Mr. Warner: Under which vote, if I cou’! 
ask. 


Mr. Chairman: We did that under «r"- 
1402. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Adult training centres. 


Mr. Chairman: We covered that. Mr. Mot- 
fatt went through that. 


Mr. Warner: Okay, then, I would ask the 
Chair if he would entertain questions as they 
relate to the eligibility of youngsters to then 
apply for community colleges? Is that area 
open for discussion or— 


Mr. Chairman: The Chair will entertain 
any kind of discussion that can be vaguelv 
brought into some kind of connection with 
vote 1403, item 2, which is client services— 
juveniles, 


Mr. Warner: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: If you can convolute it into 
that, ll accept it. 


Mr. Warner: Well, it’s juveniles that I’m 
concerned about. I want to know, for 
example, the kind of educational stability— 
let’s say the kind of creditation that takes 
place so that a youngster’s educational career 
is not in any way retarded so that he or she 
may then progress further beyond the train- 
ing school, How does it affect their standing 
vis-a-vis applying to community colleges? An 
area that I'd like some answers. 

[6:00] 
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Mr. Mackey: The ministry has 160 fully 
qualified elementary and secondary school 
teachers, and the students who participate in 
the classes are fully credited for the courses 
they take. In the training school vote, of 
course, we wouldn't be talking about students 
gong into community colleges, because we 
are talking about 16-year-old students, I think 
that question would really apply to another 
vote. But as far as our students are concerned, 
they all have to go to school because they 
are under 16, and the idea is that any who 
wish to would return to the community 
school. I think there is general acceptance for 
that, 


Mr. Warner: While they're at the training 
school, suppose for a moment they have put 
in two years; do they then get two years’ 
credit? 


Mr. Mackey: Yes. They are fully qualified; 
they are inspected by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and we use Ministry of Education 
courses. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: One thing you should 
keep in mind, Mr. Warner, is that the aver- 
age length of stay is under seven months, It’s 
very short. 


Mr. Warner: If that student, at some point 
beyond there, applies for entrance to a com- 
munity college, is his juvenile record and so 
on forwarded to the college? 


Mr. Mackey: Absolutely; if it is requested, 
it is available. We have a full guidance record 
system, and that information is readily 
available, 

Mr. Warner: Including all the information 


about him or her as a person and the reason 
for them being at the detention home? 
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Fion. J. R. Smith: No, We'd supply the 
academic levels; that’s all. 


Mr. Warner: Nothing else? 

Hon. J. R. Smith: Nothing else, oh no, 
Mr. Warner: That’s fine. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman: Shall the vote carry? 
Vote 1403 agreed to. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: Mr. Chairman, through 
you, I want to thank the committee. 


Mr. Warner: Can we carry the vote without 
a quorum, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: There is a quorum here, Mr. 
Warner. 


Ll would like to thank the ministry’s staff. 
We have some difficulties about this evening's 
session, but as it now stands, we are assum- 
ing Mr. Handleman’s people will be prepared 
to enter into discussions this evening and 
that the committee will sit at 8. 


Hon. J. R. Smith: What has really been 
good for the whole ministry, I think, is that 
it has been some years since this ministry 
has been in committee. In fact, last year, it 
only took two hours in the House. It has 
been a good discussion, and I think some 
good things will come out of it. 


Mr. Stong: I might say, Mr, Chairman, 
there’s one vote on page 50 that I had diffi- 
culty with at the beginning—that was the one 
for $18,000—but I have no difficulty with it 


now. 


The committee adjourned at 6:03 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee resumed at 8:07 p.m. in 
committee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
OF GOVERNMENT SERVICES 


(continued) 
On vote 801: 


Mr. Chairman: I will call the committee 
to order. It was decided at 6 o'clock we 
would revert to item 5, vote 801. At the 
same time it was requested the minister ascer- 
tain if she could have the two ministers 
without portfolio come before the com- 
mittee at some point in time during the 
estimates; I would ask the minister for her 
comments. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, I 
would point out to the members of the com- 
mittee that an appointment to the executive 
council is the prerogative of the head of 
government, that it is the Premier’s prero- 
gative, and the assignment of the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the members of the 
executive council is also the Premier’s pre- 
rogative. Therefore, my personal responsi- 
bility, as Minister of Government Services, 
is to provide support services to the ministers 
without portfolio. That is the extent of my 
responsibility. 


Now I have satisfied myself, personally, 
that the staff requirements of the ministers 
are commensurate with their duties and re- 
sponsibilities, but that is simply my personal 
assessment and not really an element of 
importance in this discussion. So I would 
suggest to the committee that in the light of 
their concern, that perhaps it would be advis- 
able to approve this item under vote 801 and 
then take this whole matter up, the whole 
matter of definition, with the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) in the Legislature, which is an appro- 
priate arena; or else within his own estimates. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: I have now three on the 
list. Mr. Bullbrook, Mr. Singer and Mr. 
Davison. 
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Mr. Bullbrook: Yes, I’m most appreciative of 
the comments of the minister. I want to say 
this, that I don’t, again, mean to be offensive 
in any way. We did recognize that it was 
the prerogative of the Premier to choose his 
cabinet. We don’t, as members of the opposi- 
tion or as his colleagues in the Legislature, 
intend to fetter that prerogative in any way. 
So that your comments in that connection, 
if I may say, were gratuitous at best and 
beneficial not at all, of no benefit. 


The second point is that what you're saying 
is: Gentlemen and ladies, I am asking you to 
appropriate funds for the substance of min- 
isters without portfolio, based somewhat on 
my undertaking to you that I know that these 
funds are needed for them to carry on 
their jobs. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I haven’t even the 
right to say that. 


Mr. Bullbrook: No, no. May I say that 
you quite justifiably tempered those remarks 
by saying that they were, at best, irrelevant 
and inappropriate. But you understood that 
and I admire you very much for that, if I 
may say so, Madam Minister. 


I want to be very frank with you: I am 
not nearly as concerned with the Minister 
without Portfolio who also occupies the ob- 
ligation of Chairman of Cabinet (Mr. Bru- 
nelle), with known collateral responsibilities; 
our concern here is the creation of the new 
Ministry without Portfolio in the context of 
the creation of that obligation, together with 
the fact that you are asking us to appropriate 
$7,500 statutably for the creation of a new 
Ministry without Portfolio. 


My whole attitude in this respect is that 
for them to have given you this responsibility 
was inappropriate, because what it does is 
obfuscate our opportunity to deal with the 
ministers directly as to why they need the 
money. That is what it is all about. Tradi- 
tionally, that is why we are sitting here. We 
are sitting here to say, “Is this dollar of tax- 
payers money spent in a worthwhile fashion 
as far as we are concerned?” As I said 
before 6 o'clock, for us to ask you to answer 
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that question is inappropriate, uncharitable, 
unwise and obviously ineffective. You can’t 
do it. 

What we did, in effect, was that we tried 
to be as temperate as we could in the cir- 
cumstances. Through the Chair, we suggested 
that you might use your good graces to ask 
the two ministers to come before us. I want 
to say, excluding imminent other responsi- 
bilities, if you had come back tonight and 
said to me, as one member of the Legis- 
lature, “I regret the fact that the Hon. Rene 
Brunelle and the Hon. Lorne Henderson are 
now obliged elsewhere, but they will come 
before you tomorrow morning or Monday 
afternoon and you will be able to have a 
very significant discussion with them as to 
their supportive staff,’ then I would have 
been quite content. But to come before us 
and begin with the comment, firstly, that it 
is the prerogative of the Premier to appoint 
the cabinet and, secondly, “You are voting 
moneys to me’—and I want to tell you 
frankly, I think the money is well spent—is 
not acceptable at all. 


Since I am not a member of the commit- 
tee, then I request, I abjure, I advocate my 
colleagues to consider a motion to bring 
those ministers before us—not a motion to do 
away with the expenditure of those funds, 
because that is prejudging whether the funds 
should be spent or not. As subjective as I 
may seem in this discussion, I am prepared 
to say—and I think my colleagues Mr. 
Davison, Mr. Ruston and Mr. Cunningham 
are taking this position—if the Hon. Lorne 
Henderson can justify an expenditure of 
$100,000 having regard to what he is doing 
right now, so be it and we will spend the 
money. But we have to have him here. To 
do otherwise is to make a mockery—the very 
format is making a mockery of the system 
of passing estimates, and to do otherwise is 
not doing our duty. 


I don’t think it is a matter of national 
or provincial moment, helieve me. If the 
Premier of Ontario would ever entertain in 
his wildest configuration of ideas that this 
is a matter of what he would call non-con- 
fidence, so be it; as far as Sarnia is con- 
cerned, so be it. If the expenditures of monev 
for Lorne Henderson become a matter of 
non-confidence in a context of a government 
spending $11 billion, so be it. But I for one 
will say this: The buck has to stop some- 
where. I hate to use that phrase, but I just 
finished Margaret Truman’s book, so I 
couldn’t do much about it. But the buck has 
to stop some place. It really does. 


Honestly, when you listen to Eddie Sargent 
and Bob McKessock and these other people 
talk about these hospitals, and in light of the 
fact that I ran the last campaign on the 
basis that we have got to stop spending 
money, I find it unduly hypocritical for me 
to chastise the government every time they 
are closing a hospital. I will take issue with 
their priority judgements, but they are trying 
to save money. 

[8:15] iss 
I am not going to vote $226,200 for Rene 
and Lorne to do whatever they are doing 
without knowing what they are doing. Be- 
lieve me, I am not going to do that. 


I want to say to you, as one member of 
the Legislature, that’s it, as far as I am 
concerned. I just truly hope that my col- 
leagues will entertain a motion saying: “Come 
before us.” And if they don’t come before 
us, let’s go up into that House and let’s say 
to the Speaker, we want them before us. We 
want to know what Lorne is doing. 


As I said this afternoon, it’s fun for the 
Premier to say to me, his old friend of 25 
years: “Jimmy, he’s a great support to me.” 
That’s fun; I love it. And when he gives me 
that cigar smoke and the Cheshire cat smile, 
I take it well. But I am not going to sup- 
port the expenditure of those funds unless 
i know what Lorne is doing, because I have 
prejudgement on what Lorne is doing. 


Lorne’s function is a political function, and 
I think it’s the most appropriate thing that 
William Grenville Davis has done in years 
to have Lorne involved in a political func- 
tion. Have you ever been at a rural meeting 
when Lorne is there? He mesmerizes them. 
He mesmerizes them, but let that be the 
responsibility of the Progressive Conservative 
Party. I want to know what Lorne does; and 
if we don’t know, then I suggest to you 
most respectfully we are really not under- 
taking our responsibility. Thank you very 
much, sir. 


Mr. Singer: I join with my colleague from 
Sarnia in putting forward the same point of 
view, Let me try and do it from a somewhat 
different approach. I have been around here 
long enough and I am a sufficient student of 
parliamentary procedure to be awfully con- 
cerned about the right of Parliament to con- 
trol the expenditure of the public purse. I 
think it was the ship tax that resulted in the 
decapitation of Charles the First. It was the 
Boston tea party that had a great deal to do 
with the American revolution. Taxation with- 
out representation is a terrible thing, and the 
ability of elected people to spend money 
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without being able to account is one of the 
absolute negations of the democratic process. 

When the minister says—and I have tried 
to write down what she had to say: “I have 
satisfied myself that the staff of these two 
ministers is commensurate with their duties;” 
and then she went on to say: “But really, it’s 
a matter of no concern, I can't tell you what 
their duties are. I am not bringing them 
here.” 

At 6. o clock, we asked her to bring them 
here. They are not here; and she comes back 
tonight and says: “I have satisfied myself— 
I, Margaret Scrivener, have satisfied myself 
that the moneys asked are commensurate with 
their duties, but I can’t tell you what their 
duties are and I am not going to produce 
them.” 

I think this is flaunting, I think this is 
arrogant, I think this is absolutely the nega- 
tion of the democratic process. I don’t think 
there can be anything more flying in the face 
of the duty and the responsibility of a 
cabinet minister than to come before a 
responsible, elected committee of this Legis- 
lature and say: “I have satisfied myself that 
it’s proper and therefore we are going to do 
it’; and that’s the end. 

Mr. Chairman, let’s look at what she said 
here this’ afternoon, this piece of paper. 
Ministers without portfolio, and two of these 
portfolios are filled. One is currently vacant, 
no staff salaries and so on. 

With respect to Brunelle, $61,800 has been 
budgeted for four classified staff members and 
$13,500 for one contract staff member, total 
$75,300. The four budgeted classified staff 
positions are filled at annual salaries amount- 
ing to $61,300; the unclassified position is also 
filled at am annual salary of $11,400. In addi- 
tion, the minister currently has the services 
of a part-time clerk-steno. There is $2,600 
left in the budget for expenditure of this 
type. 

What does all that mean? Have you said 
one word in there about what any one of 
these people do or what the minister does; 
one word im that paragraph that says what 
any of these people do? Surely this is what 
the whole estimate process is all) about. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Excuse me, Mr. 


Chairman. 


Mr. Singer: Surely you are due to—no, no; 
please do not interrupt me. 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: I am sorry, the mem- 


ber is making— 


Mr. Singer: Now wait, just let me talk. 


Mr. Drea: On a point of order. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr, Drea has a point of 
order. 


Mr. Drea: If Mr. Singer had chosen to 
drop im here the other night, there is abun- 
dant record in Hansard as to an _ exact 
description of all the job titles— 


Mr. Singer: That is not a point of order. 
That’s a counter-argument, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Drea: Just a moment, will you? 


Mr. Singer: No, I won't wait just a moment. 
It is not a point of order at all. 


Mr. Drea: Why don't you be bellicose 
somewhere else, perhaps where you belong? 


Mr. Singer: I'll be bellicose where I choose 
it’s appropriate to be bellicose, without guid- 
ance from you, Frank. 


Mr. Drea: The scope of the office of Mr. 
Brunelle, its duties and responsibilities, were 
read into the record the other night. 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Chairman, this is not a 
point of order, This is a counter-argument. 


Mr. Drea: It’s no counter-argument. You 
said that was nothing here; it was read into 
the record the other night. If you were here 
once in a while, you wouldn't use redundant 
arguments in here. 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Chairman, may [| con- 
tinue now? There is no point of order at all. 


Mr. Drea: I think there is. 


Mr. Singer. The second point on_ this 
sheet— 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. I think this 
really is becoming a debate right now. 


Mr. Singer: That is what we are here for, 
isn’t it? 


Mr. Chairman: I would suggest that Mr. 
Singer continue. 


Mr. Singer: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The second paragraph here says that Mr. 
Henderson is budgeted for one classified 
staff member at $24,000 and three unclassi- 
fied staff members at $44,000, for a total of 
$68,000. The classified position incumbent is 
earning $13,700 and the three unclassified in- 
cumbents are earning $35,200. Surely it is 
incumbent upon this minister to say why 
those positions are necessary and why those 
funds are necessary. The suggestion that was 
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made this afternoon by several members of 
the committee, that the two responsible min- 
isters without portfolio come here and tell 
us why they need one classified and three 
unclassified or 1% classified or 1% unclassified, 
is part of what it is all about. 

You are asking for money, and this is a 
time of great restraint, Mr. Grossman, the 
member for St. Andrew-St. Patrick, was wan- 
dering around earlier this afternoon. He is 
very upset, as perhaps he has every cause to 
be, about the closing of a hospital in his rid- 
ing, because we are short of money. And here 
we have $226,000 that you are asking us to 
vote because, says the minister, “I have satis- 
fied myself the staff is commensurate with the 
duties of the people involved.” We don’t 
know what the duties are of the people in- 
volved. We have two namby-pamby pat 
paragraphs on a printed sheet that mean ab- 
solutely nothing. 

That’s my point. I would join with Mr. 
Bullbrook, my colleague from Sarnia, in urg- 
ing upon the members of the committee that 
that motion be brought. If there is an ex- 
planation—and perhaps there is; perhaps 
there is a good one—let’s hear from Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Brunelle as to why they 
need these moneys. And if it is justified, then 
I'm sure the committee in its wisdom will 
vote it and the House will support them in 
that vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Madam Minister, and then 
I will call on Mr. Davison and Mr. Ruston. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say a few words of explanation 
to the last speaker. At the session on Thurs- 
day evening, and again this afternoon before 
the member came into the committee, the 
role of the ministers without portfolio was 
established on the record and was discussed. 
Furthermore, the paper to which he has 
addressed himself was produced at the re- 
quest of a member of the committee who 
asked specifically for a breakdown of the 
costs; that is; the cost of the staff require- 
ments. That is what the paper is concerned 
with. That is my business—the cost of the 
staff requirements—and that is what we pro- 
vided; and that is the paper which was cir- 
culated this afternoon at the request of a 
member of this committee. So to criticize the 
paper simply because it doesn’t contain 
more information is really pointless inasmuch 
as the paper provides what was requested 
last Thursday evening, 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Davison moves that 
the ministers without portfolio be summoned 
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to appear before this committee. Is there. any 
discussion? ais 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, I mentioned 
earlier about asking this committee to ap- 
prove an expenditure without us having any 
opportunity to speak to the people sending 
it. I mentioned at the time that this expense 
should be in the Premier's estimates. It’s not 
satisfactory to have the Minister of Govern- 
ment Services come and say, “Well, this is 
what we need, and we can’t say how we're 
going to spend it,” so we can't find out just 
how it’s being spent. . 

We questioned her this afternoon with re- 
gard to other expenditures of her ministry 
and got what we thought were reasonably 
satisfactory answers. But in this particular 
expenditure she is apparently unable to an- 
swer the questions that we have asked, so I 
can’t see any other alternative, Mr. Chair- 
man, but to agree that we call the two min- 
isters without portfolio before the committee. 
I was prepared to make a motion and have 
one written out. However, I would support 
the motion to have them brought before the 
committee. 


Mr. Drea: Mr. Chairman, on the motion I 
would just like to underline the point that 
seems to have escaped you, that part of this 
was discussed the other night. I don’t want 
to get into the merits of how it was dis- 
cussed, but nonetheless it was discussed. I 
don’t want it to go by that this piece of 
paper here was the entire answer to the 
amount in the estimates. This piece of paper 
here, just so the record will be absolutely 
clear, was in reply to the difficulty that the 
ministry staff had in explaining the arith- 
metic of how the $226,000 was arrived at. So 
that instead of being a piece of pap, or 
something, it was a supplementary answer to 
a rather detailed one that was given at the 
time. Whether that answer would be satis- 
factory to the committee or not is another 
matter. 

There has also been a great deal of dis- 
cussion tonight as though the minister were 
responsible for this decision. I would point 
out to you that in these estimates, item 5 
was placed in there. I would suggest to you 
that the minister has no alternative except 
to present it. I don’t think it’s fair that the 
finger of accusation was pointed at the min- 
ister; that she had an obligation to. explain 
it—and that has been done tonight. I don’t 
think she has an obligation to explain it. I 
think she has an obligation that, when that 
particular matter is placed within her es- 
timates by people whose day-to-day activities 
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are beyond her control, that all ‘she can do is 
to verify the figures—that they appear to be 
reasonable—and to present them to the com- 
mittee. | 


If the committee is not satisfied as to the 
particular merits of the submissions that 
were put by the minister, then certainly it is 
within the prerogatives of the committee to 
seek additional information, and I have no 
quarrel with that. But I do have a substantial 
quarrel with the impression that’s being given 
that the minister has been arrogant, that the 
minister has virtually said, “Here they are, 
and there’s really nothing more I can do 
about it; you have to take it on blind faith.” 
I don’t really understand the puzzled look 
I’m receiving, because those things have 
come across pretty loud and clear. 

All I want to say on this motion is that I 
think it should be very clearly understood that 
the minister had no alternative except to 
submit the estimates. Indeed, that is the only 
authorization by which the staff could be paid, 
regardless of whether the work they do is 
valued at that, or valued at more or valued 
at less. The only authorization for payment, 
and rightfully so, is through the estimates. 


I think there is a substantial quarrel, and 
I agree with the last speaker, that perhaps 
the appropriate vehicle would have been the 
Premier’s estimates. I think there may be a 
substantia! quarrel that a minister, any more 
than a Minister of Health and a Minister of 
Community and Social Services, or anybody 
else, should have to place before a committee 
estimates of people beyond their direct con- 
trol, because these aren’t ministerial estimates. 
If the money was squandered or totally un- 
necessary, there is not one single thing that 
this minister could do. Now, if we want to 
vote on a motion as to whether Mr. Brunelle 
and Mr. Henderson should be brought for- 
ward to explain exactly why they need the 
money and the scope of their duties, that’s 
fine: but I certainly don’t think this should 
be a forum where abuse and scorn is heaped 
upon a minister for doing her duty to the 
public and saying, quite candidly, that she 
can go no further. She can’t explain what 
these people do. I suppose she could say so 
in broad terms, but she can’t give a detailed 
outline. 


There is just one final point, Mr. Chairman, 
that I would like clarified on this. Was either 
one of the ministers asked to be here? 


Mr. Chairman: If I might answer that, it 
was suggested earlier this afternoon when the 
subject was brought up, that the minister 
tried to contact the ministers to see if they 
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would be available at some time to meet the 
committee. pdr 


Mr. Drea: Yes, but I asked were they? 
It’s now 8:30; were they? tbeevives 


Mr. Chairman: Yl have to ask the eainiskonk 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: As a matter of fact, I 
did want to communicate the concern of the 
committee to both of the ministers, but neither 
could be reached. I know that one minister 
is apparently not in the city. I do not know 
the whereabouts of the other minister at all. 
I have to say I tried to reach them after 6 
o'clock, and that’s not a very convenient time 
at any time. 


Mr. Drea: I think that is somewhat at: the 
crux of the argument. 


Mr. Bullbrook: It’s very unfortunate that 
they weren’t advised. 


Mr. Drea: To say, when someone can’t be 
reached or someone is unavailable, “You 
couldn’t be reached or were unavailable at 
8:34 at night and were going to pass a 
motion demanding your presence,” when they 
were never informed in the first place that 
their presence might be required for those 
who are so concerned about the rights of the 
Legislature, I think that that might be a very, 
very peculiar step. 


Mr. Bullbrook: May I just speak to that? 
I’d really appreciate the opportunity of 
speaking to that because, of course— 


Mr. Chairman: There are quite a few on 
the list here. 


Mr. Bullbrook: I realize there are, but I 
think the members would indulge me in this 
respect as being somewhat the vehicle of this 
difficulty; if that’s the way I can put it. 


It’s really unfortunate, Madam Minister, 
that, rather than coming in and giving us, 
and I say it charitably again, a lecture on 
the fact that the Premier has the prerogative 
of appointment, you had told us that you 
didn’t have the opportunity of seeing the 
ministers, then that would have really been 
a different ball game, because that’s exactly 
my response. 


To say that we abused you, as my .col- 
league from Scarborough says, I don’t think 
[’ve abused you at all. I don’t think you feel 
that I’ve abused you at all. In any event, 
I’ve always felt that you could handle your- 
self extremely well, as far as abuse is con- 
cerned. 
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But as I understood the history of what we 
talked about, and Mr. Davison will help me 
here, there were three alternatives available 
to this committee. The first one was to have 
the minister undertake to communicate with 
the ministers involved to see if they would 
come at 8 o'clock. The second one was a 
motion, under our standing orders, to ask 
them to come before us. The third one was 

to vote the money out of the estimates. 


What we chose, as a temperate committee, 
I thought, was the first one. We said, “Let the 
chairman suggest that we do this.” And I 
think quite rightly so; we chose that guidance. 
We said, “Yes, let’s have the minister try 
to get hold of them.” 


I want to say to you frankly, had you said 
to me, as one member of the Legislature, 
when you came back, “I’m sorry, gentlemen, 
I wasn’t able to get hold of them”, that puts 
a different complexion on it. Because then it 
means that, in effect, you'll continue to try 
to get hold of them, feeling, in effect, that 
the members of this committtee have a right 
to interrogate with respect to the expenditure 


of the funds. 

I want to close this by saying this—and I 
really appreciate the indulgence of the Chair 
and members of the committee—that some- 
thing has to be set straight here. The essence 
of this thing isn’t the document that was 
produced this afternoon. The essence of this 
is Mr. Davison’s comments as far as job 
description is concerned. I can précis them 
as best I' can in saying that the job description 
of Mr. Henderson was, in effect, aside from 
cabinet duties, he undertakes cabinet re- 
sponsibilities at the request and direction of 
the Premier. I think that is a fair précis of 
his duties, 


Mr. Davison: He takes special assignments. 


Mr, Bullbrook: He takes special assign- 
ments. That’s what we're talking about. I 
want to know why he has to spend $68,000 
on special assignments, because I’ve got to 
know what the special assignments are. I 
recognize full well the Minister of Govern- 
ment Services can’t give that explanation to 
us. That’s all we're really asking here. So if 
there is a great deal of sound and fury, I 
suppose it is because of our natural intent as 
Opposition members to make sure that the 
money is properly spent. I do appreciate 
your permitting my intervention jin that 
respect, 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, my thought is that 
if you continue to say to us that you will try 
to get the ministers vee perhaps Mr, Davi- 
son wil! withdraw h’s motion, I hope he 


doesn't. I want to be frank with you; I hope 
he doesn't, because when you come back 
and give us that response, and don’t tell us 
that you were not able to get hold of the 
ministers, I think it is time the comm@‘ttee 
undertook their responsibilities and said, 
“Fine, under our standing orders we will ask 
them to be here.” 


Mr. Drea: May I finish? 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me just a moment, 
Mr. Drea. We have a motion on the floor; 
we have a number of speakers who wish to 
speak on the motion. However, there might 
be a different feeling among the committee. 
From the recent comments, I don’t know, So 
we will continue with the motion that is 
before us. Mr. Drea, 


Mr. Drea: The only concluding remark I 
had on the motion is that I find it fascinating 
that it hadi to go all the way around the table 
and get to me before anybody asked whether 
the ministers had been asked to be here. I 
think that is rather a significant judgement on 
what is going on in here tonight. 


Mr. Shore: You did a great job, Frank. 


Mr. Singer: On a point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, could I} recall to you what you said 
just prior to adjournment, that this particular 
item would stand down pending the advice of 
the minister, after 8 o’clock, as to whether or 
not either of those parliamentary assistants, 
or whatever they are, would be here tonight. 
Those were your remarks when we stood 
that matter down just prior to adjournment 
at 6 o'clock, 


Mr. Drea: You weren't here at 6. 


Mr, Shore: Mr, Chairman, I believe that 
had the Minister of Government Services 
made that presentation earlier, it might have 
had an effect on whether there would be a 
motion or not. But I choose to believe that 
there is nothing defensive or negative by this 
motion. I would think, and still believe until 
proven otherwise, that these ministers with- 
out portfolio would be pleased to come before 
this committee and explain what these esti- 
mates are about. Therefore, as a member of 
this committee, I would urge very strongly 
that the motion not be withdrawn. 

I think it is a fair motion, a positive 
motion, and it doesn’t have to be taken in 
any offensive way. I would strongby encour- 
age the members of this committee to vote 
in favour of it and take it the way it is truly 
meant, in my opinion—maybe not in every- 
body's opinion, but in my opinion—that here 
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is an opportunity for the ministers to come 
and explain their position, and certainly that 
is not asking too much of anybody. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
motion that is on the floor is probably still 
relevant, even though I don’t think we were 
all clear at the time it was made as to whether 
the ministers had been invited tonight or 
net. At 6 o'clock, I understood that they 
would be approached and that we would 
deal with the item only if they, were avail- 
able, But since they haven’t been invited, 
let’s make it clear by this motion that we 
would like the item not to be considered 
until they do appear to give us information 
on exactly what the money is being voted for. 

I think it is quite clear that we are not 
voting on the principle of having ministers 
without portfolio here; that is provided for 
in the statutes. The Premier has the right to 
appoint them, and it has been done in the 
past. What is new this year is to provide 
a fairly substantial budget for ministers with- 
out portfolio in a ministry other than the 
Premier's Office. When we are doing some- 
thing new, I think we should look at it very 
carefully and work out procedures for exam- 
ining the estimates involved and maybe even 
deciding whether they belong in this minis- 
try. That is why I think it is very important 
that we ask the ministers without portfolio 
to come before us and discuss with us what 
this money will be used for and how it fits 
within the programme description of the 
ministry administration programme. I must 
say I find these programme descriptions in 
all of the estimates are the vaguest of the 
vague, but this one says: 

This programme provides the ministry 
with administrative support services. It 
utilizes professional expertise to assist the 
ministry to meet its operating objectives in 
a co-ordinated manner... 


I would be quite interested to know exactly 
what professional expertise these three min- 
isters without portfolio will provide to assist 
this particular ministry to meet its operating 
objectives and how they fit in with the ad- 
ministrative support services of the Ministry 
of Government Services. I think if they are 
going to be in this ministry, they must fit 
within that programme description. At the 
moment, I am not clear at all as to whether 
they do; therefore I think we should vote for 
this motion. 


Mr. Chairman: I remind the committee 
that the motion before the committee states 
that the ministers without portfolio appear 
before this committee. That’s the motion 
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that we're discussing at the moment; and so 
the members will know, the names I have 
before me are Cunningham, Bullbrook, 
Davison, Makarchuk, Lane, Ruston and 
Martel. 


Mr. Bullbrook: I’ve already spoken. 


Mr. Cunningham: Very briefly, I won't 
take up the time of the committee. My diffi- 
culty emanates from the possibility of me, as 
a member, being called upon by a constit- 
uent in my riding to justify this expense or 
any other expense. I’m going to find it 
pretty difficult to do that if I don’t know 
what these two gentlemen do. 


I had said earlier I had a pretty fair idea 
of what Mr. Brunelle was responsible for but 
I am somewhat hazy in regard to Mr. Hen- 
derson’s duties—and I say that with no dis- 
respect to this minister, who I have a great 
deal of respect for. I think she has tried to 
provide an explanation to us to the best of 
her ability. Unfortunately, I don’t think that 
that is satisfactory to most of us here. That’s 
all I have to say. 


Mr. Davison: Just a few remarks. The 
question came up today shortly after 3 
o'clock; it wasn’t something that sort of 
jumped to attention at 6 o’clock. It was 
raised, I think, at 3:15 or 3:20 and I think 
that should be clear. It’s quite true, I sus- 
pect, or quite posible, that an attempt to 
reach the ministers wasn’t carried out until 
the supper hour, but there was always the 
possibility of delivering a note by a page or 
some other method of reaching them. 

Another thing is there has been some talk 
about what has happened in the committee 
on Tuesday and some indication that there 
might have been a discussion at that point 
in time about the classifications of the people 
and breakdowns of the expenditure and so 
on and so forth. We did have a lengthy 


debate. We debated that particular point 


from, I think, 10:05 until 10:28. There was 
quite a lot of time involved but there was 
very little or no information involved. I think 
the minister would confirm and her staff 
would confirm that to a great extent the 
Minister of Government Services and her 
staff were as unclear as some of the mem- 
bers about the breakdowns and the classifi- 
cations of personnel. I don’t think any of us 
should think that there was a discussion at 
that time because there wasn’t. Is that a fair 
statement? 


Mr. Drea: You asked for the figures; you 
got them. 


Mr. Davison: No, we didn’t, not last night. 
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Mr. Drea: Tuesday night, you couldn't 
understand the arithmetic and you asked for 
a detailed breakdown. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Last Thursday eve- 
ning— 


Mr. Davison: Tuesday? Tuesday night. 
Mr. Drea: Fine. 


Mr. Davison: Between 10:05 and 10:28 on 
Tuesday night. I have Hansard here. I don’t 
want to read 20-odd minutes of Hansard into 
the record. That’s a complete waste of time. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: But you did ask for 
a breakdown and we gave you this. 


Mr. Davison: What you thought was a 
breakdown, 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: It’s a different breakdown 
from what you gave me today. 


Hon. ‘Mrs. Scrivener: I’m sorry. Today, we 
prepared that especially for you. 


Mr. Davidson: Right, but the point I’m 
making is that last night, because of the 
transfer to your ministry, you didn’t have the 
facts and figures and you were unclear as to 
who was classified, who wasn’t, who was 
working for who, what their titles were, so 
on and so forth. I don’t want the committee 
to have the impression that we did discuss 
it last night; that’s erroneous. 


I think the committee today was being 
very polite and we chose the route of having 
the minister request or talk to the ministers 
without portfolio so they could come before 
the’ committee. without any suggestion ot 
conflict. I don’t think that note was raised! in 
the debate this afternoon and what we have 
now really, is a pretty senseless sort of con- 
frontation. I think perhaps the minister was 
slightly defensive of her position in her open- 
ing remarks this evening, and it wasn’t really 
needed. As Mr. Bullbrook said, if you had 
come to us and said, “] couldin’t reach them,’ 
we could have understood that. It’s unfor- 
tunate that it would have had to come to a 
motion on the floor, which it has come to 
now. I don’t think there can be any debate 
on that, because that’s completely within the 
powers of the committee; it’s the committee’s 
job to request these people to be here. I'd 
just like to repeat, before I close, that it’s un- 
necessary and unfortunate that we’ve come to 
this point. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, I think 
everything that could have been said has 
been said, but there’s one point I want to 
re-emphasize to the members here and to 
express my own feelings on this matter. We 
have been elected to scrutinize the expendi- 
tures of the various ministries, and if some- 
body can explain to me where else I can 
have the opportunity to scrutinize the ex- 
penditures of the ministers) without portfolio 
I'd perhaps be very happy to reconsider my 
views. However, there is no other place 
where I can look at these things. 

[8:45] 

It is our responsibility to look at these 
expenditures, and I think we would be re- 
miss and certainly falling down in our duties 
if we did not look at them. They are listed 
in the estimates under vote 801, item 5; I, 
don’t see why there should be any further 
questions. The ministers are spending the 
money; I realize that this minister only pro- 
vides the services and that within her min- 
istry a certain sum of money is allocated to 
another minister. Were aware of that. 


You don’t make the specific judgements as 
to how the money is spent, but the monev 
comes under your ministry initially; there- 
fore, the people who do spend the money 
should be prepared to tell us how they spend 
the money. That basically is what we're all 
ahout and that is why I feel this is a good 
motion. It would give us an opportunity to 
question these people and find out what 
they’re doing with the cash, which inciden- 
tally belongs to the taxpayers and not to the 
ministries. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that if the estimates for the ministers without 
portfolio are to be included in this minister’s 
estimates, then it’s probably only fair that 
these people should appear and explain how 
they spend their money, because I don’t 
think they could expect this minister to know 
in detail. I think that’s fair game. So I'm not 
concerned about that. 


The only thing I'm concerned about is 
that neither minister knows that he was sup- 
posed to be here, but we are going to vote 
to summon them before the committee; 
neither one of them knows he was to be here 
and very likely both would have appeared if 
they had been asked. I think that’s the un- 
fair part of the motion. They can justify their 
expenditure; if they can’t, that’s their prob- 
lem, not mine. I’m not concerned about them 
coming before the committee. I’m concerned 
cbout the way it’s being done, that’s all]; as 
far as I know they were never invited. 
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Mr. Shore: They are being invited now. 


Mr. Lane: But they don’t know that, They 
are going to be ordered here now; they’re 
not being invited. If they wouldn't come 
voluntarily, fine, then we’d have to summon 
them. I think they should have been invited 
before we summoned them; that’s my point. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
there’s anything so strange about asking 
someone to come before a committee. I 
have sat on the public accounts committee 
and other committees, and I know you ask 
civil servants, deputy ministers anid ministers 
to come before you simply because you want 
an explanation of things. I don’t think there’s 
anything so strange about that. 


I do agree to some extent with the last 
speaker that the two ministers without port- 
folio probably should have been asked by 
the chairman of this committee instead of 
leaving, it up to the minister, since it’s an 
area where I can see that she has problems. 
She can’t expect to know the answers, and 
I wouldn’t expect her to know them, because, 
as I ‘mentioned earlier, it’s not really her 
responsibility, although she is obligated to 
collect the money. 


I really don’t think there’s anything all 
that earthshaking about us asking a couple of 
minsters without portfolio to come up and 
explain the expenditure of public funds, I 
think that should be esthectell I’m sure they 
probably won't be too surprised if they are 
asked. I don’t think we're doing anything 
ulterior; I think we are just making a reason- 
able request. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, what’s bother- 
ing me is the direction in which the committee 
is heading. Last week we considered the esti- 
mates of the Board of Internal Economy and 
we had to put a motion on the floor and ask 
that the three cabinet ministers who sit on 
the Board of Internal Economy be here to 
explain their actions to the committee. 


Tonight, we’re into another set of estimates 
and we're into the same sort of dilemma. I 
mean, if they’re cabinet ministers, surely to 
God their responsibility is to be here when 
estimates for which they are responsible are 
presented. Now, in two weeks we have had 
two motions to ask cabinet ministers to come 
fonward, If they don’t want to come forward 
and be here, without us sending for them, 
then I suggest they resign their cabinet posts. 
I don’t think the onus should be on this com- 
mittee to be constantly sending for cabinet 
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minsters who have expenditures and have to 
answer to the committee. 

I am probably taking the minister off the 
hook by saying it, Mr. Chairman, but you 
as chairman should insist that whoever should 
be here, be here. I'm tired of sending for 
cabinet ministers. Now that’s twice in two 
weeks, And by God, they should either be 
here, or you tell the Premier maybe they 
should resign, That’s what the nub of it is. 
They're shirking their responsibility in not 
being here. They ducked it last week, and 
theyre attempting to do it again. I’m tired 
of seeing motions put, and for us to spend 
an hour on this sort of debate about cabinet 
ministers who haven't shown up when moneys 
which they are spending are being approved, 
and they aren’t here to answen for it. And 
that’s irresponsibility on their part. 


Mr. Chairman: With respect, Mr. Martel, 
just to come in here for a minute, but the 
situation is quite different— 


Mr. Martel: No, it’s not. 


Mr. Chairman: —from the last time, We 
do have a minister here, the Minister of 
Govemment Services. We discussed this this 
afternoon and suggested that this course be 
taken. The ministers last week belonged to 
the Board of Internal Economy, and I don't 
think there’s— 


Mr. Martel: Mr, Chairman, with the great- 
est of respect, ] think there is a parallel. I 
think the situation is exactly the same. These 
cabinet ministers are spending government 
funds. The estimates for which they are 
accountable are before this committee, as 
they were last week. In fact, out of courtesy 
to this committee, those ministers should be 
here without this committee, once again, 
having to send for cabinet ministers who 
have spent the money. 

I don’t think we should be summoning 
them and asking them for their presence here. 
Do they think that they’re above this com- 
mittee? If they're spending money, they have 
the responsibility to be here during the 
discussions on public moneys being spent. 
I’m getting tired of asking them to come. 


Mr, Singer: Good point. 


Mr. Gregory: I don’t know who Mr. 
Martel is debating with, because he hasn't 
heard a contrary opinion yet. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, I have. 


Mr. Gregory: No, he hasn’t. The fact of 
the matter is, neither of these ministers— 
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Mr. Martel: They don’t have to be re- 
quested, 


Mr. Gregory: Please let me make a point. 
The fact is, they have not been requested to 
be here. 


Mr. Martel: They shouldn't have to be. 


Mr. Gregory: Will you please listen for a 
moment? You might learn something. 


Mr. Martel: No, I’m afraid not. 


Mr. Gregory: Well, you might. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree in principle with Mr. Davison’s 
motion. However, the fact is that it has not 
been mentioned to the gentlemen in question 
yet. I’m going to ask Mr. Davison if he will 
change his motion to the effect that the 
ministers appear before this committee. Could 
you change that; that the ministers be re- 
quested to appear before this committee? 
Simple as that. 


Mr. Davison: I don’t see the point. 


Mr. Gregory: Well, Mr. Davison, you made 
the point that the committee has been polite 
up to now, and I’m suggesting that we remain 
that way. 


Mr. Davison: I don’t see that that changes 
the motion at all. 


Mr. Gregory: Well, it does. 


Mr. Davison: There’s nothing rude about 
the motion, or there’s nothing offensive. 


Mr. Gregory: I think there is. They are 
being subpoenaed, virtually; and I don’t think 
that’s the nature of it. Neither one of the 
gentlemen has refused to come; they haven’t 
even been asked yet. It wasn’t required that 
they be here. All I’m asking is that they be 
requested to be here. 


Mr. Davison: I simply moved that they 
appear. 


Mr. Gregory: Why don’t you move that 
they be requested to appear? 


Mr. Chairman: The motion reads that the 


ministers without portfolio appear before this 
committee. 


Mr. Gregory: Will you accept an amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, that the ministers be 
requested to appear? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, why don’t 
you move an amendment? 


Mr. Gregory: I will, if I have to but I 
would rather Mr. Davison changed his 
motion. " 


Mr. Makarchuk: I would rather ie did not. 


Mr. Gregory: Then I will make the amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Then you make the amend- 
ment. Speaking to the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman— 


Mr. Chairman: Just a moment. Order, 
please. We have an amendment from Mr. 
Gregory to include the words “be requested 
to.” 

Mr. Gregory moves that the motion be 
amended by adding the words “be requested 
to” before the word “appear.” 


The amended motion would then read: 
“that the ministers without portfolio be re- 
quested to appear before this committee.” 


Mr. Bullbrook: Are you available to com- 
ment tonight on the amendment here? I’d 
like to make a comment in connection with 
the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, but the minister has to 
comment first and then Mr. Makarchuk. 


Mr. Bullbrook: Oh, I’m sorry. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, I 
can see that this committee is getting itself 
thoroughly bound in motions and amend- 
ments. I would like to make a couple of 
observations, if I may. 


The first is that ministers operating min- 
istries are and can be held accountable for 
the funding of their ministries and for the 
operation of their ministries. It seems to me 
that ministers without portfolio are in a 
somewhat different position. They are not 
operating ministries as such. They carry out, 
as a rule, special assignments and they are 
assigned those responsibilities generally by 
one person—and I made this point earlier— 
and that is the Premier. Their accountability 
then really is to the Premier. 


It seems to me that to examine ministers 
without portfolio about their staff require- 
ments is as fruitless in terms of identification 
of responsibilities as it is to discuss the respon- 
sibility of ministers without portfolio with me, 
who has no responsibility for the execution 
of their assignments. It seems to me that my 
original remark at the beginning of this 
meeting still holds, that the ministries without 
portfolio really are the responsibility of the 
Premier who appointed the ministers and as- 
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signed them their responsibilities and that 
perhaps the business of this committe is with 
the Premier in the Legislature. I would ask 
the committee, please, either to approve item 
5 or stand it down as they see fit and 
perhaps to continue this discussion in the 
arena upstairs. It seems to me that this is 
more appropriate than what we’re engaging 
in at this moment. 


Mr. Bullbrook: We can’t. There is no arena 
upstairs. Knowing the rules, as you do, as a 
minister of the Crown, there is no arena 
upstairs because the arena upstairs is the 
arena down here. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I know. We are an 
extension of the Legislature and that is 
perfectly true. 


Mr. Bullbrook: This is the standing com- 
mittee that reports back, if you follow me. 
We either appropriate the funds or we don’t 
appropriate them. 


I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman, you're looking 
uncomfortable because I’m interjecting but 
there is a distinction here, a basic distinction. 
It’s very nice and easy for the minster to say 
let’s continue it upstairs. We don’t continue 
it upstairs because upstairs truly is down- 
stairs. We're sitting here as if we're sitting 
in the House. 


[9:00] 
Mr. Chairman: The minister has the floor. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It appears to me that 
there most certainly is an arena in the Legis- 
lative chamber and this is when these esti- 
mates are presented by your chairman or in 
the estimates of the Premier or in a special 
session that you arrange through the Speaker. 
You most certainly do— 


Mr. Bullbrook: If I may rise on a point of 
order, because I know the member— 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Bullbrook, what’s your 
point? 


Mr. Bullbrook: Sorry, my point of order is 
that the minister doesn’t understand the 
ordering of the standing orders of the House. 
You see, we are in the Legislature now; as 
2 matter of convenience only these estimates 
are brought before a committee. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m aware of that, 
Mr. Bullbrook. 


Mr. Bullbrook: This isn’t the standing com- 
mittee, this is the same as the Legislature. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I assure you I’m 
aware of that. 


Mr. Bullbrook: I’m sorry. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: In any case, Mr. 
Chairman, I am asking this committee to 
either— 


Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, Madam Minis- 
ter, on the point of order. 


Mr. Martel: There is certainly no way in 
which you can get this back to the Legis- 
lature, as the minister requested. To suggest 
that is really ridiculous, because to discuss it 
under the Premier’s estimates is impossible. 
The spending is not in the Premier’s esti- 
mates, it’s in this estimate. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please, I think we’re 
becoming repetitious. 


Mr. Martel: No, it’s not. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Chairman, I’ve 
suggested to the committee that they stand 
this down and take it up with the Premier. 
Failing that I would say to the committee 
that what we are discussing is staff require- 
ments, item 5; staff requirements is what it 
is involved with. Staff requirements for the 
ministers without portfolio. I would suggest 
then to the committee that if they wish to 
stand this down I will review this whole 
matter again with the ministers without 
portfolio. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Chairman, if we're 
going to stick to some rules and procedures 
here I think there’s an amendment on the 
floor right now and we are supposed to be 
speaking to the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman: We're speaking to the 
amendment. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Okay, in that case, Mr. 
Chairman, I would suggest that we vote 
against the amendment because, as I under- 
stand it, all the amendment says is “we re- 
quest the ministers to appear.” It’s not what 
we have in mind. We want the ministers to 
appear here. 

Whether the ministers accept our request 
or not, the amendment, the way it is worded, 
leaves the ministers the option whether they 
want to appear or not, and that is not what 
we're all about. We want the people here in 
order to be able to ask them certain ques- 
tions dealing with $226,200 which, as I said 
earlier, is the taxpayers’ money. It belongs 
to the people of Ontario. It’s going to be 
spent. We want to know how it’s going to 
be spent. 

I would, if I may, Mr. Chairman, move 
that we call the question now. 
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Interjections. 


Mr. Makarchuk: All right, ll withdraw 
that last portion. I'm willing to withdraw 
the vote, I’m sorry. 


Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry, I can only ac- 
cept motions from members of the committee. 


Mr. Bullbrook: I wanted to speak in op- 
position to the amendment because, of 
course, it’s manifest that an amendment of 
that nature permits the response, “We will 
not respond to your request.” 


We may as well make it understood, it’s 
not a request, right? Under the standing 
orders you have the right to bring people 
before you, Mr. Chairman, and J think at 
this time, in the circumstances, you should 
say we must bring them out. 


In support of that, I want to use the words 
of the hon. minister who is here. You’re quite 
right, Madam Minister, it’s a question of 
accountability. You began with that comment 
and you're absolutely right—accountability; 
and the fact is that you can’t account for 
these funds. You see, you told us already, 
Madam Minister, that you can’t account for 
those funds and that’s the essence of it all. 
Nothing has been more pithy than your com- 
ment of accountability, because you can’t 
account. So we want somebody to come for- 
ward to account to us. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I’m probably 
repeating myself. I think every member of 
this committee wants to be fair and it just 
seems to me that we're not being fair if we 
summon people to come who haven’t been 
invited. I have reason to believe that if Mr. 
Ruston had deleted the motion he started to 
write, that’s what he would have said. He 
was upstaged by the official opposition and 
his motion never got before the committee. 
But I really believe that’s what he intended. 
I really believe that we all intended that they 
be requested to appear. I’m suggesting that. 


Interjections. 
Mr. Drea: It’s true. 
An hon. member: I think it’s true. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. Any further 
comments? 


Mr. Ruston: If my name has been men- 
tioned here—of course, Mr. Bullbrook men- 
tioned my interpretation is, from committees 
I have sat on, that when we make a motion 
to request someone to come before the com- 
mittee the motion was made that way. Maybe 
the word “request” is a matter of semantics 
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or some legal minds figure that is the way it 
has to be but in my humble opinion, I don’t 
think it makes any difference. I think we are 
just splitting hairs when we start putting 
that in, I must admit, and I couldn’t really 
care less. 

My interpretation would be if we passed 
a motion that had this request in it and they 
did not appear I think this committee could 
report to the Legislature that they refused to 
come before the committee. That is my inter- 
pretation. Whether you have “request” in it 
or not, I don’t think it makes any difference. 


Mr. Drea: I want to come back to this 
afternoon. I agree with Mr, Ruston’s com- 
mentary. There were three things that we 
were looking at this afternoon; one was that 
through the minister or the chairman we 
would invite Mr. Henderson and Mr. Brunelle 
to appear. If they didn’t appear here at 8 
o'clock, we would then proceed, through Mr. 
Ruston, to introduce the motion, which every- 
body clearly understood would be passed, 
demanding that they be here. There was a 
third thing, and I wish the member for Sarnia 
would listen since he brought up the three 
things today and then conveniently forgot 
them tonight. 

The third thing was if they refused to 
attend after the motion was passed, after 
declining the invitation and after declining 
the motion, Mr. Ruston was going to move 
that item 5 not be passed; that the entire 
amount of funds be removed from the esti- 
mates and that we proceed. That is exactly 
the procedure that was going— 


Mr. Bullbrook: That is not right. 


Mr. Drea: For heaven’s sake, you gave the 
man a brief today, You told him what to 
do. In the first place, there was some sugges- 
tion that they just be invited and if thev 
didn’t come that the money be cancelled and 
then you got in with your temper tantrum. 


Mr. Bullbrook: That is not right, I never— 
Mr, Drea: Would you tame him? 

Mr. Bullbrook: That is not right. 

Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 


Mr. Drea: Those were the three things 
this afternoon. All I am suggesting tonight is, 
in the light of the fact that the ministers 
have not yet been invited, if we want to 
short-circuit the first step with a motion, 
that is fine by me, The way the motion reads, 
and the reason I am going to support the 
amendment is it shows a reasonable concern 
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by this committee or a reasonable fear that 
the ministers are going to defy an invitation. 
Since the invitation was never extended, I 
suggest to you it is much more practical and 
much more objective to say that the two 
ministers be requested to appear before the 
committee, 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Chairman, if I was going 
to move the motion ab initio I would have 
said something like this: That vote 801, item 
5, be not dealt with until the ministers with- 
out portfolio appear before this committee. 

I don’t think that specific wording need be 
there because the intent is amply expressed 
in Mr. Davison’s motion. That is what the 
committee wants. That is the way it is going 
to be whether his wording is used or my 
wording is used, or “might” or “if” or “but” 
is used. We are just playing with words. 

(It is obviously the thrust of the committee, 
notwithstanding the perambulations some of 
the Tories are doing, including, with great 
respect, the minister, in trying to avoid the 
issue. The committee wants the ministers 
here. That is what Mr. Davison’s motion says 
and that is the motion which to my mind 


should be supported. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please. We will now 
place the motion as amended, I would ask 
the clerk to read the names of those who are 
eligible to vote as members of the com- 
mittee. 


Clerk of the Committee: Ms. Bryden, Mr. 
Davison, Mr. Drea, Mr. Grande, Mr. Gregory, 
Mr. Lane, Mr. Mancini, Mr. McCague, Mr. 
Ruston, Mr. Shore, Mr. Swart. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. I will place 
the motion as amended— 


Mr. Singer: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, can’t Mr. Edighoffer vote? 


Mr. Drea: He is the chairman, This is 
turning into a circus, every night. 


Mr. Chairman: Order, please, It is moved 
by Mr, Gregory that Mr, Davison’s motion be 
amended to read “that the ministers without 
portfolio be requested to appear before this 
committee.” 


Motion agreed to. 


An hon. member: Maybe we'll bring them 
in by the ears, 


Mr. Chairman: I will ask the members to 
come to order, please. The amended motion 
has passed. The Legislature has given this 


committee power, and I would quote the 
sentence from the motion: 


All standing committees shall report from 
time to time their observations and opin- 
ions on the matters referred to them with 
power to send for persons, papers and 
records— 


Therefore, I would ask that the ministers 
without portfolio be asked to attend at this 
committee meeting at 8 oclock on Tuesday 
next. We will again have to stand down item 
5, vote 801. 


On vote 802: 
Mr. Chairman: We are at item 3. 


Mr. Davison: On the question of leased 
property, continuing the lines that were 
brought up under capital construction regard- 
ing new buildings and the vacancy rates, is 
it possible to get similar figures for properties 
that we lease as well, not only as square feet 
but in the amount of money? Here is a situa- 
tion where we are paying out money for the 
space on a monthly basis, or whatever agree- 
ment on the lease should be. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am sorry, Mr. 
Davison, could you just give me the first part 
of your question? I couldn’t hear it over the 
noise in this room. 


Mr. Davison: I understand. When we were 
discussing capital expenditure, we were dis- 
cussing new buildings with a vacancy level 
which we concluded in Toronto was some- 
thing in the nature of 4.33, including footage 
waiting to be sublet or to be demolished. 
You explained that you would do a monthly 
breakdown on those. Could we have the 
same breakdown for the properties that you 
rent? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I will see what we 
have got. 


Mr. Davison: The second part of that was 
could we also get a dollar figure, because in 
this case we are talking about money that 
the government is spending. 


[9:15] 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I'll ask Mr. Thatcher 
to respond. 


Mr. Davison: Thank you. 


Mr. Thatcher: The total figures that we 
would propose to report to the committee 
will include leased space as well as govern- 
ment-owned space. 
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Mr. Davison: Oh, I see. The figures that 
youre going to give me? 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: Will that include outside ot 
Toronto? 


Mr. Thatcher: We can give you outside ot 
Toronto, too. 


Mr. Davison: And that will then take into 
account things like the Burwash institution 
that was brought up earlier today? 


Mr. Thatcher: It’s not really included in 
the figures. The figures that we will show you 
will be the occupancy of building space in 
terms of those areas that are actively occu- 
pied for programmes. 


Mr. Davison: So the figures you show me 
will be figures for empty space, vacant space, 
in a building that is partially being used? 


Mr, Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: Can we get the figures of 
buildings that aren’t? I didn’t realize that we 
had such property sitting around before. 


Mr. Thatcher: We'll] be showing you pri- 
marily office space buildings. In the case of 
large institutions, such as Burwash, whic’ 
have ancillary buildings, storerooms and 
empty jail cells and things of this kind, we 
won't be including that kind of information. 
This is primarily office space or equivalent 
to office space. It will include laboratories 
and that sort of thing, but primarily office- 
type space. 


Mr. Davison: So when it comes to the 
other space that we’ve mentioned we'll more 
or less have to shift for ourselves and try to 
figure it out as best we can. Go up to Bur- 
wash and pace it off or something. 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes. If you have a specific 
question about an institution like Burwash 
we'll try and deal with it separately. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, fair enough. 


Mr. Chairman: Any other questions? Mr. 
Cassidy? 


_Mr. Cassidy: I wonder if the ministry can 
give us figures on the cost per square foot of 
leasing on space you've recently contracted 
for in midtown Toronto, the cost in the sub- 
urbs and also, what is the cost per square 
foot all in, including the amortization and 
depreciation costs on capital, of the space 
which has been built by the ministry for use 
by departments? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s a trernendous 
question, Mr. Cassidy! 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s the kind of question I 
presume you have answers to. You've a tre- 
mendous staff here. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Could you be a little 
more specific in terms of the kind of infor- 
mation youre seeking? Because that would 
take a great deal of research. 


Mr. Cassidy: What's the most recent large 
building space which has been leased by the 
ministry in midtown Toronto? And what was 
the rate? 


Mr. Gray: At 77 Bloor; we sublet a build- 
ing with Hydro. It’s owned by Cadillac and 
was leased by Hydro about five years ago. It 
has five years to go on the lease and we are 
paying, on a gross lease, $7.80 per sq ft per 
year. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is that a new rate or is that 
the rate that Hydro contracted for five years 
agoP 


Mr. Gray: That is the rate that Hydro con- 
tracted five years ago. We negotiated the 
same rate with them. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is there any higher rate being 
paid by the ministry for space in midtown 
Toronto or elsewhere? 


Mr. Gray: Not in a large building, no. 
There are small leases like savings offices and 
what have you, very small, where you would 


pay higher than $7.80. 


Mr. Cassidy: That would be retail space 
though, is that right? 


Mr. Gray: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: Have you ever done an esti- 
mate? What’s the most recent building built 
by the ministry in midtown Toronto? Would 
that be the Forensic Sciences building? 


Mr. Gray: I would think so. 


Mr. Cassidy: If you were to take the capital 
costs and take your operating costs and every- 
thing like that, what would be the cost, to 
whatever ministry is renting it from the MGS, 
per square foot? How much would you have 
to rent it for in order to cover all of your 
costs, including the cost of capital amortiza- 
tion? 


Mr. Gray: I really couldn’t give it to you 
because we’ve never—I have never figured it 
out personally. You're talking about the capi- 
tal cost; what we would need to get a return 
on the money if we leased it at that cost? 
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Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Mr. Gray: I really couldn’t say. It could be 
figured out. 


Mr. Cassidy: The minister said could I be 
more specific and I will be more specific. 
Since that’s the most recent large building 
that you've built in the area of the Queen’s 
Park complex, could you come back and give 
us a breakdown in terms of capital costs, in 
terms of operating costs per square foot and 
in terms of what kind of cost per square foot 
you'd have to charge in order to break even 
on a commercial basis except for your cor- 
poration taxes? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The George Drew 
Building, I would point out, is not a commer- 
cial building in the usual sense. It was a 
building which was constructed for special 


purposes. 


Mr. Cassidy: But most of the space is 
general space, is it not? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Oh no. It has a 
number of purposes which are not normal 
purposes. It was built as a high security 
building, among other things. 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps if there are special 
factors they can be mentioned, and the extra 
costs that are involved. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I’m only thinking, if 
you wanted that information for comparative 
purposes it wouldn’t suit you very well. 


Mr. Cassidy: It might suit me very well. 
Vd like to see it. 


Mr. Thatcher: Could I suggest, Mr. 
Cassidy, that we have other buildings though, 
so that you'll understand that all of our 
buildings are not like the Forensic Sciences 
building. It’s a very high cost building. There 
are extensive laboratories and facilities for 
keeping bodies and this sort of thing as you 
know; pathology work. That’s very expensive 
to equip. We also have the Queen’s Park 
computer in that building and that’s an ex- 
pensive installation too. 


If I could suggest another one, we recently 
built another building for MTC at Downs- 
view, which is somewhat of a contrast be- 
cause it’s a utility type building and it com- 
pares quite well with a commercial type of 
building. Between those two you would have 
a complete range of the kind of buildings 
that we build. 


Mr. Cassidy: I would prefer to have, in 
addition to Forensic Sciences, another build- 
ing in midtown Toronto, so obviously a com- 


parison can be made with what’s going up in 
the private sector. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We haven't built any 
other buildings recently in midtown Toronto. 


Mr. Thatcher: The nearest one would be 
Downsview. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well give us Downsview 
then, although Downsview is clearly not the 
same; it’s not comparable in many ways. 


Mr. Thatcher: We've got details of the 
special facilities in this new building; we'll 
give you those when we give you the other 
information. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s fine. 


Ms. Bryden: I'm sorry I wasn’t able to be 
here for all of the estimates of this ministry, 
and this may have been answered. Can you 
give us a rough idea of what percentage of 
government accommodation is leased and 
what percentage is owned? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Ill ask Mr. Browne. 
I think he might have some figures. 


Mr. Browne: I don’t have this percentage, 
Mr. Chairman, but we have sizes in different 
categories. General purpose space—there is a 
total of 10,700,000 sq ft of which 5.7 million 
is owned and 4.99 million is leased. This is 
general purpose space, or office space. That’s 
one designation. 

Institutional space—there’s 17,660,000 sq ft 
of which 15.6 million is owned and 1.3 
million is leased. 


Ms. Bryden: May I ask, is that proportion 
for leasing going up or down in compariscn 
with a year ago? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It's gone up, because 
weve had to open up rent review offices 
throughout the province and things of that 
sort, and since that’s a short programme we 
leased space wherever possible. 


Ms. Bryden: What about the institutional 
figure, is it going up or down? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would think it’s up 
slightly. We've opened up a correction centre 
in London and there have been some other 
smaller institutional buildings that have been 
opened, perhaps in the last year, but it’s not 
a dramatic change. 


Ms. Bryden: May I also ask, what are the 
recoveries from other ministries on the leas- 
ing, since you don’t charge rent? 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: There are only cer- 
tain special leases where we recover leases. 
Mr. Gray has the figures. 


Mr. Gray: Most of those recoveries are for 
the savings offices throughout the province 
and for Ontario Housing Corp. We do the 
leasing for Ontario Housing Corp., but the 
funds are budgeted in their budget. The 
savings offices being operated as a business, 
we pay the rent and recover the money from 
them out of their revenues. 


Mr. Chairman: There are no further ques- 
tions on item 3? 


Mr. Cassidy: Is the minister aware of the 
kind of scatteration of government premises 
in the Ottawa area? There are a certain num- 
ber of government offices which are down on 
Riverside Dr. at Bank St. Others are on 
Albert St. where the OHC is located. Work- 
men’s Compensation has moved into space 
in the Inn of the Provinces; and other de- 
partments seem to have space all around 
town. 


There has been talk, which I don’t think 
makes much sense, of having a special pro- 
vincial building. It would make some sense, 
it seems to me, for there to be an effort to 
bring various kinds of provincial offices into 
one place, rather than having them scattere/! 
all over the place. What steps are being 
taken in that direction? : 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You are quite right 
that there is a scatteration of uses in the 
Ottawa area, and there is a plan to bring 
them together in a multi-purpose build- 
ing. A site has been selected, and what we 
are awaiting at this point is sufficient funds 
to get the project underway. 


Mr. Cassidy: Has the site been purchased? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Have we bought it? 


Mr. Gray: The agreement was made about 
two years ago with the NCC. It hasn’t been 
completely finalized yet, but it is all agreed 
upon. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The last papers have 
not been signed; but I know that this site 
has been designated. 


Mr. Cassidy: What is the site that has been 
designated? 


Mr. Gray: It is at the corner of Alta Vista 
and the Queensway. And if I get my direc- 
tions right, I believe it is on the northeast 
corner. My directions get confused, but it is 
right near the RCMP building. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Just north of the Queensway 
and opposite the RCMP building; is that it? 


Mr. Gray: That is right. 


Mr. Cassidy: So what size of building do 
you intend to build? What kind of value is 
it likely to be? 


Mr. Pencak: Mr. Chairman, if I could start 
with the estimates first. It is approximately 
a $20 million consolidated office building, for 
the various ministries. The gross square foot- 
age on that is 338,000 sq ft, designed for an 
approximate population of 553 people. 

It is presently on the B list of projects in 
our capital programme. 


Mr. Cassidy: What does that mean? 


Mr. Pencak: That means that the project 
is approved for completion of working draw- 
ings and contract documents. 


Mr. Cassidy: It is a $20 million project. 
Does that include or exclude the cost of the 
land? 


Mr. Pencak: It excludes the cost of the 
land. 


Mr. Cassidy: Or is the land coming as a 
result of land trades with the NCC? 


Mr. Gray: That’s right. It is a land switch 
with the NCC. 


Mr. Cassidy: The switch is with the Ot- 
tawa Teachers’ College site; is that right? 


Mr. Gray: That’s right. 


Mr. Cassidy: And the NCC now owns the 
Ottawa Teachers’ College? 


Mr. Gray: They will be the owners of it. 


Mr. Cassidy: When this deal is consum- 
mated. 


Mr. Gray: That’s right. 


Mr. Cassidy: If I can ask, though, the fig- 
ures would indicate that the cost of this space 
is going to be around $60 per sq ft; is that 
correct? 


Mr. Pencak: We are presently doing a cost 
analysis on this particular project; we have 
a design completed on it, and we are right 
now comparing the area to its costs. In fact, 
seeing what we have to do. We are right in 
the middle of the process right now. So, to 
answer whether it is so much a square foot 
or not is a little premature at this stage. 


Mr. Cassidy: With great respect, the fig- 
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ures you have given would indicate that you 
are estimating a cost of $60 per sq ft. 


Mr. Pencak: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: Does that include the furni- 
ture or a few lunches for the people, or 
something like that? 


Mr. Pencak: Our project costs, as such, 
include the total package—furniture, every- 
thing that goes into the project. 


Mr. Davison: Tropical plants. 
[9:30] 


Mr. Pencak: Tropical plants, yes, anything. 


Mr. Cassidy: It strikes me that that is 
awfully high. Perhaps you can tell me the 
cost of construction of multi-purpose office 
space here in the Toronto market, for ex- 
ample. Surely the construction cost is not 
running at $60 per sq ft for space going up 
on University Ave. or Bloor St., is itP Surely 
it is running more about $30, $35 or $36 per 
sq ft? 


Mr. Pencak: This particular project in Ot- 
tawa is governed by the National Capital 
Commission, which puts on us very stringent 
requirements in the way of design of the 
project, particularly for parking, for example. 
We have to provide underground parking 
and so on. These are special conditions which 
do not exist in cities like Toronto in that 
regard. The cost of office buildings in To- 
ronto again depends on where it is located. 
I don’t expect this to be $60 per sq ft, but 
it is certainly not $20 per sq ft either. 


Mr. Cassidy: Does the 338,000 sq it in- 
clude the space of the parking lot? 


Mr. Pencak: It does include the space for 
the parking lot. 


Mr. Cassidy: How much of the space is 
the parking lot then, please? 


Mr. Pencak: We are providing for approxi- 
mately 600 cars. 


Mr. Cassidy: And at 200 or 250 sq ft per 
carP 


Mr. Pencak: It would not be 200 sq ft, it 
would be closer to 300 sq ft. 


Mr. Cassidy: We are talking about 160,000 
sq ft of parking; is that correct? 


Mr. Pencak: I would take your figures for 
it approximately. 
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Mr. Cassidy: That means that once you 
take the parking away you are talking about 
a building with about 180,000 sq ft of usable 
space? 


Mr. Pencak: Could we possibly suggest 
that we get the specific details on this, Mr. 
Chairman? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Would you like us 
to provide you with the details at another 
session? 


Mr. Cassidy: I would like to have them 
now and I would like to have them on the 
record, because from what this gentleman 
has been telling us the government is pro- 
posing to spend $20 million on a project 
which will provide working space for 553 
people. The working space is going to 
cost just under $40,000 for each of the peo- 
ple who are going to work there. If it is 
180,000 sq ft of usable space, and! that’s still 
gross and includes stairwells and that kind 
of thing, that is space which is going to 
cost in the order of $110 per sq ft. That's 
pretty outlandish. 

Perhaps the minister could say, has there 
been an announcement about this particular 
project in the past? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think only that the 
site had been designated. I don’t think there 
has been anything further. 


Mr. Cassidy: Would it be the excessive 
cost that Jed you to refrain from making any 
announcement? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You are asking for 
a lot of facts and figures on something that 
is under study currently, and they are trying 
to pull figures out for you now on an ad hoc 
basis as best they can. There may be some- 
thing wrong with these figures, I don’t know. 
That’s why I am saying that perhaps you 
would like us to provide you with those 
figures at the next session of this committee. 
Then we could give you some guarantee 
that they are close to being accurate. 


My. Cassidy: Do you mean to say that the 
first set of figures you have to present at any 
one time are not particularly accurate? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: These are the guessti- 
mates that we do when we are first de- 
veloping a design for a C designation 
building. That’s on our C list. These are 
absolutely ball-park figures; there is no close 
estimating here, This is what Mr. Pencak 
was saying to you a few minutes ago, that 
he is in the process now of doing close esti- 
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mates on this project. He is not really ready 
yet to tell you what the real costs are. 


Mr. Cassidy: I believe Mr. Pencak said 
that it was now on the B list of projects and 
had been approved. Is that correct? 


Mr. Pencak: Yes, that is. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is moving from C 
to B, and we are just starting to gear it up. 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps Mr. Pencak or you, 
Madam Minister, could say what it means 
if it is on the B list. What is the approval? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You are starting to 
get into an active design stage. That’s why 
the study is now under way for this building. 


Mr. Cassidy: What's been the experience 
in the past? Do you find that these figures 
that you put in normally come down when 
vou start to look at them closely? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think that the orig- 
inal figures were probably developed a couple 
of years ago. This has been on the list for 
a while; and it may well be that everything 
has to be revised, reviewed and updated 
in terms of what the costs are, what we 
think we can afford and what we have to 
provide. 


Mr. Cassidy: 
Madam Minister? 


Aren't you covering up, 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, I’m not. 


Mr. Cassidy: Because two years ago, con- 
struction costs were at least 15 per cent, 
probably 25 per cent, lower than they are 
today. Is that correct? Two years ago, con- 
struction costs would be about 20 per cent 
Jower than they are today. 


Mr. Pencak: I wouldn’t say that. 
Mr. Cassidy: Fifteen per cent? 


Mr. Pencak: Two years ago, I would say, 
construction costs were jumping all over the 
place and perhaps we’re in a much more 
stable period today than we were two years 
ago. 


Mr. Cassidy: So they haven’t really 
changed in two years. Is that right? 
Hon. Mrs, Scrivener: No, it’s not true. 


Mr. Pencak: They have changed, but not 
by 20 per cent, 


Mr. Davison: Excuse me. Are they part of 
the escalation factor in your ministry? Are 
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they a part of the escalation factor that we 
talked about this afternoon? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Davison: Did you not suggest to me 
that while the escalation factor was 1% per 
cent per month in 1974— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: And into 1975. 


Mr. Davison: —that it had dropped down 
to sometimes 10 per cent per year? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It has only steadied 
in the last few months. That’s a hd They 
are very much more stable now than they 
were. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, but they're lower. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, the rate of increase is 
lower. The point I’m making is that two years 
ago—and were now in the month of May— 
then two years or 24 months ago, if you take 
into account that your escalation factor had 
been running around about one per cent to 
1% per cent per month, then the figures at 
which you were costing 24 months ago were 
around 24 per cent less than they are today. 
If that’s the case, then that would suggest 
that to have costed a project at that time at 
over $100 a square foot of usable space, or 
$60 per sq ft for the gross space, including 
the space for the parking lot, is very very 
high indeed. 

Obviously, I think we would like some 
more explanation, but I am a bit disturbed. I 
didn’t expect any of this, Madam Minister. 
I just was asking a perfectly innocent and 
guileless question when I asked about con- 
solidation of the offices in Ottawa. It seems 
to me that you can go into consolidation 
without necessarily heving to take a site 
which is remote from any place by foot, ex- 
cept the Ottawa Station—there are no trains 
there—which may be prestigious but which 
is accessible only by automobile or, with some 
difficulty, by public transportation. 


Mr. Thatcher: It may be helpful, Mr. 
Cassidy, if I were to give you a very hrief 
history of this project. We have commissioned 
an architect, who has been working with the 
NCC; he has sent us the preliminary draw- 
ings of his ideas on this project. The architect 
has taken an estimate off those drawings, and 
we can check it; but that was the figure that 
Mr. Pencak gave you as our updated project 
cost. That’s the figure that is normally used 
at this time when we get the design to the 
point that it’s at right now. 

This particular design, in our opinion, is 
too expensive. We have been asking the same 
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questions that you have: Why do we have 
to build a building at this price? The answer 
we have been getting from the architect is 
that the NCC want to put in a very fine 
building there, and they’re putting a lot of 
pressure on us in terms of design require- 
ments. We have not accepted this and we 
don’t intend to proceed until we have ob- 
tained what we consider to be a better cost 
picture, and at the same time, provide the 
facilities we need and hopefully satisfy the 
NCC that the building will suit their ideas on 
what it should look like. 


Mr. Cassidy: Can I ask this? There has 
been a transfer taking place of federal gov- 
ernment offices across the river to Hull, and 
it’s going to lead fairly shortly to a situation 
where whole buildings will become available. 
Have you investigated the possibility of actu- 
ally simply buying an office building in a con- 
venient location with the facilities you need? 


Mr. Thatcher: From the federal govern- 
ment? 


Mr. Cassidy: No, probably from a private 
developer, perish the thought. But there are a 
fair number of buildings that are located in or 
near the core, which are convenient of access 
by public transportation as well as by auto- 
mobile, and which I suspect are going to be 
coming on the market at very reasonable cost 
compared to what you are talking about here. 


Mr. Thatcher: I think I can answer that best 
by saying we are aware of some of those. We 
have taken a look at them but we haven't 
made any decision. Our hope was that we 
could choose a location which we felt best 
suited the growing needs in Ottawa and 
we're also picking a site which would be 
suitable for courthouse purposes as well as 
office purposes. We would see if we could 
provide a building which will suit our needs 
there; and if this cost picture we have been 
discussing becomes too difficult, I think we 
will take a very close look at what the private 
sector could do for us. 


Mr. Cassidy: With great respect, there is 
a desperate need for courthouse facilities in 
the Ottawa area. I thought there was some 
announcement about that some time ago that 
something was going to be done by leasing 
some space in an office building close to the 
existing courthouse building? Any lawyers in 
the group here might be able to comment on 
that. Does it make sense to take the court- 
house and to locate it on a site which is ac- 
cessible only by car and which therefore 
means that the lawyers, police, Crown prose- 
cutors and everybody else is going to have to 
get in their cars every day, go out there and 
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then come back to town? Or else they are 
going to have to search around somehow to 
find space adjacent to the courthouse which 
simply isn’t available. 


Mr. Thatcher: We have been in discussion 
with the local bar association and other com- 
munity organizations on that point and I 
guess we are still at the preliminary stage of 
reviewing all this information. By and large, 
though, we haven’t had serious objections to 
that particular site. 


Mr. Cassidy: Serious objections to that site 
as a courthouse site as well? 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’ll take some soundings and 
sort of get the reactions. I know there is a 
desperate desire to see new court facilities 
built, but it is the kind of activity that 
doesn’t seem to make an awful lot of sense 
to have stuck way out there on the Queens- 
way. The only place it is close to is the new 
detention centre; but of course it is more 
convenient to get to by automobile. 


Mr. Thatcher: In choosing that site, we 
were looking ahead also. We were doing a 
projection of what Ottawa will look like 20 
or 30 years from now. We think it will be 
more central there than the Parliament Hill 
area now. 


Mr. Cassidy: It is relatively central, 
geographically, in the same way as the Don 
Valley Parkway-Eglinton is central in 
Toronto. The space you are proposing to 
build on has no commercial space around it 
and therefore it is going to be an isolated 
temple to the province. 


The RCMP building is sterile and doesn’t 
contribute anything to the particular area, 
it is a monument. The provincial building 
will turn into a monument as well if what 
you are telling me about the NCC pressure 
is to be believed. 

I don’t care if you put it in my riding 
or not. You can put it anywhere; that doesn’t 
matter. If you want to integrate it with the 
courthouse facilities, it may well fit better 
on Rideau St. which would be in Mr. Roy’s 
riding of Ottawa East. I wonder whether it 
doesn’t make an awful lot more sense 
economically and in terms of integrating 
services, making them accessible and filling 
those courtroom needs, to buy up a building 
from those which will become available now 
because of the enormous amount of con- 
struction of these new super blocks which the 
federal government is so fond of leasing. 
We might have to spend a few bucks on 
cleaning it up and renovating it, putting 
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a provincial shingle on it, and putting a 
provincial information centre of some sort 
on the ground floor. 


The province has no presence in Ottawa 
right now at all and if you build a monu- 
ment out there everybody will say, “There 
is the provincial monument.” It would be 
much better if people had a place they 
could go to, where the Queen’s Printer and 
the government printer’s publications were 
available; where there were stands or in- 
formation booths for the various departments 
and ministries, and there was some effort 
made to make the services of the provincial 
government accessible in a way they aren’t 
accessible now. 


The. projections indicate that the federal 
government will continue to be the major 
employer, for good or for ill. Federal gov- 
ernment employment in the core is due to 
go up from the present 80,000 or 90,000 to 
about 150,000 around the turn of the cen- 
tury, which means that the major working 
population concentration will be in the core, 
the area which you are turning your back on. 


[9:45] 


Mr. Thatcher: One of our reasons, and you 
have touched on it, was to try to get our 
provincial building away from the federal 
buildings, where it would simply look like 
another of the many federal buildings in 
Ottawa. Whether we were right or not, we 
were trying to pull our building away to a 
place: where it would have an identity and 
still, at the same time, be central; and be 
central over a growth period so that it would 
serve the people of Ottawa as well as it 
might. 


Mr. ‘Cassidy: In that case, can I suggest 
an area like Billings Bridge, where you have 
a building right now. It may be that a 
long-term lease in that particular location, 
since a building may not be available, 
might make more sense. It is relatively easy 
transportation-wise. It is separated from the 
federal buildings but not isolated like a 
tomb, which is what you seem to intend 


right now. Can you comment on all this, 
Madam Minister? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I have listened to 
your conversation and I am very interested 
in it. I know this site has been designated 
for some time but I also know that I haven’t 
signed anything final on it. I am also aware 
that the site was studied, and certainly the 
transportation services in the future were 
something about which there was some con- 
sultation, because I think it was recognized 


that accessibility to the building was im- 
portant. As to siting it in the core area, I 
simply don’t know, because I. don’t know 
the extent to which that area as surveyed 
prior to the establishment of this particular 
site. 


Mr. Cassidy: Does the province have in- 
definite title to the site at Alta Vista? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I haven’t discussed 
that detail with our solicitor. 


Mr. Cassidy: The other alternative may be 
that if you look forward to the turn of the 
century then at that point in time it may be- 
come desirable to build on the Alta Vista 
site. In the meantime, you are not going to 
get a building open there for five or six 
years, and over that period of time you have 
got TEIA and Housing located in one part 
of town, you have OHIP somewhere else,. 
and you have Community and Social Services 
somewhere else and so on. It may make sense 
to cash in the leases you have right now 
and to pull them altogether in a particular 
ocation and call it the Provincial Building. 
The rent review offices have moved into a 
building which is probably a bit small for 
overall provincial needs, but which could 
serve possibly as a means of integrating over 
the next three or four years while you de- 
cide to get your act together. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That’s a new build- 
ing? - 

Mr. Cassidy: That is a new building, most 
of which is still unlet. I don’t like the site 
particularly, but it is convenient to the 
Queensway, which is the major transporta- 
tion link. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: There is a parking 
problem there. 


Mr. Cassidy: There is a parking problem? 
There is a problem of provincial identifica- 
tion, a problem of having at ground level a 
kind of Province of Ontario shop, where the 
services and literature and so on of the prov- 
ince could become available, where people 
could go in and browse. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Earlier in your re- 
marks I think you intimated you thought 
that Ottawa was coming to a point of a 
certain kind of glut of commercial space in 
the downtown core. Isn’t that about what 
you were saying to us? 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: And that as offices 
move out and over to Hull some buildings: 
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may become available, which would be very 
suitable to our needs; I think I am certainly 
interested in exploring that possibility. 


Mr. Cassidy: Those buildings are of the 
order of 100,000 sq ft apiece and they were 
built in the speculative boom of the 1960s 
for $2-$3 million apiece. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: They are slightly 
larger buildings than ours. Well, thank you. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay, end of representation 
then. I am glad you'll look into that. 


Mr. Ruston: We are still on item 3 I take 
it, Mr. Chairman. Is this classed as leasing, 
those where you buy back on a 25-year 
lease? I was just trying to figure out what 
is the general run of cost of building per 
sq ft in some of your contracts you have 
had in the last year or so? Can you tell me 
approximately what that runs? I’m thinking 
here of a six-storey, air-conditioned struc- 
ture, 110,000 gross feet, plus basement, ship- 
ping, receiving and so on. 


Hon: Mrs. Scrivener: Are you referring to 
the lease-purchase programme? 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, but I’m trying to com- 
pare it’ to a building similar to one that 
you may have let out for contract to have 
built. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Right. I think we 
have some figures. Just a moment. 


Mr. Thatcher: We have two buildings that 
we built for MTC in the last two years; one 
at Downsview, that I mentioned a little 
earlier, which cost $22.37 per sq ft, and 
another building in London, for MTC, which 
we just completed last fall and which cost 
$30.63 per sq ft. 


Mr. Grade How much? 


Mr. Thatcher: The cost was $30.63 per 
sq ft. And we consider both of those build- 
ings to be similar to buildings built in the 
private sector on a speculative basis. They 
are the same style of buildings, they’re air- 
conditioned, have open floor layouts, a fairly 
plain exterior, but are well built. The reason 
that the Downsview one was a little cheaper 
than the London one, was because it was 
built a little earlier before prices went up 
so rapidly. We tendered it at a time when 
there were a lot of contractors looking for 
work. We had a large number of bids on 
that job. As I recall it, we had something 
like about 18 or 20 bids. So it came out 
cheaper than the London one, which was 


built during the time when prices were 
higher. 

Those are two buildings that we've re- 
cently built and those are the figures. 


Mr. Ruston: I was just looking and doing 
quick figuring here. If you figure it at $30 
per sq ft the Windsor one would run some- 
place in the vicinity of $3.3 million, in ap- 
proximate figures. And if you're figuring it 
on a 10 per cent interest, which is maybe a 
low figure for money nowadays but the ap- 
proximate figure the government could _bor- 
row for would be around $320,000 a year. 
We're paying $498,804 on a 25-year lease 
and then we own the building. Now, what 
is included in that lease that you have— 
the 25-year lease? 


Mr. Thatcher: Were now doing those 
leasebacks on a net basis. We're really just 
buying a plain building and we're providing 
the services and paying for the utilities. 


Mr. Ruston: So you pay the heat, the 
hydro—everything is your responsibility then? 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes. 


Mr. Ruston: How -about any repairs to the 
building over the 25 years? 


Mr. Thatcher: The repairs to the building, 
during the lease period, I think are the re- 
sponsibility of the owners. We've taken those 
two, Were taking responsibility for repairs 
on the latest ones and, in our contract, we 
have the right to carry out inspections during 
the construction. We started this just last 
summer with the building that we put out to 
tender last summer and fall. 


Mr. Shore: Excuse me, are you responsible 
for structural defects over the term of the 
lease, too, or just for normal maintenance? 


Mr. Thatcher: No, we take the respon- 
sibility for all repairs. 


Mr. Shore: All repairs? 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes, but we also have the 
right of inspection during construction to 
ensure that we're not taking on a big obliga- 
tion there. 


Mr. Ruston: I’m not much of an economist, 
and maybe Mr. Shore would be better quali- 
fied to discuss this, but just looking at it on 
the surface, gives you the general impression 
that it would be better for the province to 
build a building and own it from day one. 
That’s just a general assumption. I would 
look at it first. I suppose, it’s like leasing 
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a car or something for an individual, too. 
You look at all the angles. 

It’s just a general assumption. From what 
lve seen so far, with my bookkeeping ability, 
the general assumption was that I would 
think it would be cheaper for us to own 
the buildings from day one. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I think we'd agree 
with you. We would prefer to do it that way 
if we had had choices. 


Mr. Thatcher: It’s like buying a car. If 
you have the money to put down cash you're 
ahead, there’s no doubt about that, 


Mr. Ruston: That’s fine and I can see the 
Treasurers reasoning that he doesn’t want 
to be going to the money market to borrow 
money for these things. But, on the other 
hand, you've got a tax to pay for the extra 
money so it’s like a person, I suppose, buy- 
ing a home. You make sure you have the 
money to pay rather than rent all your life. 
I question whether we're really saving any 
tax money in the long run. We might be. 
It looks good, maybe at the time, because 
we don't have to borrow so much, but I 
certainly question whether it’s good eco- 
nomics for our government. 


Mr. Shore: Do you tender it out? 
Mr. Thatcher: Oh yes. 


Mr. Shore: What number of years are 
involved? 


Mr. Thatcher: Those are 25-year terms. 


Mr. Shore: What does it end up yielding, 
because it should be simple as a net-net 
basis. For example, here’s one here that is 
$498,000 per annum, is that right? 


Mr. Thatcher: For Windsor? Yes, $498,804 
per year is right. 


Mr. Shore: That’s 110,000 sq ft. You don’t 
know what the building costs them? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We can get a pretty 
fair idea, but we don’t know for sure. 


Mr. Thatcher: I can come back to your 
first question. The percentages vary but the 
return on an average is about 13 per cent 
to the building owner. That includes his 
supervision and so on. 


Mr. Shore: Are they tendered or are they 
submissions presented to you? 


Mr. Thatcher: Let me explain that. When 
we started looking at this some years ago 


with very small buildings, little OPP detach- 
ments, we did receive proposals. Often we 
werent happy with them because we would 
have a good building on a poor site or vice 
versa. So we then started buying the site and 
taking proposals on our own site. Then we 
had a problem because developers, knowing 
we were going to go for the low bid, simply 
gave us the cheapest possible building and 
it was more or less a competition as to who 
could show the cheapest possible building. 


We weren't getting, really, what we were 
looking for. We went one more step and we 
designed the building. We bought the land, 
designed the building and put it out as a 
package—build the building to our design on 
our lot and tell us what we'll have to pay in 
rent. That’s the basis we’re going on now. 


Mr. Ruston: Do you have all the leasing 
of the buildings of OHIP on Overlea Blvd.? 
I think there’s a complex in that area. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: There are two build- 
ings, 7 and 15. 


Mr. Ruston: Are they on a lease basis? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Ruston: Do you have any figures on 
them? 


Mr. Gray: Yes. At 7 Overlea, we have 
152,389 sq ft. The lease expires in June, 
1984, and we're paying $5.43 per sq ft per 
year. It includes all the services with the ex- 
ception of Hydro charges. At 15 Overlea, 
there are 159,856 sq ft. The lease expires at 
the end of 1982, and we pay $4.78 per sq. ft. 
per year. All the services are included with 
the exception of Hydro charges. 


Mr. Ruston: Is that one of the buildings 
where I’ve been reading in the paper you've 
been having some trouble with the air-con- 
ditioning systems and so forth, that people 
were not getting enough air units of some 
form, because of smoke and so forth? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s an example of 
what happens when you don’t use indoor 
landscaping, but use partitions. 


Tf you recall, the problem with the heating 
occurred on the Tuesday following the long 
weekend. The building had been closed up 
all of that time. Although the heating norm- 
ally cuts back in those buildings, in this 
particular instance the place was shut up and 
there was some heating still going on, and with 
the build-up from the heat outside, it was 
perfectly dreadful. It was a furnace inside on 
the Tuesday; and with the partitions the 
system simply couldn’t cope with the heat it 
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had accumulated in the building, plus the 
consumption and generation of heat by all 
the people who came to work. By about 2 or 
3 o'clock in the afternoon there was one floor 
where the temperature went up to around 
90; two or three girls fainted. They simply 
had to send the staff on that floor home be- 
cause it was unbearable. It was corrected the 
next day and the temperature— 


Interjection. 
[10:00] 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Of course, now it’s 
cool weather and we are into May and the 
air conditioning has come on. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, pursuing that 
Overlea Blvd. situation I have here a press 
release from the Ontario Public Service Em- 
ployees Union and they say the health pro- 
tection branch of the government’s occupa- 
tional health department did a survey last 
Sept. 9 which showed overcrowding, insuf- 
ficient fresh air, high temperatures and ex- 
cessively low humidity. It wasn’t something 
that just happened over the Easter weekend. 
They also point out that at the time of the 
study there were 215 persons working on the 
fifth floor of 7 Overlea Blvd. which gives 91 
sq ft of occupancy space per person while 
the government’s own Industrial Safety Act 
requires 197 sq ft per person. It appears 
there has been overcrowding and _insuf- 
ficient oxygen— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Where was the re- 
port sent, Ms. Bryden? We have never seen it. 


Ms. Bryden: It was a press release issued 
on April 22 from the Ontario Public Service 
Employees Union. They say the Sept. 9 re- 
port stated you should have 20 cu ft of 
fresh air per minute to provide sufficient 
oxygen and to remove cigarette smoke and 
so on. The employees on one floor were 
actually getting only 8.55 cu ft of air per 
minute, less than 43 per cent of what they 
needed. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: How in the world 
did they ever measure it? 


Ms. Bryden: I wonder after that report 
was issued, did you investigate these con- 
ditions? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The fact is, as I 
said at the beginning of my remarks, the 
rigidity of the design and especially the 
fact that the offices are divided by partitions 
precludes an adequate circulation of air. If 
it were open landscaping it would be very 


much easier to control the atmosphere in 
that building. 


Ms. Bryden: If you are going to be there 
until 1982 perhaps you should arrange with 
the landlord to remove some of those par- 
titions or increase— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: That would be very 
expensive because they were put up at the 
request of the employees. 


Ms. Bryden: It would appear the conditions 
are unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Ruston: The air conditioner system 
maybe was put in— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: May we have our 
copy of the report? I haven’t seen it and 
neither have the staff. 


Mr. Ruston: Did you say the partitions 
were put in after you moved in? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: They were put in, 
I gather, at the request of the employees. 
They preferred that kind of atmosphere. 


Mr. Ruston: When they laid out the air 
conditioning system and so forth, maybe it 
was made with a free flow of air. Then, 
when you put in the partitions, it is possible 
—but I don’t know—I know this happens in 
some areas. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Mr. Ruston, these 
buildings were already up and in existence 
when we took them over. They weren’t built 
to our order. 


Mr. Ruston: No, I am just saying you 
said there were some partitions put up and 
I am wondering— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: From all I have 
heard, my view is that probably these are 
not buildings which respond to a partition- 
type office design. 


Mr. Ruston: They would have to increase 
the capacity of the air conditioning system. 


Mr. Davison: I would like to follow very 
briefly on the point Mr. Ruston has brought 
up. When you change the internal structure 
of a building, is it not normal policy on 
your part to think about the possible re- 
percussions of such an action? You seem to 
be fairly efficient in most things; I am kind 
of surprised that that escaped you. Did you 
think about it? Did you consider it? 


Mr. Pencak: Mr. Chairman, thank you for 
the compliment that we are efficient. 
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Mr. Davison: In some areas. 


Mr. Pencak: In all cases we are looking 
at—perhaps you will allow me to correct you— 
it is not the revision of the structure but 
the revision of the layouts inside the building. 
The structure basically we hardly ever change. 


. Mr. Davison: Right. 


Mr. Pencak: We are always studying the 
effects on air conditioning, ventilation and 
so on. However, in this particular case or in 
other similar cases when the building is 
owned by somebody else, a private person, 
we lease space. Quite often that private per- 
son provides the changes to the electrical and 
mechanical systems and we simply provide 
the architectural layouts. In some of these 
cases, we take his word for it that he will 
provide sufficient air changes per minute— 
and in 99 per cent of the cases we come out 
okay. In some cases, it doesn’t work out. 


In this particular case, we have a situa- 
tion in which it is very hard to determine 
where the fault lies. Is it due to lack of the 
previously designed systems, or is it something 
that we have caused once we have moved 
in and put up our partitions in a certain way? 
Right now, we do have a study under way 
looking into these matters. 


Mr. Davison: The press release that Ms. 
Bryden has submitted to you says the occu- 
pational health branch investigated the situa- 
tion. I take it they didn’t report to you? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, that is the first 
we have heard. 


Mr. Davison: I think maybe it would be- 
hove you to get in touch with the occupa- 
tional health branch, because if the problem 
could occur at one building, it is quite 
possible it could occur at other buildings. It 
would save some trouble if you could get 
directly in touch with that branch and talk 
to them about the situation. 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes; will do. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 3 carry? Carried. 
Item 4, real property acquisition. 


Mr. Davison: I have a couple of questions, 
following on the questions earlier about the 
vacancy rates. I don’t suspect you have very 
much, but would it be possible for you to 
tell me how many acres of land you are 
holding that you haven’t developed? Do 
you get that as a monthly report? 
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Mr. Thatcher: No. 


Mr. Davison: What kind of figures would 
you have? Would you have— Luts 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: When I was in the 
Ministry of Housing—this is my simple piece 
of information on this point—I totalled it up 
one time about a year or so ago. We had 
something like 100,000 acres of land for 
future development. That included large 
tracts like North Pickering and the townsites 
of Townsend, Cayuga, Edwardsburgh, Bur- 
wash. It was everything I could think of. 
Later I was told it was arguable, but it was 
in the vicinity between 90,000 and 100,000 
acres; somewhere in that vicinity. 


Mr. Davison: That would include every- 
thing that comes under Government Ser- 
vices? 


Hon, Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 
Mr. Davison: And how long ago was that? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would say the 
winter of 1975; somewhere in that time 
period. Just over a year ago. 


Mr. Davison: In your capacity as a— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Parliamentary assis- 
tant. 


Mr. Davison: Would you think those 
figures are relatively true today? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, it hasn’t changed 
all that much because North Pickering re- 
mains constant, All the large tracts, which 
are the ones that really account for most ot 
it, remain constant. Burwash is the same. 
These are the largest tracts, and there haven't 
been any real changes. 


Mr. Davison: You have explained your 
short-term use for that already. 


Mr. Thatcher: Yes, we have it in our in- 
terim programme to look after that while it 
is still in our hands, but not developed. 


Mr. Davison: The vast majority, as you 
say, would be in the large tracts, not any of 
the small? . 


Mr. Thatcher: That is right. 


Mr. Davison: That is fine. I would like to 
pose to you a rather hypothetical situation. 
Perhaps we could use that to talk about the 
methods of purchase that this branch uses. 

Let me suggest to you, we have four 
residential blocks, single family homes. Your 
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ministry would like to purchase them. Could 
you tell me briefly the steps you would take, 
the stages? Just give me a brief outline of 
what you would do. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Would you like to 
go through that, Mr. Gray? 


Mr. Gray: That is all residential property? 
Mr. Davison: Let’s say square blocks. 


Mr. Gray: Maybe I could go through 
where we get a request for a site, for pos- 
sibly a ministry or an MTC patrol yard. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Would you define a 
block before we go ahead, so he knows what 
he is looking for? 


Mr. Davison: Let’s say a block is 25 
houses. I don’t care if you— 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: You mean like a city 


block? 


Mr. Davison: Right. And you want to use 
that site for purposes of providing accom- 
modation. 


Mr. Gray: So the site has already been 
identified; that’s the site we want to buy? 


Mr. Davison: Okay, let me explain it to 
you a little more so you can understand my 
reason for bringing this up. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Is it already de- 
veloped or is it open space? 


Mr. Davison: I will tell you my reason for 
bringing this up. The Minister of Transpor- 
tation and Communications (Mr. Snow), in 
my opinion, uses some very objectionable 
methods of buying land in urban areas. What 
I want to find out from you, by proposing 
this hypothetical case, is whether or not you 
are using the same practices. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I can tell you, and 
I know what you are looking for, Mr. Gray 
will be able to satisfy you. Go ahead, Mr. 
Gray. 


Mr. Gray: If a site is identified as being 
required for the government and it is for 
sale we would have an appraisal done by an 
in-house appraiser. If it is estimated that it 
would be more than $100,000, we would 
also commission an outside appraiser. On 
receipt of those two appraisals they would 
be studied by our review appraisers within 
the branch. If they are within five per cent 
of each other we would use those as the 
basis of cur negotiations. 


The owners would be contacted and we 
would negotiate to the highest supportab‘e 
price for the property. If the owner is 
agreed to that, an offer would be taken from 
him, and then, of course, it would be ad- 
ministrative practice from then on. It would 
be presented, possibly, to Management Board 
for approval and we would have to make 
sure the moneys are appropriated for it. It 
would be accepted and turned over to our 
legal branch for the finalization of the offer. 
That is a very brief capsule comment, 


Mr. Davison: What happens if they don’t 
want to sell? 


Mr. Gray: If they don’t want to sell and 
if that site is the only site, it might be ex- 
propriated. If it is not the only site we might 
look around, but if it is for a highway or if 
it is for a housing development, obviously 
there might be 20 other sites in the general 
area. It would only be expropriated if that 
was the only piece of property that would 
serve the need. 


Mr. Davison: If you had a fairly long 
time to purchase the area for your use—say 
you had five years or four years to purchase 
it—would you try to do it now, or would you 
wait until your need was a little more im- 
mediate, or would you do it gradually? How 
would you go about it? 


Mr. Gray: I would say if it was for a 
capital construction programme we would do 
it immediately before the need. There is a 
rule within Government Services that if we 
buy sites and they are not developed within 
four years we have to return back’ to Man- 
agement Board and explain the rationale for 
keeping it longer, and if the rationale is not 
there it must be sold. 


Mr. Davison: Is that rule just for your 
ministry, or is that the rule that applies to 


them all? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We do it for the gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. Davison: No, but it is imposed upon 
the ministry by the cabinet? 


_ Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is a Management 
Board requirement. 


Mr. Davison: And it applies only to Gov- 
ernment Services’ purchases? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I would assume it 
would apply to other purchases, but we are 
the principal purchaser. 


Mr. Gray: I can’t see how it can aes, to 
T and C, because— 
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Mr. Davison: Oh, it doesn’t. 


Mr. Gray: —they buy several years ahead, 
say for a long strip of land— 


Mr. Davison: So it has ncthing to do with 
them? 


Mr. Gray: That’s right. 


Mr. Davison: You would go in immediately 
and you would try to get it as quickly as 
possible while the prices were— 


Mr. Gray: Well, if the property was for 
sale and we would like to buy it at that 
particular stage, yes. 


Mr. Davison: You would always try to do 
it in a group quickly? You wouldn’t buy one 
house and then leave it as a vacant lot for two 
years with garbage mounting on it and so 
on and so forth? That’s not the approach you 
would use? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, because we have 
to manage them after we have acquired 
them, until such time as the change is made. 


Mr. Davison: I think that you should talk 
to your colleague, the Minister of Transporta- 
tion and Communications, and explain to him 
your enlightened methods so that he could 
perhaps adopt some of them and he would 
not get into the situations that he does. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: The fact is, Mr. 
Davison, that since joining the Ministry of 
Government Services I have been impressed 
with the humanity of our property acquisi- 
tion techniques. 


Mr. Davison: It seems much better than 
Transportation and Communications. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: I am not comparing 
it with other ministries, but it appears to me 
that we make a very great effort to appre- 
ciate the attachment that people have to their 
homes and properties. Not everybody is 
happy to have to sell to government, but we 
do our very best to satisfy people and their 
requirements, 


Mr. Davison: You should invite Jim to see 
this, so that he can take a look at the way 
you do it. I have no further comments on 
that section. 


[10:15] 


Mr. Gregory: Madam Minister, when and 
if your ministry purchases active farmland, 
for whatever reason, does it then sit fallow or 
do you make any effort to keep it working 


and in production by leasing it out or what 
have you on a short-term basis? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Oh yes. We consider 
that it’s very important to keep farmland in 
agricultural production until such time as its 
use has to be changed. Anyway, in most com- 
munities in southern Ontario, it is against the 
law just to grow weeds. But we consider that 
it is quite important to keep that land in 
production. One of the jobs I have, which is 
very time-consuming, is signing leases, many 
of them farm leases for all of our southern 
Ontario, wherever we have acquired prop- 
erties. 


Mr. Gregory: Is land owned by the Crown, 
by the province, subject to tax? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes. 


Mr. Thatcher: It’s not subject to tax in the 
ordinary way. It’s subject to a grant in lieu 
of taxes at the moment. But there is a plan, 
which the Treasurer (Mr. McKeough) has 
previously announced, to bring government 
land under the normal taxation rules of 
municipalities. 


Mr. Gregory: I assume this would be an 
advantage just as in the case of privately 
owned land, where if it’s in farm use, the 
assessment is much lower. This again would 
be a saving to the government in taxes to 
itself. Is this correct? 


Mr. Thatcher: I think so. 
Mr. Gregory: Thank you. 


Mr. Ruston: In the case of the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications—I’m try- 
ing to think of one of the new bypasses they 
are building in our area—they sometimes buy 
a whole farm because the farmer said, if they 
were taking a big chunk, “Well, you buy it 
all,” and then they would start selling what 
they didn’t need. Are you people involved in 
that? Is it MTC that is doing that? Or do you 
only come in on certain occasions? 


Mr. Thatcher: MTC are buying their own 
right of way needs and, of course, when 
they’re buying land for controlled-access high- 
ways, they often develop severances because 


they don’t allow access; whatever is the back 


end of the property off the road becomes a 
severance and they are obliged to buy that. 
They end up with parcels, some of which can 
be put together and sold as blocks, but they 
try to get those severances sold back so that 
they go back into production. We don’t buy 
for them except where they are requiring 
some land in the parkway belt, and we're 
buying the whole parkway belt. 
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Mr. Ruston: Then you wouldn’t really get 
involved in selling property as MTC does— 
Pll have to speak to them. Or would you get 
involved in cases where you're selling off any 
land? It’s not likely, is itP 


Mr. Thatcher: We do. 


Mr. Ruston: I’ve seen government land ad- 
vertised for sale by auction. How do you pick 
the auctioneers if you're having an auction? 
I see different auctionners named. Do you 
have anything to do with the hiring of auc- 
tioneers to sell land or run auction sales? 


Mr. Thatcher: No, we haven’t done that. 
We've used public tenders. We're looking at 
the auction method right now as an extra 
way of being flexible. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 4 carry? Carried. 


Item 5, advisory services. 


Mr. Davison: Could you tell me what func- 
tion this group performs? Who are they and 
exactly what do they advise on? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: This is really our 
consultation to other ministries in terms of 
their accommodation requirements. It’s an 
internal thing that we undertake. Somebody 
asked me earlier how we assess the needs of 
a ministry and with whom we consult; this 
is the consultation process. 


Mr. Davison: Does the planning and re- 
search branch not have anything to do with 
the consultation with other ministries? 


Mr. Browne: Very much so. Actually, the 
advisory service function, item 5, is involved 
in planning and research; other branches are 
also involved in this in terms of a consultative 
capacity, but this is the major function of 
the planning and research branch. 


Mr. Davison: Could you tell me what 
Lranches are funded with this $618,700? 


Mr. Pencak: If I could perhaps throw some 
further light on this, you would understand 
how this works. All branches in the accom- 
modation division, provision of accommoda- 
tion, are funded partially from this pro- 
gramme. In other words our entire budgeting 
is done by the programmes, and wherever we 
are not able to get in any of the other pro- 
grammes which are here denoted by items 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, T— at least 6 and 7—or it does 
not fit into any one of these programmes, 
we put it in the advisory services; any ex- 
penses that we may have in that regard by 
any of the branches in the accommodation 
programme. 

Basically this consists of advisory services; 
we have a lot of professional people who 


are experts in one field or another and if the 
ministry asks us for advice we provide it 
under that programme. Any expenditure that 
we have in providing that advice we charge 
to this programme. Hence, if design services 
sends an interior designer to advise, for 
example, what colours you may use in your 
office, his time would be charged to this pro- 
gramme. 


Mr. Davison: In other words, an employee 
of the ministry or one of its branches is draw- 
ing a salary; are you suggesting he is being 
paid a consulting fee on top? 


Mr. Thatcher: No, it might be helpful to 
consider these as charge headings. If you 
were filling out a time sheet you might have 
six different things you were working on. 
This would be one of them, and we only 
charge in advisory services if there is not 
a project: if there is a project we would 
charge these kinds of costs into the project. 
But if we're simply doing a report that ends 
at the report stage, and doesn’t go into a 
project, then we would put the cost of that 
report from all the staff people’s timesheets 
into this amount of advisory services. 


Mr. Davison: Okay, just one little thing 
then. The salary and wages figure of 
$489,500—is that money that’s being billed 
internally or does that actually represent 
people who work in a little group called 
advisory services? 


Mr. Thatcher: Parts of people. 


Mr. Davison: I can see that, so there are 
no people involved in advisory service, only 
parts. 

Mr. Thatcher: That’s right. So many hours 
of their time from planning, programme 
management, design and realty, and we 
might have a staff from each of those ser- 
vices working on one particular report for 
one client, which ends at the report stage. 
It might cost us several thousand dollars. 
We can’t charge it to a project, we cant 
charge it to buying real estate. So we have a 
special heading for it and that’s where it 
goes. 

Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s really for billing 
purposes. 


Mr. Davison: That would be also true 
then of all the other expenditures, such as 
employee benefits and so on and so forth? 
It’s just an accounting method? 


Mr. Thatcher: That’s right. 


Mr. Davison: It’s like Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 
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Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It is the way an 
architectural office is run, to a degree. 


Mr. Davison: My problem is never having 
been an architect. I have a great deal ot 
difficulty fitting some of the budgetary ex- 
penditures into what is in your annual report. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It’s another way ot 
keeping control of costs. You know how much 
time is going to a particular project. 


Mr. Davison: It also confuses the mem- 
bers. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Well, just think of 
what— 


Mr. Davison: Just wait till I get around to 
Government Services next year. That’s all I 
have. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 5 agreed to. 


On item 6, lease-purchase. 


Ms. Bryden: This is a new item, I under- 
stand, when I look at last year’s estimates, 
or else if we did have some for that last 
year, it was under some other heading. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: It was just being 
introduced last year, in the summertime. 


Ms. Bryden: It’s a fairly substantial amount 
of money, and I’d' just like to know how you 
select the people you do lease back buildings 
from. Do you put out tenders, do you just 
hear of somebody who would like to provide 
you with a building, or do you sell existing 
buildings to people, as I gather Air Canadia 
is selling airplanes to people who want to 
invest in airplanes, and get the lucrative 
tax write-offs which you can get from depre- 
clating capital property? Are there similar 
benefits, in this Jease-purchase scheme, to 
the lucky people who are able to lease back 
buildings to the government? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: No, it doesn’t work 
that way, Ms. Bryden. We own the sites, we 
put the buildings out for tender and then 
the low bids are the winners. They construct 
the building to our requirement, and then 
we lease them on a long-term lease, 25 years. 
At the end of 25 years we own the building. 
It's called a lease-purchase plan. 


Ms. Bryden: And how many buildings are 
involved, at the moment, in this? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Four —New Liskeard, 
Kitchener, Dryden, Windsor; Windsor has 


been discussed. 


Ms. Bryden: What nature are these build- 
ings you listed? I mean, are they all just 


general-purpose buildings, or are some of 
them institutional? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: We also have others 
—these are the ones that are under construc- 
tion. 


Ms. Bryden: New Liskeard, Dryden, and 
what was the other one? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: New Liskeard, Dry- 
den, Kitchener. 


Ms. Bryden: There were four, you said? 
Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Yes, and Windsor. 


Ms. Bryden: But are these _ institutional 
buildings or general-purpose buildings? 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Oh, in New Liskeard 
is a district office and the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications; in Kitchener 
is the courthouse and registry office; Dryden 
is the consolidated office building; and the 
same at Windsor. But then we have others 
that we already own and are operating—I 
am sorry, don’t own; will own—and these 
are, well, they are scattered all about, from 
Burke’s Falls and Cayuga to Pigeon River, 
and Thunder Bay and Toronto. There are 12 
of those, and they are for varying ministries 
—Solicitor General, Health, Labour, Natural 
Resources, and so on. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 6 carry? 
Item agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: It is now 10:30 p.m. 


Hon. Mrs. Scrivener: Accommodation and 
alterations, if you wanted to go with one 
more item, Mr. Chairman, is not a very big 
issue. 


Mr. Chairman: I will leave that up to the 
members of the committee. 


Ms. Bryden: Well, I do have some ques- 
tions, 


Mr. Cassidy: I have some. 


Mr. Chairman: There are a number of 
questions, all right. I would like to remind 
the committee that the clerk will be writing 
to the ministers without portfolio asking them 
to— 


Mr. Davison: Requesting them. 


Mr. Chairman: —requesting that they come 
before this committee on Tuesday night at 
8 p.m. Of course, I expect they will be here 
or else have something in writing stating an- 
other time which might be more suitable. 
We will now adjourn until Tuesday at 8 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 10:39 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 11:24 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
(continued) 


On vote 2201: 
Mr. Chairman: Does item 2 carry? 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
couple of questions about that. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cassidy, followed by 
Mr. Johnson. 


Mr. Cassidy: Thank you. I apologize, I was 
rushing down here and my material, my own 
file, is still coming down. The black book 
makes specific reference to a number of policy 
documents which are being prepared for the 
ministry. I'd like the minister to comment on 
the availability of that material and what the 
policy is going to be since he’s bringing a new 
broom into the ministry? Does the minister 
agree that kind of material ought to be avail- 
able on a general basis to people who request 
it and who have some reasonable need for 
access to it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I don’t believe it 
should be available to anyone who wants it. 
I think these are internal working documents 
for the development of policy. I don’t think 
it's necessary that they be made available to 
just everybody who wants them. 


Mr. Cassidy: Does the minister believe that 
after the policy has been developed the docu- 
ments ought to be made available? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think that’s a value 
judgement. In the case of many of the docu- 
ments that would be available, much of 
what’s in them may not necessarily be re- 
flected in the policy. All of it could be in 
as well, but—I think these are working papers. 
I don’t think they should be available any 
more than I would ask you to produce many 
of the working papers produced by your re- 


search department. 
Mr. Cassidy: We normally publish ours. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The edited version. 
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Mr. Cassidy: We don’t have the kind of 
research backup you have and we find our- 
selves in some difficulty because often we 
have to make policies on the basis of quite 
inadequate information. 


Perhaps the minister can say what is the 
complement of policy people working for the 
Ministry of Housing? How many people have 
you got? 


Mr. Burkus: We have 30 or 31. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Excuse me, we have 
exactly 25. 


Mr. Cassidy: Does that include people on 
contract as well? 


Mr. Riggs: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: Let’s go through the reports 
here. The group has sgt a number of 
policy areas including land policy for new 
communities. Could I know the nature of the 
report that was submitted on that particular 
subject? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sorry, I was looking 
at these figures and I missed your question. 


Mr. Cassidy: ['m going to go through a 
number of these areas and then let me make a 
representation to you; and this is on behalf 
of Mr. Hall of the Liberal Party as well. 


For all that I may have, as Housing critic, 
a fair idea of what’s happening outside, or 
like you I read the papers and talk to people 
and meet with people and get around the 
province a bit and that kind of thing, yet I, 
as a member of my caucus, enjoy the services 
maybe of a researcher who may be able to 
devote half to two-thirds of his time to the 
area of housing, to research and also to policy 
development. That’s not very much in terms 
of having backup, research support and that 
kind of thing. 

I have to say to you that if you're inter- 
ested, among other things, in the develop- 
ment of sound policy and in fruitful dialogue 
about alternatives for housing across the prov- 
ince, in other words if you have interest as a 
member of the Legislature beyond your in- 
terests as a member of the Progressive Con- 
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servative government, then I question what 
you say just now that you don’t want to make 
any of this material available. You have, next 
to CMHC or Urban Affairs, the largest group 
of people devoting themselves to housing re- 
search in the province, and certainly the 
largest group of people devoting themselves 
to action-oriented housing research anywhere 
in the province, including CMHC. 

Td like to know what is the specific nature 
of the material which is coming out of the 
research department which makes it impos- 
sible for you to agree to make it public. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of all, I did not 
say none of it would be made available, be- 
cause we do produce a paper that is made 
available to everyone. It’s tabled in the Legis- 
lature and it’s made available for public use 
and public consideration. A number of these 
documents go out each year. What I have 
said is that I don’t believe the background 
material, the working papers that are used 
within the ministry, need to be made public 
at that time. The results of that work, the 
production of that work, the policy papers 
developed, certainly should absolutely be 
made public and are; but the background 
material, no. 


[11:30] 


Mr. Cassidy: Many areas which are re- 
searched do not necessarily lead to actual 
policy statements. They may serve as a gen- 
eral guideline for the minister and the min- 
istry in terms of policy development, but not 
in the nature of statements. They may be in 
the form of ongoing monitoring and surveil- 
lance of what is happening in the housing 
market, which again doesn’t result in specific 
policy moves but would be very interesting 
and useful not just to people in the Legisla- 
ture but to people out there who are in- 
volved in the housing market as_ entre- 
preneurs, developers, people who advise 
purchasers and that kind of thing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As I say, my position is 
that the background working papers are not 
necessarily available to the public. The pro- 
duction of those and the results of those 
studies will be made available. 


Mr. Cassidy: Have you some sympathies 
with the Progressive Conservative Party of 
Canada? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Some, yes. 
Mr. Cassidy: Yes. Are you familiar with 


the proposals put forward by Gerald Bald- 
win, the member for Peace River, in rela- 
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tion to the availability of this kind of 
information from the federal government? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I haven’t been fol- 
lowing Mr. Baldwin very closely. I have been 
rather busy myself. 


Mr. Cassidy: I realize that. What he is 
suggesting basically is that material prepared 
by the policy branch of your ministry should 
normally be available to the public, among 
others the opposition and the press. This tra- 
dition of secretiveness, this grasping at any 
kind of information and keeping it from the 
public domain should stop. 


Can you explain what the difference is 
between the federal government and the 
provincial government that you would reject 
that kind of position locally? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think there is 
any difference. I don’t think we are making 
it available. I don’t think the federal gov- 
ernment is either. I think we are both right 
on. 


Mr. Cassidy: Except that your party at 
the federal level says the material should be 
made available. You say it should not. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am not going to get 
involved in discussions of what’s done at the 
federal level, but if Mr. Baldwin was here 
and was asking the same question you are, 
I would tell Mr. Baldwin the same thing. 


Mr. Cassidy: I am going to ask you some 
questions about what these things are about, 
since that is the only way I can find out. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Fine, we'll answer as 
best we can. 


Mr. Cassidy: That, however, is a very time 
consuming kind of thing. I want to say to 
you that it’s very frustrating in this field, or 
any other, to have a minister come into 
estimates or to bills or whatever, flanked by 
a lot of high-powered, high-priced talent, and 
to have the merest kind of dribble of infor- 
mation coming out in terms of the back- 
ground material on which those ministries’ 
decisions are based. 


I think it makes a travesty, in many ways, 
of what this Legislature is for, both in terms 
of the proper scrutiny of what is going on 
and in terms of the proper dialogue which 
ought to take place on policy. As you know, 
from both the estimates last November and 
now, there is a fair amount of dialogue 
which has taken place in these estimates. It 
hasn’t sort of degenerated into the kind of 
affair we occasionally have with people like 
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the Minister of Government Services (Mrs. 
Scrivener). 


There is a real attempt, I think, on the 
part of the Liberal Party and ourselves and 
you, Mr. Minister, to conduct things at that 
level. But it is very difficult. It is particularly 
difficult when we are constantly subject to 
a minister and ministry going around the 
province afterwards saying, “The Liberals 
and the NDP don’t know what the hell they 
are talking about.” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have never said that. 
Mr. Cassidy: You have come close. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have never ever said 
anywhere that the New Democrats or the 
Liberals or anyone else don’t know what they 
are talking about. I would not pretend to 
make that sort of value judgement. I mean I 
may not agree with you, but I don’t for a 
minute doubt that you know what you are 
talking about. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. Tell me about land 
policy for new communities. What kind of 
report has been prepared and what were the 
conclusions of that report? 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, shouldn’t we 
be dealing with that under vote 2002 and get 
through the ministry administration pro- 
gramme, vote 2001? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We're through with 
9001. This is 2002. 


Mr. Cassidy: This is referred to in the 
explanatory notes of vote 2001, item 2. 


Mr. Chairman: This is vote 2001, item 2. 


Mr. Williams: 2001, item 2, but we're over 
on— 


Mr. Cassidy: Page 30 of the black book. 


Mr. Williams: Community planning pro- 
gramme? 


Mr. Williams: I understood we were on 
vote 2001. 


Mr. Cassidy: Item 2. 
Mr. Williams: Item 2. 


Mr. Cassidy: If you turn to page 30 of the 
explanatory notes, you'll find the matter to 
which I’m referring. 


Mr. Chairman: I am told that the vote will 
take place about 11.50. Is that right, Mr. 
Whip? 


Mr. Kennedy: Yes, that’s right. 


Mr. Burkus: Mr. Chairman, on that item, 
that document is a background paper. The 
object of the exercise there was to take a 
look at various forms of tenure and various 
methods of possible disposal of land in several 
new communities the ministry is associated 


with. 


Mr. Cassidy: You put forward alternatives 
and put the pros and cons for the various 
alternatives; is that right? 


Mr. Burkus: We haven't got to putting for- 
ward the pros and cons of various alterna- 
tives. We are working on some cash projec- 
tions on it, and essentially we are just looking 
at one aspect at the moment. We haven't put 
forth a paper on various alternatives. 


Mr. Cassidy: What aspects are you looking 
at right now? 


Mr. Burkus: We are looking at the aspect 
of the extent to which leasehold—the impli- 
cations it has for cash requirements over the 
period of development of that community. 


Mr. Cassidy: In what form has this report 
been made? It says here that there has, in 
fact, been a report. Is that correct? In what 
form has the report been made? 


Mr. Burkus: I am sorry, I don’t know. 


Mr. Cassidy: Has there been a report re- 
lated to policy for new communities? And if 
so, in what form has that report been made? 


Mr. Burkus: I don’t understand your ques- 
tion on the form. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is it a 20-page mimeographed 
report? Or have you distributed it to 500 
people across the province; everybody except 
the public and the opposition? 


Mr. Burkus: No, as a matter of fact, our 
own senior ministry staff haven't seen it yet. 


Mr. Cassidy: I see. Has it been to the 
minister? 


Mr. Burkus: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. 

Resource community housing: It says here 
the group has reported on a number of policy 
areas, including resource community housing. 
What is the nature of the report on resource 
community housing they have submitted? 


Mr. Burkus: Mr. Chairman, there was one 
that this issue covers. I believe Mr. Cassidy 
received a copy of that last year when we 
discussed this and that had to do with the 
quality of housing in northern Ontario. It was 
one of them. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Were there others as well? 


Mr. Burkus: There is a discussion paper 
within the ministry on ways of approaching 
resource communities and facilitating plan- 
ning and developing those communities. 


Mr. Cassidy: To whom has that discussion 
paper been sent? 


Mr. Burkus: It has been discussed by our 
ministry policy group? 


Mr. Cassidy: And who else? 


Mr, Burkus: Last year, a version of it was 
circulated to the resources policy -field. 


Mr. Cassidy: I see, okay. Conversion of 
rental accommodation to condominium—was 
there a report made on that to the ministry 
or how was that handled? 


Mr. Burkus: Yes there was, Mr. Chairman, 
and the report was published. The reference 
we are making here is the North York study 
of conversion to condominiums—conversion 
of rental to condominium. It was the study 
that the ministry financed, or assisted in 
financing last year; and it is was published. 


Mr. Cassidy: Housing programme targets 
are mentioned; and the minister carefully re- 
frained from elaborating on any targets, but 
I gather there has been work on that in the 
ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, within the ministry 
we will attempt to identify where we feel 
there will be needs as far as housing is con- 
cerned. As I’m sure you can appreciate, you 
are not going to be operating in total isola- 
tion on numbers. We put down figures for 
comparison purposes; so there are targets, if 
you will, that are looked at as possible tar- 
gets within the ministry. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well can you give me some 
idea what those targets are that you have 
been looking at? 


_ Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I have no inten- 
anes discussing ‘housing targets with you 
at all. 


Mr. Cassidy: I see. Don’t you think, and 
I presume that some of the material pre- 
pared for you talks about various level of 
targets and the consequences of each, don’t 
you think that kind of material would be 
useful in terms of informing the public 
debate about where we are going and what 
we should be doing? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I don’t think it 
would be. I think, yes, it could be if it was 


to be accepted as information and used in 
the way that it would be for that purpose, 
to inform the general public about possible 
direction. But I have watched what has 
happened, over the past number of years, 
and there is a great tendency by you, Mr. 
Cassidy, and your associates and others, to 
attempt to hang those figures as being the 
goals of the government. I can assure you 
it is no intention of mine to place myself in 
that particular position where it is indefen- 
sible. If you put down hard figures you are 
hit with hard figures. 


Mr. Cassidy: But in fact the reason for 
that, Mr. Minister, is surely the fact that 
the ministry itself has adopted those things 
as hard targets. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: And that’s why, Mr. 
Cassidy, I have no intention of putting before 
you figures that you might interpret to be 
hard targets. 


Mr. Cassidy: I am saying that it is the 
ministry that interpreted those as hard tar- 
gets, Mr. Minister, in Housing Ontario 774, 
and in the speeches by Mr, Randall, who 
is with us today. There has been a long 
tradition of putting up numbers and saying, 
this is what we are going to do. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, and I am going to 
tell you something; you have just seen tradi- 
tion end. 


Mr. Cassidy: But now we are looking at 
a re-evaluation of the housing targets in view 
of changed demography Mr. Minister, and 
it seems to me that it might be helpful, for 
everybody involved, if the considerations 
around varying levels of targets were made 
public and entered into the public debate. 
And you are not doing that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, sir. 


Mr. Cassidy: Well I could go through all 
of these things, Mr. Minister. I would like 
to ask about the surveys which have been 
prepared, if I can find the material here. A 
number of consulting services have been 
bought and I would like to ask about those 
as well, 


When you buy consulting services, does 
that normally yield a report of some sort? 
The figures are on page 37. 


Mr. Burkus: Mr. Chairman, if I may 
respond to that: The figures shown on page 
37 are some tentative proposals, on the part 
of the secretariat, of areas we may wish to 
fund in the current fiscal year. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Now in the past though, 
when you fund those do they yield reports 
which the public taxpayers have paid for? 


Mr. Burkus: Yes, and I think the one that 
is shown in your backup material, the con- 
dominium on leasehold land, was pretty well 
the only one we financed last year. 


Mr. Cassidy: I see, and that has actually 
been published? 


Mr. Burkus: Pardon? 


Mr. Cassidy: That has actually been pub- 
lished? 


Mr. Burkus: Yes, I believe it was distri- 
buted in the House. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It was distributed in the 
House. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay; yes, I have got that. 

Mr. Minister, let me just conclude on that 
point by saying that I think it is desirable in 
your area, as in all areas of government, for 
there to be as much openness as possible. I 
would suggest to you, and to your deputy 
minister, and to Mr. Burkus and to everybody 
else, that if you think about it the vast bulk 
of material which is prepared, and which the 
public taxpayers have paid for, can in fact 
be made available. It can be filed in the 
legislative library or tabled in the House or 
whatever; or simply made available, on re- 
quest when people with an interest and a 
need to know ask for it. 


I don’t think you should be so scared about 
people misusing it, as you seem to have been 
in the past. I would suggest that in fact, if 
you make it available, and indicate that 
material coming out of the ministry may be 
tentative at times, because you are groping, 
we are groping, and the Liberals are always 
groping, that would be a much healthier way 
to base the debate on future housing policies 
rather than the current kind of secretiveness 
which seems to characterize your ministry, as 
all other ministries of government. 


[11:45] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, I don’t consider 
it’s a question of being secretive at all. We 
have within the ministry certain papers that I 
work with and documents that are worked 
with within the confines of the ministry in an 
endeavour to produce reports and policy 
statements, and the results of these studies 
are made public and are tabled in the House, 
or they are printed and produced as reports. 


Mr. Cassidy: Frankly, we would appre- 
ciate, as a body, as a group of people who 


are obviously critical of the government from 
time to time, among other things, where 
there is expert opinion within government 
which suggests several options and puts for- 
wards the strengths and weaknesses of other 
options, we would appreciate knowing what 
those are as well, rather than the monolithic 
kind of view that cabinet government tends to 
produce. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You have made a point, 
Mr. Cassidy. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay, good. 

Mr. Minister, I want to raise a particular 
problem under policy and programme de- 
velopment activity. This is the body—a group 
of Mr. Burkus’ people—responsible for the 
need demand studies for OHC. The figures 
here are really rather tragic, I think. They 
indicate only six surveys recommending 48 
units for family housing, and 15 studies re- 
commending 112 family units for their com- 
bined family and senior citizen surveys. 
Essentially, this activity appears to be grind- 
ing to a complete halt. 

I’d like to ask, first. whether any action is 
taken—given the fact that many municipalities 
wish the field of public housing would just 
disappear—or whether any activity is carried 
out by the ministry in order to try to motivate 
the municipalities into doing need demand 
studies or updating the need demand studies 
that they have taken? Secondly, I would like 
to point out a particular problem which may 
exist elsewhere in the province and in other 
regional municipalities, and certainly exists in 
the Ottawa area. 

The township of Gloucester, which is the 
third largest municipality in the region of 
Ottawa, has just undertaken a need demand 
study which is looking at both seniors and 
family housing. However, they are clearly 
looking for needs and demands only from 
present residents of the township of Glouces- 
ter. The situation in Ottawa, of course, is 
that the developable land is mainly in Nepean 
and Gloucester, and the need among low-in- 
come families and low-income senior citizens 
is mainly in the older parts of the region, 
which means in the city of Ottawa. 

A need demand study in Gloucester that 
ignores needs and demands from the rest of 
the region is nuts. It’s going to find out that 
they need 25 senior citizen units a year or 
something like that, that there’s no appreci- 
able need for family housing, because low- 
income families can’t afford to live in 
Gloucester in the first place, and therefore 
there’s very little chance of their being around 
to want it. Can the minister comment on 
those points? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think I can comment 
on the last part of your comment. 1 think 
you recognize that in the case of any parti- 
cular municipality, it is that municipality 
which pays its share of the subsidy for the 
housing that will be created within their 
boundaries, and on the 50-42%-7% per cent 
formula obviously the municipality is going 
to be interested in spending its money to meet 
the needs of its particular citizens, You were 
a municipal councillor, you know that’s part 
of the thinking. I think that probably ex- 
plains why the survey that might be con- 
ducted in any particular area is going to be 
confined to its own municipal boundaries as 
to what their needs are for their citizens. 
That doesn’t strike me as being strange. Mr. 
Burkus would like to comment on the total 
idea of the surveys. 


Mr. Burkus: Mr. Chairman, in response to 
the question that was raised, it should be 
pointed out that a large number of unit 
recommendations don’t necessarily appear 
on the table shown on page 32 of the 
member’s book, for the reason that in a 
number of larger communities, such as Metro- 
politan Toronto, the city of Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor and perhaps even London, surveys 
which were done a couple of years ago in- 
cluded in them projections for future housing 
requirements, to which the corporation in 
those specific areas is still addressing itself. 
So I don’t think it’s a fair assessment to 
simply add the number of recommended units 
and imply from that that that represents the 
total need in some sense province-wide. 


The other point I think it is fair to raise 
is that a lot of this direct survey activity is 
no longer being carried out by the policy 
and programme development secretariat but 
has become an ongoing function of the local 
housing authorities and the direct OHC 
management where such management exists. 
In that area, as part of their property man- 
agement activities, they are required to pro- 
vide information and respond to applications 
that still represent an unmet need. 


The other aspect of this approach is that 
through the municipal housing policy state- 
ment programme, which we made a start on 
about a year and a half ago, individual com- 
munities are being encouraged financially and 
technically to make projections of their 
various housing requirements by income 
category, by housing type and by pro- 
grammes that are around at both the federal 
and provincial level. It’s through that device 
that we see in the years ahead as things 
stand that much better local] housing market 
information will come. To the extent that 


the ministry has programmes available in 
support of those activities, that material will 
be used for our own financial planning and 
for our programme planning and we'll be 
working very closely with the regional 
municipalities. 

That’s by way of a bit more explanation 
of the implications on page 32. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There’s one point I 
wanted to make too, on the question of the 
type of survey you were talking about in 
Gloucester township. We have been working 
quite steadily and making some reasonably 
good progress in going to the regional base 
for the housing authorities for the housing 
needs, as far as OHC is concerned. In areas 
where there are no regions we're even 
attempting to bring together the housing 
authorities into units that can serve a larger 
area and more, say, of the smaller com- 
munities in some areas, taking in a whole 
township or several townships into the 
authority with representation from the various 
communities, but an authority that can look 
at the broad scene as to the needs, and 
doing what Mr. Burkus has mentioned, 
carrying on that type of an inventory within 
their own areas, which I think has some 
merit. 


Mr. Cassidy: With great respect—I didn’t 
mean to raise it on this vote—my experience 
with the Ottawa housing authority and with 
other housing authorities is that they see 
themselves as administrators and not as 
advocates. Therefore, they don’t see them- 
selves as having a function of knocking on 
your doors down at Queen’s Park and say- 
ing they need this kind of housing in this 
area. I think they should have that function 
and they should be alerting you to that and 
they should be applying pressure from the 
local area in the way that some of the boards 
of health do. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, and they do very 
well. Many municipalities are contacting us 
and continually inviting us to come in and 
assist them with surveys in their areas. In 
some of the smaller ones where they don’t 
have the expertise, they’re saying would we 
come in and look at what their needs are. 
Or they'll tell us straightforwardly that they 
have gone ahead and done a survey and feel 
that in their community there is a need for 
units for X number of senior citizens and X 
number of families. That’s when OHC will 
go back into those communities and search 
out sites. We'd like to do it, and we’re work- 
ing that way to do it, on a wider base, 
exactly what you're talking about. 
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Mr. Cassidy: Let me switch over. The rest 
of Mr. Burkus’ answer, I think, was pretty 
well founded. I realize that the larger munic- 
ipalities were already covered in the municipal 
studies but I think you're right that the 
housing policy studies now under way in 
effect supplant to some extent. It still doesn’t 
resolve the problem which is that everybody 
in Windsor is quite happy to see public 
housing going into Ottawa and perhaps to 
some extent vice versa. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Cassidy, I think your 
experience is no different from mine and 
probably others here. I think all of us in our 
way are attempting to promote more pro- 
vision of public housing in various communi- 
ties in this province. But you know as well as 
I do that it is not a very easy chore, that 
unless we're prepared to take what I read 
into much of what you say the heavy-handed 
approach of Queen’s Park to go in and slam 
people on the head and say this is what you're 
going to do, and I can’t— 


Mr. Chairman: Order. We're needed for 
the vote. We will recess until after the vote. 


Mr. Cassidy: We may not have a govern- 
ment, if you don’t go and vote. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m not afraid of an 
election. 


‘The committee recessed at 11:55 a.m, for 
a vote in the House and reconvened at 12:15 


Mr. Chairman: We were on vote 2001, 
item 2. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: Carried! 


Mr. Cassidy: Hold on. Were you not in the 
mddle of a reply when we got interrupted? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I was cut off at a 
very appropriate time. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay. I want to ask about 
two other things. I was going to ask about 
the how.ing policy studies, which are in the 
vote we are coming into. 

The Ottawa-Carleton housing study recom- 
mends that at least a third of the housing 
units to be built in the area should be pub- 
licly assisted, and I gather that’s the kind of 
recommendations you are getting from other 
parts of the province as well. The problem 
there, of course, is implementation; that is, 
just as there’s a problem with the OHC public 
housing, as we were talking about before, 
people may know what’s required but that 
doesn’t mean that they are going to actually 
do it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There are so many varia- 
tions of publicly assisted housing, as you well 
know, When they say publicly assisted, I 
don’t think that’s their way of getting away 
from saying rent-geared-to-income. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s correct. They are not 
saying it should be exclusively rent-geared-to- 
income; they do say that should be a part of 
the mix. As far as families are concerned, that 
essentially is no longer a part of the mix, 
because apart from two-bedroom rent supple- 
ment units, there is basically no rent-geared- 
to-income housing being sided to the present 
supply. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In the Ottawa area? 

Mr. Cassidy: In the province. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would have to go along 
with that. There may even be less too. 


Mr, Cassidy: You may even be losing it as 
some of your rent supplement townhouses are 
put back into the private sector. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Not only that, but also 
the fact that there are some areas of the 
province where the owners of small rental 
accommodation are closing them down. 


Mr. Cassidy: Okay; point made. I) want to 
ask about the Ontario Economic Council's 
report on a shelter allowance, and I would 
like you to just make a comment on that. I 
am sure you have the appropriate reply in 
that big blue book of yours, and I would like 


to see what it is. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think it goes without 
saying that I am not a great fan of the coupon 
sort of thing—that was part of the proposal— 
any more than I am of the food stamp pro- 
gramme. I just don’t think that is the way to 
do it. If you are going to go into supple- 
menting rents, fine, you do it that way; but 
you must have some way of knowing that the 
moneys being used are, in fact, going for 
shelter, 


Mr. Cassidy: Isn’t the essence of shelter 
allowance, though, that you supplement the 
individual rather than the unit? Right now, 
for somebody: to qualify for a rent supple- 
ment, they have either got to move to a 
rent-geared-to-income unit or else they have 
to move to a rent-supplemented unit. In many 
cases, particularly with senior citizens, that's 
quite disruptive. They have to leave their 
community and move five or 10 miles away 
from where they have lived all their lives. 
And it’s not a housing problem; the housing 
they left was decent and the social support— 
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the community resources and proximity to 
friends, neighbours or relatives—was good, It 
was simply a matter of them not being able 
to afford the extra money that was required 
for them to live there. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is one thing about 
this particular thought of the Ontario Eco- 
nomic Council—I wouldn’t even say it was a 
recommendation; it was more of a thought, 
from my point of view. That is, the report 
doesn’t indicate that they had given any con- 
sideration to what the costs might be. They 
just made the report. They were looking at 
what shelter allowances might do and there’s 
some of it going on in the United States 
right now. 

But there is an awful problem of duplica- 
tion here of the activities of other ministries. 
If you are going to talk shelter allowance, 
putting the allowance with the individual 
as opposed to the unit, as you suggest, then 
perhaps this is the wrong ministry to be 
dealing in that particular area. Perhaps that 
should be part of the Community and Social 
Services programme, rather than into a 
straight pass-through of money to an_indi- 
vidual. 


Mr. Cassidy: I would say the chances ot 
getting it through this ministry are slight, 
but they're magnificent compared to the 
chances of getting it through with the min- 
ister we now have in Community and Social 
Services. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That depends upon 
your attitude toward giveaway programmes. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, what happens is this. 
The Ontario Economic Council pointed out 
that only about nine per cent of those elig- 
ible received rental assistance, who had sup- 
plements for rent geared to income. You are 
therefore talking about a cost to the other 
91 per cent, people of low- and very-low- 
income groups which can either be brought 
into the public sector through a means such 
as a shelter allowance, or left and therefore 
bear on a whole lot of us, or left to the 
private sector and therefore bear on those 
particular people. 

They bear it in terms of inadequate income 
for other things after they’d paid for their 
shelter and they bear it in terms of sub- 
standard shelter, which is all they can afford. 
But you concentrate the costs of that in- 
adequate shelter on those particular indi- 
viduals; with a shelter allowance you spread 
it around. The costs are still there, would 
you agree with that, Mr. Minister? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: For the other 91 per 
cent. 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: When you said only 
nine per cent of those eligible are receiving 
assistance I don’t know what they're basing 
eligibility on. Is it their inability to find 
accommodation within a price range that 
would be within their income? 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Or are they taking in 
that 91 per cent, people who are in fact 
living in accommodation that they can’t 
afford? I dont know. Eligible to what 
degree? 


Mr. Cassidy: I haven’t the report here 
unless it’s just coming in from the page. 
But there are about a quarter of a million 
families in the province who are paying 40 
or 50 per cent of their income in shelter 
costs and it’s that group that they are refer- 
ring to when they say only a small proportion 
of people are eligible to seek rental assis- 
tance, They're taking the standard of 25 per 
cent of income, say, as rent. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In that case then their 
costs would be the same. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, they pay extra out of 
inadequate incomes. The shelter allowance 
would mean they would not be required to 
pay extra out of their inadequate incomes 
over that 25 per cent standard. On the other 
hand there would be costs which would go 
through government, through redistribution 
through the tax system. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: All of this to be based 
upon a means test, for lack of a better word. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s possible, In effect your 
rent geared to income is a kind of a means 
test, yes. But the point is that the costs are 
there already, Mr. Minister, do you agree? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
people? 


The costs to these 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes, that’s right. You say you 
don’t think the government can afford the 
costs of a shelter allowance and I ask you 
do you think the people who now pay the 
costs not having a shelter allowance can 
afford it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I didn’t say the govern- 
ment couldn’t afford it. I said the Ontario 
Economic Council didn’t tell us what the 
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implications were, not we couldn't afford the 
costs. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you think government can 
afford the cost for shelter allowance then? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Until I find out what 
the costs are, I don’t know whether we can 
afford it or niot. 


Mr. Cassidy: Are your people doing any 
work to find out what those costs might be? 


Mr. Burkus: Yes we are, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Cassidy: Have you any results to date. 
Mr. Burkus: No. 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps I could suggest as 
an approach, and I’m sure you'd be doing 
this anyway, there are varying groups with 
different degrees of impact and it’s one thing 
to say that every 19-year-old kid should 
receive a shelter allowance and it’s another 
thing to say that particularly families with 
young children and older people, aged over 
55 or 60, should be the prime target for the 
shelter allowance. Certainly in our party 
policy we recommended a shelter allowance, 
but concentrating on those two high-impact 
groups as being the people who in particular 
suffer from very high shelter costs in rela- 
tion to their income. I would be interested 
if perhaps, Mr. Minister, you could agree 
that once the material comes to you, you 
would table it in the House or make it avail- 
able in some other way. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: I think that’s informa- 
tion we would want to take a good look at. 
I would assume it would be of interest to 
others as well. 


Mr. Cassidy: Would you be willing to agree 
to make it available to others as well? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As soon as I find out 
what the report says. 


Mr. Cassidy: It may sell you. It is a very 
sensible kind of scheme, You should go ahead. 

The final area in the area of policy I want 
to ask about is—I asked you this in the House 
and Ii apologize for asking it to you before 
the report was actually tabled. That was in- 
advertent and not meant to embarrass you. 
However, I assumed you would have had an 
answer since you had had the report avail- 
able; if I had asked after the tabling and not 


before. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You and I had it at 
almost the same time. 


Mr. Cassidy: This may sound familiar to 
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you—what does the government intend to do 
to implement the proposed reduction of 
standards reported on in that ministerial re- 
port? In particular, what does the govern- 
ment intend to do to ensure the possible 
savings in costs are passed on to purchasers 
and not kept in the pockets of developers? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think, for the first 
part, that now the document has been dis- 
tributed to the various municipalities, we are 
going to wait and see what some of the 
reaction is, I’ have had some reaction already 
—not formally in the way of resolutions—I 
have had some reaction from municipalities 
who think this is a good idea and they would 
like to go ahead and implement some of the 
recommendations, if not all, in that report in 
their particular areas. 

I have also noticed that some of the news- 
papers editorially are urging their particular 
councils to move in that particular direction, 
to do this sort of thing—to implement the 
suggested standards, if they are not a'ready 
doing so. 

I think, in the first part, I want to be able 
to go out and sell this idea to municipalities 
and have them allow these standards to be 
acceptable in their subdivisions, in their dis- 
cussions with developers and with builders. 

I don’t really know at this stage how we 
can give an absolute guarantee of the savings 
being passed through. I think that is most 
desirable and that’s what we are after, Per- 
haps we can look at what was done originally 
in the Kitchener area when they had some 
control—I think they; still have some control— 
over the costs of units going in to specific 
subdivisions where there have been some 
changes in the standards. That may be a way 
of doing it as well. 


Mr. Cassidy: So it’s exhortation on the one 
hand and possible encouragement of munici- 
palities to tie subdivision agreements to target 
prices; is that right? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. We want to do 
everything we can to make sure that if you 
are going to reduce the price of a lot from 
$8,000 to $6,000 that, in fact, it is reduced 
to that price. I have been hoping as well that 
an individual who is going to purchase that 
particular piece of property would determine 
what the standards were as far as the servic- 
ing is concerned. That information is avail- 
able. He or she will well know that there has 
been a reduced cost to bring that lot onstream 


for building purposes. 


Mr. Cassidy: The problem in the market, 
of course, is, suppose the market is throwing 
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up a price of $25,000 for a standard lot in 
today’s terms. Instead of there being an 
$8,000 saving, the cost of that reduced stand- 
ard lot may be $23,000, enough to give that 
house an edge in the market but certainly 
not enough to accommodate the full range of 
savings which the developers made in de- 
veloping the land. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think that is an area 
we have to look at very carefully to determine 
what can be done to make sure. I can’t give 
you a specific answer as to how that can be 
done. Perhaps, you can; I don’t know. 


Mr. Cassidy: Philosophically to this, you 
have moved so far away from the concepts 
of sort of untrammelled private ownership of 
land that really, even philosophically for you, 
it's not that far to switch over and have vary- 
ing kinds of controlled ownership in order 
to ensure that that saving is passed on and is 
not absorbed by all these large developers 
who own so much of the land. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The resale problem 
comes in, doesn’t it? 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes, It can be solved. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I was accused last week 
of asking more questions than I' answered but, 
truthfully, that has been an answer I get. So 
many times people will tell me it can be 
solved but no one tells me how. 

[12:30] 


Mr. Cassidy: I have made a number of 
suggestions. I don’t want to repeat the speech 
I made. I don’t think you want me to repeat 
it either. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is all right, go ahead. 
I don’t mind. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is that all right? 
Mr. Shore: Over a cup of coffee later. 
Mr. Cassidy: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Johnson: I would like to make a few 
general comments, Mr. Chairman. One ob- 
servation I can make now is that I can under- 
stand why the socialists work in five-year 
plans. We have been sitting here for nearly 
six days and only voted on one item. We 
have 19 more votes to go in this ministry 
alone, and nine other ministries to deal with. 
The concern that I have is the fact that if we 
spend this length of time with the Ministry of 
Housing, you are not going to build any 
housing. Secondly, we are not going to be 
able to spend any time with other ministers. 
Now, surely we must be doing something 
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wrong when we are spending so much time 
and not achieving any results. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think that is a very 
serious indictment of the chairman. 


Mr. Johnson: Sorry about that, Mr. Chair- 
man. Many of the questions are relevant, but 
there are many repetitions. I wonder, Mr. 
Chairman, could you cut down on the re- 
petition? 


Mr. Chairman: If I could I would. 
Mr. Shore: If you can you will, right? 


Mr. Johnson: I am just concerned that 
when we get to the other estimates that there 
will be very little time left, and we won't 
have enough time to spend on them. 


Mr. Cassidy: Which questions were repe- 
titious? 


Mr. Johnson: For the last four or five days 
we seem to have gone over a lot of the same 
questions. For instance, today you asked 
about a target figure from the minister. He 
refused a few days ago to give the same 
figure; and at least on one other occasion, 
maybe twice. 


Mr, Cassidy: This is in relation to the study 
which they prepared. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if I might interrupt. I would think, going 
along with what Mr. Johnson has said, that 
we can certainly speed this up if you would 
carry item 2 and we move on to item 3. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 2 carried? Mr. Hall. 
Mr. Hall: Is Mr. Johnson finished? 
Mr. Johnson: Go ahead. 





Mr. Hall: Just briefly and speaking fast, 
Mr. Rhodes—because this is a policy pro- 
gramme development area—in the explanatory 
notes that you provide, you do refer to certain 
things that have to receive our attention. On 
page 38 you refer to a cost that you had, 
services at Elliott Research Corp. for a special 
survey of rent increases in Metropolitan 
Toronto. This was done last summer, and un- 
fortunately not released until later in the fall. 


Mr. Cassidy: Until after the election. 


Mr. Hall: Yes, and it would have been 
beneficial for the whole province if that had 
been released in August rather than after the 
election. That is on page 38; a cost of $9,050. 
Now my question—that has happened—are 
internal surveys of this nature going on when 
you are talking about this policy and_pro- 
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I want to just continue on for a minute, 
Mr. Chairman, because I am concerned as to 
when we are going to solve this situation of 
lack of rental accommodation. In Kitchener, 
the planning department is finding a near zero 
vacancy rate in the survey under way of 
smaller rental buildings. The other high-rise 
and large buildings wil be part of a separate 
study. But prior to rent review, the general 
measurement of the overall market in the 
Kitchener area was a 10 per cent vacancy 
rate. 


There are now problems of forbidding 
rental projects to be switched over to con- 
dominiums. This is something I deplore, be- 
cause it is a further intrusion, naturally, on 
the individual rights of a property owner. 
But at the same time, the municipalities in- 
volved are torn because there are no rental 
units coming on the market to replace con- 
dominiums, once they become condominiums. 
Even Kitchener alderman Morley Rosenberg, 
who was an NDP candidate last September, 
and apparently will be again next time, agrees 
the cure of rent controls has been worse than 
the disease itself. He goes on to feel that 
controls can’t be lifted until another answer 
is found to the high rent abuses and shortages 
that have been going on before. 


I know that rent review is not in your 
ministry, but to look at the health and vigour 
of the building industry and accommodation 
for people in this province, I still, before I 
move off this section, haven’t got a feeling 
from you as to whether maximum effort is 
being put to solve this problem. I would be 
the first to admit, just while you are sitting 
here at the table, that I can’t necessarily come 
up with the answers, but to me it is a very 
vital problem that is going to have repercus- 
sions in our whole social scale of values and 
has to, unfortunately, sit at the centre of the 
Ministry of Housing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Hall, first of all, you 
mentioned the survey that was produced by 
Elliott Research and comment was made that 
it was not released until after the election. 
I think, sir, you and I know, and I think 
everyone knows, that the question of rent 
review, rent control, call it what you will, 
that particular issue was never at any time 
fought on statistics and it was never gen- 
erated on statistics, logical or otherwise. The 
question of rent control and rent review 
was brought up strictly on the question of 
abuses, horror stories, very emotional subjects 
that were splattered all over the newspapers, 
and this is what it was fought on. 


You could have released statistics up to 
your hips and they would not have changed 
that emotional situation that was going on 
at that time. As you point out, even the 
alderman from Kitchener who says the cure 
is worse than the disease still goes back to 
that very emotional issue that was there 
about the abuses going on before. If he talks 
about shortages — and I appreciate Mr. 
Sweeney giving me a copy of that particular 
item, the two items in fact—Mr. Sweeney 
advised me, and he is from the area and I 
think he probably is quite correct, that the 
vacancy rate in that particular area was 
around 10 per cent and not at zero as it is 
suggested it is going to be. It was at 10 per 
cent prior to the advent of rent control, and 
yet rent control and rent review are being 
discussed ad infinitum and ad nauseam 
around this province in places where there 
were 10 per cent vacancies and higher. It 
suddenly became a great issue, a very emo- 
tional one, so the fact that the statistics 
were not there, I don’t think would have 
changed that issue at the time. 


Mr. Hall: I am not saying it would have 
changed the issue, I am just saying that if 
‘+ could have been done then, by golly, it 
should be being done now on a flat-out basis 
to get an actual measurement of where we 
stand by community by month. When you 
are facing situations where small apartment 
builders are closing their doors rather than 
lose more money—and this is happening ac- 
cording to the article in the Kitchener paper 
—we are really headed for more trouble. In 
the measurement of surveys—this is my main 
point—are we into it deeply and well? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Burkus? 


Mr. Burkus: Mr. Chairman, this is a point 
that we have given some very close atten- 
tion to in the last little while. Our problem 
at the present time in this area is that va- 
cancy rate surveys are only carried out twice 
a year. One of the things that we have been 
attempting to do is develop whether or not, 
through some mathematical techniques that 
stand scrutiny, it is possible to interpolate, 
or to determine if you like, monthly vacancy 
rates using other data than actually having 
to go to a specific building. We have spent, 
just in the last three or four weeks, quite 
some resources on that area. 

One of the other problems is that in this 
area, only buildings with six or more units 
are surveyed, and that means the data in 
some of the smaller communities, where the 
housing stock tends to be in duplexes and 
triplexes and fourplexes, is very unreliable. 
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So while the vacancy rate survey is fine for 
some of the larger metropolitan areas, it is 
very unreliable in some of the smaller com- 
munities of the province. Moreover, to do 
it on a regular basis, we are informed by 
CMHC that it is a very costly survey. So 
we are trying to get a better understanding 
of how we could develop vacancy rate 
measurements in other communities without 
incurring rather substantial costs in the min- 
istry having to do it directly ourselves. 


Mr. Sweeney: Can I ask a supplementary 
question? Mr. Minister, I couldn’t put my 
finger on it, but somewhere in your state- 
ment you made some observation about some 
kind of a ratio between the availability of 
rental units and purchase units in the prov- 
ince, or you have made reference to it at 
a previous time. Given this particular situa- 
tion that’s occurring and the fact that we are 
going to be living with rent review, I sup- 
pose, for a couple of years anyway, is there 
any specific plan, as part of your ministry, 
to encourage the development of rental ac- 
commodation as opposed to putting all your 
eggs in the purchase basket? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think we have attempt- 
ed to do something, in our area, as far as 
provision of rental accommodation is con- 
cerned through the calls that we have had 
out—and similar calls that are out by the 
federal government, to provide for some 
rental accommodation. I have said to the 
people I have spoken to in private industry: 
“Look, we need rental accommodation. There 
are no rent controls on new buildings.” They 
are simply saying to me, “There are no rent 
controls on new buildings now. We are not 
going to go ahead and build that building 
and find out, when we no sooner get it 
built, that there is, in fact, rent control 
on it.” 


That is their attitude right now and I 
think others in this room know that attitude 
is real. They are just not going to build ft. 
The only altemative that we have is attempt- 
ing to fill as much of the gap as we can to 
cover the programmes that we have, which 
I don’t like. I don’t like the idea that govern- 
ment ends up in a position where it is the 
only agency providing the rental accom- 


modation. I know you don’t agree with that 
either. 


Mr. Sweeney: No, I wasn’t thinking— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I know you don’t 
and you are not saying that. As I said the 
other day when your leader asked me in the 
House, I said I don’t know and I was being 


right honest straightforward. I don’t know 
how you can force, which seems to be the 
only word you could use, the private industry 
to build rental accommodation. They just 
won't do it at this stage. 


Mr. Sweeney: Have the officials of your 
ministry proposed any type of incentive pro- 
gramme to encourage builders or developers 
to get into this—again taking into considera- 
tion that we are in a rent review period for 
at least a couple of years? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, we are committing 
$50 million to a limited-dividend programme, 
which is money at lower interest rates, 
hoping that they would go into that area. 
We have some calls in, as Mr. R. M. 
McDonald mentioned, at the last meeting we 
had here. There has been some response. 
They are being evaluated now and, in some 
cases, we are not overly enthused about 
what is being proposed. There are a lot of 
one-bedroom units being proposed. ‘That 
may be fine in the core here of Toronto, 
where there may be a demand for one- 
bedrooms, but for the most part we want 
things with two or three bedrooms at least. 
So that is what we are doing at the present 
time. Any other comments, Mr. McDonald? 


Mr. R. M. McDonald: I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the federal programme they also 
have a call out for rental accommodation 
right across the country. They are in the 
process also of evaluating what type of 
accommodation they’ve received and they 
expect to make some announcements, I 
understand, within the next month. But the 
supplementary information that I have from 
them isn’t very promising in terms of the 
proposals that they have gained, from the 
private sector, all across the country. 


Mr. Sweeney: Would it be reasonable to 
assume then, Mr. Chairman, that, for the 
very near future, some sort of amendment 
to the rent review legislation is possibly, 
from what I hear anyway, the only solution 
and that there is no other solution? I don’t 
want to put words in your mouth but is 
that what— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think that is a 
solution but for the amendment—the only 
way to amend the Act—I don’t know what 
amendments would do? You could throw it 
out or you could repeal the Act. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s your plan? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is not my plan: 
it was the plan of the Legislature, as a 
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whole, that it be terminated automatically 
on July 31, 1977, as you may recall. 


Mr. Cassidy: Not all of us agreed to that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, but the Legislature, 
as a majority, agreed to it. I don’t think we 
have reversed that process yet. I don’t think 
that’s a solution, though, to just say, “Repeal 
the Act.” 


Mr. Sweeney: I wasn’t recommending that 
either. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: But I think we have to 
understand that it is all well and good to 
sit and talk about the effects that rent 
control is having, and there is no question 
it is having a real effect on the people I 
have talked to in the industry—a very, very 
great effect—but it is there. 


[12:45] 


Mr. Sweeney: It’s the small unit owners in 
particular who just don’t have anything to 
fall back on who are in real trouble. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I can recall quite vividly 
the debate in the House last fall. You will 
recall that when the original bill was pre- 
sented it did not incude small unit owners. 
That became a part of the legislation. 


Mr. Sweeney: Hindsight is a wonderful 
thing. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes it is, and I com- 
mend you on it. It is excellent. We are all 
looking at it from hindsight now. I am not 
being critical of any one individual or one 
group. We have all got pretty good hind- 
sight now. 


Mr. Hall: Even the media apparently, 
according to this article. It seems to be a 
real big problem. 


Mr. Cassidy: We have a big housing 
problem, I think nobody denies that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We don’t have a ‘hous- 
ing problem and you know it. What we 
have is an income problem. 


Mr. Cassidy: If you want to define it that 
way, but you just told us you didn’t want 
to tackle it as an income problem, you felt 
that maybe Jim Taylor in Community and 
Social Services ought to take it over from 
you. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If we are going to start 
nit-picking with one little group versus the 
other, I am simply saying to you that if you 
are going to get into a social assistance pro- 


gramme of passing money around it doesn't 
appear to me that the Ministry of Housing, 
which you claim is responsible for the build- 
ing of buildings, should at the same time 
be handing out money on assistance cheques. 
I say for efficiency the whole thing should 
be in one area. If you would like me to 
take over Community and Social Services in 
Housing I will discuss it with the Premier. 


Mr. Shore: I recognize this ministry isn't 
involved with rent control, but since it has 
been discussed here, there is a comment or 
two I would like to make. First of all, sur- 
prised though I was, I guess maybe I 
shouldn’t have been that such a major piece 
of legislation as came through in the fall 
was based not on statistics but on emotions. 
Maybe I should have understood that, but at 
any rate, to me, whatever reasons there were 
at the time, if the purpose of the legislation 
is to do something and it was done on an 
emotional basis there is no purpose to what 
the legislation is. It should be tied in with 
the meaning or the purpose of the legislation, 
and statistics or information surely should 
have an effect on why you are doing some- 
thing. 

You are probably married to the legisla- 
tion now, but you should recognize that it’s 
at least part of the cause of the shortage. I 
agree that it’s probably income more than 
the housing concept, and I am prepared to 
debate it, as I think it is part of the problem; 
though maybe not today but in a year from 
now. 

I understood clearly, and I mentioned this 
to the Minister of Housing and to the Min- 
ister of Consumer and Commercial Relations 
(Mr. Handleman), and I appreciate their 
picking it up and apparently looking into it, 
that there is some minor area that could be 
dealt with now and hopefully it will be. One 
of the concepts or the original purposes of 
the rent review as opposed to straight con- 
trol—and in retrospect handsight is beautiful 
and maybe control was better than the 
review concept—was to give the opportunity 
for the landlord, for the owner, to be able 
at least to consider a return on his invest- 
ment; or also at the same time for the owner 
to make it simple so that if a person is 
coming off a one-year, two-year or three- 
year lease to bring those rents reasonably 
into the market range. 

I think that, probably, and I said it then 
and I will say it again, is one of the most 
critical aspects of this whole piece of legis- 
Jation. 

The reason I understood we were voting 
fo: rent review was to give that subjective 
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process an opportunity, when it went before 
these people, to be taken into consideration, 
I have been advised, and I am satisfied that 
it's correct, that when anyone goes before 
the rent review officer, not the board at this 
time, up until this moment in time at least, 
it appears the only factor that has been taken 
into consideration is the differential in costs 
between last year and next year. If that is 
the only factor, then certainly there is no 
consideration being given to the market 
concept or to the two- or three-year lease 
approach. If you are serious, and I believe 
you are—and I appreciate, according to what 
Mr. Handleman indicated, that he has ad- 
vised his senior people to check out that 
piece of information—and if that is true, 
you would at least help the province some- 
what if you advised your people that there 
are other factors they should be taking into 
consideration—if you believe there are other 
factors. I understood that’s the way the orig- 
inal piece of legislation was supposed to 
read. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is the way it does 
read, 


Mr. Shore: Okay, Then, from an adminis- 
trative point of view, it is not functioning 
that way, according to information I am 
getting from professionals who are sitting in 
on these things and from people who are 
making their presentations, All I am saying 
is it is not the answer to the whole thing but 
it is certainly a major plus if it can be looked 


at and an attempt made at least to make a 
bad thing work. And I regard it as a bad 
thing, despite the fact that I was a member 
of the Legislature that voted it in. 


But we are here now, That, to me, could 
be both a practical and a psychological plus 
at least to help redevelop the confidence of 
private enterprise. I put that in a constructive 
fashion, and while I appreciate the minister’s 
speaking on it and passing it on to the Minis- 
ter of Consumer and Commercial Relations, 
I think it is important enough that it should 
be followed up. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall] item 2 carry? Carried. 


Mr. Cassidy: That was very hasty, Mr. 
Chairman, 


Mr. Chairman: Item 3, communications 
and information services, Carried? 


Mr. Cassidy: No. I had a couple of com- 
ments to raise about item 3. I read with 
interest the statement of activities for the— 

Mr. Chairman: Excuse me, Mike, they tell 
me the House has adjourned. I guess we are 
supposed. to adjourn. 


Mr. Cassidy: The passing of item 2 repre- 
sents very substantial progress. 


Mr. Chairman: We meet on Monday after 
the question period. 


The committee adjourned at 12:52 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 11:25 am. in 
committee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY OF CONSUMER AND 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. I don’t 
want to be discourteous with respect to the 
Liberal critic but he is going to have to 
get here; that is all there is to it. 


The minister, I believe, has an opening 
statement on these estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, 
thanks very much; it is that time again. Last 
year when I was here I was a relatively 
new minister and was forced to rely on the 
deputy minister to introduce most of the staff 
members who appeared at the table. I have 
come to know them very well over the past 
year and I think the new members will find 
during the hearing of the estimates that 
we have a very competent, dedicated and 
diligent staff. They will probably be answer- 
ing most of the highly technical questions 
which fall into this field. 


The ministry is an extremely complex one, 
as you have undoubtedly discovered and 
the numbers of initiatives we take in the 
various branches are far too numerous to 
mention in an opening statement. You will 
have an opportunity to go over them vote 
by vote and I hope I will have an opportunity 
to outline to you some of our accomplish- 
ments over the past year and what we hope 
to accomplish, if given the opportunity, over 
the next few months. 


Less than two years ago, we started to 
incorporate liquor licence policy into the 
ministry and now for the first time the 
Liquor Licence Board is in our estimates. As 
you probably know, liquor licence policy 
in this province has been a source of real 
concern to many people. The government is 
being criticized publicly over things like 
entertainment policies, safety requirements 
in licensed premises, granting of licences and 
a host of other issues. 


Fripay, May 7, 1976 


Within the last year, most of these issues 
appear at least to have subsided in public 
awareness because, for the most part, I think 
we have been successful in resolving them. 
As you know, we have an entirely new code 
in force in the province and all the former 
policies and unwritten rules have been pub- 
lished, clearly and completely, in the liquor 
licence regulations. 


We had anticipated, hopefully and, I sup- 
pose, optimistically, that the clarification 
would, in itself, contribute to this new sense 
of co-operation and consensus on liquor pol- 
icy which was really the keystone of our 
whole initiative. We are very pleased that 
that has taken place. There now does not 
appear to be the confrontation between the 
public licensees and the regulatory authority 
that there was at one time. 


We didn’t stop at a new code to lay out 
the rules and regulations. We have actually 
transferred some of the former control and 
regulatory authority of the LCBO to the 
LLBO. The LCBO has been turned, I be- 
lieve rightly so, into a strictly marketing 
organization. 


For that reason you will not find the LCBO 
estimates before you. There was some thought 
given to doing that. It was felt that the 
LCBO is more properly a Treasurer’s opera- 
tion even though it reports to me. It is not 
designed to be involved in liquor policy. It 
does sell the product and all of the regula- 
tory activities of the LCBO have been trans- 
ferred to the Liquor Licence Board, which 
includes licensing of manufacturers and so 
on. 


[11:30] 


The role of liquor inspector we feel has 
been successfully modified to emphasize a 
consultant role rather than an enforcement 
or policing role. 

We instituted in Bills 44 and 45 appeal 
procedures which are very welcome as far as 
the minister is concerned, because before 
that the court of appeal was the minister’s 
desk and we felt, first of all, it shouldn't be 
there, although I know eventually some of 
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you will be bringing appeals to me. I’ve 
tried to refer everything to the appeal tri- 
bunal and of course we have appointed an 
advisory committee again to take the min- 
ister’s office out of the nitty-gritty of policy 
formulations. 


John Fisher’s group has worked very well; 
it's been monitoring the new system and 
proposing improvements and changes. They 
receive a variety of briefs and are very 
deeply involved at the present time in look- 
ing into our whole system of special-occasion 
permit granting. 

The Liquor Licence Board has taken a 
strong stand with regard to fire safety re- 
quirements for licensed premises and the 
ruling has been and is now being and will 
continue to be vigorously enforced. This does 
cause some problems as far as the ministry 
office is concerned, since many people feel 
that we shouldn’t be too tough on fire regu- 
lations. But the board has been doing this, 
and I] think doing it quite well, following the 
problem that arose some time ago in the 
fire at the Paris Hotel, which Mr. Singer 
recalls. 


This week the board is starting up a pilot 
project, which will be very welcome among 
those of us who are not in Metro Toronto, 
to dispense special occasion permits locally. 
This is an initiative that we announced dur- 
ing the debate on Bills 44 and 45 and we 
hope that if it’s successful in St. Catharines 
we will be able to extend the service right 
across the province so that those who apply 
for special occasion permits will be able to 
do it locally without having to worry about 
somebody in Toronto turning them down at 
the last moment or not giving them the 
reasons for it. 


There’ve been more substantive changes 
and improvements in the administration of 
liquor policy in this province during the past 
12 months than in the previous 28 years. I 
know some people say, “What were you 
doing for the previous 28 years?” We were 
making improvements, but I think we've 
moved quite a bit more quickly in the past 
12 months. I’m quite proud of that record 
because it’s an initiative that I inherited 
from John Clement, who really did most of 
the groundwork and leg-work and the tough 
political negotiating that had to be done be- 
fore this type of procedure could be initiated 
in the province. 


I believe that this type of progress has 
won the Liquor Licence Board respect and 
co-operation from all of those different 
groups and associations and I’ve said on 


more than one occasion I’ve found nothing 
in this province on which there is more 
ambivalent opinion than liquor. Everybody 
is opposed to liquor until they want it. 


The second area of emphasis, and this is 
a new one which has been the responsibility 
of my ministry since Feb. 1, is rent review, 
and this is a new vote in our estimates. I’ve 
never made any secret of the fact that I 
don’t favour prolonged government interven- 
tion into rental markets. I’ve stated it pub- 
licly in debates with members of the other 
parties and I base my opinion on the fact 
that when I was Minister of Housing I be- 
came convinced that it’s counterproductive, 
not only for housing supply, but for tenants 
in the long run and of course the experience 
in other jurisdictions certainly bears this out. 


But the fact that I don’t feel that a long- 
term intervention is helpful to anyone has 
not prevented the ministry from, I believe, 
making a success of our short-term program- 
me which was designed to stabilize rental 
markets and slow down the rate of increase 
in rents. I think I should make it clear that 
it was never intended in my view and the 
House didn’t intend that it be a rent freeze. 
It was really designed to phase in rent in- 
creases in a way that would not prejudice 
the interest of tenants in the short run. 


The reason why it was brought in was that 
we don’t feel and we have never felt that 
we could stand by while certain temporary 
disruptions in the market imposed in effect 
a lower standard of living on many thousands 
of peovle in the province. We don’t feel that 
either landlords or tenants should suffer from 
inflation. Our view is that landlords should 
be permitted to recover costs which are be- 
yond their control and that tenants should 
not suffer in that process. 


We required landlords, as you know, to 
justify rent increases of more than eight per 
cent a year. Justification must be based on 
unavoidable increases in operating costs, 
hacked up by documented proof to the best 
of the rent review officer’s ability to review 
and verify. We have never taken into account 
whether or not return on equity is reasonable. 
This was not in the legislation and we have 
instructed our rent review officers not to con- 
sider that. It does not take into account cases 
of refinancing. including those to do with 
resale. Notwithstanding some of the claims 
that are being made publicly, our rent review 
officers are advised not to take those factors 
into account. 


The reason why we have decided not to 
take into account capital considerations is be- 
cause of the short-term nature of the pro- 
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gramme. Obviously, capital considerations are 
long-term by their very nature. 


We feel that the results have been very 
satisfactory, despite all of the panic that was 
evident last fall when the programme first 
came in—the lack of communication between 
the ministry administrators, both in Housing 
and our own ministry at the outset. This 
seems to have subsided and the public is now 
accepting it as a routine process, 


The statistics we have indicate that in the 
almost 1,800 hearings which have been con- 
ducted up to the beginning of this week, the 
average increase granted by a rent review 
officer has been 13 per cent, which is about 
two-thirds of the 19 per cent average increase 
requested by landlords. In some cases, there 
have been no increases granted by the rent 
review officer. 


The system is working, but we recognize 
the fact that it may be overburdened. We 
received nearly 130,000 inquiries and docu- 
mentation has been received for hearings 
which involve 240,000 tenancies. I want to 
make it quite clear that this does not mean 
there are going to be 240,000 hearings. That 
seems to be the media’s interpretation of 
these figures. 


We have resolved a number of procedural 
problems which were road-blocking the pro- 
gramme, and they're hard at work now in the 
various rent review offices to reduce the back- 
log to manageable proportions. Of course, the 
amendments which were introduced two 
weeks ago and received approval in principle 
will help to reduce some of the pressure on 
the programme. 

I want to say now that I have every con- 
fidence that the staff, under Bill Robbins, the 
executive director, and those who have been 
assembled by Drake Personnel, working as a 
team will be able to handle this and that we 
will be very successful in having our hear- 
ings as current as possible, bearing in mind 
the workload that some of the rent review 
officers have. 


I would just like to briefly mention one of 
the items which wasn’t discussed at much 
length last year. That is insurance. We did 
discuss it, because it always does come up, 
but we didn’t discuss it at great length. I just 
wanted to let the committee know that in 
July, 1976, we will be issuing a new guide- 
line to life, accident and sickness insurers 
providing coverage for creditors. It’s been a 
hodge-podge of policy in the past, and the 
guidelines that have bein developed by our 
superintendent of insurance and his staff, I 
think, typify the quiet kind of work which 
is very effective, but it is quiet, and that work 
is being.done to upgrade industry practices 
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by guidelines in some instances and, certainly, 
by regulation. 

The purpose of creditors’ group insurance 
is to discharge the debt obligations of bor- 
rowers to their creditors when the death or 
disability of the creditor occurs. As you know, 
this has been available— 


Mr. Singer: Of the debtor. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: When the death or 
the disability of the debtor occurs. I’m sorry. 
This has been available on an ad hoc basis 
through a variety of credit grantors, but we 
are now trying to regularize it. In the 1974 
report of the superintendent six specific criti- 
cisms were made concerning the manner in 
which this business has been written in the 
past. These problems were identified in a 
survey of contracts which was undertaken by 
the department. The guidelines which have 
been subsequently issued were to prevent 
these undesirable practices, and also led to a 
reduction in premiums by some of the com- 
panies involved. 

That’s just touching very briefly on the 
activities of the ministry. I can never keep 
an up-to-date count of the numbers of pieces 
of legislation which are administered by us. 
Every time I go eyouah the list I seem to 
find one that I hadn’t heard of before. We 
will have an opportunity to deal with the 
many problems that arise in our ministry. I 
hope you will recognize that some of the 
activities are very, very technical and com- 
plex and that we will use the very talented 
resources that we have available in the staff 
members who will be attending over the next 
number of days. Thank you, ‘Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Mr, Minister. 
The next speaker will be Mr. Douglas Moffatt, 
the critic for the New Democratic Party. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, I think per- 
haps we should go to the House, because 
we're going to just get started, It’s 12 minutes 
now since the bell started to ring, and we 
were informed it was going to be a 15-minute 
bell, so that will give me three minutes to 
say this. 


Mr. Singer: The bell is ringing now. 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, that’s not in your head. 


Mr. Moffatt: We will resume immediately 
after the vote, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


The committee recessed at 11:42 a.m, for 
a vote in the House and reconvened at 12:15 
p.m, 
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Mr. Chairman: The committee will come 
to order, It is my understanding that this 
committee will not meet on Monday but it 
will meet on Tuesday afternoon only. It will 
meet from 2 to 6 on Wednesday and, Thurs- 
day, at the moment, is a little up in the air. 
We're not quite clean as to what will happen. 
We'll give that a whirl on Tuesday, 

Mr. Moffatt was about to make his open- 
ing statement. 


Mr. Moffatt: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The minister noted that the last time he was 
in this committee with his estimates, it was 
his first experience and he found it a little 
unnerving, This is my first experience at any 
of this sort of thing so I will attempt to 
overcome the unnerving feeling that is bound 


to take place. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s a wonderful opportunity 
to get well acquainted with the minister. 


Mr. Moffatt: Yes. We've been acquainted 
previously, Mr. Chairman. We have not yet 
come to blows. We get along rather well. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: He’s seen all my 
previous scars. 


Mr. Moffatt: We’ve had long discourses 
about other things, haven’t we? 


The minister did note in his opening re- 
marks that this ministry is a veritable con- 
glomerate of agencies and interests and re- 
sponsibilities. Perhaps that’s what the problem 
is. In the Province of Ontario, other than the 
elected people involved directly with the 
ministry, nobody in the public really under- 
stands all of those diverse responsibilities 
which seem to fall within the purview of this 
particular ministry. 

Looking at past estimates debates and so 
on for this ministry, the comment has been 
made before and, I think, it is as valid today 
as it has been in the past that this particular 
ministry represents the commercial relations 
and really does not represent consumer rela- 
tions in the accepted sense of that word 
today. The ministry functions on the basis of 
legal jurisdictions and legal interpretations 
and commercial transactions in the typical 
manner of commercial agencies. The reliance 
upon paperwork and completed forms to be 
filled in and so on is the kind of operation 
which the ministry has adopted and which I 
think works against the consumer in a num- 
ber of areas. 

There has been a great deal of comment 
about the anticipated home warranties pro- 
tection and I noted that that was not men- 
tioned in the minister's opening remarks, I 


hope later on in the estimates we'll come to 
the point where we'll have some definitive 
statement of the kind of legislation which the 
minister anticipates. . 

I think we'll deal later on with the minis- 
ter’s comments about rent review. I want to 
say now, though, that the whole idea of rent 
review, while it may be anathema to the 
minister, is really the first time when the 
consumer in this province has had the bene- 
fit of legislation which actively promoted the 
interest of the consumer, in this case the 
tenant. The onus was placed upon the land- 
lord to justify the changes in rents and I 
think that is a novel departure. 

Perhaps that indicates once more that the 
function of the ministry, rather than being 
consumer protection or consumer information, 
is the protection of the kind of business 
agencies which have for some years preyed 
upon consumers and preyed upon the public 
and require significant action by various min- 
istries. I suppose that really what should 
happen in the long run is that this particular 
ministry should confine itself to only com- 
mercial or only consumer activities. In that 
way, we might eventually have this ministry 
act as a protective agency on behalf of the 
public. 

There are a number of problems which are 
going to face the ministry in the upcoming 
year, and I want to deal at length with some 
of those things when we get into the vote-by- 
vote proceedings. I want to mention, though, 
the whole business of homeowner protection. 
The minister and I have had a number of 
correspondences about particular problems 
faced by homeowners and purchasers of new 
homes who are not having their day in court, 
so to speak, and are not being protected. 


There are other areas of home warranty or 
homeowner protection which should come to 
the minister's attention and require some 
action. I refer to the whole question sur- 
rounding the use of aluminum wiring, re- 
ceptacles, and attachments to be engaged 
therewith. Ontario Hydro has adopted the 
standard of approving aluminum wiring. As a 
matter of fact, in the last Hydro bills which 
were mailed to people in the province there 
was a notice which said that aluminum wiring 
is safe. 


Ontario Hydro has adopted that particular 
standard based on evidence or submissions 
made by the Canadian Standards Associa- 
tion; yet there are numbers of people, quali- 
fied scientists and people in the electrical 
field who have submitted a good deal of 
pretty damning evidence about the fact that, 
while aluminum wiring by itself is not in- 
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herently unsafe, the present methods of mak- 
ing connections between aluminum wiring and 
receptacles in homes is grossly unsafe. I hope 
next week to have some documentary evidence 
and samples which I would like to leave with 
the minister of that kind of activity. 


I realize that it would probably be wise at 
this time for the ministry to be able to say 
that that really doesn’t come within its juris- 
diction, that the Ministry of Energy is looking 
after it or that it’s a federal agency or what- 
ever. But those other agencies don’t seem to 
be functioning at the level where they should. 
They are not functioning to protect the con- 
sumer and, if only through the fire marshal’s 
office or somewhere, we have to come to grips 
with this whole problem. It is time that the 
government acted on behalf of consumers in 
that particular area. 


I want to, as I said, deal with that some 
time later.. The ministry, if it is to be truly a 
consumer protection ministry or to act in the 
interest of consumers, should, it seems to me, 
demand from the Minister of Agriculture and 
Food (Mr. W. Newman) that he drop that 
title or, in fact, act as a Minister of Food. 


In the last estimates of this committee 
there were great debates about rising food 
prices. The previous minister, the hon. John 
Clement, as a matter of fact issued a very 
lengthy statement, in 1973, about the whole 
problem of consumer protection in the food 
industry. And, with respect, I really don’t 
think that having food, and the whole busi- 
ness of food, locked in with agriculture makes 
any more sense than having consumer and 
commercial relations in the same ministry. 


It would seem to me to be far more sen- 
sible to handle that end—food and consumer 
protection—in one particular ministry, and 
these other commercial relations could more 
properly be accepted into other ministries. I 
think in that way we might have the kind of 
active consumer protection rather than passive 
consumer protection which I think we have. 

I suspect that there are areas where, in the 
Province of Ontario, we have very dedicated 
people who are attempting to put into opera- 
tion legislation which this ministry has put 
forward and which has been passed. At 
every turn, it seems to me, they’re frustrated 
by a lack of support or a lack of understand- 
ing or a lack of publicity for some of the 
activities of the ministry. 

The Business Practices Act—and I have no 
legal training at all—was completely new to 
me. I had never even heard of it before being 
elected. I have made it my business to talk 
to various people who are involved in legal 
capacities, and I’m informed that it is used 


very, very seldom. That it is, as a matter of 
fact, not really understood, in its intent, by a 
great many lawyers in this province. 


I realize there have been booklets pre- 
pared. I asked for copies of all of the. existent 
pamphlets used by the ministry and I read 
the booklet on the Business Practices Act. 
I think that it is not really being viewed as 
more legislation which could protect the con- 
sumer from unscrupulous practices. I think 
that that’s the emphasis that should be 
placed upon that particular Act. 


The minister mentioned rent review and 
I mentioned it once before. I just want to say 
that I’ve had only one real contact with your 
ministry through rent review. I acted on be- 
half of a group of tenants in Oshawa the 
other evening, at a rent review hearing. I 
must say that the person, Mr. Tatay, whom 
you have named as the rent review officer for 
that area, to my way of thinking is very well 
informed and very fair and a very dedicated 
person. Perhaps I shouldn’t say all of that 
because he'll no doubt be moved, but I really 
think that the people in Oshawa are the 
beneficiaries of a very excellent person and 
I hope you will pass along to him my com- 
ments. I complimented him on his handling 
of the hearing the other day. He managed to 
get through the hearing without the kind of 
animosity and vituperation which, I gather, 
has occurred in other areas in rent review 
hearings. And, believe me, that took some 
skill in a room with about 150 tenants and 
one landlord and his agents. It really was a 
marvellous job done by that particular rep- 
resentative. 


I gather, though, that in the rest of the 
province that experience is not being shared. 
In some cases there are people who have 
adopted the idea that rent review is an evil 
visited upon us by some kind of minority 
government that should not really be suc- 
cessful and, therefore, we should try tto get 
rid of it as quickly as possible by making it 
inoperative. You mentioned that there was 
panic in the initial stages of the rent review 
legislation or in the initial operations, and 
I may say that I think the panic was aided, 
abetted, fuelled and everything else by the 
Minister of Housing (Mr. Rhodes), who made 
it his practice to tell people that it was 
going to be unworkable. 

[12:30] 

I think the 240,000 hearings and the 
grossly exaggerated numbers of expected 
civil servants to make this operative were 
all figments of the rninister’s imagination, 
and I would ask you to point out to him that 
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it is probably working far better than the 
Minister of Housing anticipated. When we 
get to the rent review section, I want to ask 
some questions about the hirings by Drake 
Personnel. I think that the minister antici- 
pates that. 


The business of liquor licence amendments 
or regulations being enacted to codify all ot 
the existing policies in the long run may 
well be a good thing, but in the short run 
I think it has been done in a very inappro- 
priate way. Since the amendments to the 
Act were passed last June and brought into 
effect on Jan. 1 of this year, it would have 
been far more sensible to notify every munic- 
ipality in the province of the impending 
legislation, with particular reference to the 
situation in which each municipality would 
find itself. I realize that those amendments 
were publicized by posting and so on, but 
I don’t think any effort was made, in fact, 
to draw to the attention of each municipality 
the situation they would find themselves in. 

In my own municipality, which is part of 
a region, the amalgamation of three previous 
townships and a town led to the greatest 
confusion about special-occasion permits on 
enactment of the new legislation, The min- 
ister and his staff co-operated very nicely 
after there was a public furore, but I think 
the furore could have been avoided. 

I might say that, in that particular in- 
stance, not even the ministry seemed to have 
accurate records of the previous votes that 
had taken place in what was called the vil- 
laze of Newcastle. There was a great deal 
of speculation as to whether the original War 
Measures Act, an Act with which I was not 
familiar, was really the last time there was 
any change in the status of the village of 
Newcastle. I might point out to the minister 
that there are stil] a great many people living 
in that village who remember that original 
Act, and theyre convinced youve visitea 
some evil upon them. As I say, you could 
have avoided a lot of those problems if you'd 
contacted the municipalities. I hope that in 
the long run, the changes will be for the 
better. 


A number of specific items come to mind 
that I’ve had letters from people about, and 
I think we will have to deal at length, and 
very carefully, with the whole business of 
automobile insurance. There are problems 
existent now in the province where taxicab 
fleet owners and owners of commercial veh- 
icles—gravel trucks and so on—cannot find 
competitive prices on insurance because ap- 
parently there is a move to gather all of 
that into one particular company. People in 


various parts of the province have had difh- 
culty obtaining insurance to cover mopeds. 


We find, too, the rather silly instance ot 
insurance agents writing lettters to their 
clients and saying, “We will not accept the 
insurance on your automobile next year unless 
you will insure your home and its contents 
with us.” I understand, from talking to the 
supervisor, that that particular practice is 
illegal or is frowned upon. But it is still 
going on. I have some letters which I will 
give to the minister later. I’ve talked to the 
superintendent of insurance about these par- 
ticular cases, and I think he has tried to 
do something, but something else needs to 
be dione at this level. 


I also want to say that the ministry must 
really look at the activities of all other 
ministries. My reason for saying that is be- 
cause an awful lot of people in the province 
expected, when the Ombudsman’s office was 
created, that if they had a problem with a 
local agency, a business or whatever, the 
Ombudsman would solve the problem. Of 
course, those people who drafted the legis- 
lation know full well that that is not the 
Ombudsman’s purpose at all. 


What now happens is that these people 
are finding that they have nobody to whom 
they can turn. They want to get somebody 
to intercede on their behalf. They really 
can’t afford to go to court. They don’t want 
to go to court in a number of cases, because 
the small claims court will only handle items 
under $400, and they are viewed. by the 
public as being the agencies of the finance 
companies anyway. That whole area is psy- 
chologically not available to them. They have 
been excluded by actions and omissions from 
taking that kind of course to gain redress. 


It seems to me that one of the activities 
of this ministry could well be the active 
policing of legislation and activities of all of 
the other ministries for the protection of the 
consumer. I alluded to the Energy Ministry, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food, and 
I am sure there are other ministries where 
the consumer could really be protected by 
simply co-ordinating and checking some of 
the activities. 


Shortly after I was elected, I had a person 
in my riding call who had been hired by an 
unscrupulous firm to handle sales over a 
telephone. She was instructed, when she 
dialed a number, to introduce herself on 
Mondays as Miss Grey, on Tuesdays as Miss 
Black, on Wednesdays as Miss White—and 
so on. None of this really made too much 
sense, except that what happened is that the 
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company then dismissed her after about two 
weeks and deducted three days’ pay as a 
training period. Now, the labour standards 
branch took that case and the person gained 
the money that they should have been paid. 
I drew that to the minister’s attention, but 
there had been no co-ordination. 


It would seem to me that when a company 
appears to have dealt in an unscrupulous 
fashion with its employees, that might be a 
very good time for your ministry to put a 
flag on it and say, “We had also better check 
the commercial aspects of that particular 
company.” J think that is the kind of thing 
that could very well happen and could be of 
benefit to the consumer in this province. 


The practices of certain companies are, to 
my way of thinking, not being looked at 
carefully enough by your ministry. The gas 
companies still insist on a billing system that 
requires a person who has moved into an 
area to put deposits on their gas supply. In 
fact, this is even for people with very good 
credit ratings. The gas company simply re- 
fuses to check credit ratings or accept that 
kind of legitimate evidence to prevent per- 
sons having to pay substantial deposits. That 
kind of operation should, I think, be looked 
at. 


I also want to mention there is still some 
confusion about one word in your ministry, 
and maybe we should have a final definition 
of the word “disclosure.” Apparently people 
are still being denied access to credit files 
on the advice of your ministry, because dis- 
closure means that a person may not handle 
or touch or have come into their possession 
a copy or a photostat of a credit rating. Con- 
sumer reporting is still being done in that 
fashion. 


I received a copy of a letter on April 22, 
that had been written to the minister by a 
Mr. McCormack in Ottawa. He detailed the 
very long, involved procedure he had to go 
through simply to see—and then could not 
have a copy or make notes—of consumer 
credit ratings which were held against him. 
I had assumed that sort of activity was a 
thing of. the past. 

I don’t want to sound totally negative. I 
realize I have sounded totally negative up 
to now, except for the rent review. I really 
think the ministry has some people who are 
attempting to do what they have been urged 
to do, by people in the Legislature and from 
outside, over a number of years. Efforts have 
included investigating the activities of Vic 
Tanny’s, and you are to be commended for 
this; those kinds of actions undermine all of 


the transactions that people have in our so- 
ciety. 

If you will give us some kind of commit- 
ment in the committee, as you have in the 
House, on the home warranties programme, 
I think I will be able to rest a lot more 
easily. 

As J had said earlier, we want to go into 
a lot of these items in detail on vote by vote. 
That concludes my opening statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Minister, 
do you want to reply to each of the critics 
in turn; or do you want to get the full 
statements before you? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I think I could 
listen to Mr. Reed before I respond. Maybe 
the one response will satisfy them both. 


Mr. Chairman: Then we'll proceed that 
way. 


Mr. Reed: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman and Mr. Minister, I must say that 
since I, too, am doing a first turn in this 
meeting, I would say that the committee 
might have sort of a virgin nature about it. 
We're all doing a first time thing, so I’ll be 
as brief and to the point as I possibly can. 


One of the things that concerns me in my 
infant months in the House—and this con- 
cerns all ministries—is the liaison between 
ministries which was alluded to by the pre- 
vious speaker, and the kind of running con- 
tact there is or is not among ministries. We'll 
be dealing with that, hopefully, in more detail 
as we go along, but just to give you an 
example it’s come to my attention, for in- 
stance, if you choose to interpret it in this 
particular way, that the government may at 
this time be discouraging breast feeding be- 
cause there’s sales tax on nursing pads, but 
formulas and bottles are, I understand, tax- 
free. 

One wonders, in the interests of consumer 
protection, if liaison isn’t the answer here 
among ministers. I understand, too, that 
there’s a sales tax on diaper liners but there’s 
no sales tax on disposable diapers, and it 
would seem to me that that would involve 
ministries other than your own and would 
also involve the government’s thrust towards 
the conservation ethic. 


I have a few questions that I’d like to ask 
right now. I think it’s fair to ask if the min- 
istry has received any funds, by way of 
Management Board orders, that are not re- 
vealed in the statement of the estimates. 
Contrary to the general trend of spending 
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this year, as seem in other ministries, the 
programmes of this ministry have increased, 
with the exception of the ministry administra- 
tion programme, due to the increase in Justice 
policy spending. Many of your programmes, 
however, reveal reductions in salaries and 
wages. We would like to know whether this 
is entirely due to the reduction of the civil 
service complement and if so, is there any 
of that being made up by the hiring of con- 
tract employees? 

One other question on employees of the 
ministry, It’s fairly noticeable that where 
salaries and wages stay the same or decline, 
there’s still a sizable increase in employee 
benefits in all but four of the cases involving 
declining salaries and wages, and I wonder 
if we could possibly secure an explanation for 
hat anomaly. 

We would have liked to have seen much 
more of the increase in spending of almost 
40 per cent directed toward aiding consumers 
in the outlying regions of Ontario. The Min- 
istry of Consumer and Commercial Relations 
appears to be—at least—the least decentralized 
of all the ministries in the Justice policy field. 
The other ministries bring services to the 
people, fly in police patrols and mobile com- 
munity resource centres and so on. We would 
advocate more emphasis on reaching the 
people, since as of last year there were only 
23 information officers located throughout the 
area of northwestern Ontario. It is our hope 
that the programme you have instituted to 
educate consumers in 10 communities of 
northwestern Ontario can contribute to such 
decentralization. 

[12:45] 


One of the major complaints of consumers 
the past year has been the increase in auto- 
mobile insurance rates. I am sure you have 
heard from constituents in your own riding, 
as I have. We wonder what can be done 
about the tremendous increases which the 
companies have justified by simply stating 
they are due to increased costs. 

Recently the Premier (Mr. Davis) has stated 
that insurance companies’ costs will be less 
because of the seatbelt legislation and lower 
speed limits. Ontario Provincial Police re- 
ported a decline in the number of road 
deaths, I think, by about 35 per cent although 
admittedly accidents, actual collisions, had 
increased in a minor way. We wonder what 
effect this lowered cost is going to have. The 
Premier feels it should have a positive impact 
on the industry and, we hope, be a credit to 
consumers. 

The other area of rather major concern is 


the travel industry. Under the Travel Industry 


Act there was a fund set up—! may be in- 
correct on detail but you will understand 
what I am talking about I think—in order to 
reimburse travellers who were caught flat- 
footed in other countries by the bankruptcies 
of travel agents. There is a section in the 
Travel Industry Act, section 13, which alludes 
to that particular area: 

Any person is entitled to the repayment 
lof any money paid for, or on account of 
a travel service, and any travel agent and 
any travel wholesaler who receives such 
money. or any part thereof is jointly and 
severally, with any other person, liable 
therefor for the repayment of such money 
to the extent of the amount received by 
him. 

It was the interpretation of the travel in- 
dustry that this fund which was created 
would be used for the reimbursement of 
travellers. It is our understanding that since 
that time, because of what appears to be 
the ambiguous wording of the Act, com- 
panies and so on and people other than 
travellers are attempting to take advantage 
of this fund. 


We have been informed by representa- 
tives of the travel industry that they did not 
expect this was the intent of that clause. 
We would be very interested in having a 
clear interpretation or some amendment made 
to that Act in order to clarify the intent. 


I think those are all the remarks I have 
at this time, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I have asked the 
chairman if the committee would mind rising 
at five to 1 because I didn’t expect to be 
here and I do have a very tight schedule. 
I may get a ticket on the way out to the 
airport even meeting that so I will try to be 


brief. 


I would like to respond to Mr. Moffatt 
because in his opening statements he ex- 
pressed some of the concerns which I think 
anybody who has been in this office has had, 
concerning the apparent contradiction be- 
tween consumer and commercial relations. I 
want you to know that I have satisfied my- 
self and I have impressed on everybody in 
this ministry that there is not and never 
should be a contradiction. 

If you go through the chart which is 
available to you, all of our regulatory acti- 
vities are designed with the ultimate aim 
of protecting the consumer. I don’t want to 
go into each and every one so let’s take as 
simple a thing as elevator inspection. It is 
not designed to protect the elevator industry 
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or the building industry. It is designed to 
protect the people who use elevators. 


If you look at the Credit Unions Act, it 
was not designed for anybody except the 
depositor. We have to regulate the inter- 
mediary who happens to be the credit union 
or the elevator or, in the case of the Ontario 
Racing Commission, the racetracks. It is for 
the person who goes to the racetrack that 
we operate. The Securities Commission is not 
designed to be in cahoots with the Toronto 
Stock Exchange—in fact, we’ve had a lot of 
criticism that it’s not enough—but to protect 
the individual investor. The ultimate thrust 
of every one of these regulatory activities 
that we have is designed for the protection 
of the consumer. 


I just touched very briefly on aluminum 
wiring because I hope when we get to the 
building code vote, you will be able to bring 
some evidence that there are qualified, and I 
stress the word “qualified,” people who have 
been able to bring any evidence to bear on 
this. All of the qualified technical people with 
whom we have any relationship whatsoever— 
and that includes Ontario Hydro, the Cana- 
dian Standards Association, the National 
Standards Council and the technical stand- 
ards branch of our own ministry—have all 
agreed, notwithstanding that there are some 
problems, that the claims being made, par- 
ticularly by one person who has taken this 
on as a lifetime cause apparently ever since 
he left Europe and is the only person who 
has really tried to keep this thing going, are 
completely unfounded. 

That man has no qualifications and no 
technical background whatsoever. He has 
been appointed to a number of committees 
and found to be technically defective and 
put off the committees. I’m not saying he 
doesn’t have a company. He does have a 
company. But we have a letter from the 
president of the National Standards Council, 
which I think is probably the most eminent 
standards organization of this country, which 
said: 

We have qualified people on our com- 
mittees. We have even consulted with you 
and we're satisfied that everything that can 
be done is being done and that there is 
no imminent danger to the consumer. 


I think it is strange you would say you 
found that rent review is operating well in 
your area, but from the press reports— 


Mr. Moffatt: From the press reports. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: This is what I am 
verv concerned about because it seems to me, 
from everybody I’ve heard who has been to 


rent review hearings, that the instances of 
animosity—and there are some, no question 
about it— are relatively rare. But, of course, 
they are the only ones that are exciting. There 
is no point in saying that everything went 
well and everybody got along fine and was 
in agreement and everybody walked out 
happy. That doesn’t make news. When we do 
have people shouting at each other, as we 
have had, this obviously is the kind of thing 
that people will read about. I’ve gained the 
same impression and thought, my God, 
things can’t be that bad, and when I ask 
about it, I find out they're not; but this is 
the one you hear about. 


I want also to stress on the liquor code that 
we did exactly as Mr. Moffatt suggested. We 
sent out copies of the code. We couldn’t send 
out regulations, obviously, until they had been 
actually passed. We sent out the same thing 
under the title “Proposed Liquor Code.” We 
sent it to every municipal agency. We went 
through the Provincial-Municipal Liaison 
Committee. All of the police chiefs in the 
province, both regional and municipal, were 
given copies of them several months before 
they became effective. Their input was re- 
ceived and a lot of amendments were made. 


There is no question that after it went into 
effect, we found some problems in it. I want 
to make it quite clear that there was abso- 
lutely no change between the new local 
option provisions and the old ones. This was 
primarily because most of the people who are 
involved with local option said, “Leave it 
alone.” We felt there were some defects in 
the old provisions but we didn’t touch local 
option provisions and there were no new ones 
there. 


I’m interested in your proposal that we 
start policing all the other ministries in the 
role of public defender because I really think 
in the ordinary processes of the government 
cabinet committee, cabinet itself is a place 
where this liaison does take place. I’m a mem- 
ber of the Justice policy field. I meet with 
the other ministers in that field. All ministers 
bring their legislation before cabinet to re- 
view. I also happen to be a member of the 
legislation committee of cabinet which deals 
with it after cabinet has approved it in 
principle. We do the clause-by-clause kind of 
study that the House normally does in com- 
mittee. 


I do feel that because of my ministry, I 
have a pretty good grasp of what is going on 
in others. I can’t say we got into the question 
of what appeared to be discriminatory prac- 
tices in the sales tax. That’s either the Treas- 
urer’s (Mr. McKeough) decision in the budget 
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or the Minister of Revenue’s (Mr. Meen) de- 
cision in negotiating exemptions. 


I want it to be made quite clear that we 
not only operate throughout Ontario, we 
operate very widely throughout Ontario. Al- 
most every one of our branches has some kind 
of local presence. Without going through them 
all, we have something like 65 registry offices 
around the Province of Ontario. This is a 
branch of this ministry. We have consumer 
protection officers. Many of our officers do 
wear many hats wherever they happen to be, 
but they are there as officers of our ministry 
and they may be, on the one hand, motor 
vehicle dealer inspectors and then become 
consumer protection officers. They are cap- 
able, and we are trying to decentralize. Before 
Mr. Reed came in we mentioned some of the 
things that we’re trying to do to decentralize 
more, and we recognize that this is necessary. 


I’d rather deal with the question of insur- 
ance rates, if you don’t mind, in the vote, be- 
cause it is a highly complex matter and I 
think Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent of 
Insurance, should be available to answer spe- 
cific questions with regard to insurance. On 
the travel industry, section 13, the chairman 
has certain views which he’s expressed on 
that. This was debated in the Legislature at 
the time the Act was passed. If there is am- 
biguity, and I don’t want to say there is, but 
if there is we don't want to hesitate to con- 
sider possible clarification. 


I just want to point out one thing, that the 
people who are being claimed to be milking 
the funds were, in fact, the only people in 
the travel industry who reimbursed their cus- 
tomers, the travelling public, immediately, 
without hesitation, out of their own pockets. 
We're saying that should not be discouraged, 
that speedy redress for the traveller is the 
most important part of this Act. Many other 
travel agents said no to their customers. Those 
customers have now been paid. They didn’t 
get their holiday, they didn’t get on a plane 
on another trip, but they’ve got their money 
six months after the default of the company. 

Those that are being held up are those 
agents who I think acted in the best tradition 
of the business system, and that is, paid their 
customers off without hesitation, and now 
they’re coming to us and saying, “That money 
would have gone to our customers. We did 


it, we got them on the plane, we satisfied © 


them.” I think they’ve given great satisfaction 
to the consuming public and they shouldn’t 
be penalized because of what appears to be— 
and I don’t accept that there is—an ambiguity 
in the Act. We can go into that in greater 


detail again when we get to the travel indus- 
try vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I’ve used the time 
that I had at my disposal and I’m looking 
forward to our getting into the details vote 
by vote next week. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, I raised the 
question of the aluminum wiring and, with 
respect, I think it’s one of those areas where 
every ministry is going to say, “Well, it’s not 
entirely within my jurisdiction.” 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Oh, I don’t know. I 
haven’t said that. The building code quite 
specifically does contain this kind of provision. 


Mr. Moffatt: Okay. I don’t want to argue 
that point. Maybe I shouldn’t have said 
exactly what I said. Mr. Handleman is well 
aware of the person with whom I’ve been in 
contact. Is it possible, before a committee 
such as this, to bring such a person to have a 
presentation made, or is that traditionally not 
done in estimates committees? I really don’t 
know. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, | 
would have to object to it or abide by your 
ruling. I would say that if you did bring the 
one person who has really cast some doubt 
on the safety of aluminum wiring, then you 
would really, in fairness, have to bring 10 
leading experts in the field who will say that 
man is not qualified to make those statements 
and doesn’t know the situation. I’m not sug- 
gesting there aren’t arguments on both sides, 
but I think if you did that you would have to 
hear on the basis of the weight. So I’d leave 
the decision of that to the committee and 
the chairman. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, the reason I 
raised that is not to start a full-scale war 
between Mr. Bob Jerabek and the rest of the 
electrical industry, but what I think needs to 
happen is that once and for all, at some kind 
of legitimized assembly, those claims have to 
be brought forward and either refuted or 
accepted. Jerabek makes some very damning 
indictments of the way qualifications are 
interpreted to legitimize the claim of any 
given person. A person who has assumed 
qualifications in aircraft design probably was 
not Orville or Wilbur Wright, and yet they 
did very well. 


That sort of thinking seems to be existent 
with all of this business of qualifications when 
we deal with a topic which is critical at least. 
The people who made the original criticisms 
of the use of pesticides in our society were 
faced with the same arguments. The people 
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who were critical of decisions made by the 
petroleum industries in the north were faced 
with the same arguments—“You're not quali- 
fied. You're not a geologist’ or whatever. It 
seems to me that if a person has absolute 
concrete material which he can display for 
persons such as ourselves to review there is 
some legitimacy to have that person appear 
before such a committee. 


Mr. Chairman: The minister has indicated 
the wish, which I’m sure you will all indulge, 
of getting away just a little earlier. The Chair 
is not disposed, at this moment, to rule on 
that particular application. I will discuss it 
with the hon. member and I would think we 
should adjourn today until Tuesday after 
question period. 


The committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 3:15 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, 
MINISTRY OF HOUSING 


(continued) 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if I might beg the indulgence of the com- 
mittee for their consideration? One of my 
senior staff involved with the next vote— 
actually vote 2002, the community planning 
programme—has to be away all next week 
because of special treatment he is taking for 
his well-being, and I wonder if it would be 
possible to start on that programme while we 
would have the benefit of his presence today 
and on Wednesday? 


Mr. Cassidy: Is the special treatment on 
University Ave. or in Barbados? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, nor Cuba. 


Mr. Cassidy: Nor Cuba. You know, ever 
since Bert Lawrence, no Conservatives have 
gone to Cuba. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No, I ran into some. That’s 
not correct. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, it is not to go to the 
southern climes, I assure you. We can con- 
tinue as is, but the thing is we may have a 
delay then to deal with the community plan- 
ning programme for at least a week. 


On vote 2002: 


Mr. Cassidy: I wonder whether we can’t 
finish this vote in the course of an hour or 
so? I suspect we may pick up a bit from the 
pace at which we were going last time. If 
I could begin, Mr. Chairman, I have one or 
two comments on this. 


Basically, I guess I question some of the 
items that are in this vote. I think that if you 
were exercising restraint there were some 
items here that actually could have been 
excised. Frankly, I don’t know enough about 
it, because of the inadequacy of the informa- 
tion, to know whether other kinds of infor- 
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mation shouldn’t have been provided to 
replace those on which savings were made, 
but all the same I will raise some questions 
about one or two things. 


I was interested to note that one of the 
functions of this activity was to continue 
monitoring and evaluating ministry communi- 
cations to identify needs of client groups and 
the public generally “so as to ensure optimal 
ministry public two-way information flow.” 
Could the minister explain what that means 
and elaborate a bit? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I will let the gentleman 
in communications explain it. Mr. Snell. 


Mr. Snell: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Cassidy: I would hesitate to call it 
jargon. 


Mr. Snell: Yes, it is a bit of jargon. This 
branch, Mr. Cassidy, was formed on April 1 
and I took over as director last June 23. It 
was set up as a result of a task group infor- 
mation that was set up within the ministry 
and the task group itself addressed itself to 
certain shortcomings in the information pro- 
gramme. One of them was the two-way com- 
munications flow. We see that as coming out 
of our workshops, the municipal workshops 
that we hold across the province. We see it 
in the new town functions that we take part 
in, such as the public participation in Town- 
send, in the meetings down there, and in 
North Pickering. 


Internally within the ministry, because 
it’s a new ministry, we have set in motion 
information packages that go out to the 
various branches and we have had meetings 
and we have conducted surveys and what 
have you, to find out information shortcomings 
in the branches and districts which we have 
identified and hopefully corrected. 


Mr. Cassidy: What kind of shortcomings 
have you uncovered and what are you doing 
about them? 


Mr. Snell: In the branch? With the rapid 
formation of programme in the ministry in 
the first year of operation, there were a lot 
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of people in the field who were not keeping 
pace and the ministry was at fault in not 
keeping them fully informed of new pro- 
grammes and adjustments and what have you. 
We've set up an internal mailing system, or 
newsletter, to staff. We have recently com- 
pleted a survey of staff to see whether they're 
making use of it and whether or not it’s the 
type of information they require. We're ad- 
justing the mailings and the meetings that we 
will be setting up in this fiscal year. 

There will be a number of meetings in the 
field with field staff. Last year we held two 
meetings in Toronto where we brought the 
field staff in. This year we'll be going out 
to them. 


Mr. Cassidy: What’s the circulation of 
Housing Ontario magazine and how many 
issues a year do you publish; or plan to 
publish with the forthcoming budget? 


Mr. Snell: The circulation, Mr. Cassidy, is 
13,000 and we publish nine issues a year. 


Mr. Cassidy: At about 35 cents apiece, does 
that include mailing costs and that kind of 
thing? 


Mr. Snell: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Cassidy: What kind of films and audio- 
visual aids are you producing for $57,000-odd? 
To whom are they directed and how are they 
being used? 


Mr. Snell: This budget is quite a tight 


budget. Compared to last year it’s 22 per, 


cent’ less in dollars and we're operating on 
25 per cent less in staff at the present time. 


As I mentioned, the branch has just recently 
reorganized and set up and I’ve just organized 
to the point where we have co-ordinators 
responsible for different functions. These co- 
ordinators will relate one to planning, one 
to housing and one to new towns. From that, 
the audio-visual requirements of the different 
branches of the ministry will come back to 
us and we'll develop films. 


To be specific, we’re completing a film on 
planning at the moment. We’ve just under- 
taken some work for the local policy branch 
in planning on the urban standards report. 
We're doing an initial audio-visual on that 
and we'll probably do something more. 

We've received a request, for instance, 
from housing authorities for support material 
for their use and we're analysing that. So 
there a number of things that are actually 
under way, such as historical footage that 
were shooting for future audio-visual work 


which is on a contract basis. In this budget 
we have funds to renew that contract. 

There are those items that I mentioned 
that are either under way or being con- 
sidered. We have a number of films we've 
made, This budget pays for the distribution 
of those films through a film house, They're 
continually cycled to television and we get 
very extensive television usage during the 
year. We also have a number of people who 
write in to clubs, organizations, schools or 
what have you, who want to borrow the films. 
We lend them out through that. 

This budget handles photographic services 
that we can't provide the ministry—such as 
colour prints and developing and one thing 
and another—that we have to send out to 
various photographic laboratories, freelance 
photographers and any VTR. We do quite a 
bit of internal VTR recording for certain 
branches, such as personnel, which is used 
for personnel training. We also package up 
training films that can be shipped through- 
out the province. When rent review was our 
responsibility we did their training films. 
They would be shot out to the different parts 
of the province rather than bringing the 
people in for the training. Any overhead pro- 
jections such as 35 mm and 16 mm produc- 
tions, come out of this budget, as does the 
operation of our own darkroom for black 
and white. 


Mr. Cassidy: I might say that last year at 
the Central Canadian Exhibition you had a 
trailer which was up there in order to show 
people what a great job Ontario was doing 
in the housing field. The material that was 
put in at that point was so misleading and, 
dare I say: it, so palit oriented with 
an election only three weeks away at that 
time that it really shouldn’t have been there 
at all. It was am embarrassment to the stu- 
dents who were hired in order to be there 
on behalf of the ministry. They had nothing 
particularly to do except watch people come 
in, look at this stuff and go out. I hope that 
that isn’t repeated in future. 


Mr. Snell: Sorry, I don’t want to quarrel 
with the member but I don’t agree with that 
analysis of that trailer. That store-front opera- 
tion is quite a valuable one to get the infor- 
mation about general programme out to 
smaller communities. In that case, as in 
Ottawa, it is usually used in smaller com- 
munities we can’t reach in other ways. 


Mr. Cassidy: I’m not commenting on the 
idea of the trailer. I'm saying that a lot of 
the material that was in the trailer gave the 
impression that an enormous amount was 
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being done in the housing field on pro- 
grammes such as the Housing Action pro- 
gramme and other areas like that, where in 
fact at that point in time very little had been 
accomplished, Therefore, it was misleading. 
It crossed the boundary from information to 
propaganda and, given the fact that that was 
during an election campaign, I’m not sure if 
that was entirely justified. 

Did I ask you how much was spent on 
advertising last year and where the $63,000 
on advertising will be spent in this current 
year? 


Mr. Snell: We haven't our final printouts 
on advertising. I don’t think the full $60,000 
we budgeted for last year was spent. My 
guess is that it would be $45,000 to $50,000 
of that. 


Mr. Cassidy: You didn’t have the pro- 
gramme for the homeowner grant then. That 
was under Revenue. 


Mr. Snell: That’s right. What we spend 
our advertising budget on is primarily in- 
stitutional advertising, such as the OHRP 
advertising we did in northern Ontario where 
the ministry deals directly with the recipient 
rather than through the municipality, It’s a 
small amount of money and these are rather 
local campaigns explaining new branches like 
CPAB or something like that. 


Mr. Cassidy: Do you spend money out of 
your main budget on the programme of in- 
forming the public on new towns in addition 
to this contract’ work that you have? 


Mr. Snell: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: How much approximately? 


Mr. Snell: I’m sorry, I couldn’t break it 
down. If there is audio-visual work to be 
done for new towns, it is done out of the 
central budget. 


Mr. Cassidy: You have about $500,000 in 
services and about $500,000 in salaries and 
wages. How many of your own people are 
devoted to the programme of information 
and that kind of thing? 


Mr. Snell: For new towns alone, six. 
Mr. Cassidy: That would be salaries and 


fringes of getting on for more than $100,000. 
Is that right? 


Mr. Snell: Whatever their salaries and 
fringes came to, yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps you can tell us what 
is the programme for which youre spending 


$91,000 outside the ministry on informing the 
public on new towns? 


Mr. Snell: Yes that’s a special programme. 
As the North Pickering Development Corp. is 
a new corporation, it will likely require its 
own identity programme, for example. Some 
of the public participation end of things in 
North Pickering and Townsend would come 
out of this material. 


We see there may be some special dis- 
plays, print material and audio-visual ma- 
terial specifically designed for Townsend and 
North Pickering that would probably be de- 
veloped. For instance, if the North Pickering 
Development Corp. opens its office on site, 
which it may well do, we would probably 
have a display area there as an information 
centre. That would come out of this budget. 
Any visual identity programme, as I think I 
mentioned, that might be done for the North 
Pickering Corp. would come out of this 
budget. 


Mr. Cassidy: I recognize that the govern- 
ment has a $200-million investment in the 
land at Pickering and at Townsend, but it’s 
certainly curious that one-sixth of the total 
information budget of the ministry is being 
spent, if you take $100,000 for staff and 
$91,000 for services, on this information pro- 
gramme related to new towns. I just suggest 
to the minister that maybe the intensity of 
that effort is related to the fact that you've 
got something that is politically embarrassing 
and yowre doing your best to try to put the 
best gloss on it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Or else every time you 
get a programme set for Townsend, you 
change your plans about Townsend and you 
have to get another programme, as you have 
done in the last week. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sorry. You have lost 
me. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The report that has just 
come out stating that Townsend should not 
be proceeded with. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That report has not just 
come out. I think we better clarify that in 
your mind, if that’s the Woods Gordon re- 
port youre referring to. That’s already been 
dealt with at the local level and the recom- 
mendation of Woods Gordon was not ac- 
cepted by the local people. But it didn’t just 
happen last week. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It became public last 
week. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have no idea. The 
report went to the local people. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The press reports were 
out only last week. 


[3:30] 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Go ahead, Mr. Wronski. 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, this report 
was discussed by the regional council about 
a month ago, with the consultants and the 
technical staff of the region present. At that 
time, the region decided not to go along 
with the consultants’ idea of expanding the 
town of Simcoe to 75,000 people, but to go 
ahead with the idea of a new town in Town- 
send. So it was public for at least a month. 


Mr. Hall: By way of interjection, the 
article that I read—I believe it was in the 
Hamilton Spectator—said that the council out 
there was not aware and had not received 
a copy of the Woods Gordon report when 
they opted for Simcoe, and had they had 
that report they might have looked at it 
differently. The newspaper report of it seems 
to be somewhat different from your com- 
ment, Mr. Wronski. 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, I was present 
at the council meeting, and the consultants’ 
position was very clearly explained to coun- 
cil. I don’t know how the reporter could 
judge otherwise. 


Mr. Hall: That’s the public impression, 
derived from the newspaper report. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: As you are well aware, 
there are many impressions created by news- 
papers. We don’t always necessarily find 
them to be totally factual. 


Mr. Hall: I appreciate that, but this is 
rather serious; the councillors now feel that 
they made the wrong decision, from the tone 
of the newspaper article. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It may well be that they 
may feel that they have made the wrong 
decision but, in fact, they did make the 
decision a month ago. And to the best of my 
knowledge, they certainly had a copy of that 
report. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That doesn’t say much 
for public input, though, does it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know where 
you would like to draw the line as to where 
this ministry’s involvement should start and 
where it should end. If it’s in the hands of 
the local councils, they were very adamant— 
certainly in my dealing with them—to be in- 


volved, very intimately involved, and they 
have been and will continue to be. The 
report was given to them. They had the 
report; they dealt with it. They had the 
consultant there to talk to; so I don’t know 
what other involvement we could have had. 
They are the duly elected representatives of 
that area. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’ll try to relate it to the 
media aspect of the whole thing. There is 
the official council and there are a lot of 
other people who are concerned and involved 
in the planning, or would like to be; there 
are various community groups, particularly in 
Port Dover, who are concerned about these 
things and have made some representations 
and have held some public meetings. They 
were not aware of some of these decisions, 
or of the fact that these other options were 
provided, or that there was another report. 


Somehow I feel that, besides going to the 
formal council, which may or may not have 
seen the report—again, there is an element 
of dispute in that—it’s incumbent upon you 
to try to disseminate that information if 
youre going to spend public funds for it. 
There is really no reason, in terms of ways 
that it would affect land costs, to hold this 
information confidential. In the future, I 
think you should bring this out in public 
instead of bringing it down to the public in 
big headlines in the local newspaper, saying 
that this is the decision that was made. 


Hon. Mr. ‘Rhodes: My information, and I 
think it’s fairly accurate, is that there were 
a number of public meetings held. Certainly 
there was a public meeting held in Port 
Dover, and there were other public meetings 
held. Mr. Wronski is aware of where these 
meetings were held, as is the member for 
York North (Mr. Hodgson), who has been 
involved in that area for some time. 


.(Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, there has 
been a series of open houses held throughout 
the Haldimand-Norfolk area, specifically on 
the site in Simcoe and Port Dover. We have 
attended numerous panel discussions and so 
forth. As a matter of fact, this specific report 
that was originally presented to the so-called 
steering committee organized by the Treas- 
ury, who are actually paying for the con- 
sultants’ work, was presented to council by 
the chairman of that committee and, if I 
recollect correctly, the vote at that time was 
14 to 2 against the report. So the council 
was very well aware of the report and its 
implications. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, regarding 
this question of the $91,900 figure. ’m a 
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little concerned about the comments made 
by Mr. Snell where he indicated that the 
bulk of the input of the development of this 
communications programme for these particu- 
lar new town projects is for on-site commu- 
nication purposes, or at least I thought he 
said that. It seemed to me that it would be 
more appropriate to have this material pre- 
pared with content and presentation formats, 
such that it would be more useful in the 
larger metropolitan areas that are immedi- 
ately adjacent to these new townsites to at- 
tract people out to these sites as they develop, 
rather than immediate on-site usage. Could 
we have a comment on that? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think the first point 
is that at this stage the greatest amount of 
communication that is necessary, the greatest 
amount of discussion, would be right at the 
local level and the on-site area dealing with 
the people who are to be most immediately 
affected by what changes may or may not 
take place there. The whole project is still 
in the very early, early stages and the very 
early preliminary planning stages, which 
would deal primarily with the people in the 
immediate area and with the regional council 
of Durham, So there wouldn’t be very much 
to be said at this stage, I don’t believe. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Minister, I don’t dis- 
agree with what you're saying, but as I read 
Mr. Snell’s report, that’s only one aspect of 
it. I emphasized at the appropriate time. 
I realize it’s premature to start going into 
the larger cities that would be closest to 
these new townsites, but it does state that 
the $91,900 for the North Pickering and 
Townsend projects is specifically designed to 
have a positive awareness for the benefits of 
living and working and investing in these 
new planned communities. Obviously, they 
have to get to the people who are not yet 
living in those new communities, which to 
my mind would mean the people living in 
the larger metropolitan centres from which 
we're trying to attract them to these satellite 
cities. 

So, I still come back to my original ques- 
tion: Would it not be more appropriate that 
this material would be designed to be used 
off-site more than on-site, while each would 
have a valid use? 


Mr. Snell: Yes, the publics will be divided 
up into segments. And some of the publics, 
the elements of the overall public you're 
speaking about, we'd certainly address our- 
selves to. We'd be interested in attracting 
industry to North Pickering and people to 
Townsend. Each of these new townships 
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has different communications objectives. We 
would be aiming information specifically to 
industry in the case of North Pickering, for 
instance. 


Mr. Williams: Would the bulk of these 
expenditures be directed towards the type 
of media that would have appeal to people 
not living in the immediate area, but rather 
to attract people from the larger urban areas 
to move there? 


Mr. Snell: I wouldn’t say it was the bulk, 
but certainly some of it will be. 


Mr. Williams: Would not that be the 
greatest potential market, the in-city peo- 
ple, rather than the rural people? 


Mr. Snell: It may be a little early for some 
of that, sir. Our public participation as we 
develop the plan for development, for in- 
stance North Pickering, requires a fair amount 
of initial communications. But in the long 
run, yes, you would turn towards the 
audiences you're speaking about. 


Mr. Williams: Have you, at this point in 
time, determined the format for presentation 
—how you would best present this type of 
picture to the urban dwellers to attract them? 
Have you advertised specific evenings; or 
how would you communicate with the people, 
other than general ads in the newspapers? 


Mr. Snell: It will be a general communica- 
tions programme with meetings and audio- 
visual presentations and displays, and what 
have you. But the specifics of it have still 
to be worked out with the development cor- 
poration. 


Mr. Williams: In any event this expenditure 
covers both facets of your cummunications 
programmes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. I think in all fair- 
ness, though, the particular area you're talking 
about—this stage would be a minor part of 
it; a very minor part of it. 


Mr. Williams: I understand that. That’s 
why I stressed “At the appropriate time.” It 
seemed to me that ultimately, once these 
projects get under way, it would be the off- 
site rather than on-site communications pro- 
gramme that would have the greatest im- 
portance, to get full value out of this type of 
expenditure. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I’d like to get back to 
what I was talking about. I have the paper 
here and I want to read the last portion. 
This is taken out of the Brantford Expositor 
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of May 6 and the headline is “Abandon New 
City Site, says Report.” This may be a 
problem that may not have been—or the 
reporter hasn’t been on his toes or something. 
It says: 


The planning task force recommended 
that the report be held back from regional 
council to avoid any decisions being made 
until the technical committee has com- 
pleted its work in May. However, on March 
25 the chairman sent it to council and it 
was reconfirmed by local politicians that 
Townsend was preferred. 


At a meeting Wednesday of the region’s 
planning committee Simcoe Mayor Alfred 
Judd criticised council for having made its 
decision without benefit of the Woods 
Gordon report weighing the two sides. 


This indicates that obviously they didn’t have 
the benefit of the report. It says: 


Copies of the report were distributed 
to planning committee members Wednes- 
iday for the first time and are slated to go 
to the remainder of council for information 
next week. 


Mayor Judd said reports shouldn’t be 
the “dessert treatment” to council decisions 
and on this issue the “cart was before the 
horse.” 


What it says is that some people did receive 
the report but it seems to me, from the tone 
of the article, that it had very limited cir- 
culation. There really was no discussion on 
it whatsoever. 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, as I said 
before, I cannot really—I don’t know what the 
reporter had in mind when he wrote the 
article. I can give you the sequence of events 
as they happened. 

A consultant was engaged by the munici- 
pality and financed by the Treasury, Eco- 
nomics and Intergovernmental Affairs. He 
has proceeded to work under a steering 
committee composed of the regional officials, 
TEDGA officials and ourselves; he prepared a 
draft report and subsequently was directed, 
because of an issue it raised, to evaluate 
specifically one very basic premise—should it 
be Simcoe or should it be Townsend? Should 
Simcoe be developed to the tune of 75,000 
people out of its present population of 13,000 
or should it be a completely new green field, 
a new town? That was discussed by the steer- 
ing committee in full, 

'The consultant presented his position which 
recommended, to start with, expansion of 
Simcoe and, subsequently, the development 
of the new town at a later date. The com- 


mittee voted on it, elected for Townsend and 
that report of the committee, as well as the 
consultant’s position, was explained to council 
who then took a vote on it. That was more 
than a month ago. 

I don’t know what happened subsequently 
at the planning committee of the regional 
council. 


Mr. Cassidy: The position was explained 
to the council, Did they actually have copies 
of the final report of the consultant? 


Mr. Wronski: They had a copy of the 
report of the technical staff of their own, 
commenting on the consultant’s report and 
giving them the facts. 


Mr. Makarchuk: According to this, it says, 
“Copies of the report were distributed to 
planning committee members Wednesday: for 
the first time and are slated to go to the 
remainder of council for information next 
week,” That would be this week. 


Mr. Wronski: All I can say at this stage 
is that if the council wishes to reverse its 
position, of course, that’s its privilege. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think the point Mr. 
Makarchuk is making is that copies of the 
Woods Gordon report, per se, were only 
distributed to the committee— 


Mr. Makarchuk: Rather limited group. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —at that particular meet- 
ing and it’s slated to go to the whole of 
council at the next meeting. In fact, they 
did not have the Woods Gordon report per 
se, they had— 


Mr. Wronski: The report as such, no. That's 
very true because there was none in existence 
at that time, It was a discussion with the 
consultants, the regional technical staff and 
the steering committee of council. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Obviously the point here 
is that it’s really a major decision, Whether 
you agree or disagree with the decision or 
whether I agree or disagree with it, it’s being 
made very much in camera without any kind 
of input, not only as far as the citizens at 
large are concerned, but also from members 
of council in the region who do not have all 
the facts to make a reasonable decision. 


Mr. Williams: Mr, Chairman, I think we’re 
getting into a municipal procedural matter 
here that’s not really our concern, We're 
going on the basis of a newspaper article 
dealing with the procedures of a local council 
and I think we're getting far afield here. 
[3:45] 
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Mr. Cassidy: With respect, Mr. Chairman, 
it’s just barely in order on this item. The 
decision of council was made at a period in 
time when the public as a whole could 
clearly not have had access to the Woods 
Gordon report because the Woods Gordon 
report was not even published. 


Mr. Williams: I don’t think it’s barely in 
order, Mr. Chairman, I think you should rule 
it out of order. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s a major decision that 
council made on the basis of a ministry- 
financed report or government-financed re- 
port, but which had not been made fully 
accessible to members of council, let alone 
to the public at large. 


Mr. Williams: Mr, Chairman, this is out of 
order, surely! Let’s get on with the business 
which pertains to our responsibilities. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 3 of vote 2001, Mr. 
Cassidy. 


Mr. Cassidy: I just wanted to make one 
comment on these new towns and that is, 
$200,000 is a lot of money out of your in- 
formation budget, Mr. Minister, and if you 
chose to spend less you wouldn’t find too 
much resistance over here. We may use that 
figure of $200,000 because, in a time of 
restraint, I’m not sure whether it represents 
the right ordering of priorities. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Before you go further I 
think we have to determine one very impor- 
tant factor. You have just completed a previ- 
ous discussion that was ruled out of order 
to state that we weren’t spending enough on 
public information. Now you tell me we're 
spending too much. I wish you would clarify 
what you mean. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It’s how you're spending 
it, Mr. Chairman. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Oh, now, don’t muddy 
it with that. Youre talking about whether 
you spend it or whether you don’t. 


Mr. Cassidy: You're spending it right now 
when you are not giving the information out 
because a decision was rammed through the 
regional council, or hurried through regional 
council, to use less emotive words, before 
that report was even distributed. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The regional council can 
do as it wishes with the report. They have 
the report and they are entitled to do with 
it as they wish but, aside from that, this is 
money we're budgeting for this year, this 
coming fiscal year, and either we are spend- 
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ing too much money in public information or 
were not spending enough, I gathered from 
your remarks that you were suggesting we 
weren't spending enough in this particular 
area, because we should be making I don't 
know how many copies of the Woods Gordon 
report you wanted to distribute; household 
delivery or whatever you wanted. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That is not the point, Mr. 
Chairman, It’s not only the case of making a 
door-to-door delivery with your publications. 
The point it that you spend a certain amount 
of money for media purposes and, as I 
understand it, the media is to inform the 
people concerned in the area at least about 
what is going on. Here’s a case of a very 
vital decision of which the public was un- 
aware. You are spending the money but 
youre not getting the message across. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We are not attempting 
to get that particular area of the message 
across. 


Mr. Makarchuk: That’s what you call man- 
agement of news. That's what we are saying. 
That’s a very selective way of using the. 
media 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is pure baloney, 
and you know it. 


Mr. Cassidy: No it isn’t. What you're say- 
ing is that youre going to tell people that 
living in new towns is nice for them, and 
youre going to be projecting information on- 
site and off-site to persuade them to come 
and move into the new towns and so forth, 
but when it comes to some pretty: critical 
material about the planning of Haldimand- 
Norfolk, which is clearly involved in this, 
you didn’t do it. You blew it. That was dur- 
ing this fiscal year covered by this particular 
vote. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is totally wrong and 
you know it. You well understand the posi- 
tion, Let’s not be silly about it. We make this 
information available to the duly elected 
regional and municipal councils or the 
people who make up that regional council. 
Surely to goodness they have the responsi- 
bility to inform their citizens? 


Mr. Makarchuk: According to the article, 
Mr. Minister— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They didn’t do it. 


Mr. Makarchuk: No. There were just cer- 
tain people on the regional council who 
received the report. They even blew it there. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I put no clamps on the 
regional council to tell them who they can 
or cannot circulate that to. That’s their busi- 
ness, They have the material. They can make 
as many copies of it as they wish and they 
can give it to anyone they like. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Again I question whether 
it’s their business. You paid for the report. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is their business, 
Mr. Makarchuk: It might be your business. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is their business and 
you know it. 


Mr. Williams: Mr, Chairman, are we going 
to deal with the business before us or are 
you going to discuss the local council 
problems? 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
Mr. Snell how many information officers, 
people with that kind of competence are 
working with the ministry? 


Mr. Snell: People like myself, ranging 
from the administrators down to the pho- 
tographers and writers? 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s right, yes. 
Mr. Snell: About 14. 


Mr Cassidy: About 14? Mr. Minister, are 
your speechwriters included in Mr. Snell’s 
complement? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: For those matters which 
deal directly with the ministry, if I’m going 
to be speaking to somebody in the industry 
or dealing with planning or housing, yes, 
there is one gentleman who does that part- 
time, 


Mr. Cassidy: You have somebody there? 
Who write lines such as, “Algoma has a 
wild man now but wait until the next 
election”? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I do, 

Mr. Cassidy: You do? 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes. 

Mr. Cassidy: God, you need a new writer! 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, I wrote it, so if 
we need a new writer and you're free I’d be 
happy to take you on and you could very 
soon be. 


Mr. Cassidy: I had thought of doing some 
myself, 


Mr. Kerrio: After the next election will 
there be a little man there? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, I suggest there 
may be a little man replacing the wild man. 


Mr. Cassidy: You know, Mr. Chairman, 
the minister went up to Algoma riding and 
said he was dissatisfied with the representa- 
tion in Algoma. God knows what you must 
have thought of the representation that was 
there beforehand! 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think you’re wrong, I 
didn’t say that. I said the representation at 
the present time was by press release. 


Mr. Cassidy: I see. What is interesting to 
people in the area is that the press releases 
that shower that particular constituency all 
come from this minister’s office. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Is that right? 


Mr. Cassidy: And they seem to be taking 
much more interest in Algoma riding even 
than in your own riding. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’ve had more interest 
in Algoma riding for many years, having a 
very close relationship with it. I notice you, 
Mr. Cassidy, taking a great deal of interest 
in areas outside of—what is it affectionately 
known as, the core part of Ottawa? 


Mr. Cassidy: Affectionately? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Your riding is not neces- 
sarily including Renfrew and other areas. 
But you kid around a bit too, and I thought 
I might do that. 


Mr. Cassidy: The Tories haven’t been look- 
ing after eastern Ontario, so somebody had to 
do it. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The NDP aren't taking 
very good care of Algoma either. 


Mr. Cassidy: I think they’re doing a good 
job. Mr. Chairman, I was going to read— 


Mr. Makarchuk: I think we should bear in 
mind, Mr. Chairman, that he pays for his 
own press releases. He doesn’t have any 
speech writers which he pays out of the 
public purse, like the minister. 


Mr. Kerrio: Thank the good Lord for that! 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Minister, I think it’s terrible 
that you're talking partisan politics here and 
I think we should get back to the vote. 


An hon. member: Right! 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. 
Cassidy? 
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Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, a point of 
clarification on this item. There is some fuzzy 
thinking going on around here and it’s com- 
ing from the other side of the room. As I 
understood Mr. Cassidy, he said he was 
alarmed at the secrecy that surrounds these 
new town developments, all the time talking 
about the communications programme that 
Mr. Snell is developing in the department. 
It’s my understanding that the communica- 
tions programme he was questioning is de- 
vised for public distribution and not for 
interministerial use. If so, it seems to me 
this would be counter to the suggestion that 
there’s a great deal of secrecy going on. 


I thought the communications programme 
was to alert the public to what is being 
developed in these new town sites and that, 
therefore, this gives a greater degree of pub- 
licity to these programmes. That is contra- 
dictory to the suggestion that has been made. 
Could we have some clarification on that 
point, please? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I guess I agree. 
Mr. Williams: Thank you. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. 
Snell is allowed to leave, could he say how 
many of the 14 information people earn, say, 
over $15,000 a year? How many are earning 
more than $20,000 a year? 


Mr. Snell: Without going to their salaries, 
I don’t know off-hand. I know of three, pos- 
sibly four— 


Mr. Cassidy: Let me try again. How many 
are earning over $20,000 a year? 


Mr. Snell: That’s what I’m saying. I’m just 
trying to figure it out. They are in categories. 
The top end of the category is over $20,000. 
Whether they're at the top of their category 
or not—In one case, if that person is, then 
there would be four people. 


Mr. Cassidy: Thank you. 


Mr. Hall: Just one question. Would it be 
permissible for me to have a copy of the 


recent report ‘Townsend vis-a-vis Simcoe, 
please? 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The Woods Gordon 
report? 


Mr. Wronski: As soon as we get it. 
Mr. Hall: As soon as you get it? 
Mr. Cassidy: As soon as you get it? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The report wasn’t com- 
missioned by us. It was TEIGA and we'll 
make a copy available. 


Mr. Hall: You know some people in 
TEIGA, don’t you? 


Mr. Makarchuk: You fellows are well co- 
ordinated in all these. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Very well, yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Shall item 3 of vote 2002 
carry? Carried. 


Any discussion on item 1? 


Mr. Cassidy: Before we go further into this, 
on the substantive votes there was, I believe, 
an underspending of $57 million in 1975-1976. 
Could the minister or Mr. Crosbie say where 
that underspending occurred and how much 
of it was in the community planning budget? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In the first vote, Mr. 
Cassidy? 


Mr. Cassidy: No, I’m asking a more general 
question. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: On the total? 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. How much within that 
$35 million for community planning was un- 
derspent last year and how was it distributed 
in the other programmes? 


Mr. Crosbie: We can’t give an exact figure 
because part of the underspending was part 
of the constraint programme. We have a total 
figure for the ministry. In administration and 
other grants the total underspending was $9 
million. Some part of that will be attributable 
to constraints in the community planning 
area. In addition to that, there is an area of 
spending which includes urban renewal and 
the NIP and OHRP transfer payments. There 
was a $4 million underspending in that area. 
That’s $19 million spent out of an allocation 
of $23 million. 


Mr. Cassidy: So there was $9 million shav- 
ing of candle ends here and there in the 
ministry, is that right. 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: We didn’t get to this in the 
other vote. The figure of $57 million overall 
is correct, is it not, and, if so, where does 
the remainder of the $57 million come from? 


Mr. Crosbie: No, the total underspending 
for the whole fiscal year is $72 million. 


Mr. Cassidy: Right. And where does that 
come, please? 
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Mr. Crosbie: In family and senior housing 
land units, $11 million; the OMC, 30 million; 
the OHAP housing action fund, $11 million; 
community sponsored housing, $2 million; 
public housing maintenance and property 
management, $4 million—I’ve mentioned the 
urban renewal NIP and ORP transfer pay- 
ments, $4 million—the home buyer grant 
fund, $1 million; and administration and 
other grants, $9 million. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s the $9 million you just 
referred to. As for the $1 million on the 
home buyer grants, that’s after your Manage- 
ment Board orders, is that right? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes, that’s a total of $86 
million that was allocated to this and $85 
million spent. 


Mr. Cassidy: Were there many Management 
Board orders in the case of the community 
planning programme? 


Mr. Crosbie: There was one in connection 
with the transfer of the local planning policy 
branch from TEIGA to the Ministry of 
Housing. When it came over, there was a 
corresponding Management Board order 
transferring the funds that were associated 
with that operation to the Ministry of 
Housing. 


Mr. Cassidy: That was not new money 
though; that was simply a transfer. 


Mr. Crosbie: No, that was really just their 
original allocations brought to our ministry. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have no other comments on 
item 1 in vote 2002. 


Mr. Chairman: Any other comments on 
this item 1 of vote 2002, administration? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Hold it, Mr. Chairman. 
Are you going item by item? 


Mr. Chairman: Right. Item 1 agreed to. 
On item 2, plans administration: 


Mr. Cassidy: I want to raise now—and I 
think this is probably the place to do it— 
the conflicts which are so clearly evident in 
the ministry in relation to the Ottawa-Carle- 
ton region and the Ottawa-Carleton regional 
plan. As I understand the way in which the 
regional plan is proceeding, now that com- 
ments have been received from the various 
provincial ministries and it has gone back to 
the regional council for comments on the 
objections filed by people from the Ottawa- 
Carleton community, it then comes back to 
the minister. As I understand it, the minister 


is obliged to refer the whole matter to the 
Ontario Municipal Board for the OMB to 
have a look at and to decide whether or not 
the objections filed by citizens are valid. Is 
that correct? 


[4:00] 


Then the OMB will make a decision. If 
nothing else happens, that decision stands. 
However, if one party or the other chooses 
to appeal, the matter will eventually come 
before the cabinet. 


As far as the strict legal situation is con- 
cerned, therefore, the chief matter at issue 
in the Ottawa-Carleton regional plan—which 
is the location of the growth community to the 
south of the main part of the city—is still 
up in the air. The region has opted for the 
southern growth community. A number of 
objections have been filed, including from 
the city of Ottawa, calling for development 
to be in the south-eastern growth community. 
That matter is on its rather slow and dilatory 
way to the Ontario Municipal Board for a 
decision. 


However, the ministry has signed agree- 
ments under the Ontario Housing Action Pro- 
gramme for some 5,500 acres in the southern 
growth community. It advanced money last 
year for some planning in relation to that 
community and more recently, within the past 
month, it has allocated a further $55,000 for 
detailed planning and preparation for devel- 
opment of the southern growth community 
on either side of the Rideau River. 


Perhaps before I go any further into this, 
the minister can tell me, how is it that with 
your right hand you are so clearly prejudicing 
the decision which the OMB is going to have 
to make about whether it should be the 
southern or the south-eastern community 
which becomes the growth area south of the 


city? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t accept the cri- 
ticism that we have prejudiced the OMB 
decision. I don’t see your reasoning for that 
comment. 


Mr. Cassidy: Let me try to play it out 
again. It is no longer an empty slate because 
when the matter goes before the OMB some 
time in the next six months or so they will be 
asked to consider objections to the regional 
official plan which are based on a wide 
variety of criteria and come from a wide 
variety of people within the community, on 
the one hand; on the other hand, they will 
have the region and the Ministry of Housing 
which, together, have agreed on funding com- 
mitments to developers and on substantial 
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planning studies worth many thousands of 
dollars for the southern growth community 
which is one of the two areas in question. 
There is a real conflict there, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of all, I think the 
official plan submitted by the Ottawa-Carleton 
region has gone through the due process that 
all official plans go through. There were com- 
ments from the ministry back to the region, 
some of which, I believe, have been resolved. 
There has been complete discussion on the 
matter. It’s obvious that there will be some 
referral to the Ontario Municipal Board to 
deal with some of the objections which have 
been filed. There is no question about that 
and it will be going before the OMB. Even 
those who have indicated opposition to the 
proposed official plan I think would be willing 
to recognize that there will eventually be 
development in all areas. It may not happen 
today but it may well happen in the future. 
I don’t see how I am prejudicing the OMB’s 
decision because the whole area eventually 
is going to be developed to some degree and 
the planning is going to have to be done. 


Mr. Cassidy: The Housing Action Pro- 
gramme is a programme which, until a month 
or so ago, was due to expire on March 31 
this year. It has now been extended for one 
year. All of the rhetoric that surrounded it 
said this is a programme which is designed 
to bring housing and serviced lots on to the 
market quickly. It is safe to assume, there- 
fore, that if Housing Action funds go into 
the southern growth community that’s be- 
cause the ministry expects the southern 
growth community to be accelerated and to 
be developed very quickly. How does that 
square with what youre just saying—that 
the area is going to get developed sooner or 
later, one way or another? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m referring to the 
whole area. The area that you would like 
to see developed first—from what I’ve read 
in the two that you have sent me—will be 
developed. It may not be developed im- 
mediately, but it will be developed. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s the point, Mr, Minis- 
ter. The proposals that were made by the 
regional ears were that the southeastern 
community, go forward. They put a really 
severe delay on any potential development 
of the southern growth communities, to the 
point where they wondered whether it would 
ever be developed at all. They also have put 
in some fairly strong language which actually 
is in the official plan. It is rather curious 
that the official plan rhetoric—the text of the 
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official plan—supports development of the 
southeast, It was only the wording of the 
decisions which was changed by council. 

'It says here for example: 


It was concluded that west, east and 
‘southwest, [that’s Barhaven, that’s not the 
same as the southern community] locations 
are most suited to urban development at 
this time but that the population of the 
southwest area should be limited to the 
capacity of the existing services. The 
southeast area also rates highly with regard 
to the above-noted criteria. 

They make no mention in the text of the 
southern community which was eventually 
decided upon, but in the recommendations 
they talk about an urban community of 
100,000 people in Barhaven and in the 
southern community. 

When you look into the appendix, if I 
can find it here, that’s really quite revealing 
because they sought to analyse the alterna- 
tive locations of new communities and this is 
what they found. They found that south 
Gloucester and south Nepean, the areas which 
your ministry obviously wants to go ahead 
with and which were recommended by the 
regional council after rejection by the regional 
planners, were high on landscape attraction 
—an environmental factor which had rela- 
tively medium weight in the view of the 
planners—but were low on other such things 
as the effect on the river corridor, the effect 
on agriculture, mineral reserve, water quality 
and community disruption. 

On the other hand, the southeast was scored 
A. It had a high priority, in their view, in 
relation to what it did to agriculture using 
low-quality agricultural land, mineral re- 
serves, river corridor, community disruption 
and its overall weight on environmental 
factors. Theirs was an A rating as compared 
with a C rating for the south Nepean and 
south Gloucester areas. It’s those environ- 
mental factors that were, in the opinion of 
the planners, of most weight overall. 

As far as development status as well, the 
planners concluded there should be an A 
priority rating for the southeast area as op- 
posed to C ratings for the south Gloucester 
and south Nepean areas. The only areas 
where they both scored an A was because of 
the fact that there were private land assemb- 
lies covering most of those areas. 

Somewhere—I don’t think I've managed to 
bring it with me—there was a very elaborate 
brief prepared by a company called Project 
Planning Associates on behalf of the four 
developers who hold 83 per cent of the land 
in the southern growth community. The major 
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reason they put forward for proceeding is the 
fact that since the land is held by four 
developers, it’s easier to get on with than if 
it was held in scattered holdings, That’s not 
a particularly strong reason for proceeding, 
in my opinion. 

There is evidence that the land in the 
southern growth community, which was 
acquired for prices of around $1,000 or 
$2,000 an acre in the last eight or 10 years, 
is now changing hands at upwards of 
$40,000 an acre. There is also evidence that 
that increase in value is going to be passed 
on to the people who buy or rent homes in 
the southern growth community. There is no 
evidence that either the ministry or the 
regional municipality is prepared to take the 
necessary action in order to ensure that those 
unjustifiable profits don’t continue to go into 
the hands of the developers. 


When you work it out, if that is the only 
excess profit that is made, a profit of 
$35,000 to $40,000 per acre, and you are 
talking about 5,000 acres, therefore you are 
talking a total, if I can get my figures right, 
of something like $200 million in possible 
profits, which will be made by those devel- 
opers because this ministry is furthering the 
development of that particular area. Every- 
thing you do after now may work on the 
basis of no further increase in land values, 
although the past record of the ministry does 
not suggest that you will be able to do that; 
but even if you did that, you are still en- 
shrining a profit in the hundreds of millions 
of dollars for Campeau Corp. and Jockvale 
Realties, and the two other companies which 
hold the bulk of the land in the southern 
growth community. 


You have to appreciate the suspicion that 
people in the area feel, that it isn’t the 
intrinsic merits of the site, but the intrinsic 
profits which will go to the private sector 
that have led the ministry to have taken the 
attitude that they clearly support the region 
in deciding to go forward with the southern 
community and ignoring the publicly owned 
land in the southeast sector. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Of course you are not, 
by any stretch of the imagination, preaching 
a line that is brand-new. You have continu- 
ally attempted to make it appear that that is 
the motive behind anything that is done, that 
someone is in somebody's pocket. I com- 
pletely reject that as being your warped 
sense of responsibility, and I can’t do any- 
thing to attempt to change that. 


I will say this to you: I am well aware of 
the comments that have been put forth by 
the regional planning people. It has always 


been my understanding, and I believe it is 
still correct, that the regional planners make 
their recommendations to the regional coun- 
cil, and the regional council makes a deci- 
sion on behalf of the region. They have 
made that decision. I have taken the posi- 
tion, and I retain that position, that if the 
regional council so decided, then certainly 
that’s the way it will be. If there are objec- 
tions that are good valid objections, they 
will be sent to the Ontario Municipal Board; 
and much of what you have read into the 
record here, and the comments of the region- 
al planning committee, I am sure, will cer- 
tainly be presented to the Ontario Municipal 
Board for their consideration. 


But what we have done here is enter into 
OHAP agreements, as we have done in many 
parts of the province, in an effort to get 
housing built; and if the region, which has 
the responsibility for planning in its particu- 
lar area, has seen fit to say this is where it 
wants to go—and I understand there has 
been a recent discussion on that which had 
a rather marked support for the official plan 
as it now reads—then I think the logical 
position for the ministry to take is to make 
comments on those matters which we feel 
we have reason to make comment on and 
then to send the matter to the Ontario 
Municipal Board. 


Mr. Cassidy: What comments did this min- 
istry make as far as the dispute between 
the southern community and the southeastern 
community is concerned? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Goodness, there were 
originally pages and pages of comments on 
the total official plan. I can’t tell you. Per- 
haps Mr. Farrow— 


Mr. Cassidy: Maybe Mr. Farrow can com- 
ment on that. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: —or Mr. Wronski can 
comment on some of that. 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, as you real- 
ize, a plan of the magnitude of Ottawa- 
Carleton underwent a very thorough investi- 
gation by all provincial ministries. We have 
conveyed all the problems that other minis- 
tries have foreseen on every issue which was 
unveiled at that time. The question of en- 
vironmental problems dealing with the south 
growth area as well as the problems of the 
Leda clay in Carlsbad Springs, for instance, 
were both conveyed to the region. There- 
fore, they are fully aware of all the provin- 
cial positions regarding both sides. They have 
commented on them very recently. They still 
maintain their own previous position and 
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this is what we are facing at the moment. 


[4:15] 


Mr. Cassidy: But in planning terms, what 
comments were made? A number of the 
technical reports went out to the region. I’ve 
mentioned this appendix, which was an at- 
tempt to summarize the environmental and 
development implications of the two sites. 
There was another report, which I haven’t 
got with me right now, which talks about 
the very serious transportation implications 
to the southern growth community and 
which, frankly, promise to be devastating to 
parts of the western end of Ottawa. There 
has also been a series of very stiff warnings 
and letters which have come from Mr. South 
of the Ministry of the Environment. 


Mr. Wronski: Yes, those are the comments 
I referred to. All these comments have been 
in existence since we began circulation, they 
always were known to the region. Our own 
position, Mr. Chairman, was that we have 
analysed the position taken by the region 
and to us it’s only a question of timing. Both 
areas—south as well as the southeast—will go 
because in the total scheme of things in the 
development of Ottawa-Carleton both are 
necessary. It’s only a question of timing. If 
the region in its capital works programme 
and total evaluation chooses to put phase 
one on south Nepean-Gloucester, then we 
are looking at it from that point of view. 


Mr. Cassidy: Im other words, you are saying 
that as far as the technical people in the 
ministry are concerned, you did not take a 
stand as to which one should have first 
priority, or whether the southeast should have 
priority? 

Mr. Wronski: No, basically not, because 
the total expenditures on the servicing of 
both areas would be regional anyway. 


Mr. Cassidy: So you have not taken a 
position, is that right? 


Mr. Wronski: No. We have accepted the 
region’s decision. 


Mr. Cassidy: Mr, Minister, what position, 
perhaps at the political level, perhaps the 
technical level, has the minister taken about 
the enormous profits which are entailed in 
the ministry’s encouragement of the develop- 
ment of the southern growth community? 

That figure of $200 million surprises me, 
as a matter of fact, but taking the values, 
that is in effect what it amounts to, on 5,000 
acres, a profit of around $40,000 per acre. 


Hon. Mr, Rhodes: I don’t think I’ve taken 
any position on it. Again, to echo what I said 
earlier and what Mr. Wronski has said, the 
priority for development has been established 
by the region and I have not taken an op- 
posite view to the region. If the region estab- 
lishes that this is the area it wants to see 
developed first, then we will accept the 
region's position. 


Mr. Cassidy: Let’s go a bit further, The 
OMB is going to hold a hearing. I’m main- 
taining that that hearing is already prejudiced 
by things that have been said and actions 
taken by the ministry. Suppose the OMB 
makes a decision. In one case, let’s say the 
decision is favourable to the southeast com- 
munity and against what is proposed in the 
regional official plan. It is inevitable, at 
that point, that there would then be an 
appeal by the region to the cabinet. If the 
OMB upholds the regional council’s decision 
over the views taken by its planners and the 
views taken by the opponents or objectors, 
it’s probably equally inevitable that there will 
be objections launched either by citizens’ 
groups or else by the city of Ottawa, which 
will also lead to an appeal to cabinet. 

You're saying now that anybody who is 
thinking of appealing to cabinet might as 
well forget it, because you, as Minister of 
Housing, will be recommending to cabinet 
that the regional official plan as it stands be 
okayed. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, Mr. Cassidy, that’s 
not correct. I think we probably have ana- 
lysed the situation quite well as to where it 
eventually will end up. Either side, I believe, 
in this particular discussion, is going to be 
appealing it to cabinet and for that very real 
reason and the fact that I will be: sitting on 
any appeal, then I probably should not be 
discussing the matter at this time with you. 


Mr. Cassidy: But you already have, haven't 
you? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I already have in the 
sense of saying to you that at this stage we 
have taken, for all intents and purposes, a 
neutral position as to which of the areas 
should develop first and— 


Mr. Cassidy: No, you have not, Mr. 
Minister, because you've signed OHAP 
agreements and you've given money for the 
planning of the southern community, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t accept that. I 
didn’t sign any OHAP agreements to begin 
with, and the second part of it is that I have 
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taken a neutral position as far as what the 
priorities are. 


Mr. Cassidy: What do you mean, you 
didn’t sign any OHAP agreements? Your 
ministry has. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The ministry has, ‘yes. 


Mr. Cassidy: You're the minister respon- 
sible for the ministry. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The OHAP agreements 
are there. They are in effect and have been 
signed, 


Mr. Cassidy: The fact remains that Mr. 
Handleman was the minister at the time. You 
were certainly the minister in charge at the 
time that the $55,000 was recently advanced. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, that’s correct. When 
they required money to continue with their 
planning, part of our programme was to fund 
these people and to fund municipalities. We 
do that when there is a legitimate request 
for funding to carry out planning— 


Mr. Cassidy: But it is for a site whose 
future status is still in question. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think you would 
object to planning studies being done sub- 
stantially in advance. If the matter was to 
be resolved to go elsewhere, at least the 
planning can still continue and can be com- 
pleted. The planning can be done for when 
the development will eventually take place. 


Mr. Cassidy: Let’s go back a few years, 
when Century City was on the drawing boards 
outside of Toronto. Let’s suppose that this 
ministry, or that TEIGA—as the ministry 
responsible at the time—had thrown a couple 
of hundred thousand dollars into the pot in 
order to help: the owners of the agricultural 
land where Century City was to be built to 
prepare plans for that particular development 
—that would have been pretty objectionable. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We don’t advance 
moneys, as you well know, to any particular 
group—it goes to the municipality. 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: In this case, we’re ad- 
vancing money to the regional municipality 
of Ottawa-Carleton. We're not advancing 
money to any property owners. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, but you’re advancing 
money on land which the OMB may decide 
should not or may not be developed. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sorry? 


Mr. Cassidy: You're advancing money on 
land which the OMB may decide should not 
be developed at this time. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: At this time. 


Mr. Cassidy: Right. And for a long time 
to come as well. We can’t predict what is 
going to happen after 1990. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, that’s correct— 
although you are making a distinct effort 
to do so, and I think you're right. You cannot 
predict. Surely to goodness, even with your 
philosophical approach to this planning, you 
should recognize that planning in advance is 
not a bad thing. 


Mr. Cassidy: I'll tell you what I feel about 
this, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I know what you feel. 
You're looking for a bogyman. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, I was about to surprise 
you, as a matter of fact, because the process 
right now is screwy. I would maintain that 
your ministry has decided that come what 
may, youre going to see that the development 
of the southern community goes forward 
ahead of the southeastern community. You're 
doing that despite the fact that there is a 
lot of publicly-owned land in the southeast 
area. You may be doing that consciously or 
unconsciously, partly because of private hold- 
ings in the southern community. You've de- 
cided that as a matter of policy. You're acting 
on it through OHAP agreements, through 
the money that you're giving for planning, 
through your encouragement given to the 
region, and that kind of thing. It’s unfor- 
tunate and rather embarrassing to you that 
this thing has got to go to the OMB. 


If I can conclude, I think that the process 
which you're going through should probably 
include a means by which the ministry can 
make that as a clear policy decision and say 
that, “As a matter of policy, and something 
which we are prepared to stand up for and 
to take before the electorate, the government 
has decided to proceed with the development 
of the southern community ahead of the 
southeastern publicly-owned land.” 


You should make that a matter of policy, 
so that if the matter ever comes before the 
OMB, in effect, all they have to do is inter- 
pret the policy laid down by your ministry 
and say, “Look, we’re awfully sorry, city of 
Ottawa, but we can’t do anything for you 
because the ministry has said as a matter of 
policy that it upholds development of the 
southern community.” 
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But you're not doing that. You’re copping 
out at this stage and, eventually, one way or 
another, you'll have to make it a matter of 
policy when it comes before the cabinet. In 
the meantime, there is a lot of confusion, a 
lot of disarray, a lot of time and energy being 
wasted, and it is not a good process to go 
through, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: First of all, the ministry 
has not made up its mind that it’s going to 
go ahead and do anything in the area. It has 
not established that that is the direction it 
is going to go in—that is totally incorrect. 

Secondly, the matter can go before the 
Ontario Municipal Board and all of the pros 
and cons can be discussed. I just do not be- 
lieve that the ministry should, in fact, es- 
tablish a policy such as you have suggested. 
I think that the matter should be allowed to 
go to the Ontario Municipal Board and be 
dealt with on the merits of the arguments 
presented by both sides. 


Mr. Cassidy: But if youre saying you do 
not have a policy, then why the devil are you 
spending money on OHAP agreements and 
on planning studies in the southern commu- 
nity? Is that done in a vacuum? Because you 
think it is a nice idea? Because you happen 
to like the people that came down to you 
from Ottawa-Carleton? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Of course, the OHAP 
agreements cannot go ahead unless the pro- 
jects do, in fact, get going. If the Ontario 
Municipal Board was to rule in opposition to 
that particular development, well then, so 
be it. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, because, you will still 
have to deal with it in cabinet. That’s a 
chance, I think, we both recognize; that it’s 
very likely to go to cabinet no matter how 
the OMB decision turns out. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, so I would like to 
be able to deal with it at that time on the 
findings of the Ontario Municipal Board and 
whatever decision they may have made. I 
would like to have the advantage of being 
able to make myself aware, as will my col- 
leagues, of the contents of the Ontario 
Municipal Board findings. I can’t prejudge 
the cases. 


Mr. Cassidy: I think you're really copping 
out, or youre talking out of both sides of 
your mouth, 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, I'm not copping 
out; nor am I talking out of both sides of 
my mouth, 
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Mr. Cassidy: You gave that distinct im- 
pression, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If I do it’s certainly not 
intentionally. You're giving me the impres- 
sion you would like to see me establish some 
sort of firm policy, I know that’s the way 
you would operate, You would, in fact, estab- 
lish a policy which would, for all intents and 
purposes, make an Ontario Municipal Board 
hearing unnecessary, or at the most redundant. 


Mr. Cassidy: The OMB is being put into 
a rather difficult position, because in effect 
it’s being asked to make policy which the 
ministry is not making. Originally it was 
intended to interpret policy, but in fact in 
many areas we find the OMB moves into a 
vacuum. It’s a funny kind of vacuum, They 
may take the OHAP agreements and the 
other stuff you've done there as an indication 
there is a policy and therefore they have no 
choice but to go forward and to accept the 
regional council’s proposals and disregard the 
objections of this southern community. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think they're going 
to have to make their decision on the informa- 
tion that will be presented to them at the time 
of the hearings. 


Mr. Cassidy: You put them in a very diffi- 
cult position. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I: don’t believe we have, 
we differ there. 


Mr. Cassidy: If the cabinet eventually de- 
cides the southern community goes forward, 
what would you intend to do about the 
storm-water problem and the Rideau River, 
which clearly the Minister of the Environ- 
ment (Mr. Kerr) feels should not have further 
runoff from urban areas? What will you do 
about the land price problem in that area? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think those are matters 
that can only be dealt with at the time. I 
think we probably wait to determine what 
the OMB hearing eventually decides; and 
if in fact it does come before cabinet for a 
decision, we wait for any decision that is 
made by cabinet on an appeal. 


Mr. Cassidy: But haven't ‘you just been 
telling me that I, as somebody interested in 
planning, should not object to advanced 
planning for the development of the area? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Right. 


Mr. Cassidy: You're having it both ways 
again. When you come to two touchy issues, 
you say: “Oh no, we won't plan for those 
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things now, we'll leave them until the cabinet 


has finally decided.” 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: On the contrary, you 
have quoted already from a letter that was 
produced by a staff member of the Ministry 
of the Environment who has stated that the 
cost factors were unknown, So those matters 
are still to be determined, that is what the 
cost factors would be if you were going to 
have to do the type of work that has been 
suggested may be required, such as the treat- 
ment of storm water. Environment is not 
sure how to do it either. 


Mr. Cassidy: Is that part of the $55,000 
study? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t know. I’d have 
to ask someone who does them, I don’t know. 
I wouldn't think it is but I really don’t know. 


Mr. Cassidy: Hold on, Mr. Minister, We 
agreed, from the kind of tone and the con- 
cern expressed by the Ministry of the En- 
vironment’s officials for the area, that there 
is a serious problem about storm-water treat- 
ment and the effects of the storm water on 
the Rideau water course. You're going ahead 
with planning so that you'll have some idea 
of the industrial-residential mix in the area. 
Youre banging ahead regardless of agricul- 
tural land and that kind of thing in the area. 
But you're not doing any advanced planning 
about the storm-water problem. Why? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That, I think, is being 
handled, at least I hope it would be handled, 
by the ministry responsible for such recom- 
mendations, which is the Ministry of the 
Environment. 


Mr. Cassidy: But the position they’re 
taking right now is that you just don’t’ go 
in there at all. You are going to do it over 
their dead body. That’s a fight that will even- 
tually have to be reconciled in cabinet if you 
people are still in office a year or so from 
now. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It will be reconciled at 
that time because I’m sure we will be. 


Mr. Cassidy: You may not be, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You told me that a 
year-and-a-half ago. 

Mr. Cassidy: Oh, but I was spitting in the 
wind then. I’m going in the right direction 
now. 

Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Straight into the wind. 


Mr. Cassidy: No, but whoever is in gov- 
ernment, we have a real conflict between 


the two ministries—the Ministry of Housing 
saying go, the Ministry of the Environment 
saying stop. 


[4:30] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, sir. That conflict 
exists in many areas around this province. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s true. You're saying 
that will be reconciled somehow, some way. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Somehow we have to 
reconcile it. 


Mr. Cassidy: You're also saying that no 
studies are being done right now in order to 
try to resolve the problem, even though 
everything you've done and everything the 
region is doing indicate that’s the area you 
want to get developed first. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Cassidy, the exper- 
tise, as it deals with the pollution of water 
courses and what have you, lies with the 
Ministry of the Environment. The Ministry 
of the Environment, to the best of my 
knowledge as it relates to this particular 
area—the latest edict has been the letter 
from Mr. South, in which he has said no one 
knows what the costs are. Included in those 
not knowing is the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment. 


It’s very simple to make a statement—I 
can do it, you can, anyone can—that you 
don’t know how much that’s going to cost, 
and we don’t know how yow’re going to do it 
but somewhere along the line it’s got to be 
done. I suggest that the Ministry of the 
Environment has the expertise—or should 
have within that ministry—to determine what 
has to be done and at what cost, and then 
advise us as to what the implications are to 
develop any area. 


They have done that in other areas. 
They’ve told us what sort of sewage disposal 
facilities are needed; what hard services are 
required; what has to be done to treat run- 
off. Then it’s a question of evaluating what 
those costs are and what effect that will have 
upon the total development. 


I’m not going to start making predictions 
as to what the Ministry of the Environment 
is going to tell me I may be required to do. 


Mr. Cassidy: Suppose, for example, they 
say youve got to have a very complicated 
lagoon system for storm water runoff so that 
you can keep the product of a %4-inch rain- 
fall for 24 hours and let it seep out gradu- 
ally. That’s going to add the equivalent of 
$4,000 or $5,000 per serviced lot. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You don’t have to be a 
student of economics to recognize you may 
have just priced yourself out of the market. 


Mr. Cassidy: That’s correct. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
haven’t said that. 


Exactly; but they 


Mr. Cassidy: They haven’t said that? What 
requests has this ministry made to the Min- 
istry of the Environment, since apparently it 
has the expertise, to find out what proper 
control would cost? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think we really 
have to make a request. I am assuming they 
are responsible and that once they have made 
their statement that they don’t know what 
it’s going to cost they will now determine 
to tell us how much it’s going to cost. They 
haven’t even suggested to us yet, to the best 
of my knowledge, what form of treatment 
should take place, whether it is lagoon or 
whether it’s a treatment plant. None of these 
things has been suggested to us as yet. 
Weve going to have to wait until they have 
resolved their own problem as to what the 
costs are going to be and have related those 
to us. 


Mr. Cassidy: This is nuts. Do you expect 
them to read the Hansard report of this par- 
ticular committee and to get the word from 
that that they'd better start investigating? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, Mr. Cassidy. Cer- 
tainly there are discussions going on _ be- 
tween this ministry and the Ministry of the 
Environment. 


Mr. Cassidy: But you say no request has 
been made to the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment to— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I haven’t made a speci- 
fic request to the ministry. 


Mr. Cassidy: Has your ministry made a 
particular request? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: My staff is in discussion 
with them regularly. 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps Mr. Wronski could 
elaborate on that? 


Mr. Wronski: Yes, we are in discussion 
with the Ministry of the Environment and 
indeed we are, to this day, exploring all 
possible ways of treating the effluent from 
storm water. It’s extremely difficult for them 
at this stage of the game to predict the 
amount of water, because the actual detailed 
design in the form of, say a community 


structure is not as yet developed. We have 
to give them some kind of approximation. 
That’s why the municipalities did approach 
us for the grant of $50,000 to develop at 
least a conceptual plan for that large area 
so they can evaluate the kind of runoff which 
they can expect. 


Mr. Cassidy: How recently have these dis- 
cussions to evaluate the cost of looking after 
the storm-water problem begun? 


Mr. Wronski: My staff is on the liaison 
committee on Ottawa-Carleton which con- 
sists of all the officials of all the ministries 
involved, that is MTC, M of E and Natural 
Resources. The discussions are continuous, 
together with the regional staff. 


Mr. Cassidy: When did the matter of the 
storm-water treatment and how to resolve 
that begin to be considered seriously? 


Mr. Wronski: I think from the time of the 
circulation of the draft plan. I can’t give you 
the exact date but at the time of the prepa- 
ration of the draft plan the discussions re- 
garding the problems concerning both loca- 
tions, the southeast as well as the south 
growth area, began. 


Mr. Cassidy: Has the Ministry of the En- 
vironment, to your knowledge, begun to do 
any serious studies of what the costs and 
various means of treatment would be? 


Mr. Wronski: I can’t tell you, Mr. Cassidy. 
I don’t know. 


Mr. Cassidy: How different are the storm- 
water treatment problems in the southeastern 
area? As I understand it, that’s a heck of a 
lot easier because there is access to the 
Ottawa River. 


Mr. Wronski: That’s true. There’s another 
problem, as you know. It’s a question of 
foundation; a question of laying the sewers 
and a question of laying the roads because 
of the instability of the soil, which will require 
very specific engineering provisions. You have 
two balances there. You have the cost of the 
engineering work versus the treatment of the 
storm effluents in the southern growth com- 
munity. 


Mr. Cassidy: There has been a great num- 
ber of words uttered about both problems, Is 
there any hard information on the compara- 
tive costs of the one versus the other? 


Mr. Wronski: There have been engineering 
studies on the Leda clay problem, admittedly, 
and there may have been on both, There were 
several of them, all of them contradictory. 
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There has been no affirmative study regarding 
the cost of treatment of the effluent in the 
southern community. 


Mr. Cassidy: I guess we will pursue this 
at some future date. What I conclude from 
that is in respect of the problem which can 
be crucial in terms of the price of the lots 
and the development of the site, although 
discussions have been held at the technical 
level, the Ministry of the Environment is not 
yet seriously undertaking the kind of study 
it would need in order to know what it’s 
going to cost. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think for the record I 
should indicate that perhaps they are. As I 
said, there have been discussions going on, in 
particular between the ministries, back to 
1974. At that time, and I will just pass’ this 
along to you, the comment that was received 
was that the treatment of storm water in 
Canada and almost everywhere else in the 
world is very new. Volume and pollution 
strength are also extremely variable. Almost 
no literature exists on the subject. The region 
is now installing a very small pilot project on 
Sawmill Creek on the east side of the Rideau. 
That would be in the region of Ottawa- 
Carleton. 


Mr. Cassidy: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is doing it in the 
hope it can develop guidelines. The Ministry 
of the Environment is also doing some re- 
search on the subject. In September, 1974, 
they stated that at least the treatment will 
mostly likely require storage ponds or dams 
for coagulants, with dispensers; and chlorine 
contact chambers with dispensers, 

The Ministry of the Environment—and I 
make no apology for it—has indicated that it 
doesn’t feel any more development can take 
place along the Rideau without something 
being done to handle the storm-water situa- 
tion, It is a question of how. They are 
working on it; hopefully to tell us how it 
can be done. At that time, I think an evalua- 
tion can be made as to what the cost will 
be. If, as you suggested, it was to be $4,000 
or $5,000 a lot, then it’s game over. 


Mr. Cassidy: I have some other matters to 
raise, but I will pass over to Mr. Hall and 
take arest. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Johnson, Mr. Williams; 
and then Mr. Hall. 


Mr. Johnson: I would like to refer to page 
84, section 8, subdivisions branch, paragraph 
2, It says that the ministry ensures that 


applications conform to local, provincial and 
federal policies. It is my understanding the 
ministry has recently issued an urban develop- 
ment standards report which indicates that 
substantial savings in housing costs can be 
achieved if municipalities were more flexible 
and imaginative in their servicing standards. 
What does the minister intend to do to en- 
courage the municipalities to accept lower 
servicing standards? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think, as I have in- 
dicated already: in instructions here, that we 
have produced the urban standards report 
to be made available to all municipalities. 
Going back a bit, the particular report as it 
was being developed was done with repre- 
sentation from the municipal engineers of 
Ontario so they would be fully aware and 
have their input into the development of the 
report, It is now my intention to urge munici- 
palities to accept these lower standards and 
to apply them within their municipalities for 
various subdivisions where this can practi- 
cally be applied. From some of the discussion 
I have had I think municipalities are looking 
with favour upon them. 


Mr. Johnson: Do you think they will accept 
them? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think they’re 
going to accept them 100 per cent in every 
subdivision, because there are bound to be 
some differences but I think they will accept 
them in many areas. I think many municipali- 
ties will accept the fact that some of these 
standards can be applied and will lower the 
cost; in fact, many municipalities already are 
applying some of these things that were 
referred to. 


Mr. Johnson: Are the ones who are ap- 
plying them running into any opposition 
from the ministry? Perhaps not recently, but 
in the past there seemed to be a problem that 
if you didn’t come up 100 per cent to the 
standards as set down, there was quite a 
problem in getting a subdivision through. 
Is this being relaxed? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would say it most cer- 
tainly is. I don’t think there is any question 
that in the past a good degree of the respon- 
sibility for the increasing servicing require- 
ments was laid at the feet of government 
agencies that were demanding that these par- 
ticular services be included. Obviously we 
want to see them relaxed or we would not be 
arene them to adopt the report, or portions 
of it. 


Mr. Johnson: In the fourth paragraph on 
the same page, there is reference to validating 
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the titles of innocent third parties who pur- 
chased lots created in contravention of the 
Planning Act. Is this a long, delayed prob- 
lem, or is it something that can be handled 
fairly speedily? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It can be handled fairly 
speedily because it deals primarily with vali- 
dating the checkerboard situation where there 
is an innocent third party involved. There 
is usually very little delay. If the person can 
establish they have been an innocent third 
party in one of these questions of title, the 
title is validated very quickly. 


Mr. Johnson: How do they go about it? 
Is it simply a matter of appealing to the 
ministry and going through the normal 
channels? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s an application, isn’t 
it, Mr. Farrow? It’s an application by the 
ministry to the municipality, and then we 
get their recommendation. 


Mr. Johnson: Approximately what length 
of time is involved? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: How much time are we 
talking about? 


Mr. Farrow: Oh, approximately two weeks 
to a month. It’s usually longer than two 
weeks, but it takes around a month for it 
to be approved. 


Mr. Johnson: It can be handled within two 
weeks to four weeks? 


Mr. Farrow: Yes, sir. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s not a difficult situa- 
tion, because you can establish rather quickly 
whether or not the person is an innocent third 
party. 


Mr. Johnson: I have one other question; 
it’s in regard to the Ontario home renewal 
programme. It’s presently not available to 
Veterans Land Act owners and those who 
have long-term leases on land they occupy. 
Does the ministry intend to bring these under 
the programme? 


Hon Mr. Rhodes: Yes, the amendment to 
the Planning Act is already in the House. 


Mr. Johnson: It is? Fine. That’s all. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, the critic for 
the NDP spent some time on the planning 
in the Ottawa Valley area and suggested that 
it’s a matter that should be left for further 
discussion at a later date. I think, in view of 
the fact that we have spent a good half-hour 
on it, that we're really just getting into the 


matter and I think we should spend a little 
more time on it. As one who isn’t as familiar 
with the area as is the critic, there are a 
number of questions I would like to ask and 
some avenues here that I would like to 
pursue, because some of the allegations or 
innuendoes implied in his statements give me 
cause for concern. I would like to get to the 
bottom of these statements and see if there is 
any substance to them or whether we're 
simply shadow-boxing here today. 


First of all, Mr. Chairman, I’d like to have 
some clarification with regard to the two 
sectors that were the subject matter of a 
great deal of discussion. I think Mr. Cassidy 
was criticizing the fact that on a priority 
development basis, the southwest sector was 
the sector of Ottawa that has been given 
preference by the local planning authorities 
at present. As I understand it, his criticism 
was that this is the area that is presently 
under ownership by four or five of the com- 
panies that are in the building development 
business. Is that correct? 


[4:45] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There are two areas—that 
are known as the southeast and the south. 
The southeast is an area where there is land 
held in ownership by the province—by OHC 
and CMHC—and the south is held under 
private ownership. 


Mr. Williams: I think Mr. Cassidy had said 
that there were reasons in addition to environ- 
mental reasons that the southeast area rated 
an A, and for that reason should be devel- 
oped ahead of the other area. Whether that 
observation is valid or not, I don’t know, 
but in making it he suggested that in the 
southeast area the lands also are primarily 
owned by small landowners—individuals. Was 
that the area he was referring to? Or was that 
another section that he was contrasting with 
the large tracts of land owned by companies 
that are in the development business? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I didn’t quite follow Mr. 
Cassidy on that one. I know he is very 
familiar with the area though. 


Mr. Williams: He specifiically made refer- 
ence to two areas. He took some issue over 
the fact that Nepean and Gloucester area was 
largely under the ownership of three or 
four large development companies. He con- 
trasted that to another area—which I thought 
was the southeast sector—which he suggested 
was under the ownership of little people or 
people who were not in the development 
business. 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The majority of the 
southeast sector is owned by OHC and 
CMHC. Development ownership. 


Mr. Williams: It’s unfortunate that Mr. 
Cassidy isn’t here to explain his comment. 
Perhaps when he returns, I can put that 
question, because I would like to be clear on 
that point. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think perhaps what he 
may have been referring to—and I certainly 
don’t want to say what Mr. Cassidy is 
thinking, he can say that for himself—but he 
was probably referring to the original owners 
when the land was purchased. When the 
land was purchased originally by CMHC and 
OHC, it would have been from a number of 
smaller landowners, and the land was par- 
celled up by OHC and CMHC. 


Mr. Williams: That wasn’t the under- 
standing I had, Mr. Minister, but in any 
event, we can pursue that when he returns. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: He is well aware of the 
area and I think he well knows who owns 
the land there now. 


Mr. Williams: It seems to me if we were 
to take the criticism at face value, this would 
leave us with only two options really. One 
would be to develop the southeast area on 
a priority basis rather than the Nepean- 
Gloucester area. Or, again bearing in mind 
the criticism of the opposition party to the 
development of any farmland whatsoever, it 
would mean intensifying the redevelopment 
of the inner city of Ottawa. I’m wondering, 
in light of those two areas of criticism, what 
the time and cost factors would be if we ac- 
cepted the criticism at face value and resorted 
to applying either or both of those options. 
What would this mean in the way of time 
to reorder our priorities? Also on a costing 
basis, what would this mean in light of the 
fact that redevelopment of the inner city 
and/or development of the southeast area 
perhaps is not as far advanced as the area 
that’s under the ownership of which he is 
critical at this time? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think it goes without 
saying that there are problems—and some 
major problems—to be dealt with in either the 
southeast or the south development. Certainly 
in the southeast, we have the present problem 
of the Ministry of the Environment’s concern 
over the runoff that would be coming from 
that area into the Rideau River. That’s a 
real concern and it’s one that has to be 
resolved—no question about that. You still 
would have certain development problems in 
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the south area as well. We're at very early 
stages of both. Perhaps if you could start off 
with both projects being on an equal basis, 
your timing of getting housing on the ground 
in the southeast would probably be quicker 
than in the south. But there are problems in 
the southeast that have to be resolved, not 
the least of which is the environmental con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Williams: Then as far as timing goes, 
both could be proceeded with? They are at 
a stage now where they could both be 
basically serviced and proceeded with in 
essentially the same period of time? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There are other prob- 
lems in the southeast as well. One is the 
National Capital Commission which I think 
is creating some problems for us. 


Mr. Williams: What’s the problem there? 
Mr. Cassidy didn’t make reference to that 
particular problem. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I guess access across the 
greenbelt for servicing is one of them—access 
to the south. 


Mr. Farrow: No, from the south to the 
central city. The NCC are favouring the 
southeast community and not the south be- 
cause of certain access across the greenbelt 
to get to the south community. This was part 
of the criticism that was built into Mr. 
Cassidy’s statement. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: This problem has existed 
all along. It’s not a new problem; it’s one 
that’s been there. The National Capital Com- 
mission has indicated their preference. There’s 
no question about that. They indicated a pref- 
erence and they’ve been quite firm in their 
position about access to the south community. 


Mr. Williams: My concern, Mr. Minister, 
is the question of supply and demand. If, 
at the local level essentially, the green light 
has been given to the south project versus 
the southeast, I’m trying to determine in my 
own mind how much further advanced one is 
over the other in time and cost and as far as 
putting services in place is concerned, Time 
is money and if the people who own the 
lands in the south are in the business with 
proceeding with development, I' presume that 
they're far more ready to go than, say, the 
government would be if it is OHC lands that 
are laying fallow at the moment. The private 
developers’ plans, I presume, are far more 
advanced than what we would have on the 
drawing board at the present time. Is that 
incorrect? 
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Hon, Mr. Rhodes: No, they may be a 
little more advanced but I think the other 
problem that has to be resolved is the ques- 
tion of the environmental considerations on 
the treatment of the storm run off, 


Mr. Williams: And that affects the OHC 
areaP 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, that affects— 


Mr. Williams: The south area, the pri- 
vately held lands? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, it affects the pri- 
vately held lands in the south. Those matters 
have to be resolved before anything can 
happen, so to say one has an advantage over 
the other is really not correct. 


Mr. Williams: All right, so they would 
appear to balance out. One has one type of 
problem and the other, another problem, 
which would not create as great a time differ- 
ential if— 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: There are two problems. 
One is that the National Capital Commission 
has stated they wish to see the southeast 
developed first. The second one is the en- 
vironmental consideration. 


Mr. Williams: All right, take the southeast 
project. Supposing the regional municipality 
reversed its position in support of the National 
Capital Commission’s position on the matter. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Mr. Williams, we are 
now getting into a discussion on a specific 
piece of the area. I really don’t think it fits 
in here— 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I’m talking 
about— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Let me finish, Mr. 
Williams. 


Mr. Cassidy: He’s one of yours. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t care. I want us 
to get on track here and I’m concerned that 
we're talking about the actual development 
of land as opposed to plans administration 
which we dealt with as to referral of the 
particular plan of the Ontario Municipal 
Board, I don’t want to get off on a blow-by- 
blow description of what’s going to happen 
in the development of some land in the 
Ottawa area. I don’t think that’s necessary at 
this stage. The whole matter eventually is 
going to be discussed, in part at least, before 
the OMB. All we're doing now is rehashing 
what all of us are aware of—the problems that 
exist on the servicing of any of the land, 


which has really nothing to do with plans 
administration. 


Mr. Williams: With respect, I agree with 
your observation, I didn’t think it was the 
place or the forum to come to for a specific 
detailed discussion on a particular site or 
problem in one regional area in the province. 
However, we've already spent over a half- 
hour on this particular project and I’m pre- 
pared to spend another hour and a half on 
it. If, in this committee, we're going to talk 
about specific pet areas or concerns which 
affect the individual members, I can bring 
in a whole host of projects to discuss as Mr. 
Cassidy has. 


In fairness, if Mr. Cassidy is allowed to go 
into the detail and depth that he did on his 
concerns about the Ottawa region, I suggest 
he went far beyond what were really the 
appropriate terms of reference for discussion 
on general plans administration, without 
getting into specific regional plans. If it’s fair 
game to talk about specific regional plans, 
I’m prepared to sit here for several hours and 
discuss them, too, because I’m interested. I 
don’t think the opposition critics should be 
the only ones who reserve the right to speak 
for an hour or an hour and a half on their 
particular plans, which I think went far be- 
yond speaking about the principles involved. 

Td like your direction, Mr, Minister, be- 
cause I think— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You don’t get direction 
from me; you get it from the chairman. 


Mr. Williams: As I say, I'm equally con- 
cerned as my friend across the way. I have 
to ask more questions because I’m not as 
conversant with Mr. Cassidy's particular area 
and his planning concerns, As I indicated at 
the outset, he has raised a number of ques- 
tions and made a number of statements or 
allegations which give me concern if there’s 
substance to them. If there isn’t, if he’s simply 
fighting with windmills, we know how seri- 
ously to take these comments and observa- 
tions. 

I think we should get to the bottom of it 
because I don’t think we should leave these 
matters unanswered or undealt with. That’s 
why I’m seriously trying to get to the bottom 
of this matter. 


Mr. Makarchuk: With friends like that you 
don’t need any enemies, do you, Mr. Min- 
ister? 


Mr. Williams: May I continue, Mr. Chair- 
man? Thank you. Again, Mr. Cassidy made 
some allegations that, in his mind, one of 
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the main reasons the south region was to 
proceed over the southeast was because it 
was under private ownership versus OHC 
lands and that huge, exorbitant profits were 
going to be made out of this project if it 
proceeded on a priority basis. 


While this may be in the area of another 
ministry, I thought that even if they were 
going to make huge profits—which I don’t 
think can be substantiated—the Land Specu- 
lation Tax Act had covered off some of this 
ability to make exorbitant profits. I don’t 
know whether Mr. Wronski could comment 
as to whether this particular project is pro- 
tected against— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: The former deputy of 
Revenue can probably answer that. 


Mr. Crosbie: Mr. Chairman, under the 
Land Speculation Tax Act, if the developer 
carries the project forward to the point at 
which the building permit can be issued, he 
can transfer title of the lands to the builder 
or he can proceed with the building himself. 
Either course of action does not attract the 
tax. 


Mr. Hall: He’s exempt from the Act? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes, it doesn’t apply. No tax 
applies to that type of transaction, except 
the normal income tax, corporate tax— 


Mr. Williams: Why was the exemption 
made? 


Mr. Makarchuk: Which amounts to about 
four per cent or five per cent. 


Mr. Williams: Was it felt that in that type 
of situation the likelihood of making exorbi- 
tant profits or speculative profits would be 
minimal? 


Mr. Crosbie: The land speculation tax was 
directed at two specific areas. One was 
trafficking in houses themselves, in which 
people were buying new houses, holding 
them for a week and reselling them at sub- 
stantial profits. People were also trafficking in 
raw land or in lots but the trafficking did not 
result in any construction of houses. The ex- 
emption is based on the theory that a person 
who brings land to development and then 
puts it into the hands of a builder who can 
put a house on it, should not be taxed be- 
cause this would encourage the construction 
of housing. 


[5:00] 


Mr. Williams: I see. That brings me back 
to my question. In this given situation, I 
interpret your remarks to suggest that there 


would be minimum opportunity for specula- 
tion when it’s brought to this point of devel- 
opment. In an overall development of sub- 
division, say, this speculation motive would 
have disappeared. 


Mr. Crosbie: The question of how specu- 
lative it is, I suppose, depends on these 
issues that have been discussed, such as how 
much it’s going to cost to treat storm water, 
as has been suggested. If it comes out at 
$5,000 a lot, then that has more or less con- 
sumed the $5,000 a lot profit that was also 
mentioned. If there is no substantial cost in 
producing treatment for storm water and 
you remain at the $5,000 a lot profit, then 
that’s the measure of the speculation, I sup- 
pose—or the speculative profit. 


But there are so many other factors in 
going into the cost of developing the land, 
that I wouldn’t care to express any opinion 
at all as to how profitable any of these de- 
velopments may be by the time they’re ready 
to be built on. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, again with 
regard to this particular development of the 
outlying Ottawa area, are there any pres- 
sures being brought to bear because of a 
mounting population growth in the area that 
makes it particularly important that these 
projects proceed as quickly as possible? Or 
is there a moderate population growth factor 
applying that would permit this to be fully 
played out without any need to expedite the 
proceedings unduly? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is certainly a 
need for the development of more areas for 
housing in the Ottawa area. It’s a growth 
area; there is no question about that. Plus 
the fact that I think the federal government 
has indicated that it’s looking for more de- 
velopment of the area to house more of its 
employees, on both sides of the Ottawa River. 


Mr. Williams: You have touched on my 
next question. I think it would be of interest 
to the members of the committee to know 
what the procedures are—basically, not in 
detail—as to how they are applied in the 
adjoining province, and the time factors in- 
volved there. 

In other words, are the procedures less 
sophisticated or more sophisticated? Is there 
a greater time span requirement involved in 
land-use planning on the Quebec side as 
contrasted to Ontario, and! if so, what effect 
is this having on meeting the housing needs 
in the area? Are all the Ontario citizens, of 
necessity, going to the Quebec side to get 
housing that’s coming on stream faster, or 
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is it a comparable situation? I'd be inter- 
ested in knowing the situation. 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: Our standards are higher 
than they are in the Province of Quebec, and 
for one thing we dont dump raw sewage 
straight into the river. 


Mr. Williams: Of course, that’s another 
consideration as well. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That's a major con- 
sideration, because the situation that we're 
facing for the treatment of storm water, or 
the handling of storm water before it’s 
allowed to go into the water course, is just 
one aspect of what we're doing. 


Mr. Williams: Of course. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That is not a considera- 
tion, to the best of my knowledge, on the 
Quebec side of the border. And that’s one 
of the delaying factors, and one of the factors 
that have to be considered. 


Mr. Williams: But the main thrust of my 
question, Mr, Minister, was: How, substan- 
tially speaking, does the planning process, 
land-use process, differ on the Quebec side 
of the river from the Ontario side? And what 
impact or effect is it having on our meeting 
housing needs in the Ottawa Valley area in 
the immediate vicinity of the capitalP Are 
Ontario people being forced to go across 
the river to buy housing that isn’t now avail- 
able in Ontario, or that’s been made avail- 
able more readily on the Quebec side be- 
cause of their planning processes being more 
expeditious, if I may use that term? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I have no idea. 


Mr. Williams: Does any member of the 
staff have any ideas as to what the compara- 
tives are? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I don’t think anyone 
knows. 


Mr. Williams: Again coming back to the 
opposition critic’s criticism, by himself per- 
sonally and by his party, as to the using up 
of prime agricultural land, it was suggested 
that the south area has the prime agricultural 
land—class A, I guess it is—as compared to 
the southeast area, which has a lesser quality 
agricultural tableland. If the opposition criti- 
cism was taken entirely to heart and any 
further expansion beyond the inner green- 
belt of the capital was stopped, what alterna- 
tive plans are on the drawing board, if any, 
to provide redevelopment. within the inner 
city as an alternative to offset that no-growth 
potential that could be imposed? 


Hon, Mr. Rhodes: First of all, as far as 
agricultural land is concerned, I think it’s a 
factor that has to be considered. I think it’s 
recognized that the land to the south has 
higher agricultural capabilities than the land 
to the southeast. 

As far as the development of the inner core 
is concerned, I don’t know what is going on. 
That would be something that the city of 
Ottawa would be dealing with, I have no 
idea what they are proposing there. 


Mr. Williams: So to the best of your 
knowledge the regional planners have no 
options open to them at this time, other 
than to proceed with one of these two sites? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I stand to be corrected, 
but I don’t think the regional planners have 
an input into what is happening within the 
city of Ottawa itself, do they? 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, if I may, the 
total growth until the end of the century was 
seen to account for about 350,000 people. 
This number obviously cannot be accom- 
modated through a redevelopment of the 
existing structures within the city core; that 
is, within the greenbelt. This is the reason 
for the four communities which have been 
outlined in the regional plan with different 
priorities. The western one, Kanata, the 
southern one, the one we're talking about, 
the southeast, which has the lowest priority, 
and Orleans, which is the easterly community, 
they will have to accommodate the new 
growth because it cannot be accommodated 
within the green belt. 


Mr. Williams: As I understand it then, 
what you are saying, Mr. Wronski, is that 
the plans through the end of the century 
provide for no redevelopment whatsoever 
within the inner city? 


Mr. Wronski: There will be some redevel- 
opment, but not on a scale envisaged to 
accommodate the total growth of that area. 


Mr. Williams: So there are really no 
options as to which of the outlying com- 
munities proceeds first? 


Mr. Wronski: There are no options but to 
develop outside of the greenbelt. 


Mr. Williams: Basically, how many acres 
of farmland are involved in the four different 
areas that are under consideration at this 
time? 


Mr. Wronski: I can’t tell you the exact 
figure, but each of the fourth growth points 
is calculated to accommodate approximately 
100,000 people. 
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Mr. Williams: Which brings you to your 
350,000 plus? 


‘Mr. Wronski: 
smallest of the lot. 


The Orleans one is the 


Mr. Williams: Would there be any possi- 
and doubling up the population in the other 
sites to compensate, in order to preserve the 
most prime agricultural land to satisfy 
criticism? 


Mr. Hall: On a point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man, we seem to be far removed from the 
budget for the plans administration branch. 
We've been pretty patient here but this has 
gone on for two hours now, this discussion 
of the Ottawa situation alone and future 
projections and guesses and what have you. 
I don’t understand the relationship myself. 


Mr. Chairman: I think you're right, Mr. 
Hall. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I’m only pur- 
suing the line of discussion which went on 
from 4 o'clock to 4:80. I think in fairness— 


Mr. Cassidy: With respect, I spoke for 35 
minutes about this. 


Mr. Williams: I’m prepared to adhere by 
guidelines, but I think that once you allow 
members to range from the subject matter 
at hand we should all have the opportunity 
to pursue those lines. T’ll accede to this at 
this point in time. 


Mr. Cassidy: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, we will come to this at one point 
or another, and if Mr. Williams wants to 
pursue it now for a few more minutes or 
whatever it needs, it will simply save him 
from doing it at some other time. I think 
that he’s as much in order as I was and I 
think that I was in order in raising the 
matter originally. 


Mr. Hall: Under this item? 
Mr. Cassidy: Sure. 


‘Mr. Chairman: Under plans administra- 
tion, have you pretty well completed your 
remarks, Mr. Williams? 


Mr. Williams: No, 
Chairman. 


mot totally, Mr. 


Mr. Cassidy: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 
‘Mr. Chairman: Continue. 


Mr. Cassidy: Exactly; I don’t think you 
should try and limit Mr. Williams if he 


wants to pursue the matter. Certainly I 
didn’t suffer that same kind of harassment 
which you are giving to a member of your 
own party. 


Mr. Chairman: I thought possibly we could 
speed things up this way. 


Mr. Hall: On the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, out of responsibility to all the 
committees that have to sit under Resources 
Development, you are going to end up with 
10 minutes for the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment or something like this. How many hours 
have we been on Housing now? 


Mr. Cassidy: ‘Mr. Chairman, we have 55 
more days to consider estimates in com- 
mittee. That is according to the order paper 
today. That surely gives us a reasonable 
amount of time to dispose of this. I would 
say to Mr. Hall it would seem to me that 
the community planning vote is going much 
faster than the first vote because of the fact 
that we had quite a full discussion on sort 
of a general level on the first vote. A lot 
of the issues we raised then don’t have to be 
raised now. 


Mr. Hall: That is what I had hoped. 


Mr. Chairman: Let’s continue on item 2, 
plans administration, Mr. Williams. 


Mr. Williams: I think the question I had 
posed and to which response was interrupted 
was with regard to the possibilities of the 
local regional planners in Ottawa resorting 
to an alternative of doubling up if the deci- 
sion was made to preserve some of the prime 
farm land that is the concern of some of the 
opposition members as being retained for 
specific purposes for agricultural purposes, 
where there is a likelihood of the region re- 
vising those plans to double up the residen- 
tial land-use density factors. I am wondering 
if Mr. Wronski would have any knowledge 
of any considerations having been given to 
this matter. 


Mr. Wronski: As you know, the original 
plan has been under consideration by the 
region for a period of more than two years. 
All the possible options have been explored 
and a creation of a community larger than 
100,000 people, a new community, that is, 
has been rejected for several reasons. First 
of all, there is the question of the utilization 
of land around the central city, and then 
communications and transportation problems. 
We have to realize that the major employ- 
ment is concentrated downtown. The federal 
government is the major employer in the city. 
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Therefore a larger community than that would 
have created several very severe problems of 
communications and transportation servicing. 
In my opinion, it was a very well conceived 
decision of the region to opt for four growth 
points, plus different priorities. 


Mr. Williams: I would point out, Mr. 
Wronski that I wasn’t aware of the time 
period over which these plans had been under 
consideration. As I say, I am not as con- 
versant with the area as the local member. 
Any intensification and contraction of the land 
use for residential purposes would bring about 
intolerable transportation problems, is that 
right? 


Going more to the general, if I might, in 
the Ottawa area or in other urban areas 
throughout the province to what extent are 
the larger cities within the province going to 
the district plan process, such as I am familiar 
with and you would be aware of in the 
Metropolitan Toronto area? 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, not many. As 
far as the regional municipalities are con- 
cerned, they are dealing with the terms of 
a regional conceptual structure plan and 
supplementing them by the area plans created 
by the local area municipalities. In cities 
which have no regional governments, in other 
words, have only the two-tier planning system 
or a one-tier planning system, overall official 
plans for the city, plus secondary plans for 
areas which are ready for development are 
the present technique. This is something lesser 
actually in extent than, for instance, the 
district plans for Metropolitan Toronto. 


[5:15] 
Mr. Williams: Lesser in what respect? 
Mr. Wronski: In area. 


Mr. Williams: I see. But are the same prin- 
ciples applied? 


Mr. Wronski: The same principles apply, 
yes, as far as distribution of land use is con- 
cerned and the actual government guidelines. 


Mr. Williams: What has been your ex- 
perience as to the basic time factor involved 
in the municipalities as a whole developing 
these district or local plans to override their 
specific zoning bylaws? What format have 
these followed and that is the time factor 
involved? Is this one of the problems that’s 
bringing about a delay in housing starts, or 
is it strictly in the area of zoning bylaws? 


Mr. Wronski: Mr. Chairman, it varies from 
municipality to municipality. It depends en- 


tirely on the kind of planning programme 
they have adopted. It also depends on the 
skill with which they develop their own 
planning process. As you know, the ministry 
has now completely delegated the question of 
any commentary or any supervision of zoning 
bylaws to the regional municipalities and 
intends to delegate even the approval of 
local official plans to regional municipalities. 
So it will be entirely dependent on the 
regional municipality how well they organize 
their own planning process. 


Mr. Williams: And has this procedural 
change been in place long enough for you 
to make any determination as to its relative 
success? 


Mr. Wronski: It has only been in operation 
now for about seven months. We are mon- 
itoring it very closely; there don’t seem to be 
any major problems. It is very difficult at 
this stage to say whether they have gained 
on the time or whether they are actually 
using more time to process the zoning bylaws. 
I think the period of time is still too short 
to make that observation. 


Mr. Williams: I presume when that deci- 
sion was taken, it was based on the assump- 
tion, with a reasonable degree of certainty, 
that the local or regional municipalities had 
the expertise within existing personnel to cope 
with this newly imposed responsibility. Is 
that correct? 


Mr. Wronski: The answer is yes, The 
ministry does investigate whether the munici- 
pality has the administrative capability and 
requests the municipality to commit them- 
selves to as speedy a process as possible to 
facilitate housing development before the 


delegation is granted. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Wronski, approximately 
how many municipalities now are operating 
under the new procedures? 


Mr. Wronski: As far as zoning bylaw and 
committee of land divisions are concerned, 
all of the regional municipalities. As far as 
the subdivision processing is concerned, there 
are seven regional municipalities now to 
whom powers have been delegated. They 
are the municipalities of Metropolitan 
Toronto, York, Peel, Halton, Hamilton- 
Wentworth, Ottawa-Carleton and Kitchener- 
Waterloo. 


Mr. Williams: Have any of these munici- 
palities found themselves in the unique 
situation that we have here in the Metro- 
politan Toronto area, with the unofficial 
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plan situation that has prevailed for a num- 
ber of years? 


Mr. Wronski: No, neither of them was long 
enough in existence to develop this kind of 
technique. 


Mr. Williams: Has there been any move- 
ment at all towards resolving that pseudo- 
official plan situation that exists in Metro 
Toronto? 


Mr. Wronski: Yes. 
Mr, Williams: What is the direction? 


Mr. Wronski: Metropolitan Toronto, over 
the last weekend, has published a draft offi- 
cial plan, which I understand will be sub- 
mitted towards the end of this month to the 
planning committee of Metropolitan council. 


Mr. Williams: And this is proposed to take 
itself on as the official plan— 


Mr. Wronski: As the official plan for the 
Metropolitan corporation, 


Mr. Williams: —to obtain official sanction 
approval of the Metropolitan Toronto cor- 
poration? 


Mr. Wronski: Yes, and the Minister of 
Housing. 


Mr. Williams: To what extent has your 
branch been involved in the development of 
that plan? 


Mr. Wronski: We have been co-operating 
with Metropolitan Toronto in the same 
fashion as we do with every regional munici- 
pality through a liaison committee of pro- 
vincial ministries together with the Metro- 
politan planners. 


Mr, Williams: Does this plan vary in any 
substantial way that would find itself in con- 
flict with some of the existing district plans of 
the local municipalities within Metropolitan 
Toronto? 


Mr. Wronski: I cannot answer that ques- 
tion in detail. 1 can only assume there would 
be some points of disagreement. 


Mr. Williams: In your mind how would 
these variances be best resolved? Which 
would take priority, as seen from the provin- 
cial level in particular, of course, in the case 
of, say, am OMB situation? 


Mr. Wronski: Statutorily, the regional plan 
takes precedence but we hope that conflicts 
of that nature would be resolved at the level 
of Metropolitan council, in the same way as 


they have been in the case of Ottawa-Carleton 
or Kitchener-Waterloo which are the two 
plans now approved by regional councils. 
When they come to the minister, they are 
more or less agreed upon. 


Mr. Williams: I’m sorry? 


Mr. Wronski: When they come to the 
minister, we hope that they will be agreed 
upon by the local municipalities. 


Mr. Williams: I see. With this new official 
plan going to the Metro Toronto planning 
committee, will this be the subject matter 
of further public hearings at that level? Does 
the planning committee still proceed as the 
old planning board did? They did entertain 
public representations at that time, Does the 
present committee? 


Mr. Wronski: There has been series of 
public hearings already undertaken by the 
planning staff of the Metropolitan corpora- 
tion. Whether the planning committee of 
council will decide upon further hearings, I 
can't tell you. As you know, there is no 
planning board any more in Metropolitan 
Toronto. 


Mr. Williams: As to when this plan will 
receive its final approval, you're not really in 
a position to say at this point in time? 


Mr. Wronski: I am sure they will have 
series of public discussions. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman, I had a num- 
ber of further questions for Mr. Wronski but 
I think I will save them for item 4. Thank 
you. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Hall, followed by Mr. 
Kerrio. 


Mr. Hall: In connection with the plans 
administration aspect of the Ministry of 
Housing, I’ve been aware of seemingly a lot 
of staff turnover or reassignment from one 
area to another Was this a temporary prob- 
lem or do you continue to face this and, if 
so, why would this be? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think you're going to 
experience that for, hopefully, a minimum 
but I think you will continually experience it 
in some cases as people leave the ministry 
and go into the private sector or go to other 
jurisdictions. Some of them go to other muni- 
cipalities. There are those who go into the 
private sector to work. There is not much 
question that we provide a rather valuable 
training ground for people. 


A lot of them get moved around in that 
if you lose people, say, at the head office 
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level or at a high level, people are brought 
in who are entitled to promotion, if you will 
and greater responsibility. They are brought 
from the field and back to head office when 
they receive their promotion, if you will. We 
do experience a fair turnover in that area; 
that is correct. 


Mr. Hall: I would like to think you could 
try to reduce it because I think it is a very 
real problem in an ongoing dialogue with a 
community and even on any project. I know 
I always used to try to keep the telephone 
number and name of the right person in the 
right area in our bailiwick. The turnover has 
been heavy and certainly it does slow things 
down and you almost have to start from 
point A it seems. However, I want to make 
the point and suggest it is somewhat unde- 
sirable and hopefully could be altered. 


Getting on to the time standards for ap- 
proval, I believe you have told us before 
that you have certain programmes. I wonder, 
in terms of answers out and so on, talking 
about your issuance of the T number for a 
plan in the first instance, how long does it 
take, after the necessary documents have 
come in, before the actual number is as- 
signed? Is it assigned as a first thing? It 
must be assigned as a first thing, must it not? 


Mr. Farrow: Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is the 
first thing which is assigned and _ usually 
takes place within a number of days, prob- 
ably a maximum of two weeks. 


Mr. Hall: Going on from that point then, 
you use an attempted criterion of 60 days 
for ministries and other agencies to reply; is 
that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Yes, they use the cir- 
culation of the plan for comment. 


Mr. Hall: Could you tell me as a general 
rule, unless it is a specific area, how many 
different contacts there are now, is it 25 or 
35 or—?P 


Mr. Farrow: The average, Mr. Chairman, 
would be seven to 10 agencies which we 
contact. There are quite a great number 
that could be contacted if we went to all of 
the agencies, but no plan of subdivision, to 
my knowledge, has ever gone to, say, more 
than 15. The average, I think, is closer to 
even to 10. 


Mr. Hall: And what are the time con- 
strictions that you place on them? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: If it is a government 
agency, it has the 60 days to reply and get 


their comments in to us. If it is a munici- 
pality, we really have no control. 


Mr. Hall: Would there be areas where 
there would be contacts that are necessary 
other than municipalities and government 
agencies? i mean, how do you relate rail- 
ways, school boards, Ontario Hydro; what 
category do they fall in? 


Mr. Farrow: Ontario Hydro would fall 
under the government agencies. School 
boards are more or less local agencies, as 
are in some cases conservation authorities. 
The railways are agencies with which, to 
my knowledge, we have never really had 
problems with time delays. 


Mr. Hall: Do you make contact with serv- 
ice agencies such as gas companies and Bell 
telephone company? 


Mr. Farrow: If in fact, any of their main 
lines are being affected, yes sir. 


Mr. Hall: What happens when they don’t 
respond in 60 days? 


Mr. Farrow: In the case of provincial 
agencies, in some instances the approvals 
have been given notwithstanding the fact we 
have not heard from the local agency, or at 
least from the provincial agency. 


Mr. Hall: You told us last fall, I believe, 
that you are attempting to speed up the time 
for completion of all this. As a matter of 
fact, I think you have staff people trying to 
take the kinks out of things, as a study of 
theirs, to see how time sequences can be 
shortened. What is the result of this so far? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: 
want to comment? 


Mr. Farrow, do you 


Mr. Farrow: Yes sir. We did evaluate the 
various ministries which seemed to be long- 
est in replying to our request for information. 
We have had specific meetings with senior 
representatives of the ministries. Because 
those discussions were held at the deputy 
minister level, we have received a much 
faster turnaround in reply for requests for in- 
formation sent out since those times. There 
are still some applications which are a real 
problem. They have written back and have 
been able to convince us that they need more 
time. But by and large, from the new ap- 
plications which have come in since the last 
time that we met in this room, the turnover 
has been much faster. 


Mr. Hall: You say you can’t do anything 
about municipalities. I suppose you do send 
a reminding letter that there is this file and 
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that you haven’t heard from them though, 
do youP 


Mr. Farrow: Yes sir. We carry on a Sys- 
tem whereby, after 60 days, we do notify the 
municipalities that we have not heard from 
them. One of the other main programmes is 
a notification to the applicant within 90 days 
of his making an application to us, of ex- 
actly where it stands. We find that it is the 
applicant who is in the best position to chase 
up the local agencies. In many cases they 
tell us that the application is in with the 
concurrence of the local municipality, but 
nevertheless the local municipality is usually 
the last agency to reply to our circulation. 


[5:30] 


Mr. Hall: In the event of a negative com- 
ment from someone other than a municipality 
—let’s say from one of your ministries—does 
this mean that the project is put aside? Or 
does it mean that you have further dialogue 
with them and make a decision whether in 
the overall context the comment is valid or 
not? How does that work? 


Mr. Farrow: Just as you said, sir. If we 
evaluate the information which has come 
back to us from various agencies and from 
our own evaluation, and if there is one or 
perhaps two agencies which are recommend- 
ing against the application while everyone 
else seems to be in accord with it, we will 
try to work out a solution to the problem 
raised by that one or two agencies. This, 
by and large, takes most of the time of my 
staff, with processing of both subdivisions 
and official plans. 


There is virtually no application we get 
before us now which doesn’t have a recom- 
mendation of turndown, by either a provin- 
cial or a municipal agency. In order to make 
sure that these things get approved, my staff 
meet with the individual agency and we 
will bring in the municipality if this is nec- 
essary to get together with the developer. 
Then we try and work out a compromise 
solution, or try and satisfy ourselves that the 
problem raised by that agency is not enough 
to hold up the approval of the whole appli- 
cation. 


Mr. Hall: Supposing you can’t negotiate. 
Who calls the shot? 


Mr. Farrow: The Minister of Housing. 


Mr. Hall: Vis-a-vis an adverse comment, 
say, from the Escarpment Commission, would 


ine Minister of Housing have the decision on 
that? 


Mr. Farrow: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Hall: But now, under the new regula- 
tion that’s proposed in the House, would 
they have the right of appeal against your 
decision? 


Mr. Farrow: Not with regard to, say, an 
official plan approval or a plan of subdivi- 
sion. They could ask that the application be 
referred to the Ontario Municipal Board. 


Mr. Hall: And then, of course, there would 
be a hearing and the Housing Ministry would 
have to present its point of view. 


Mr. Farrow: Yes, sir, that has happened on 
one or two cases. 


Mr. Hall: When there is a hearing then, 
what is decided by the OMB is the final say 
unless it’s further referred to cabinet. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. Farrow: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Hall: This leads me to a question. I’m 
most familiar with my own municipality, of 
course, and in our area—particularly in the 
town of Grimsby—we went through almost 
five years before we got an amended official 
plan and zoning bylaw. During that time 
regional government came into the picture. 
The departments—it was prior to TEIGA— 
changed their thinking. However, in 1974, 
after some delays, a hearing was held by the 
Ontario Municipal Board and an official plan 
was adopted as well as a revised zoning by- 
law to accompany it. 


However, having just done that relatively 
recently, the Niagara Escarpment Planning 
and Development Act or whatever it is came 
into being, and we have ongoing studies as 
to urban area boundaries. So it would seem 
that even though matters are purportedly 
settled after a good dialogue over a period 
of years, and a lot of money spent, and 
thinking supposedly crystallized, what we had 
in 1974 still seems subject to challenge. 


I think that some of you people are aware 
of the general situation I’m talking about. 
I’m wondering what the answer to all this 
is; or is this just going to continue this way 
forever, where you think youre set and you 
find out that you're not set? If it happens in 
our area, it must happen in a lot of areas. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I’m sure that the gen- 
eral thinking will change. I think you’d be 
the first to agree with me that if we go back 
a few years, it was not too long ago that 
people were not that concerned about the 
Niagara Escarpment as far as the preserva- 
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tion of it—and then it became a very real 
concern. They wanted to preserve that area 
and to cut down on the amount of develop- 
ment that was taking place. 


There’s bound to be some changing of 
thinking as time goes on, just as there has 
been considerable change of thinking in the 
minds of municipalities who have submitted 
their official plans after, as you suggest, a 
lot of discussion and a lot of changing of 
minds in the process of developing the off- 
cial plan. And then after the official plan 
has been adopted, very shortly after that, 
the municipality then applies for an amend- 
ment to the official plan—they’ve decided 
they'd like to change their minds. So, I think 
youre right that we're always going to have 
people changing their minds—and it’s going 
to change the intent of the official plan, and 
going to change the land use that’s proposed 
for particular areas. I guess the same would 
apply in the provincial area, too. 


Mr. Hall: Is it a fair statement to make 
though, Mr. Minister, that having gone 
through a rather deep process with public 
hearings and arriving at an official plan and 
a zoning bylaw—and it delineates the future 
and the time sequence of events within a 
given area for the future—that notwithstand- 
ing other developments and other agencies, 
that that official plan and zoning bylaw 
should be the base criteria and should gov- 
ern unless it’s very badly challenged by 
some new line of thinking? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: This 
doing. 


Mr. Hall: I’m trying to find out which is 
cardinal and which is secondary here. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think for the most 
part the official plans are adhered to, and 
for the most part it’s the document that is 
used for any decisions that are made. But, 
again, I suggest to you that the official plan 
is a document that is subject to amendment. 
To follow along with your thinking, if I read 
what you're saying correctly or understand 
it, I would assume that you're saying that 
once an official plan has been adopted, that 
there should be at least a period of time 
when no changes will be permitted. 


Mr. Hall: I think that normally in the 
construction of an official plan you might 
have, say, an area in a deferred category 
until services come along. When those serv- 
ices come along it’s really not much of an 
amendment of the official plan, it’s really 
more of a zoning amendment than an offi- 
cial plan amendment. In the context of 


is what we're 


having been thought out before and approved 
by the people involved before, therefore it 
should be permitted to go through fairly 
easily. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think I could ask Mr. 
Farrow to comment on the number of re- 
quests that we do get from various munic- 
ipalities for amendments to their official 
plans. An official plan is accepted and 
adopted by all the parties involved and 
concerned, and then applications to amend 
come forth quite extensively. Something hap- 
pens in the community where there’s a need 
to change from what is now, say, residential. 
It’s decided that it would be better for the 
community if it could be industrial, or it’s 
decided to change for recreational purposes. 
And these applications are made to us. I 
don’t know how many we would get, Mr. 
Farrow, but there’s quite a number of them. 


Mr. Farrow: Yes, sir, there are a great 
number in that category. One of the com- 
ments Mr. Hall made was that when a 
plan is prepared, and if the government is 
going to change things, then there should 
be good reason for this. I think that, by and 
large, sir, we do insist upon the other agency 
proving their point. The minister has indi- 
cated on various occasions, specifically with 
the Niagara Escarpment Commission, that 
he was going to go along with the local and 
regional municipality in those matters where 
there had been official plans, unless the com- 
mission could clearly demonstrate to him 
that it was going to interfere with the plan 
which they were commissioned to prepare. 
There are some instances where we agree 
that the local planning will have to be 
changed, even though it has been recently 
approved. We have indicated we don’t want 
to go along with development that may be in 
accord with that until the commission gets its 
plan done. 

There have been many other cases where 
the commission has suggested to us no devel- 
opment should take place because they are 
in the process of preparing a plan and where 
the minister has said in his opinion the wishes 
of the local municipality and their existing 
official plan should be adhered to. I think 
youre aware of cases in your own munici- 
pality where we have approved subdivisions 
that the commission has objected to. We have 
advised the commission in other cases that 
all of the things they’re asking for cannot be 
granted. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I think on the same lines 
too that it’s interesting to note, as you watch 
the reports coming in from the hearing 
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officer on the Niagara Escarpment Commis- 
sion, the number of times where applications 
have been made to permit development in 
the Escarpment area that we have turned 
down because they are in contravention of 
the official plan. Many of these that come 
across my desk are cases where people are 
trying to put a development into their par- 
ticular area that does not conform with the 
official plan. It looks like we've got a vote. 


Mr. Cassidy: I imagine, unless it’s a quor- 
um, it will be the vote on the GAINS thing. 
It will take place in about 10 minutes. 


Mr. Hall: We are going to continue on 
until someone tells us, I assume. 


The Escarpment Commission has to be 
discussed a little bit here, if you'll bear with 
me, because it is in plans administration and 
it's one of these overlaying factors. We have 
an official plan, we have a zoning bylaw, we 
have an Escarpment development control and 
we have urban area boundaries. Infused 
with that, we have local government think- 
ing, regional government thinking, TEIGA’s 
thinking and the general function of the com- 
munity planning branch and plans administra- 
tion. It does get to be a pretty heady thing, 
it seems to me. 


My point is that in terms of trying to seek 
something that’s too simple, I would like to 
think we could give more weight to the work 
that has been done in depth, such as an 
official plan and zoning bylaw, as opposed to 
the comments of someone who may or may 
not be too closely involved in an area. But, 
ufortunately, when these comments are made 
pro or con, they may carry undue weight in 
the minds of the listener. In the Niagara, say, 
region, if they receive an adverse comment, 
despite everything that’s been done in the 
past, they may say: “Gee whiz, the Escarp- 
ment Commission said this, so I guess this 
must be so.” 


The Escarpment Commission set up in the 
first instance a very broad planning area, in 
my mind, because it certainly was not Escarp- 
ment only, it was lake plain and highland 
planning as well. In our community it’s a 
couvle of miles out in the lake, if you look 
at the maps. Down in Brock riding it covers 
pretty well the whole Niagara township 
which is all flat farmland. Then they detailed 
the area of precise development control where 
permits would be required to be applied for 
and where zoning bylaws would be set aside. 


Outside that precise line described by lot 
and concession, meets and bounds and what 
have you, what is their degree of authority, 


because they do not suspend the zoning 
regulations outside the area of development 
control? They don’t require individual devel- 
opment permits outside that area of develop- 
ment control, and yet they are still there. 
What is their degree of authority over such 
areas? 


[5:45] 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: To the best of my know!l- 
edge, and I stand to be corrected, it seems 
to me that their area of control is pretty well 
defined by their Act. They have authority in 
that area, which is subject to development 
control. Subject to Mr. Farrow saying they 
have expanded that— 


Mr. Farrow: They have expanded that! 


No, they were originally given the right to 
comment on any area within the planning 
area, and the planning area goes well be- 
yond the area of development control. The 
planning area is that which runs down to- 
ward the lake; the area of development con- 
trol did not run that far. Part of the agree- 
ments that were made originally when the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission was esiab- 
lished and the planning area was established, 
was that all plans of subdivision and _ all 
official plan amendments which we process 
would be circulated to the Niagara Escarp- 
ment Commission for their comments. That is 
where they get involved with the areas out- 
side of development control. Both within and 
without these areas they comment, and both 
within and without the minster may or may 
not accept their recommendation. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: There is just one other 
point I want to make. Mr. Farrow will prob- 
ably not be available to us on Wednesday, 
which may somewhat hamper our discussions. 
He will be attending a meeting between the 
Niagara regional council and the Niagara 
Escarpment Commission in the hope of re- 
solving some of the concerns which you are 
expressing. 


Mr. Hall: It might be more fruitful for me 
to go with Mr. Farrow on Wednesday than 
to stay here. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: That might be all right. 
Mr. Hall: You would like that, would you? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I would love to have you 
here, but maybe that is true; maybe you 
should go. 


Mr. Hall: I’m just kidding. 
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Mr. Chairman: Before we continue, I would 
like some guidance from the committee as to 
when we will meet next. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Wednesday. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you prepared to meet 
on Wednesday? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I'll be here on Wednes- 
day if I have got to strap myself to the chair. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. 


Mr. Cassidy: The straps broke the last two 
weeks. We are due to meet Wednesday, Mr. 
Chairman, and I think we should do our 
best to stick to that. I understand we lose 
Friday this week because of the Conservative 
convention. It is your first annual meeting in 
four years? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It’s an annual meeting. 
Mr. Chairman: Annual meeting. 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s the first one in years, 
though. 


Mr. Johnson: Is it 2 p.m. Wednesday? 


Mr. Chairman: Is that satisfactory with 
the critics and the minister? 


Mr. Cassidy: It’s satisfactory by us, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Hall: Mr. Farrow, is your meeting in 
the morning or afternoon? 


Mr. Farrow: In the afternoon, sir. 
Mr. Chairman: Two o'clock on Wednesday? 


An hon. member: Wouldn’t it be better 
to have it in the morning? 


Mr. Chairman: I was wondering if you 
would be able to have some dialogue in the 
morning: 

Mr. Cassidy: With respect, Mr. Chairman, 


that’s what was suggested last time and we 
wound up losing the Wednesday completely. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: I am prepared to be here 
Wednesday morning, Wednesday afternoon or 
whenever the committee wishes. I was pre- 
pared to be here last Wednesday morning but 
apparently it wasn’t acceptable to all. 


Mr. Cassidy: I don’t know what happened 
to the Chairman. If members of the commit- 
tee want to meet all through on Wednesday 
in order to make progress, that is fine by 
me; but I am not prepared to see us trade 
the morning for the afternoon. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Then we will meet in 
the afternoon. 


Mr. Hall: Just before Mr. Farrow leaves in 
about 10 minutes, and Mr. Wronski ties into 
this question—you mentioned several areas 
where the subdivision approvals had been 
delegated, but you did not mention the region 
of Niagara, I believe. They have been going 
quite a while now, several years— 


Mr. Wronski: I just missed it, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: They have it. 
Mr. Cassidy: They just got the okay. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: No, they have had it all 
along. 


Mr. Farrow: No sir, Niagara have not yet 
requested the delegation of subdivision ap- 
proval. They are commenting to the Ontario 
Municipal Board on the two different delega- 
tions that have been given to them; the orig- 
inal one was on bylaws and the other is sub- 
division approval. There are several of the 
regions that have not yet requested sub- 
division approval. All those that have re- 
quested it have been given it or are in the 
process of giving it; the latest is Muskoka, 
and we have advised them that they will get 
it as soon as they sort of go through the 
paperwork of the order in council, etc. 


Mr. Hall: So it is on the basis of their 
request, eh? 


Mr. Farrow: This is because we have asked 
them to satisfy themselves that they can meet 
the requirement and assure us that they will 
in fact speed up rather than slow down the 
subdivision processing. Some of the regions 
do not feel that they are yet staffed to do 
that; they are involved with the preparation 
of their official plan and want to put most 
of their effort into that preparation before 
they take over the day-to-day administration 
of such things as subdivisions. 


Mr. Hall: I have to comment that if you 
ever heard one reason that was justified for 
regional government, it was planning. In 
Niagara it started, I believe, on Jan. 1, 1970, 
which is roughly six years and five months 
now and they still do not have an official 
plan. They still apparently qualify to have 
this planning procedure at subdivision ap- 
proval level delegated to them. Yet other 
areas that have only been in position for two 
years are off and running. What is the prob- 
lem here? 
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Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, I think as Mr. 
Farrow has pointed out, Mr. Hall, the region 
has not requested that particular authority, 
for its own good reasons; that it is as you 
suggested still working on its official plan. 


Mr. Hall: They haven’t put one forward 
yet that you will accept. I think this is true. 
They have put one forward, but it is not 
accepted. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: We ran into some difh- 
culty with, in particular, the Niagara region. 
I think you are well aware of the agricultural 
land situation. It has caused us some concern 
and we have been trying to deal with them 
and the Ministry of Agriculture and Food as 
a result of it. I think it’s fair to say too, don’t 
be too enthusiastic about the regional govern- 
ments taking on the subdivision approvals, be- 
cause if you look at the figures of approvals 
in the regions that do have it, their record 
is extremely poor when it comes to approvals 
on subdivisions, and we can produce some 
figures that are a bit shocking. 


Mr. Hall: I didn’t discuss it at all with 
any thought of whether it was something to 
be looked forward to or not. If it does not 
appear to be working, Mr. Rhodes, I suggest 
to you that’s a criticism of the whole concept, 
because the name of the game here is to 
produce more housing and if it is working 
adversely then I would be all the more upset 
wherever it is working adversely. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Are you referring to the 
delegation of the authority or are you refer- 
ring to the regional government in general? 


Mr. Hall: I am referring to the problem of 
getting houses on the market for people to 
live in. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Don’t duck the question. 
I want to know what you are referring to so 
I can answer. 


Mr. Hall: You are the most questioning 
minister— 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Well, you make a state- 
ment— 


Mr. Cassidy: Perhaps he’s questionable as 
well. 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: You make a statement 
that the whole concept isn’t working, and I 
am simply asking if you are referring to 
regional government per se or are you refer- 
ring to the delegation of the authority? 


Mr. Hall: It’s hard to track down, Mr. 
Rhodes, as to what part is not working, and 
this is why I have listed nine agencies that 
seem to have some say. I say to you, we 
knocked ourselves out to have an official plan 
and zoning bylaw and we thought we had 
something working in one small borough, 
and two years later we are still faced with 
contravening authority all the time. This is 
the nub of the problem. 


Mr. Chairman: I am told that the vote in 
the House is to take place, they hope, at 


5.55. 
Hon. Mr. Rhodes: It is 5:55 now. 


Mr. Chairman: As it is 5:55 the committee 
will now adjourn. 


Mr. Johnson: Till 2 o’clock on Wednesday? 


Mr. Chairman: Do you want to speak on 
this item? 


Hon. Mr. Rhodes: Or will this item carry? 
Mr. Cassidy: No. 


Mr. Chairman: We will meet at 2 o'clock 
on Wednesday. 


The committee adjourned at 5:55 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
SUPPLY COMMITTEE 


The committee met at 8:10 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF CONSUMER 
AND COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: The committee will come 
to order. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, as I suggested 
when we were concluding last day, I think it 
would be advisable for this committee to deal, 
at some length, with the rather topical issue 
of aluminum wiring and the advisability or 
inadvisability, either one, of its use in con- 
struction. I suggested last day that I would 
like to have the committee hear people from 
both sides of this particular issue so that the 
people on the committee would be better 
informed. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Moffatt moves that this 
committee invite Mr. Robert Jerabek and 
Mr. McTaggart-Cowan to appear before this 
committee in order that their views, and 
data regarding the installation and use of 
aluminum wiring in homes, may be put to 
members of the committee. 


Mr. Moffatt: I realize we won't be dealing 
with that question until we get to the build- 
ing code, probably, but I felt it was wise to 
make the motion at this time so that when we 
do get to that issue we'll be able to have 
those people notified in time so they could! 
be here. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Moffatt, perhaps you 
could pin it down a bit. I take it the motion 
has reference to vote 1303, item 6, under the 
building code. 


Mr. Moffatt: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: And at that time, you wish 
certain individuals to appear. Such interroga- 
tions as I’ve made is this particular matter 
indicate it is certainly not beyond the power 
of this committee, but it does breach pre- 
cedent from the past. However, we live in a 
new domain and demeanour, or whatever it is 
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we live in. It’s perfectly in order and it is up 
to the committee’s disposition as to how this 
will be handled—the calling of external wit- 
nesses before the committee. We do it in the 
Justice committee, of course, and in a wide 
range of matters; but never previously on 
estimates, to my knowledge. 


Has the minister any thoughts on the 
matter? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, I 
guess the only thoughts I have is that they 
are going to be turning the estimates com- 
mittee into a three-ring circus, because there 
are a variety of items where you might want 
to call outside witnesses. You never have be- 
fore and for a very good reason, J think. 
First, there is the limited time with which 
to deal with estimates; and that’s the pur- 
pose of these committees, to deal with the 
estimates. Obviously if you want to deal 
with the merits of any programme within the 
estimates it’s within the power of the com- 
mittee to do that, and! I don’t deny that. 


I am concerned about the precedent that’s 
being established. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, it has never been done. Of course I 
defer to your much longer experience than 
mine in this forum, but I really do feel that 
if I wanted to prove a point I could ask to 
have the committee hear from 20 other wit- 
nesses in rebuttal to the witnesses Mr. Mof- 
fatt has moved be brought before the com- 
mittee. Now if the committee does not want 
to hear both sides, and it is quite obvious 
from that motion that Mr. Moffatt doesn’t, 
because he has asked two proponents of a 
ban on aluminum wiring to appear here, I 
think this is obviously not in order. I would 
assume that if you are going to do it, youre 
going to have people appear who will rebutt 
the testimony given by Mr. Jerabek, Mr. 
McTaggart-Cowan, both of whom recently 
appeared in a public forum in Toronto sug- 
gesting a ban on aluminum wiring. 


We will have some technical people here, 
but the building code people depend greatly 
on outside agencies, the normal regulatory 
agencies in this field, and we would want 
their expertise if Mr. Jerabek and Mr. Mc- 
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Taggart-Cowan were to be brought before 
us. 


Mr. Chairman: Before we launch into that, 
just let’s see what the parameters of our 
responsibility are. In Votes and Proceedings, 
No. 2, on setting up of the committees, there 
is a clause on page 8 that says: 

All standing committees shall report, 
from time to time, their observations and 
opinions on the matters referred to them, 
with power to send for persons, papers and 
records. 


Now for the debate. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, I’m cognizant 
of the ministers views as he has just ex- 
pressed them, and the intent of my motion 
is not to put forth a simply one-sided debate. 
I think it would be perfectly in order if 
people who are in favour of the continued use 
of aluminum wiring and its receptacles and 
fixtures, were in attendance and in fact did 
speak to the committee. The purpose of the 
motion is to make sure the members of this 
committee are informed. 


My reason for raising it, primarily, is this 
particular notice, which I'll give to the Chair- 
man, which I received in my Hydro bill last 
month which states four important facts 
about aluminum wiring; and the following 
statements are made: “Aluminum wiring is 
not a fire hazard.” It then points out, what 
to watch for. It says what to do, and it then 
asks the question: “Do you have aluminum 
wiring?” 

To my way of thinking, it sincerely poses 
the view there is no difficulty with aluminum 
wiring. I don’t intend to pretend there is a 
difficulty with aluminum wiring in itself. It is 
simply that when aluminum wiring is brought 
into contact with the other types of metal 
and other kinds of fastenings which occur in 
a receptacle or switch that you tend to have 
difficulties. 

I would also like, Mr. Chairman, to leave 
you with a copy of a brief, which while it 
isn’t really directed to this committee, is a 
brief which was presented to the Standards 
Council of Canada and explains quite fully 
the objections which Mr. Jerabek has to 
aluminum wiring. 


[3:15] 


I realize that Mr. Jerabek has a particular 
view and is quite vehement about putting 
his view forward. There has been some ques- 
tion as to his qualifications to act as an 
advisor or a critic on any electrical issue. 
I have put around the table, and if you don’t 
have one I will give you an additional one, 


a résumé which was mailed to me by Mr. 
Jerabek. I would also like to point out that 
McTaggart-Cowan, the other person named, 
was a former chairman of the Science Coun- 
cil. If anyone wishes to question his scien- 
tific background, I think perhaps that back- 
ground and that experience might be of value 
to the committee. 


It is not my intention to go on a witch 
hunt either. I think of it as being in the 
interest of making sure the public knows 
there is some kind of consumer protection 
when there are questions such as those that 
surround aluminum wiring, that it is im- 
portant. If the particular motion or the sug- 
gestion would be better dealt with in some 
other part of the estimates, that is fine with 
me. I think it is a matter of consumer pro- 
tection and I think what we would be doing 
by taking this particular tack would be to 
change in some degree the whole thrust of 
the Ministry of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations to make it a ministry, as I pointed 
out last day, which should more properly 
be one of advocacy on the part of the con- 
sumer rather than one of being a passive 
observer of consumer transactions. 


I will table these items with you now; 
and I would urge the committee members 
to support the motion. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, I was not 
aware of the substance of the motion. I 
knew the intent of my colleague in moving 
the motion. 


I am concerned about the precedent aspect 
of it in the midst of the estimates. The esti- 
mates are for the purpose of inquiring into 
the proposed expenditures by the ministry 
and the implementation of their various 
programmes. 


I certainly think, therefore, that the ques- 
tions should not be dealt with during the 
course of the estimates themselves. If, how- 
ever, the committee were to feel that at the 
conclusion of the estimates, or on a special 
occasion interrupting the estimates but not 
as part of them, that this was an item which 
deserved at least some attention by the com- 
mittee, then I think that is perhaps a com- 
promise but a different way of looking at it. 


It does seem to me, with the limited 
amount of time available for discussion of 
the estimates of the government, that we are 
embarking upon a course of action which 
could encroach severely on what is already 
an extremely limited time to deal with the 
ministries of the government. 


I think that if this matter was to be raised 
simply for the purpose of my colleague mak- 
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ing certain that the ministry understood the 
other side of the question—and I am not 
pursuing for the moment that they haven’t 
looked into the question—that that needed 
reinforcing from the point of view of the 
consumer in the Province of Ontario, then 
I think the way, not necessarily the proper 
way but a suggested way to deal with it, 
would be to set aside a specific hour or a 
specific three-quarters of an hour to have 
whatever submission is going to be made, 
whatever questions asked, and then ter- 
minated. That presumably would disclose 
whether it was a matter which needed fur- 
ther investigation, either through the auspices 
of the ministry itself or by some comment 
when the estimates were referred back to the 
assembly about the importance of this matter 
from the point of view of the building code. 


Much as I would like to support my col- 
league’s motion for it to be considered dur- 
ing the estimates dealing with the item 
relating to the building code, I would be 
very loath to interrupt the consideration of 
the estimates to allow that to become a 
source of argumentation at the time, but I 
would certainly suggest the alternative pro- 
cedure if the committee feels that it should 
be, at least in a preliminary way, looked at. 
Certainly, in the time available, we've not 
going to be able to come to any definitive 
conclusion on this specific question anyway; 
if there is a question. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if I just might point out what I see; 
not the danger of the motion but the danger 
of the precedent. As you know, anybody who 
has looked at our ministry chart can see the 
wide variety of technical subjects we deal 
with and others which are perhaps less tech- 
nical but in which public attitudes are pretty 
ambivalent. I refer now, for the first time, 
to the Liquor Licence Board. It’s quite pos- 
sible that any member of the committee 
could bring before us the widely divergent 
views on liquor consumption and control 
and ask to have—and these are all legitimate 
points of view in this province—the WCTU, 
the restaurant owners and others appear; and 
vou could have a debate on this kind of 
thing go on ad infinitum. I just feel that it 
is a dangerous precedent. 


Mr. Renwick’s suggestion is one to which 
I have no objection. We could debate on 
aluminum wiring at any time; we could bring 
in our support staff, along with the Hydro 
people and the Standards Council of Canada. 
The latter rejected the brief, which it dealt 
with it at some length in one of its meetings. 
These people are the experts and I think we 


should hear from them if it’s a matter of 
public concern; but certainly, the purpose of 
this committee is to deal with the expendi- 
tures of the ministry and to justify them. 


Mr. Chairman: The Chairman feels, and 
will try to prevail upon the mover of the 
motion, Mr. Douglas Moffatt, to broaden it 
out in terms of equity, that is that the min- 
istry be able to produce adverse witnesses, 
possibly restricted in number, but possibly 
two to meet the two individuals cited here. 


Secondly, the Chair would try to prevail 
upon Mr. Moffatt to place the matter over 
to the end of the estimates, at a specified 
time. I have a particular problem on that, 
granted that that might be satisfactory to all 
concerned. 


The suggestion from Mr. Renwick is that 
that not be considered part of the time of the 
estimates and I would love to have some 
direction on that. 


Mr. Renwick: I’m sorry. I don’t mean for 
a single moment to suggest that we could 
over-rule the rules of the House, with re- 
spect to the allocation of time. From the 
point of view of calculation of time, it’s got 
to be considered that way, but I wasn’t try- 
ing to get into the clock question. I was 
simply trying to say let’s deal with the esti- 
mates then set aside a specific period of 
time to have an initial look at this problem; 
to see whether or not anything further need 
or should be done, either by the ministry 
or by the House, or whether it should be 
included as part of the report of the esti- 
mates of this ministry when they are re- 
ported back to the House. 


Mr. Chairman: What time limitation? Go 
ahead, Mr. Moffatt. 


Mr. Moffatt: To respond to your two com- 
ments, Mr. Chairman. First of all, as I indi- 
cated earlier, I have no compulsion at all 
about having other people. If there are sides 
contrary to what Mr. Jerabek and McTaggart- 
Cowan might say, then I think by all means 
hear them. The purpose of the motion, as I 
indicated, was so that the members of the 
committee would be better informed. We 
may well decide that Mr. Jerabek’s com- 
ments and Mr. McTaggart-Cowan’s com- 
ments, are completely out of order. We may, 
however, decide, after having heard both 
sides, that something further needs to be 
done. 

I don’t care where we deal with the issue, 
whether it be today—although that obviously 
poses problems—or at the end of the esti- 
mates; either one is appropriate. But to 
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respond to what Mr. Renwick has said, I 
think I would be very concerned that we 
not deal with this question in some sort of 
passing manner and not have anything on 
record as ever having dealt with it; that we 
have the questions, the comments and the 
opinions on some kind of written record. 


I’m not a parliamentarian as are others in 
this room. I have no idea what the problems 
of precedents may be. It may be extremely 
difficult. It may cause all of the problems to 
which Mr. Handleman has alluded. 


On the other hand, there are issues which 
come along from time to time, such as this, 
which I think as legislators we would be 
remiss in not dealing with. I could simply 
say I think that if we want to put it at the 
end, that’s fine, that suits me perfectly; but 
I would like to see the comments pro and 
con, and the comments of this committee, on 
record so there will be some kind of on- 
going study, if indeed that becomes appro- 
priate. 


Mr. Singer: Mr. Chairman, it’s an interest- 
ing suggestion. I’m wondering somewhat 
about the mechanics of it. I think this year 
again we are being manoeuvred by govern- 
ment so that were going to run out of time. 
We have these estimates which are going to 
take a fair length of time; we have the Om- 
budsman’s estimates, which I suspect might 
be somewhat controversial; we have the So- 
licitor General’s estimates; we have the 
Attorney General’s estimates; and I gather 
the House leaders have been mumbling 
quietly to each other about June 10 or some- 
thing like that and we've also got a time 
limit. 

I don’t deplore this exercise at all. I think 
it’s a good one, but I wonder if it really is 
an estimate matter and whether it couldn’t 
come, or shouldn’t come, in a separate meet- 
ing other than with this committee sitting 
as an estimates committee. 


There has been great controversy about 
the use of aluminum wiring and I’m very 
interested in hearing those who think it’s 
being handled properly and those who have 
some reservations about it. I’d like to have 
some input into that kind of discussion, I 
think it’s a very important matter. I’ve heard 
what the minister has said from time to time 
and there is another story, apparently, Con- 
troller Trimby— 


Mr. Moffatt: Trimmer. 


Mr. Singer: —Trimmer from Scarborough, 
phoned my office today and left a message 
that she was very concerned. She wasn’t 


quite satisfied that it was safe and there 
would be representations made. I think some- 
where along the line there should be a forum 
where that is provided. 


I don’t know, I’m of two minds. I’m not 
anxious to give over estimates time. On the 
other hand, I think this committee might be 
the appropriate committee as it deals with 
this minister, to both sides of the question 
and see what the committee might think 
about it. 


Mr. Chairman: Would the minister have 
any comments on that possibility? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: None. 


As you know, Mr. Chairman, the rules are 
quite clear. The standing committee can call 
before it persons and things, which presum- 
ably means all of the printed evidence there 
is and the people who are in a position to 
provide technical data to us, and I have no 
objections to that if we can fit it in with the 
operations of this committee. 


Quite frankly, our ministry is involved only 
to the extent of the building code and we 
rely greatly on the advice we get from out- 
side agencies, meaning primarily Hydro and 
Canadian Standards Association. So if we 
were to call people who are the experts in 
the field, I think we would have to ask those 
people to provide us with evidence. I’m sure 
Hydro would be willing; I don’t know about 
CSA, but certainly it wouldn’t hurt to ask 
them. 


Mr. Chairman: On this alternative pro- 
posal, of course, a motion would have to go 
through the House giving and granting this 
particular committee this jurisdiction and 
power. 


Have you any comment on that possibility, 
Mr. Moffatt? 


Mr. Moffatt: You catch me unawares, Mr. 
Chairman. As I’ve said before, I don’t know 
how all of these wondrous things happen in 
this place yet. If you will assure me that 
somewhere, in the next month or so, we can 
deal with this topic in some length, so that 
there is a recorded Hansard, or whatever you 
will of the proceedings so that people will 
know the Legislature did deal with it, Ill 
accept that if you can assure me of that. If 
you can’t assure me of that, then I want the 
original motion to stand. 


Mr. Chairman: With the storm outside and 
the general disposition of affairs in the prov- 
ince, no one should have the temerity to 
grant you a plenary assurance. 
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However, it has been handled by way of 
an amicable agreement among the parties on 
previous occasions, that a time allocation be 
made; that everyone is agreeable to do so 
and a motion be proposed to the House. I 
would suggest we do precisely that. I am 
extremely jealous of the time of this com- 
mittee, and it will be more time consuming 
than we anticipate, it always is. The minister 
is open and disposed in this regard, what we 
do is say that before the House rises we will 
endeavour to obtain a hearing specifically 
directed to this matter. Would that satisfy 
you? I mean, if it didn’t come before we 
rise, it would certainly, I anticipate, come 
in the fall. You want an early hearing and 
we all do. We will do our very best to get 
it: 


[3:30] 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman can IJ have 
clarification on one point? I don’t want to 
get back into some of the history of com- 
mittees and the extent to which they were 
hamstrung in this Legislature, but they were 
hamstrung to such an extent that it pro- 
voked some of the investigation of the Camp 
commission and now a select committee that 
is looking at the recommendations of the 
Camp commission as to how the rules of 
committees can be made more meaningful 
and, for members involved in it, a more 
meaningful sharing in the decision-making, 
investigating and things of that nature. 


Were you, in effect, saying that you fol- 
lowed the line of reasoning of Mr. Renwick, 
in that you don’t want to take time from the 
estimates themselves because that is pre- 
cious time? I agree with Vern Singer. I think, 
whether or not the government is doing it 
deliberately, we are going to end up ma- 
noeuvred into a position without having ade- 
quate time to deal with important estimates. 
So we don’t want to take that time. But can 
this committee not, of its own decision, say 
after the estimates are finished, hold a hear- 
ing on a day to be appointed without having 
to go back to the House? 


Mr. Chairman: I do think we have that 
power, yes. 


Mr. Renwick: Mr. Chairman, if I may, I 
would like to move that the motion be tabled 
until 8 o’clock tonight to give the Chairman 
an opportunity to consider whether or not we 
can deal with it in that way. Because of the 
very question which my colleague, Mr. 
Singer, has raised, if there is some authority 
in this committee to say we will set aside an 
hour after the estimates which will not be 
part of the estimates time, let’s do it now. 
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I don’t really think that, in the absence of 
an absolute guarantee from the Chairman, 
your remarks about us meeting again are 
really worth very much. 


Mr. Chairman: I take that as an attack 
upon the Chairman’s integrity. 


Mr. Renwick: I would like to tie it down. 
If you come back at 8 o’clock and say that 
procedurally it is not possible, that’s one 
answer. If you come back at 8 o'clock and 
say yes, we can consider it and not at the 
expense of estimates time, fine; or if we come 
back and say yes, we can consider it but 
only at the expense of estimates time, I think 
that information is essential before I, as a 
member of the committee, would want to 
deal with it. 


Mr. MacDonald: And whether or not it 
is within the power of the committee to 
make that decision or whether it has to go 
back and seek authority from the House. 
I hope not the latter, because I think that’s 
a hamstringing— 


Mr. Renwick: Yes, that would never hap- 
pen. 


Mr. Chairman: You so move, do you, Mr. 
Renwick? 


Mr. Renwick: I so move. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you accede to that 
movement of the motion? 


Mr. Moffatt: I always accede to Mr. Ren- 
wick’s suggestions. 


Mr. Chairman: All right, it is tabled until 
8 o’clock tonight for further consideration. 
We are at vote 1301, item 1, main office. 


On vote 1301: 


Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
number of points I want to raise on main 
office, and I think it’s the appropriate place 
because it is a bit of a potpourri. May I ask 
the minister, by way of a general question 
to begin with, to what extent is your min- 
istry acting as guardian of consumer inter- 
ests by maintaining a continuing surveillance 
and involvement in food pricing? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Not to any large 
extent. We have done some specific surveys 
of food prices in various parts of the prov- 
ince as part of a more general survey. We 
did one in the northwest and food pricing, 
as I recall, was very definitely a part of that. 
But it was more to ascertain some of the 
faws in consumer education that we had 
suspected were there and to add to our gen- 


eral store of knowledge. We do not, to the 
best of my knowledge, do a routine survey. 
I think that that has been farmed out to 
the Food Council under Agriculture and 
Food. 


Mr. MacDonald: Well you gave me the 
answer I want. Now I shall proceed. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: If I had known that, 
I would have given you another one. 


Mr. MacDonald: I suspected so. That’s 
why my question was an open-ended ques- 
tion. 


On Sept. 18, 1973, there was great 
interest in food pricing, because of the sky- 
rocketing prices at that period. One of your 
predecessors, John Clement, spoke at a con- 
vention that was held and sponsored by him 
in the Royal York Hotel. He gave a speech 
and I want to touch on a few points in that 
speech, because it was a very hopeful speech. 


I just want to suggest by way of a brief 
aside that it is my own view—and I’m not 
going to argue and document it at a great 
length now—that the concern for food prices 
is a continuing one in spite of the fact they 
have stabilized for the moment. Many of 
the factors that resulted in high food prices 
are still there, although the people have be- 
come lethargic and perhaps disinterested, but 
I don’t think you and your ministry should 
be disinterested because of the contribution 
of some of these factors to unnecessary high 
food prices. 


I was rather interested, in view of the re- 
marks you’ve just made, that when Mr. 
Clement made that speech he said: 


Our role will take time to develop but 
I think we’ve a real contribution to make. 
The second purpose, with regard to the 
conference, is the necessary shaping and 
definition of a positive provincial role in 
the resolution of food price problems. 


And then he went on to raise a number of 
things. I want to raise them with you to 
find out how much you’ve done, how much 
you're doing, or whether, as you’ve just in- 
dicated, you've dumped the whole thing over 
to the Food Council. 


For example, he said: 


My ministry’s expertise is in the regis- 
tration and the inspection of businesses, 
and I think it is in this same general area 
that we can have a positive impact on the 
food marketing system. As I noted in my 
statement of August 20 on food prices, 
were moving as quickly as possible to de- 
velop a Business Practices Act that will 
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clarify acceptable and unacceptable trade 
practices. 


Now obviously that’s broad in its scope, not 
just food, but to what extent have you done 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: When youre talking 
about acceptable and unacceptable trade 
practices you're not talking specifically about 
price, except in terms of unconscionability. 
So we're talking more in terms of marketing 
techniques, promotion techniques, than simply 
price. Now misrepresentation of price would 
be considered to be an unacceptable trade 
practice under the Business Practices Act. 


Mr. MacDonald: I really appreciate the 
answers you're giving because they’re justify- 
ing my subsequent questions so much down 


the line. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I think that’s what 
Mr. Clement had in mind. Just one thing, we 
didn’t dump this onto the Food Council. I 
think changes in responsibility take place 
from time to time and this happens to be one 
that the government decided belonged with 
the Food Council. 


Mr. MacDonald: I’m glad to note that will 
be on the record and I shall take it to the 
appropriate estimates, because I’ve always 
tried to figure out what the Food Council 
really was doing or what their terms of refer- 
ence were. 


But on these trade practices let me come 
back to a point I raised with you in the 
House a few weeks ago, and! with respect I 
thought your answer was highly unsatisfac- 
tory; the question was what the government 
was willing to do to protect the consumer 
in light of the growing range of comments 
and concern because of the impending insti- 
tution of computerized checkout counters. 
This is not a new development, it’s been in 
the mill for 10 years. It’s so certain to come 
that the supermarket industry, often because 
they control the manufacturers through the 
giants that are in the supermarket industry, 
have by the end of this year 75 per cent of 
all the products in the supermarkets with the 
UPC, the Universal Product Code, on them 
so that it can be scanned. 

- Now nobody’s objecting to it coming in as 
an advance in technology, there’s no point in 
standing in the way of progress. But what the 
objections are is that the supermarkets are 
saying this will make it possible for them to 
eliminate individual pricing on the shelves 
so that the shopper can’t find out exactly 
what the price is. He can see it because it’s 
on the front of the shelf, but he throws the 
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product into his basket and he gets along 
and he can’t do comparison shopping. 

In the United States, and this is a real 
up-to-date point since the query I put to you 
in the House, Mr. Minister, in the New York 
Times there was a report of a supermarket 
industry subcommittee that has recommended 
individual item pricing be voluntarily retained 
by stores. On that committee were represen- 
tatives of two or three supermarkets, repre- 
sentatives of consumers, representatives of 
labour and various other groups. They have 
now agreed voluntarily. Originally they dis- 
missed all the arguments against removal of 
individual pricing as depriving the consumer 
of a comparison shopping technique. But now 
they are bowing to the consumer. 


There’s no evidence in Canada that the 
supermarkets in this country are going to 
follow this lead; they're moving inexorably 
towards removal of individual pricing. Your 
only reply to me in the House was that 
rather fatuous supermarket proposition that 
they would give each shopper a grease pencil 
as he came in and if he wanted to mark the 
individual price on his product he or she 
could do so when they took it off the shelf 
and thereby have maintenance of individual 
price marking. Why don’t you, in a fair trade 
practices Act, do what has been done in four 
or five states in the United States, and what 
is under consideration in another dozen or so 
more, to preclude the possibility, as the con- 
sumers association and many other people 
are arguing, of the elimination of this tech- 
nique for comparison shopping? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Well first of all, at 
the time you asked the question, the only 
store using the computerized checkout and 
the universal pricing code or product code 
was Steinberg’s store in Dorval. We now 
have, in Ontario, the IGA store in Tillson- 
burg, where they either have in the past few 
days, or will very shortly, within the next 
few days, be instituting it. We have estab- 
lished, in conjunction with the consumers 
association, the industry and our own min- 
istry, a committee to examine all of the prob- 
lems involved—and that’s just one of them—in 
this new system. 


Pending any report from that committee 
the supermarket, which will be serving as the 
pilot project for Ontario, has agreed to con- 
tinue individual product pricing. They have 
voluntarily agreed to do this and we are 
quite prepared to accept that agreement. I 
just don’t feel we have sufficient information. 
You say it’s nothing new, and it isn’t, but it 
is new in this jurisdiction. We have sent our 
people to Dorval. We have examined the 


kinds of arguments that have been put for- 
ward by the consumers association and by 
individual consumers. We have some of those, 
we are examining them. 


I received one last week which seemed to 
me to defeat itself. The woman said the 
primary reason for having the individual pric- 
ing was so that when she got home she 
would have a means of comparing her pre- 
vious purchase with the new one. In other 
words, how much has the price gone up? 
Although I haven’t seen a reply drafted to 
that yet, I am sure our reply will point out 
that the computer check print-out will con- 
tain a great deal more information than any 
container ever contained; therefore she will 
be able to save her tapes, which is much 
easier to do than save an old ketchup bottle, 
or whatever it was that she wanted to com- 
pare, and see that on May 2 she paid 49 
cents for Heinz ketchup and on May 15 she 
paid 51 cents for it. It will tell her the 
brand, the size and the product. 

Now as I say I am not arguing against 
individual pricing, but some of the arguments 
that have beem made are just not well 
founded, so we are looking at it. We have 
this committee, under Mrs. Stafl, our senior 
economist, and Mr. Molyneux of our con- 
sumer advisory services, The CAC and the 
industry has put somebody on it and we 
hope they will be able to report, very shortly, 
once the Tillsonburg experience can be ex- 
amined. I assume they will be looking at 
other installations in other jurisdictions as 
well. 


Mr, Singer: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order, I am a little confused. My quick glance 
at the estimates would indicate to me that 
probably this should be under vote 1302, item 
6, rather than under the main office. 


Mr. MacDonald: I think the subsequent 
ones Ii am going to raise will be more appro- 
priate in the main office. 


Mr. Singer: Well it gets very confusing if 
we bounce from vote to vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Well since, Mr. Singer, in 
the past we have given a certain amount of 
latitude with respect to main office matters— 
the grab bag section in which we eliminate 
everything else— 


Mr. Singer: That’s a brand new ruling, Mr. 
Chairman, I haven't heard that one put quite 


that way before. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Singer, with respect, 
that’s the way you have operated on main 
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office votes for the last 15 years, I am sure 
Mr. MacDonald will exercise restraint. 


Mr. MacDonald: Before I leave this, I just 
want to say to the minister that I was inter- 
ested he went off and rehashed one of the 
old arguments which the supermarket sub- 
committee in the United States have reviewed 
and discarded. I want to suggest to you that 
I don’t think you should spend a great deal 
of time looking at things which have been 
rather thoroughly examined, albeit in a neigh- 
bouring jurisdiction, but with supermarkets, 
many of which are subsidiaries of the super- 
markets there. 

I think you can rather quickly come to the 
conclusion that if you want to maintain that 
means for comparison shopping which is now 
being conceded by the supermarkets in the 
United States, the way to do it is to simply 
amend your Act to state there must be indi- 
vidual marking on products. Then they won't 
need to go through a lot of digging up of 
arguments to try to justify their case. 

Just one final conclusion on this point, Mr. 
Minister, and 1 don’t know whether you are 
aware of this. I was rather intrigued in noting 
that the Canadian Food Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation made a statement which pointed out 
that for the installation of the equipment 
which cost $150,000, they would: save, in the 
first year, $97,000, even if they maintained 
individual pricing, because the individual 
pricing cost them only 19 per cent of the 
saving, 

3:45} 

Im other words, if they had to put in the 
individual pricing, the total saving could be 
$120,000 on an investment of $150,000. Now 
that is a pretty darn good investment. You 
would just get into your second year when 
you were going to have recouped all of your 
original investment. You reduce it some by 
maintaining the individual pricing, but you 
still have a very good investment, Before the 
second year is over, you have recovered all of 
your investment. 

‘Those are figures that came from the manu- 
facturers’ association. I can give you the 
quote, it’s in my file, but I won’t take the 
time now. 

Therefore, I think on costs and economics 
and everything else, it is a very justifiable 
procedure. The fact that the battle has been 
fought in the United States and the super- 
markets have conceded suggests that we don’t 
need to fight it all over here in Canada. You, 
as a protector of the consumers, can avoid 
the battle by just a simple amendment to 
the Act. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Well, Mr. Chairman, 
first of all I don’t anticipate a battle. Second- 
ly, I don’t anticipate a long review. There is 
a great deal of information available and I 
expect the committee will have access to it. 
Certainly if it requires an amendment to the 
Act to do what we feel should be done for 
the consumer we would do it. 

I would hope it would not be necessary to 
amend the Act that specifically, because as 
you know the Business Practices Act, which 
comes under that vote, is a declaratory piece 
of legislation. It is broad in its aspect, and 
hopefully will be interpreted by the courts 
in that way, if they go that far, rather than 
being specific. 

We will be discussing with the federal 
government over the next several months a 
rationalization of administrative jurisdiction. 
Normally we take a look at those things, such 
as labelling, packaging, goods and standards, 
that should really be done by the federal 
government. They aren’t doing it all, we are 
doing some of it, so that there may very well 
be some trade-offs. If this is going to be a 
national system perhaps it requires some kind 
of national rule. Pending that, certainly I can 
assure you and the committee we will be 
taking our responsibilities in the field seri- 
ously and we have no intention of ignoring 
them, which is why we have set up the 
committee. 


Mr. MacDonald: Okay, let me proceed if 
I might. When Mr. Clement was spelling out 
what they were considering, he said that it 
was a tough task but that they were con- 
sidering certain conceptual approaches at 
that point. That was four years ago. Pre- 
sumably the concepts have become a little 
more solidified and you have grappled with 
them since, hopefully. 


For example, we would like a general 
statutory prohibition against unfair and de- 
ceptive practices. That’s a nice motherhood 
statement, but I want to ask you, Mr. Min- 
ister, about this government’s studies in the 
farm income committee, which in 1969 
pointed out in one of its research papers: 


For large-scale advertising to work, the 
buyer must be only partially informed 
about the nature of what he is buying and 
the product must be complex enough so 
that precise evaluation is not possible. 
These conditions are perfectly met by 
grocery retailing. 


That’s a quote, incidentally, from Canadian 
Grocer, not hostile to the retailing industry 
They go on to point out, and I will para- 
phrase to make it briefer, that what happens 
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in supermarket pricing is an orchestration. 
There are loss leaders, which the Ontario 
Federation of Agriculture, the Consumers’ 
Association of Canada, and many people have 
decried. Loss leaders, to lapse into the ver- 
nacular, are to sucker the customer into the 
store, then raise prices across the board so 
they maximize their profits once they have 
them in with the loss leader. The whole pur- 
pose is to keep juggling it so that you can 
never get any comparison shopping. That’s 
the deliberate purpose of advertising in the 
supermarket industry. 


Those aren't my words; it is documented 
here in the study that was done by this 
government. 


Now the question I am going to put to 
you is have you looked into this? This whole 
practice, which is designed to keep the cus- 
tomer confused so that he doesn’t know what 
the prices are from week to week, or he has 
great difficulty in knowing what the prices 
are from week to week, deceives customers 
so that they can’t do comparison shopping in 
an effective way. Is that not deceptive ad- 
vertising? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, first 
of all, I just returned from Ottawa where 
the assistant deputy minister for the Depart- 
ment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs out- 
lined quite explicitly the federal initiatives 
in the area of deceptive advertising. 


Now you know, deception, to me, indicates 
a degree of deliberate action. There is mis- 
leading advertising which is not necessarily 
deliberate. They have very definitely taken 
action in the area of deceptive advertising 
and I could see no reason why the province 
should try to duplicate that kind of initia- 
tive. 

Certainly the Food Council is monitoring 
food prices. As far as I know, they are not 
monitoring practices, but the Business Prac- 
tices Act, in a general application, includes 
food retailers along with every other re- 
tailer. Now of course our administration of 
the Business Practices Act depends greatly on 
complaints. I admit quite freely that we don’t 
have an army of people out looking for cases 
of violations of the Business Practices Act. 
We depend greatly on complaints and we do 
respond to them. 


There is a great deal of liaison between 
our business practices division and Ottawa, 
and where we feel that the matter can be 
handled far more effectively and expeditious- 
ly, by the federal government we refer it 
to them for action. In other words we act 
as a conveyor of the complaint. Where we 
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feel we can deal with it ourselves, we make 
that judgement, I suppose, and we do act. 


I feel the combination of legislation at the 
provincial and federal levels should be suffi- 
cient to deal with this problem. Whether it 
has or not, I suppose, is a matter of statistical 
analysis. I can’t tell you whether it has. 


Mr. MacDonald: Do I conclude from what 
you are saying that you've really backed 
away from what John Clement was spelling 
out here in terms of a much tougher trade 
practices Act in Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: No. It is only a year 
old—as a matter of fact it isn’t even a year 
old. I think it was proclaimed on May 15, 
1975. He worked long and diligently to bring 
that Act in. It was passed by the Legislature 
in early 1975 and proclaimed in the spring; 
so in my view yes, he carried out his pledge. 


Mr. MacDonald: Let me move on to one 
final point. I don’t want to pre-empt an un- 
due amount of time in the committee, but 
Mr. Clement also said: 

My ministry has begun its own studies 
into food price cs in Ontario. Our 
objective is to uncover geographic differ- 
ences in prices and to compare the rates 
and prices increases for different products. 


I presume that’s one of the things that you've 
handed over to the Food Council. 


Hon, Mr. Handleman: Recently, but we 
did do it. Our ministry did it, I think, prior 
to my becoming minister; but it was done. 


Mr. MacDonald: Were there any reports? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Oh yes. I know we 
tabled one on the northwestern area because 
I was minister at the time I tabled that. 
What was tabled prior to my becoming min- 
ister I can’t tell you. Maybe Mr. Young can 
recall. 


Mr. J. K. Young: I can’t recall the specifics, 
Mr. Chairman, but we did indeed examine 
this problem and we discovered there was 
indeed—and I’m sure you could have told us 
it was there in the first place—a differential 
between the north country and the southern 
part of the province. The report indicated 
this differential was perfectly explainable by 
the costs associated with placing the food in 
that area. Short of subsidy, either directly 
or to the transportation companies, the differ- 
ential would have to be there. It became a 
political question as to whether or not we 
wanted to take public funds and expend 
them in that area. 
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Mr. MacDonald: I don’t want to go off on 
a long discourse, but it will be interesting, 
when we get the report on oil prices in 
Ontario, to find out whether we get the 
same answer. You don’t have the same sort 
of approach when they’re retailing beer across 
this province. It’s the same price everywhere. 

We don’t buy the argument, for the oil 
companies, that it costs them more to get 
it in when you go out of Sudbury. The 
further you get away from Sudbury and 
youre locked into the local market the price 
of gasoline is up five or six cents. It doesn't 
really cost that much more. In fact it may 
even be landed by ship along the north shore 
and taken in from there to Sudbury. So it 
should be cheaper there than it was in Sud- 
bury. 

How about the supermarket proposition of 
having year-long contracts? They bring the 
stuff in from the southern United States and 
won't buy it from the local farmer during his 
season, up in Thunder Bay. It’s a very mixed 
up picture and that kind of an answer is a 
copout, I say with respect, in terms if you 


can’t do anything. 


Mr. J. K. Young: I was talking, Mr. 
Chairman, particularly with regard to food. 
With regard to liquor and beer, of course, 
it's a matter of statute that we must keep 
the prices even, this was a matter of policy. 
Im afraid I can’t answer your question. 


Mr. MacDonald: It might be a matter of 
statute for the gasoline prices too so that we 
don’t penalize the northerners. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I don’t want to 
anticipate what Mr, Isbister is going to sug- 
gest. I just wanted to mention that I was at 
that conference you mentioned at the Royal 
York, As a matter of fact I chaired one of 
the panels, the one involving the super- 
markets. I recall there was a great deal of 
effort made to try to pinpoint some kind of 
a villain in the food chain, right from the 
producer out to the retailer. I think a lot 
of very expert people failed in that task of 
being able to identify the villain. 

So we have done some studies on profits 
in the food industry. Those have been tabled, 
there is nothing secret about them. They are 
available for anyone and we have not been 
able to identify a villain. 


Mr. MacDonald: Well you have raised the 
last point I want to deal with, and once again 
your lead-in remarks, if I had written a script 
for you they'd be perfect. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I always try to be 
helpful. 


Mr. MacDonald: Beryl Plumptre has been 
looking for a villain for four or five years but 
she is myopic. She can’t see something if she 
doesn’t want it to be there. 

The fascinating thing—and this is what I 
want to get to—is that when the Food Prices 
Review Board was wiped out with the 
Thanksgiving dinner last fall, a few of the 
studies were authorized for completion and 
one of them was the Mallen report, in which 
he identified a villain, namely the great and 
growing number of middlemen between the 
farm gate and the supermarket checkout 
counter. 

They actually aren’t great and growing in 
number, there are four or five giants; so that 
if you get to the Weston-Loblaw chain, for 
example, in many instances they even will 
lease and grow the food and sell it to a 
Weston-owned processor, who in turn sells 
it to a Weston-owned wholesaler, who in turn 
sells it to a Weston-owned retailer; and they 
are taking profits all along the line. They are 
playing games and juggling their company to 
deprive the tax treasurer as well as having 
the consumer paying perhaps more than is 
necessary. 


But let me come to the specific: The 
Mallen report, which Beryl Plumptre in char- 
acteristic fashion dismissed as undocumented, 
ironically came to exactly the same conclu- 
sion as the Federal Trade Commission study 
in the United States four years ago. Namely: 
That the prices, excess prices for food, were 
at least four per cent higher than necessary; 
from excess profits and from over-storage and 
over-spacing and things of that nature. These 
were the same kind of conclusions that came 
from the study that was done by a judge in 
Western Canada three or four years ago. 


Now four per cent sounds small, but our 
food budget in the Province of Ontario per 
year is $4.7 billion and four per cent is $188 
million. Now there is a fairly sizable villain, 
who is making $188 million in the Province 
of Ontario alone. 


Nothing is being done about it. It has 
been dismissed in Ottawa. 


It points out, for example, that in the 
Province of Ontario you can go to Thunder 
Bay, which has 98.4 per cent concentra- 
tion in four supermarkets, the highest con- 
centration of the 32 urban areas studied 
in the whole of this Dominion. There were 
two other cities in the north that were in 
the very high concentration area, namely 
Sault Ste. Marie at 86 per cent and Sudbury 
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at 75 per cent. There were two southem 
Ontario cities, Kingston and Peterborough, in 
the very high category of over 75 per cent. 


Now you may have surveyed food prices 
and you may have passed that over to the 
Food Council to survey food prices, but when 
you come to a conclusion you won't, either, 
recognize the conclusion in terms of excessive 
prices, which Mallen has documented. I am 
not suggesting the answer is easy, but the 
villain has been found, even if Beryl Plump- 
tre can’t see it. 


I hope you can see it. At least you can 
move in and say things to these people in 
terms of fair trade practices and _ business 
practices and things of this nature; and you 
can alert the public and do something in 
terms of letting the public know what is 
happening to them. 


It may be a public education programme to 
begin with, but if there is a will there is a 
way. You can find ways of squeezing out that 
excess; because if you move, for example, 
into.a Loblaws-Weston, you've got 600 com- 
panies all across this country which are sort 
of incestuously related, each taking profits 
along. If you get into the Argus Corp. you've 
got an even worse kind of a situation, tied in 
with the Dominion Stores, the largest num- 
ber of outlets of any store in this country; 
but along with it they’ve got Massey-Harris, 
which manufactures the machinery to grow 
the crops or to cultivate the crops; Domtar 
that does all the packaging to package the 
crops; it even gets into the advertising, in- 
cluding the CFRB and CJAD, the two big- 
gest radio station outlets. All in the same 
empire, all controlled by the same group. 


[4:00] 


I repeat, I don’t for one moment suggest 
this is an easy area to tackle. But, I hope 
you won’t be as myopic as Beryl Plumptre in 
saying that there are no villains, because 
there are villains. Isolate them and then give 
at least the kind of consideration that John 
Clement did to try to find the statutory 
power for grappling with the situation. Is 
that a fair proposition? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I think we do have, 
within our powers, the statutory authority to 
deal with business practices; and under our 
constitutional jurisdiction the power to deal 
with the law of contracts, which is an indi- 
vidual purchase by an individual. We cer- 
tainly do deal with it under the Business 
Practices Act. 

To deal with general, widespread trade 


practices of the kind that you suggest are 
villainous, it seems to me that we might 
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have to look at the Competition Act in Ot- 
tawa. I don’t fancy myself talking to the 
Argus Corp. about Dominion Stores, quite 
frankly. But if we were going to, I think we 
would have to have a great deal more than 
we now have about whatever kinds of tech- 
niques are being used deliberately. 

You said it wasn’t an easy problem. I’m 
not even sure I accept your premise that the 
villain has been identified, unless you're sug- 
gesting that a circumstance which has arisen 
as a result of the growth of large corporate 
powers is villainous. The circumstance, un- 
doubtedly, is the cause of what has happened. 
I’ve read the report, too. I assume my col- 
league in the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food has read it. 

I’m inclined to feel that we don’t have 
the tools to deal with that kind of villain, 
that is, a circumstantial villain, where some- 
thing has happened. I would certainly hesi- 
tate to even suggest there’s been some delib- 
erate programme of consolidation of retail 
outlets in this country. It’s happened mostly 
because the companies are large and power- 
ful, and they've driven out the smaller com- 
petitor to the extent that we would like to 
support competition in the field. That would 
be government policy which I think this gov- 
ernment is prepared to undertake through 
whatever small business initiatives it has. But 
we're not, I don’t think, about to dictate to 
the large supermarkets exactly what they 
must do in terms of pricing. It’s something 
I don’t think we’re prepared to accept at 
this time. 


Mr. MacDonald: Ill make a 40-second 
conclusion and we'll let it rest. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Right. Exactly. 


Mr. MacDonald: Our ideological differences 
are now emerging very clearly when you 
suggest that youre in favour of the small 
businessman while you sit there and turn 
a blind eye to them being gobbled up and 
closed down. The whole stance toward the 
small businessman is he’s patted on the back 
by the big businessman saying: “Youre the 
backbone of free enterprise in this country.” 
He’s patted on the back until the time comes 
to knock him on the head and out he goes. 
And that’s the standard practice. 


You can ask any corner store. You can ask 
any of the small businessmen in the city of 
Toronto. 

This will be my final word. One of the 
fascinating things in the investigation in 
Ottawa about four or five years ago was 
that they had the head of Atlantic Whole- 
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sale, which is the wholesaling company for 
the Loblaws-Weston empire in the eastern 
part of the country. They asked him who 
controlled Atlantic Wholesale and the man 
pretended not to know. This was so offensive 
to even the Tories and the Liberals, as well 
as the NDP, that they zeroed in on him and 
they found out. It was part of this incredible 
empire, which was subsequently reviewed 
and tabulated in the Financial Post. 


The thing they discovered was that there 
were stores in the same town, in bitter 
competition with each other; such as Tomboy 
Stores, Easy Market Stores and things of 
this nature. They thought these were inde- 
pendent stores fighting with each other. They 
were all owned by Loblaws-Weston, through 
the structure that went through to the trust 
companies and Garfield Weston and every- 
thing else. 


That’s a phoney kind of competition and 
when it suits their purposes, out they go. So 
don’t pose as the champion of the small 
businessman when you wink and say you 
don’t think you have the powers to cope 
with this growing monopoly. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Now, we do not 
have it. I don’t think we could ever take 
those powers, but that’s where the differences 
in our philosophies start to show. 


Mr. MacDonald: We'll see what will hap- 
pen when we get a change in government. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, I have three 
topics; I really don’t know where to raise 
them, so can I mention them and then you 
can tell me if they should be in a later vote? 


One of my constituents had a contract 
with a major newspaper to deliver materials. 
The newspaper shorted him and summarily, 
after he complained, they dismissed him. He 
gets no redress through the Labour Standards 
Act because he is not an employee. It seems 
to me somewhere along the line this should 
be raised in Consumer and Commercial Re- 
lations, and yet there seems to be no vehicle 
with which to protect this particular small 
businessman. 


Mr. Chairman: Would the ministry be 
prepared to discuss this under vote 1302, 
item 6, business practices? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: We’d be prepared 
to, except the comment is that we don’t look 
on the businessman as being a consumer. 
We've taken the stance since the formation 
of the ministry that we are, we hope—al- 
though you don’t accept—a consumer min- 
istry, and therefore we expect businessmen 


in business transactions to protect themselves 
in accordance with the provisions of the law. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. does_ that 
mean— 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: We'll deal with it 
later. 


Mr. Chairman: The chair will be disposed 
to listen to it under vote 1302, item 6. 


Mr. Moffatt: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Chairman, 


Mr. Singer: If you changed your name to 
MacDonald you could probably get it on 
now. 


Mr. Moffatt: No, I’d just as soon stay 
where I am, thank you. 


Mr. MacDonald: Wait till Singer gets 
going, you haven’t heard anything yet in 
stretching out main office votes. 


Mr. Moffatt: I’ve heard him before. 
Mr. MacDonald: He’s done it for years. 
Mr. Singer: Jealousy will get you nowhere. 


Mr. Moffatt: The next one I have—if you 
two are finished—is the question of the 
change to metric standards in commercial 
activities and household activities. I would 
suspect that’s properly in main office and I— 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: No. 


Mr. Moffatt: The reason I suspect it’s in 
main office is that somewhere along the line 
there has to be significant attention by this 
ministry within the next 12-month period to 
that whole business of the changeover to con- 
sumer protection as a result of the metrica- 
tion movement. I’ve looked through the esti- 
mates and in no case can [I find any specific 
reference to the specific allocation of staff to 
make sure that when this quite traumatic 
change comes about, we are not going to 
have the kind of thing which I gather hap- 
pened in other countries, where suddenly 
packages that looked almost the same—for 
instance, a quart and a litre look, on a 
supermarket shelf, much the same—in fact are 
substantially different. What happened in 
those cases was the prices which used to be 
charged for the old commodity were imme- 
diately just switched to the new commodity. 
In fact what happened was in most cases a 
15 per cent to 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
increase in the actual commodity price as a 
result of that change in packaging. 


What I hope the minister can comment on 
is just which part of this ministry has been 
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designated as the one which is going to deal 
in advance with all of the problems we have 
seen in other jurisdictions which will emerge 
with the coming of the metric system? If we 
attempt to say we'll deal with it when the 
time comes, I know what'll happen. We'll 
wind up in tthe longest court cases and com- 
plaints against your ministry and against the 
government and against the whole idea of 
metric, which by the way I think is probably 
a good movement. But what we'll wind up 
doing is losing the baby with the bath water; 
and I really want to make sure that in your 
ministry in the next year particular emphasis 
is properly placed on this matter. 


In conjunction with that there needs to 
be, by this particular ministry, and I suspect 
through the main office, a really significant 
movement into the field of education of con- 
sumers in the schools. I realize that’s an edu- 
cational matter, but the Ministry of Educa- 
tion cannot act in isolation from your min- 
istry in this particular field. It’s really impor- 
tant, to my way of thinking, that you take 
the initiative in outlining those kinds of 
things which consumers need to know in this 
century, not 15 years ago, not 20 years ago, 
not 30 years ago. What kinds of things are 
the present high school students going to 
need to know in order to cope with a market- 
place which, if even half of my colleague’s 
comments previous are believed is bound to 
generate some very disturbing experience. 


What I would like to know is just where 
does your ministry go in terms of planning 
and initiative in making sure those two spe- 
cific areas are really dealt with on a priority 
basis? Not happenstance, not laterally, but in 
anticipation of difficulties which I think all 
of us in this room can anticipate. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, first 
of all with regard to the metrication pro- 
gramme. As you know, this is a federally- 
initiated programme, the weights and meas- 
ures being a federal responsibility under the 
Constitution. There is no question about it, 
there is a clear division of authority there. 


Mr. Moffatt: I know who is bringing it in. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: But you know 
whose responsibility it is. Now you are asking 
us what are we going to do to protect the 
consumer against all the bad things that are 
going to happen as a result of this? 

The government, as a whole, as part of 
Canada, is dealing with the whole metrica- 
tion programme. There is a joint inter-min- 
isterial committee which is led by Industry 
and Tourism, because that is where the chief 
impact of metrication is going to occur. We 


have a representative on that to ensure there 
is consideration of the consumer problem, 
which is brought forward in any implementa- 
tion of the metric programme. 


The metric programme is going to be im- 
plemented and phased in. We have met this 
kind of thing in some of our own agencies 
where people are voluntarily going to the 
metric system even before the federal pro- 
gramme is brought in on a compusory basis. 


Again, when you ask what are we going to 
do in advance, I suppose we could set up 
an army of people waiting for something to 
happen and finding out what it is going to be. 
What you are saying is that it has always 
happened. 


The commission in Ottawa is fully aware 
of problems which can occur. We in the Min- 
istry of Consumer and Commercial Relations 
obviously would deal with complaints. What 
you are suggesting is that there may be some- 
body who is going to deliberately say—and 
my metric knowledge is very limited—that we 
will charge the same for a litre as we used to 
do for 80 ounces, or whatever a litre is com- 
parable to. That has happened. It has hap- 
pened occasionally and rarely. In my view, 
the number of times that have come to our 
attention in which it has happened simply 
don’t warrant having an army of people pre- 
pared to cope with it. 

I am trying to prevent it from happening. 
We can deal with it. The present legislation 
is quite clear in weights and measures. The 
consumer is protected. There is no problem 
about that. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, may I just 
interrupt for one second, if you will excuse 
me, sirP 

The whole process of metrication is not 
simply a change from one unit to another, 
substituting inches for feet. It is, in fact, a 
switch to Standards International, which auto- 
matically precludes the use of odd size and 
shape packaging. If ever there was a tume 
when consumer protection was necessary, 
and even called for one of your ubiquitous 
little pamphlets to be given out in every 
shopping basket as an advance lead to pro- 
tect the consumer, the time is now. Most 
people, with respect, sir, have taken the same 
tone toward the movement to Standards Inter- 
national that you alluded to in your com- 
ments—that it is a federal problem and we 
are going to change the numbers. 


In fact, people don’t understand all of the 
other parts of standardized units that go along 
with the metric system. That is where, I say 
in advance I don’t necessarily envisage an 
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army of people with your stamp on their 
shoulder out checking supermarkets, what I 
do envisage is a programme of pamphlets or 
advertising, perish the thought, that will 
somehow get people to the point where they 
understand it is more than just a change and 
monkeying around and tinkering with the 
numbers. 


Hon, Mr. Handleman: I suppose it boils 
down to the question of how much govern- 
ment can there be and at how many dif- 
ferent levels. We ‘have here a federal pro- 
gramme with which we are co-operating 
through our Ministry of Industry and Tour- 
ism, which is leading the provincial initiatives. 


The federal government deals entirely with 
packaging. We don’t have any jurisdiction in 
labelling, weights and measures, product 
standards, or that kind of thing. There is 
another level of government which is handling 
the problem. If they are deficient in any way, 
presumably it will be our inter-ministerial 
committee which will bring the viewpoint of 
Ontario to bear on the national programme. 
I think that is the way we have to work 
with them. 

I would like to deal with the consumer 
education aspect of your remarks, because 
quite frankly I am not too sure, and this 
came up last year and it is going to come 
up again, whether or not people are aware 
of what we are doing in the area of con- 
sumer education. You cam always say. we are 
not doing enough. That I accept, because we 
can never do enough. 


[4:15] 


The high schools, and Mr. Wells will tell 
you in his estimates if you haven’t already 
asked him, have a day during which they 
must incorporate a curriculum. If we tried to 
jam all of the knowledge available into the 
heads of the high school students, they simply 
wouldn’t be able to absorb it. 


Now I suppose it becomes a question of 
priorities. There is, as yow know, a great 
move towards a return to basics, We have 
ignored the basics over the last few years. 
I don’t happen to subscribe to thab view, but 
there is that pressure out there. In any type 
of curriculum development, and we do work 
with the education people on curriculum de- 
velopment, consumer education, I think, is 
going to remain an option. We have no juris- 
diction to make it a compulsory subject, even 
though we are all consumers and we feel 


that we should all get it. 

I do feel that, throughout the curriculum, 
there is a great amount of consumer educa- 
tion built in. Even in the elementary grades, 


where they are doing arithmetic, they are 
starting to tell how many apples and oranges 
if you buy this, that is weights and measures 
ane dealt with. This is part of consumer edu- 
cation. It is familiarity with the market, and 
I think it is being done. 

(We have taken some very special initiatives 
in the area of consumer information, and we 
talk about that, not necessarily in the schools 
but outside of the formal education system, 
and we think we are doing a pretty good job. 
Our pamphlets are in great demand, They 
seem to go out of print almost as fast as we 
can get them into print. They are widespread. 

With some modesty, I would say they have 
received a gneat deal of acclaim from con- 
sumer writers who are interested in consumer 
information, Last year we had more than 
500,000 which were distributed, mostly on 
request. I have offered these to all members 
for their constituency offices, We are happy 
for ‘you to have them, and anybody who 
wants them can simply let us know, I think 
we are doing a great deal; but I would be 
the first one to admit that we are not doing 
as much as we could do, I suppose it becomes 
a question of funds and priorities. 


Mr. Moffatt: One final point on metrica- 
tion; with the change to Standards Interna- 
tional there will be an absolutely chaotic 
situation arise, within five or six months of 
the adoption of that standard, with certain 
machines and devices which perform opera- 
tions for homeowners, small business people 
and so on. It has been my fear that there 
will be a great attempt, by various organiza- 
tions, to flog all of their obsolete equipment 
at low prices immediately before that kind of 
standard comes in. I know, right now, that 
one of the major tool manufacturers is cutting 
prices drastically on wrenches and that sort 
of thing, for mechanics and garages and vari- 
ous other places. You can really save money 
today by buying that kind of equipment that 
two years from now will in most cases be 
obsolete. 


Now it seems to me that through you, as 
the minister, and through all of your people 
—and I didn’t hear which person you had 
designated as being the sort of touchstone 
for this important field—one of the things we 
should be doing is setting up some kind of 
guidelines for businesses that would say look, 
if you continue to flog this material at these 
prices, without proper labelling that the met- 
ric system is going to be implemented, that 
will be an unconscionable trade practice. That 
sort of advance warning to the industry and 
to the consuming public might well save 
you, as a minister, or somebody as a min- 
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ister, an awful lot of grief in the months to 
come. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: As I say, we do 
have a representative on the metrication com- 
mittee for Ontario and I think we can bring 
this comment to the attention of that com- 
mittee. I would have to assume that anybody 
who buys non-metric machinery, or tools or 
anything of that nature, is aware of exactly 
what he’s doing and is looking at the amor- 
tization of the reduced cost, over the period 
of time in which he can use it and is making 
a business decision. I say again, it’s a business 
decision. I quite recognize that not all busi- 
nessmen are completely sophisticated, and 
therefore they can be deceived, just as easily 
as a consumer. Our position, I suppose, has 
always been that we are a consumer min- 
istry. If we are to take on the function of 
protecting the businessman from being taken 
advantage of by somebody who’s selling to 
him, I think we could lose sight of our main 
responsibility. It is something that we cer- 
tainly would bring to the attention of our 
representative and have him bring it to the 
attention of the committee as something they 
should look at. 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to 
be a fly in the ointment here, but we have 
had a very good discussion of item 6 of vote 
1302. I wonder if my friends at the other 
table are so satisfied with 1801 that they want 
to let it go and we will get on with vote 1302. 
Do you wish us to continue the debate on 
vote 1302 or are we going to take it in order 
this afternoon? 


Mr. Chairman: The position taken by the 
Chair is that, first of all the food debate was 
fairly wide ranging, except that it evolved 
into vote 1302, I agree. However, it eluci- 
dated vote 1302 and! got that out of the way. 
Secondly, with respect to the metric system, 
it is not within vote 1302 ostensibly, at least 
I don’t deem it to be so. It came out at the 
end of the debate, as I see it, that the juris- 
diction did not fundamentally lie within the 
Ontario government. It was clarification of 
the points. Now I think we better return to 
the estimates, on vote 1301, item 1. 


Mr. Reed: My comments will be brief, Mr. 
Chairman. I want to say at the outset it is 
very interesting to see that the ministry ad- 
ministration programme has actually found 
ways to decrease expenditures pretty well 
right along the line. We are very interested 
i this restraint programme and how you 
were able to do it. I wonder, is it a matter 
of cutting the fat off the ministry, and if so 
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it must have been pretty fat in years past 
and you are to be complimented for those 
reductions. 


One question regarding services of the 
main office, and I notice a reduction from 
$289,300 to $47,100 this year: Has that been 
a technical transfer, Mr. Minister, or is that 
an actual saving? Have you really been able 
to cut the edges and the corners and so on 
without reducing tthe services? That seems an 
incredible gain. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: No, Mr. Chairman, 
in accordance with the standard Management 
Board terminology, services always included 
consultant’s fees— 


Mr. MacDonald: Oh, now we know. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: It’s part of the 
standard terminology. What we have done 
is moved whatever studies were being done 
out of the main office into other areas. For 
example, in the financial institution’s vote, 
which will be coming up, we are doing 
policy studies there to the extent of about 
$50,000. In business practices, the reorganiza- 
tion of our central registry is $25,000; here 
we are trying to systematize the management 
information systems. Under property rights 
there is a new initiative, the Personal Prop- 
erty Security Act advisory committee. We 
have just proclaimed that Act and we had 
to budget for the committee that has devel- 
oped, which at one time was simply a com- 
mittee operating without funds and advising 
the ministry. Now that it has an Act to 
operate under it became a proper advisory 
committee with per diems and so on. It is 
$20,000 for that. That’s the kind of thing. 
So I wouldn’t want you to think that the 
reduction is a true reduction in the total 
ministry budget, it is not. 


Mr. Reed: Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: But with regard to 
your general comments, J want you to know 
that in accordance with the directives which 
all ministries have received, there has been 
an effort to achieve a 10 per cent restraint 
in the administrative areas. We tried to do 
that without cutting services to the public, 
but in the administrative areas, which means 
services to the ministry we have, in fact, 
tried to exercise restraint. I don’t accept that 
we were very fat before. The complaints I 
had were that we were lean and now we are 
cutting to the bone. 


Mr. Chairman: Any further questions on 
1301, item 1? 


Item 1 agreed to. 
On item 2, management secretariat. 


Ms. Sandeman: I notice in the minister’s 
blue. book—for which incidentally many 
thanks, for a beginner like me it is very 
useful—under the management secretariat on 
pink page one is a breakdown of the func- 
tions of the management secretariat, eight 
in all, ending with women’s advisor. One 
goes to pink page two and the titles are 
further identified with the name of the per- 
son, the address where they work and the 
telephone number; but inexplicably there is 
no women’s advisor listed. I would like to 
ask the minister if he has forgotten or lost 
his women’s advisor. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Oh no. 


Ms. Sandeman: I would like to ask the 
minister who she is so that we could have 
her name for our records here. I would 
further like to ask the minister, if I may, 
what budget he has allocated for the women’s 
advisor and her staff, if any? The committee 
under Miss McLellan that reported to Man- 
agement Board suggested quite firmly that 
each ministry should identify in its budget 
a specific amount budgeted for the affirma- 
tive action programmes in the ministry, pre- 
sumably under the co-ordination of the 
women’s advisor. I wonder if you have picked 
up on that suggestion in your ministry. 

I’m wondering too if you could tell me— 
and I presume it would perhaps better come 
under vote 1301, item 5, personnel services, 
but it’s very much connected with the 
women’s advisor function—if you have sent 
any of your staff on staff training courses; 
how many women have been on staff train- 
ing courses? I look around this room and I 
presume that many of these gentlemen here 
are senior officials from the ministry, and I 
was going to say I see one woman, but even 
she has gone. If this is representative of how 
your ministry is staffed, it is appalling. 

Are you going to tell me that all the senior 
levels of the ministry are male employees? 
I would like to have a breakdown, if I may, 
and maybe again it should come under per- 
sonnel, of how many women employees you 
have in the ministry. I’d like to have that 
broken down further into how many senior 
management people—however you do your 
staff analysis—how many women at the 
higher levels of the ministry are there, and 
what action are you taking to carry through 
with the affirmative action programmes sug- 
gested by Miss McLellan in her report within 
your own ministry. I guess we would have 
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to go back to the first question; who is this 
disappearing woman who appears on pink 
page one but has no name on pink page two? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I have to apologize 
for whoever prepared your book, because I 
want you to know that it’s in my book. 


Ms. Sandeman: Oh, I’m glad. I really am. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I’ve known since the 
day she arrived on the scene who our wom- 
en’s advisor is, it is Ms. Barbara Moffatt: 


Mr. Moffatt: Ms. 
Hon. Mr. Handleman: I said Ms. 


Ms. Sandeman: No, it was the Moffatt he 
wag picking up. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Oh; no relation as 
far as I know but we'll have to check that 
out. 


Mr. Moffatt: She’s entirely free. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I met Ms. Moffatt 
the day she arrived and we’ve maintained 
very close contact with her. She’s responsible 
for the development of the women and credit 
programme which we felicitously described 
as Our women’s year project, but it just hap- 
pened to be under way in the ministry in 
any event and we were able to complete it 
in women’s year. We share her salary in our 
ministry with the LCBO. 


In other words, she is working with the 
Crown agencies to develop opportunities for 
women where they were identified. If you 
have examined that report, the LCBO and the 
LLBO were identified as agencies where 
there had been very little progress made and 
as a result, because we have made some 
progress in fact, we felt that half of her 
time and half of her salary would be placed 
in the LCBO budget, and of course the 
LCBO budget unfortunately is not in the 
estimates. 


You asked about career courses: there were 
14 women’s career courses in the ministry, 
one out of town, 13 in Toronto. We had 155 
participants as well as participation from 
other ministries. In other words, these were 
not simply for our own ministry, they were 
held for women employees in other min- 
istries. 

[4:30] 

As to there being no women here—there 
will be. The deputy tells me Ms. Moffatt is 
on holidays; because she was here last year. 
The chairman of our pension committee, 
Donna Haley, is female. Our senior econ- 
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omist, whose name I’ve mentioned, is Dagmar 
Stafl. A number of our lawyers in the busi- 
ness practices division are women. We have 
land registrars around the province who are 
senior land registrars, not simply employees. 
To show you what progress we've made in 
the LCBO, we had two women on staff— 
that’s in the entire organization—a year ago. 
We now have 85 including one inspector. 
We're making progress slowly. 


I think we’ve been fairly serious in the 
programme and I think the attitude that has 
been taken by Ms. Moffatt has been very 
constructive. She has used persuasion rather 
than coercion—when perhaps she could have 
used coercion. I think it’s been very effective. 
There is a great deal of attitudes that still 
have to be worked on. I think you would be 
the first one to agree with me. It’s attitudinal, 
not deliberate. 


On the other hand, that doesn’t excuse it 
and we are trying to do as much as we can 
to change attitudes. I think when we change 
attitudes and point out clear opportunities 
for females—some women never even thought 
to apply for promotion opportunities simply 
because they felt they wouldn’t be considered. 
We're not promising them theyre going to 
get the job but at least they’re applying now. 
We find that when they do apply, every so 
often we find one who is perfectly qualified 
for promotion. I think we have a good pro- 
gramme. 

I can’t tell you the exact budget in the 
women’s advisor branch. All we have is her 
salary and I don’t think you would want to 
know that. 


Ms. Sandeman: No. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I’m told by the 
deputy minister it’s approximately $30,000, 
plus the contribution of the LCBO to that 
operation. 


Ms. Sandeman: Could I ask the minister 
what vote it would be appropriate to discuss 
his women-and-credit guidelines under? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I suppose it really 
is a part of our general business practices. We 
could deal with that there. It wouldn’t be 
financial institutions, it would be business 
practices. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 2 carried. On item 3, 
administrative services. 


Mr. Breaugh: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
you could give me some direction? There are 
some points I would like to raise concerning 
administration generally. Would it be appro- 
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priate to pick one of these numbers and do 
it under that? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, can you give us an 
idea? 


Mr. Breaugh: I simply want to raise the 
point of what consumers do if they have a 
complaint. Where do you get access and how 
do you get some action? Most of the prob- 
lems that J) have are related to this. I would 
tend to think that it would fall somewhere 
under this particular vote, as there seems to 
be a heavy concentration of the activities that 
the ministry performs, generally, around the 
main office and outgoing from that. There 
seems to be not a great deal, for example, 
that a shopper can do who feels that she’s 
been ripped off. In her immediate vicinity we 
are perpetually deluged with complaints from 
people and we refer them in here to Yonge 
St. or to the ministry through my office but 
in terms of where they actually do the con- 
suming, there does not seem to be very much 
redress for them at all. How would we get 
at that particular one? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, I 
think the ministry chart indicates quite clearly 
that the business practices division includes 
the consumer protection bureau and the vari- 
ous activities of the business practices divi- 
sion. 


Mr. Breaugh: I would be very happy to 
bring it up there. I’m a little concerned that 
you might take a rather narrow point of 
view—that when we want to deal with just 
plain business practices you might say that 
might fall under that particular Act, as op- 
posed to how people get hold of your min- 
istry. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: We have a presence 
everywhere in the province through a variety 
of offices. If you're talking about motor ve- 
hicle registrars then we have them all across 
the province. If you are talking about a 
motor vehicle problem, that’s where you 
would go. If you are talking about a real 
estate problem, you would go somewhere 
else. 

Many of our officers around the province 
wear a number of hats. In the north, they 


handle a wide variety of consumer com- 


plaints, but we can't say that there is one 
specific place where everybody should de- 
scend, because we handle a wide variety of 
consumer problems. I would say that, gen- 
erally speaking, our consumer protection 
bureau is the liaison for consumer complaints, 
unless they happen to write to the minister, 
in which case they go back down to the con- 
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sumer protection bureau or the business 
practices division. 


Mr. Breaugh: Maybe I would be content, 
Mr. Chairman, if I could sneak a couple of 
questions to the minister here. Is it generally 
your policy to run a centralized operation to 
deal, for example, with problems with cor- 
porations or with consumers generally, or 
other things that might fall under your par- 
ticular responsibility? I really do admit that 
you seem, through fair means or foul, to 
have grabbed a number of items that are a 
little disjointed at times. Is it generally your 
policy that you would like to deal with that 
centrally, and perhaps take on the larger 
issue of how those things are handled, as 
opposed to dealing with it on a kind of dis- 
persed or local basis where particular com- 
plaints might be accepted? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Again, I think it 
would depend on the complaint. All of our 
offices throughout the province deal with 
things on a localized basis. The motor vehicle 
inspection people, as I mentioned, deal with 
car complaints on a local basis. At the same 


time, we do want a record centrally so that: 


we can have some kind of statistical data 
on which to base future initiatives. I would 
say that if a person has a problem with a 
mattress that he feels has not been properly 
labelled under the Upholstered and Stuffed 
Articles Act, he would deal with our local 
inspector and say: “I went to that store and 
they sold me a mattress that didn’t have the 
label on it.” The inspector would discuss it 
with the proprietor of the store and try to 
get redress for the consumer. 


Mr. Breaugh: Okay, but you see, the prob- 
lem I want to raise is, how does the person 
locally —the local consumer — find his way 
through all of this maze? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: They look in the 
yellow pages or under “Government of 
Ontario” in the phone book. 


Mr. Breaugh: And they are supposed to 
know from that who to contact? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: It says right there, 
“consumer protection bureau” or “consumer 
relations office” in I don’t know how many 
different locations in Ontario, but certainly 
all across the province within a local tele- 
phone calling area. In your local phone 
book in Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Kitch- 
ener, Sudbury, North Bay, you would look 
under “Government of Ontario,” I would 
assume, and say, “This is where I go.” 


Mr. Breaugh: All right, let me just pursue 
that by making three quick points. One is, 
either people are having great difficulty un- 
derstanding that very simple process that 
you have just outlined, or else the damn 
thing doesn’t work in any event, because we 
continue to get a number of complaints along 
that line. They cover really the multitude of 
things that your ministry attempts to accom- 
plish. I really think in some way you ought 
to simplify, make more clear, make more 
readily available to the people of Ontario 
some redress. 


I really am thinking of a number of com- 
plaints that I have tried to deal with, that 
are covered, as you say, by local offices but 
(a) people didn’t understand that to start 
with; (b) went there and didn’t get much 
satisfaction, and (c) then brought it in here 
to this vast maze that we try to pursue. 


In my view, I don’t really think you have 
arrived at an effective means of communicat- 
ing to the public how they go about that 
process, or dealing with it locally. I really 
must say the kind of complaints we have 
brought in here haven't really been dealt 
with. They have been recorded, and it seems 
that at that point where there seems to be 
something of significance emerge and where 
the government could take clear action there 
is some movement made, but in terms of 
dealing with an individual’s problems there 
has not been a lot in that regard. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: All I can say is, 
having been a constituency member and I 
still am one, that the number of complaints 
you get is roughly about one per cent of the 
complaints that we get directly that never 
come to you, and I am sure you wouldn't 
want us to deprive you of all the great work 
that you do on behalf of your constituents. 
Some of them are going to end up on your 


desk. 


Mr. Breaugh: There are days when I would 
love you for that. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: That’s your job. I 
think we do handle 999 out of 1,000 that 
come directly. I never hear about them un- 
less they happen to be very dramatic. That’s 
a routine type of operation which our con- 
sumer protection bureau carries on right 
across the province, but some of them in- 
evitably are not going to be satisfied and 
there has got to be a second court of appeal 
or they don’t understand it, and I think that’s 
our job as members. I hope we all do it. 


Mr. Breaugh: But are you as a minister 
contemplating some means whereby the pub- 
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lic could get access a little easier and could 
get some kind of satisfaction a little better 
than the way we are now proceeding? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I suppose it be- 
comes a question of how you do this, and I 
think what we would like to do is not have 
one single way of dealing with it. We have 
a private project under way right now where 
we use the Better Business Bureau in Hamil- 
ton as our complaint bureau and it’s working 
out quite well. 


There are other areas. The federal govern- 
ment, for example, has come in with store- 
front offices. There are a number of munic- 
ipalities. One of my own municipalities has 
opened up ia consumer contact bureau which 
uses our facilities quite heavily. I think there 
are a number of ways. Then tthere’s always 
the member and the Action Line column. 
This is a consumer aid and I think people are 
using these kinds of facilities and services to 
the best possible extent. There’s bound to be 
some overlap and confusion and we would 
like to remove that if we can. But I don’t 
think we'll ever achieve perfection so that 
everybody automatically as soon as he is dis- 
satisfied knows exactly where to head. I think 
there has to be some digging on the part of 
the consumer himself. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 8 carried. On item 4, 
financial services. 


Ms. Sandeman: Could I ask the minister to 
outline what the financial services are as 
distinct perhaps from administrative services 
or whatever? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: This is accounting, 
financial control and our expenditures. All our 
invoices go in there for payment, travel claims 
of our staff, making up the payrolls, looking 
after the revenue that comes in as a result 
of payment of fees and registration fees and 
things of that nature. 


Ms. Sandeman: It’s a way of breaking 
down administrative services even further. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: This is financial 
control. Administrative services is more in 
the line of policy-making decisions and that 
kind of ‘thing. 


Mr. Chairman: Item 4 agreed to. On item 
5, personnel services. 


Mr. Moffatt: Is this the branch of the 
ministry that works very closely with Drake 
Personnel to hire people? May I ask the 
minister just what sort of procedure is set up? 
Is it normal for your personnel services peo- 
ple to use Manpower or is it more normal 


for them to use outside personnel such as 
Drake? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: This is the first time 
this has ever happened. As I have explained 
before, our personnel branch, working first 
with Housing and now working entirely on 
its own, does all of the recruitment of two 
types of employees in the rent review pro- 


gramme: the rent review officers and the 
senior information officers in each of our 


rent review offices. Those are recruited, inter- 
viewed and recommended for employment by 
our Own personnel services division. All the 
support staff—that is, the clerks, the informa- 
tion clerks, the receptionists, the stenos and 
so on in the rent review offices are hired 
under contract by Drake Personnel. They are 
Drake Personnel employees. Drake Personnel 
does the interviewing. They are on contract 
to Drake Personnel. 


The control that we have is that they are 
under contract and we have in many cases 
asked Drake Personnel to discharge people 
that have been found to be unsatisfactory. 
Other than that, we do no recruitment of 
those people. That’s done by Drake Personnel 
and it’s done for, I think, a very sound rea- 
son. This was a short-term programme which 
would have in our view meant building up an 
administrative headquarters in order to ad- 
minister something which was not going to 
be there for that long. Once you build up an 
administrative headquarters, it remains for- 
ever or almost forever it seems. It is very 
difficult to reduce, once it is in place. The 
fees that were paid to Drake Personnel really 
replace the salaries and overhead we would 
have had to incur if we were to go out and 
do this kind of programme. 


They also have offices everywhere in the 
province which we don’t. Our personnel serv- 
ices branch is right here in Toronto. This 
required getting people out of the local em- 
ployment market and putting them in place 
as quickly as possible. I think they've done a 
very good job. 


Mr. Moffatt: May I ask two questions in 
line of that? Number one, what was the 
direct cost to the ministry paid to Drake 
Personnel for administering that programme? 
Secondly, do you as a normal course of 
events use the Manpower offices in order to 
locate needed employees or staff comple- 
ment? 


[4:45] 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: First of all, if I 
may, I would like to answer your second 
question first. Our personnel people here, Im 
sure, use all sources of available people. I 
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would rather deal with the actual budget of 
Drake Personnel and the impact of the bud- 
get in the rent review vote because it is all 
in that rent review programme. I think per- 
haps you could say how we use local sources 
of people such as Manpower. 


Mr. LeClerec: When a vacancy arises and 
we have permission— 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I wonder if you 
would identify yourself for the committee. 


Mr. LeClere: I’m sorry. My name is Le- 
Clerc, the director of personnel. When a 
vacancy arises and we have permission to 
recruit outside the ministry —this is only 
where there are no staff within the provincial 
government available or qualified — we have 
access through newspapers and Manpower. 


Mr. Moffatt: You normally go to Manpower 
as a source of employees? The reason I raise 
this is not that I have any objection to the 
way you have recruited people. I have no 
idea how you do it. You must do it well. I 
don’t hear of any problems with it. I have 
had it pointed out to me by Manpower peo- 
ple—I am sure other persons in the Legis- 
lature have as well—that the agency which 
comes the least often to fill its manpower 
needs is the provincial government. They 
would like to know why that is the case. I 
am raising it as a matter of form and I think 
a lot of people are going to be raising it in 
the estimates of other ministries. 


Mr. LeClerc: Normally outside Toronto, 
in the many towns where the registry offices 
are, for example, we have a number of drop- 
in applications. Whenever we have a vacancy 
there, the first look is at the drop-in inven- 
tory. We would only go to Manpower if 
there are no people in the drop-in inventory. 
Most of the government offices are relatively 
well known in the small towns. When we 
have to fill a vacancy, we do it that way. We 
do have access to Manpower when we have a 
vacancy. If the vacancy is at a given senior 
level, we advertise it to make it well known. 


Mr. Moffatt: May I say that one of the 
things which I would ask is that a greater 
use be made of the liaison potential with 
Manpower. I think there is a difficulty here 
with the drop-in applications which by nature 
you would deal with because people take the 
time to bring them in. In an area such as 
ours, the region of Durham, we have an in- 
flated unemployment figure right now for a 
variety of reasons. What tends to happen 
there is that the Manpower people are spend- 
ing a lot of time contacting everybody they 


can think of with regard to job openings, 
placement possibilities and so on. Whenever 
they contact any agency of the provincial 
government they are always told, “No, we 
have a file of applications a mile thick which 
we have to go through first.” 


Might it not be better in terms of efficiency, 
and even to save money, if that initial screen- 
ing and filling were not done by two or 
three people trying to keep track of all the 
applications you might have in an individual 
office. Instead, you say to Manpower, “For 
the Peterborough or Oshawa office, whatever 
it might be, we need three people with the 
following qualifications. Send us your list 
and tell them to arrange an interview.” I 
don’t know how that would work but it seems 
to me that if we have an employment agency 
which Manpower pretends to be, we should 
be using it. If we are serious about restraints, 
that is one of the areas where we can really 
practise. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Most of our local 
programme people do the hiring. The per- 
sonnel branch here does recruiting for people 
and I think, as Mr. LeClerc has pointed out, 
they would use Manpower along with the 
other normal ways of obtaining employees. I 
don’t think we should rely entirely on Man- 
power. ‘A lot of people are changing jcbs 
and are not unemployed. They are perfectly 
satisfactory for the job and we can recruit 
them by advertising or letting it be known 
that there is a vacancy. We are a very small 
ministry. I can tell you that outside the 
rent review programme, our total recruiting 
in the year—and that includes replacements 
—is 342. 


Mr. Moffatt: It’s not a significant item. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: We're not a very 
significant employer. 


Mr. Moffatt: Mr. Chairman, listed here is 
the parliamentary assistant’s salary and I 
thought, since the parliamentary assistant is 
here, he might like to tell us how he and 
the minister co-operate in terms of their jobs. 
Does Mr. Drea work in specific areas or 
across the field or what? He might operate 
as a Sid Handleman, without glasses or 
something. I thought, maybe, he would just 
like to comment. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I think I would like 
to comment before Frank does, because he 
is far too modest to tell you what he does. 


Mr. Moffatt: 
cover, Sid. 


I think you just blew his 
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Hon. Mr. Handleman: It’s exactly what I 
wanted to say. He does a great deal. When 
you say “blowing his cover,” Frank does a 
great deal of undercover work for us. He 
has a great knowledge of things that go on. 
Those of us who come from the more in- 
nocent parts of the province, don’t really 
understand the kinds of problems that are 
starting to pervade our society. We've all 
lived too innocently to know those things 
and I rely greatly on Mr. Drea to keep me 
informed on that. 


He also has carried legislation through the 
House, on occasion, when I haven’t been able 
to be here or when I wasn’t familiar with the 
subject matter. Two very important pieces 
of legislation, the Business Practices Act and 
the Travel Industry Act, were both carried 
through the Legislature by Frank Drea. Also, 
because I came into the ministry at a time 
when a lot of research had been done on the 
reformation of our liquor laws, he had been 
involved in that, over a period of more than 
two years, and certainly was of great help 
to me in that. 

He has special expertise in a variety of 
areas and I’ve drawn on that quite exten- 
sively. I don’t think, as I say, there is a 
specific area of responsibility that we have 
determined between us that he should handle 
but he has had a great deal to do with al- 
most every area of responsibility in the min- 
istry. He’s helpful in policy formulation, which 
is a very special field. If I were to say there 
is one area where Frank Drea has been the 
most help to me personally, and to the min- 
istry, it’s been in the area of policy formula- 
tion which is a very difficult job. I'll let you 
blow your own horn for a while. 


Mr. Moffatt: You seem to think he earns 
his keep, in other words. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: More than that. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you anything to say 
for yourself, Mr. Drea? 


Mr. Drea: I’m awfully good at getting 
courthouses built. I’m not incompetent like 
some people. You asked for it, you got it. 


Mr. Roy: I’m not finished with you yet. 


Mr. Drea: The question comes up because, 
in a ministry like this and in some other 
ministries, there is a tendency that certain 
responsibilities are divided. There has never 
been a division of responsibility in this as 
there is in MTC or in Industry and Tourism 
when they had a parliamentary assistant, so 
it’s an across-the-line thing. Whatever the 
minister wants, he gets. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: That’s on record. 


Mr. Roy: Seeing as I was invited to this 
discussion, I would just like to say that I’ve 
had some discussions with your parliamentary 
assistant before. Seeing as weve discussing 
general principles of the ministry, and gen- 
eral philosophy, I’m just concerned that the 
parliamentary secretary, who is in a position 
of some importance throughout the ministry— 
knowing that the ministry is involved in a 
variety of activities from liquor licences to 
lotteries to God knows what else—I just 
wondered whether, in view of your comments 
with me, in fact, the other day in the House, 
about the fact that if you happen to be a 
member from a Conservative riding— 


Mr. Drea: Quote it right. 


Mr. Roy: That’s what I said. You said 
you were able to obtain a courthouse and that 
the reason for it was that the riding happened 
to be represented by a Tory—by one in the 
Conservative Party— 


Mr. Drea: Read the dialogue. 


Mr. Roy: Let me finish. You'll get a 
chance to respond. In view of that, I would 
be interested to know, from a philosophical 
point of view, whether the parliamentary 
assistant to the minister conducts his affairs 
in the ministry on the basis that one of the 
criteria, in deciding certain policy matters 
within various ridings is who represents 
that riding. Is that riding represented by a 
member of the government, a Conservative, 
or by a member of the other two parties, 
the NDP or the Liberals? I just wonder as 
a matter of philosophy whether you sub- 
scribe to that, as you said in the House that 
you did, or whether ee were sort of on a 
frolic of your own when you made— 


Mr. Drea: No, I wasn’t on a frolic of my 
own, and if you are going to quote me out 
of Hansard I wish you would quote me cor- 
rectly, although I can understand it’s some- 
what difficult for you. 

First of all, I think it is a matter of rec- 
ord, and I think the people from the three 
parties will agree that certainly I am just as 
helpful, if I can be, to any and all of the 
three parties. I think I just got done han- 
dling a rather delicate matter for someone in 
the New Democrats which required some 
expertise and that was handled all the same, 
regardless. I also think the particular person 
was in your riding. Nonetheless, he came to 
another party. 

One of the difficulties across Ontario is 
that in terms of consumer legislation, things 
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don’t go by ridings. That’s a rather frivolous 
statement. They go by areas or they go by 
regions. Certainly there is a difference in the 
type of consumer complaint in Metropolitan 
Toronto from the type in a farm area or in 
northern Ontario. They go across regions 
and it is silly to suggest there is any applica- 
tion of the law in this ministry, whether it is 
something as personal as alcohol policy or 
lotteries or what have you. It’s administered 
by the statute. 

There are some people who argue that, 
philosophically, I am too tough on the en- 
forcement. I think laws are made to be 
obeyed, not to be broken, not to be bent. 
If that means I am too tough and too inflex- 
ible, well, it’s somewhat like the last chair- 
man of the Liquor Licence Board, Mr. 
Mackey. I personally think he had a bad rap 
because he was accused of making policy 
decisions. He never did. He carried out the 
legislation. It is always my feeling that if the 
members want breaks or bending or what 
have you, they have every opportunity to do 
so in the House. They just change the legis- 
lation. 


Mr. Roy: Seeing that you are involved in 
a very sensitive position here as parliamen- 
tary secretary to a very important ministry, 
I would just like you to make a correction 
on the fact you say that all ridings are 
treated the same, and— 


Mr. Drea: Ask your colleagues in your 
own party. 


Mr. Roy: —that questions and _ certain 
other activities which have to be decided by 
your ministry are decided on the basis of 
merit and objectivity— 


Mr. Drea: That’s right. 


Mr. Roy: —and not on the basis that you 
suggested the other day. The way you got 
a courthouse happened to be because you 
happened to be a member of the govern- 
ment and that is why you got it. That is 
why we didn’t get a courthouse in Ottawa. 


Mr. Drea: The reason you didn’t get a 
courthouse in Ottawa is you have been too 
busy making speeches and not willing 
enough to go in and fight for one. 


Mr. Roy: Oh, I see. Well, that’s not what 
you said, 


Mr. Chairman: The Chair feels this has 
precious little to do with the estimates as 
such and that personal attacks, such as they 
are, can be better carried out in some other 
forum. I have allowed a certain latitude 


with respect to the matter, but we are cut- 
ting the throats of subsequent estimates here 
very gravely as things go on. I would rather 
this be desisted from if you can possibly 
bring yourself to it. 


Mr. Roy: I appreciate your comments, Mr. 
Chairman. It is not my style to get involved 
in personal attacks. Nevertheless, I think it 
was of importance that I take five minutes— 


Mr. Chairman: All right. You have been 
allowed five minutes. 


Mr. Roy: —to correct the record and make 
it very clear I am somewhat concerned at 
certain comments attributed to you, and not 
denied because they are right in Hansard, 
that certain people manage to get more for 
their ridings because they happen to be gov- 
ernment members. You said it, I didn’t. 


Mr. Drea: We work harder. 


Mr. Chairman: T think this has penetrated 
to Mr. Drea and I think we should proceed. 
Are there any further comments with respect 
to the parliamentary assistant’s salary? 


Ms. Sandeman: Oh, I don’t know about 
the salary. 


Mr. Chairman: Go ahead. 


Ms. Sandeman: A question about his func- 
tion. 


Mr. Chairman: With respect to this vote 
as a whole? 


Ms. Sandeman: Yes. I think the minister 
commented that the assistant would do 
whatever was asked of him. I was a little 
suspicious—no, maybe that’s the wrong word. 
I wondered when Mr. Drea introduced a 
private member’s bill into the Legislature, 
which was to do with the licensing of 
abortion referral centres, if that was in some 
sense your bill, Mr. Minister, which you 
wanted to try out on us to see how we re- 
sponded? 

[5:00] 

My suspicions arose because of the ex- 
treme similarity of the wording of that bill 
to the travel agents bill because it seems to 
me that licensing normally comes under 
your ministry. We all know that abortion, 
apart from the licensing of the abortion re- 
ferral itself, is a very sensitive topic. I won- 
dered if this was a way of flying a kite with- 
out bringing it into the full forum of the 
Legislature to see how we would all re- 
spond. Maybe now you'll drop it because 
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you didn’t get support. Is this one of the 
jobs for the poor assistant? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: First of all, there 
was absolutely no suggestion whatsoever. I 
had no idea that the bill was going to be 
introduced. Parliamentary secretaries have 
the privileges of any private member to 
introduce a bill. I would be the last one to 
say there have not been bills introduced by 
private members that weren’t flyers to engage 
public reaction. I can assure you that this one, 
if it was, was not initiated by this ministry. 
I can’t speak for any other ministry. Mr. Drea 
can tell you. 


Mr. Drea: Do you want to know why the 
similarity? 


Ms. Sandeman: Because you drew it up. 


Mr. Drea: No, the similarity is that it was 
straight regulatory law. That’s all. All of our 
regulatory law, if you want to look at it— 
whether it’s automobiles or whatever—all of 
the civil regulatory laws are identical almost 
word for word. 


Ms. Sandeman: Could I ask you then, if 
you weren't behind Mr. Drea’s bill, to take 
another look at that whole field of licensing? 
Instead of limiting itself to the area in which 
Mr. Drea spoke to that bill, which was just 
licensing abortion referral centres which send 
patients or clients out of the country, I 
wonder if the ministry is giving any consider- 
ation to a blanket licensing and a setting 
of standards for those centres? Mr. Drea 
made some very pertinent comments during 
the course of that debate. It seemed to me 
one of the problems with his bill was that 
there were no standards set and the licensing 
given would have been rather narrow. I 
wonder if that’s something your ministry is 
addressing itself to? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: It isn’t and it hasn't. 
Normally what we do within the ministry, 
whether members believe it or not, is to 
review every private member’s bill which 
touches on our area of responsibility. I 
would have to say that my initial reaction 
to that is that the regulatory activities of 
our ministry might be somewhat misapplied 
in this field but it may be an area that we 
would have to look at. 


Ms. Sandeman: It might be a Health 
matter. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Certainly we would 
consult with Health and others. 


Mr. Drea: Could I say something? The 
purpose of the bill was that there is a situ- 
ation now, and you know it as well as I do, 
concerning health—whether at the local, pro- 
vincial or National Health and Welfare 
federal level—which the municipalities or what 
have you seem to be totally incapable, be- 
cause I think they have tried, of pursuing. 
All the bill was, was an attempt to foster 
further dialogue in this whole area, because 
I agree with you that it’s very important. But 
the difficulty is in setting standards, and I 
think you would agree with me on that, in 
that direction. 

I suppose you could set certain moral 
standards, but the actual health and the 
psychological or psychiatric or aftercare are 
very specialized fields. If there is going to 
be regulation in the future, I'm not sure 
licensing is the answer. There could be 
licensing in terms of the money maybe, but 
the other aspects are far more important. I 
really think those have to be done by the 
people who are going to have to do the 
job. 


Ms. Sandeman: Which is Health? 


Mr. Drea: The people in the health, the 
aftercare, field are the people who have to 
make the standards. 


Ms. Sandeman: I don’t want to get into a 
dialogue, Mr. Drea, but that’s why we op- 
posed your bill. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we've had enough 
on this particular subject. We're debating 
what was a private member’s bill in the 
House at the present time. 


Mr. Roy: Could I ask one question while 
we're on the general vote 1301, Mr. Chair- 
man? Youre looking at me with some meas- 
ure of impatience. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, I am. Go ahead. 


Mr. Roy: I just want to ask you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for your indulgence in this matter. Are 
we still on the general vote 1301 or did you 
proceed down specifically? 


Mr. Chairman: We took them one by one, 
Mr. Roy. 


Mr. Roy: I see. If I was to ask a question 
on general administration and policy in rela- 
tion to one of the functions of the minister, 
would you say I would have to wait until one 
of those specific things came up? 


Mr. Chairman: I would say, Mr. Roy, with 
your known ingenuity you would be able to 
work it in elsewhere. 
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Mr. Roy: I’m looking here. The timing is 
always important in these things, Mr. Chair- 
man, as you know. 


Mr. Chairman: You mean you won't be 
here. Is that the purpose of it? 


Mr. Roy: That might be. 


Mr. Chairman: Some restriction has to be 
exercised. We can go on almost indefinitely. 
I would think we should move forward and 
if you have some specific point as it comes 
up in the future, then work it in. 


Vote 1301 agreed to. 
On vote 1302: 


Mr. Chairman: Item 1, securities. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I would like to in- 
troduce Mr. Pattillo, Mr. Bray and Mr. 
Salter. 


Mr. Reed: Mr. Chairman, the Ontario 
Securities Commission is empowered with 
the right to change policy, as I understand 
it, at its discretion, really without being an- 
swerable to the Legislature as a whole. The 
policies they are allowed to change are not 
actual legislation, but they are guidelines set 
down by the commission. This means there 
is no penalty for not adhering to such guide- 
lines. But if the guidelines have not been 
adhered to by a particular company, then in 
all likelihood that company’s prospectus 
would not be accepted when it comes be- 
fore the commission for approval. That is 
the way the OSC operates. 

I am really flying along here—learning as 
we go. All prospectus applications by all 
companies in Ontario must come before the 
Ontario Securities Commission for approval. 
If they don’t follow the policy set down by 
the commission, they face the risk of not 
having their prospectus accepted. 


The commission has recently revised OSC 
policy which contains a number, 3.02, which 
became effective April 1, 1976. They must 
have felt it was done democratically since 
briefs were invited to be submitted from all 
organizations that would be affected. The 
OSC then has a chance to review any pro- 
posed policy according to comments from 
concerned groups. 


What they were effectively attempting to 
do in this policy revision was to ensure that 
the public was adequately informed as to 
the true nature and the essential risks of any 
venture for the risk undertaken. This was to 
be accomplished by the elimination of the 
shady promotional dealer who would create 
a market for junior mining shares simply by 


telephoning clients to inform them of {ficti- 
tious price movements by the stock. 


The regulations governing these promo- 
ters’ activities will have an unfortunate side 
effect, however, and that is of limiting the 
opportunities for legitimate entrepreneurs. 
That is very unfortunate since it will then 
become tougher for the small companies to 
obtain capital and eventually go public. I 
don’t think the larger mining companies are 
going to be seriously affected by this policy 
revision. Therefore, since it is the smaller 
company which will suffer, particularly with 
respect to financing their exploration activi- 
ties, I would think the provincial govern- 
ment would make some kind of concession 
to the smaller companies in the form of 
perhaps increased tax writeoffs for explora- 
tion expenditures. 


It remains to be seen whether the action 
taken by this year’s budget with regard to 
the capital tax relief for AOD ETORUGIBE 
mines will provide the stimulus now neede 
to replace the loss of the genuine entre- 
preneur. However, it remains that the On- 
tario Securities Commission is a very power- 
ful body in the province. I would hope they 
would operate in conjunction with the par- 
ticular ministry involved when they change 
the guidelines of certain sectors of the prov- 
ince’s industry, such as the latest policy re- 
vision in the mining industry. This would 
ensure their understanding of any ill effects 
that may result as a consequence of those 
actions. 


What I am trying to say in that statement 
is that it would appear by these recent revi- 
sions that the little fellow is really going to 
have trouble raising the risk capital that is 
necessary for exploration and goodness 
knows, in the Province of Ontario one of the 
things where we have a definite weakness at 
the moment is in the exploration area and 
that whole field of mining exploration. We 
have allowed it to wind down over the last 
few years and we certainly must encourage 
all of those things that will be undertaken 
to stimulate it. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore Mr. Pattillo responds as I know only he 
can, I would like to again, for Mr. Reed’s 
information, point out that all of our regu- 
latory agencies do operate under legislation. 
There is nobody out there free-wheeling, 
doing their own thing. The Securities Com- 
mission operates under a variety of Acts— 
primarily the Securities Act, of course, 
which governs its activities—and within that 
the Securities Commission has very deliber- 
ately been given by the government a great 
deal of independence in its role as the pro- 
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tector of the small investor. That is its func- 
tion. Its function is to provide confidence in 
the securities market. 


We obviously can’t provide 100 per cent 
protection against speculative investments or 
youll stop everything, but the Securities 
Commission—and I have said this on so 
many occasions—is one of those organiza- 
tions which is widely admired fer its emcee 
ship and its initiatives and the way it carries 
out its responsibility. I would resist any sug- 
gestion that the Securities Commission, in 
carrying out its responsibilities under its Act, 
should be deferring to another interest than 
that of the investor. 


Obviously, government policies must be 
conformed to and I am sure the Securities 
Commission would accept that kind of 
guideline. But to suggest there should be 
another interest that would interfere with its 
primary function of protecting the investor, 
in my view, is simply unacceptable to me as 
the minister. 

I know you are referring to the junior 
mining policy. There have been allegations 
made that the policy, as outlined by the 
Securities Commission and as adopted by the 
Province of Quebec in conjunction with us, 
will in some way reduce the amount of 
xploration and the amount of  capi- 
tal available to the small entrepreneur. 
Mr. Pattillo is far better qualified than I to 
answer that allegation, as he has done before. 
I want to point out that the Premier (Mr. 
Davis) has established a committee to monitor 
the results of that policy, and that committee 
is charged with reporting, in our view, some- 
what too quickly, but it will meet its dead- 
line and report to the Premier as to the 
effects of the policy. Mr. Pattillo can deal 
with the specifics of that policy. 


Mr. Pattillo: Thank you, Mr. Minister. Mr. 
Reed, I want you to appreciate the back- 
ground on this policy that was brought out. 
The then-president of the prospectors and 
developers, with the general manager, came 
to see us and said: “Would you please 
inquire into the present operations, see if 
any improvements can be made, because we 
are suffering?” We began these hearings last 
year. 


In the first instance, we weren't getting 
very much help, because a lot of people 
thought that we were just going through an 
exercise. But when they found out we were 
serious in trying to get at the root of the 
trouble, as they were seeing it, they did 
come in and a lot of briefs were filed. Follow- 
ing the hearings and the reading of the 


briefs, we had individual meetings with each 
group affected; that is, the prospector, the 
promoter and the broker-dealer, the lawyers 
and the engineers. This is where we began 
to have trouble because each individual group 
said: “The proposal you've got for the rest 
is just great. But it is not very good for 
us. 


[5:15] 


After meeting with each of these individu- 
ally, we put out a draft policy in July; and at 
the request of some persons who were 
interested, we agreed we would extend the 
time for replies. The replies came in in 
October. At that time we worked for a period 
of several weeks and again had meetings 
with each group or representatives of them. 
We put out a new draft policy in December. 


The draft policy that we put out in Decem- 
ber had been carefully discussed with the 
Quebec Securities Commission, and some of 
the views represented some of their thinking; 
we were hoping that we could get a uniform 
policy for the two contiguous provinces and 
that this might make a decided improvement. 


When we put out the policy in December 
they came back and said: “You haven't got 
enough incentive in here for the promoter. 
You haven’t got enough incentive in here for 
the broker-dealer. Your proposals for the 
prospector are fine.” That’s what they told 
us. 

When we brought out our final report, 
where we improved the incentives for the 
broker-dealer and changed the situation for 
the promoter—they said there was going to 
be a tax consequence; we made a change so 
that there would be no tax consequence— 
they attacked us on two grounds, or perhaps 
three. 

First, they said the meetings that had been 
held in January were to be continued. That 
unfortunately was a misunderstanding, be- 
cause Mr. Da Costa and Mr. Salter and the 
people from Quebec who were carrying on 
those meetings didn’t understand that. They 
thought the meetings were concluded; they 
had all the representations, and it was just 
a matter of making a final decision. They 
attacked us on that ground. 

They attacked us on the ground that we 
were going to try to substitute our judgement 
as to what properties should be advanced and 
what properties shouldn’t. Quite frankly, that 
is not so. When we were having the hearings, 
the idea came up that our engineer con- 
sultant didn’t have the ability, or no one 
would have the ability, to deal with all 
possible minerals. They were afraid that he 
would be recommending to the commission 
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that they turn down things that he wouldn’t 
have the knowledge about. 


Somebody—and I can’t recall who it was, 
without looking up the minutes—came up 
with the idea that what we should have is 
a review board, something similar to our 
financial advisory committee. The review 
board would represent the mining industry, 
the prospectors and others. Then, if a property 
was turned down because it didn’t seem to 
have sufficient merit to justify public invest- 
ment, it could be taken to the review board. 


We thought that was a good idea. We 
accepted that. But as far as the commission 
itself is concerned, none of us is in the min- 
ing business or in the prospecting business. 
We have one commissioner who is thoroughly 
familiar with mining and prospecting, but the 
rest of us aren’t and we have to rely on the 
best advice we can get. But we're prepared, 
as we have said right along, to listen to any 
representations that were made by anybody. 
But somebody has to make a decision as to 
whether the public is to be exposed. 


For instance, last year a person came in 
with a company and wanted to raise some 
thousands of dollars. He wanted to have 
75,000 free shares for himself that he was 
going to sell to the public. The heavy in- 
vestment he had made up to that time was 
$600 and he had got a friend of his, who 
was an engineer working in the vicinity of 
these claims, to go down and look at the 
property and do what he called “bird-dog” 
it. They wanted to put the whole responsi- 
bility on the public to invest in that; they 
having spent the huge sum of $600. One of 
them was a lawyer in the city and the other 
was an engineering friend of his; and we 
said no. I hope you would agree we are 
right. 


What we have set up here is a different 
concept than you and others in the field 
have been accustomed to, and this is where 
I think a lot of the trouble has risen. In the 
past, you've had a company created, called 
the Galaxy Mining Co. or the Rose Mining 
Co. or something. It’s dealing with one set 
of claims. They go out and they get so much 
money from the public and if the thing 
turns out to be a bust that’s the end of it. 
It’s known as the one-shot deal. The broker- 
dealers have set this thing up so that they 
come forward with a new deal about every 
three months to keep themselves and their 
salesmen in business. 


Not long ago we cleared off from the 
records of the companies branch over 250 
such companies that were no longer doing 
anything, not even filing returns. The only 
people who were making anything out of 


that were the lawyers, and the promoters, 
and people who operated as secretaries to 
keep these companies’ forms and that sort of 
thing. 

What we're trying to do is set up a com- 
pany by people who are genuinely inter- 
ested in deralonins and looking for proper- 
ties. This would be a company known as an 
exploration and development company. You 
put your various prospects in that company; 
you may have one, you may have another 
one later, you may have a third—they all go 
in that company. If one of those prospects 
turn out to be worthwhile, you spin it off 
into a mining company, and that’s where 
the developers in the development company 
make their money. The mining company, 
having spun off, the shares go back into the 
developing company and are distributed by 
way of dividend or such as that. 


That’s the whole concept of the scheme. 
The trouble is the people who have been 
criticizing us most severely won't sit down 
and study it. One of our greatest critics ad- 
mitted to me he’d never read it. I hope, Mr. 
Reed, that you will appreciate, as I try to, 
that you can’t do anything in this world 
without being criticized and I’m prepared to 
take the criticism. 


Mr. Reed: Thank you very much, and I 
do appreciate your comments, There’s a 
little plaque sitting on the desk in the office 
of the Ombudsman, and it says: “To avoid 
criticism, say nothing, do nothing, be noth- 
ing.” You have certainly enlisted my sym- 
pathies in this regard. 

I think no one takes issue with the fact 
that there has been a whole area that has 
to be cleaned up, if you like, to use the 
vernacular. The concern that has been ex- 
pressed, and it obviously has been expressed 
to you, is that if we have a small, legitimate 
entrepreneur who is capable of going into 
the field, then we want to be careful that 
he is not simply eliminated along with the 
flotsam. 


Mr. Pattillo: We certainly intend that. 
May I just read to you the first few lines of 
the application of the policy: “Policies are 
euidelines only. The commission and the 
director will always exercise their discretion 
and they are not bound by policies. Special 
or unusual circumstances will be carefully 
considered.” 


Mr. Reed: Do you feel that part of this— 
you obviously stated that part of this diffi- 
culty seems to be a lack of familiarity with 
the new concept. Would that be a fair state- 
ment? 
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Mr. Pattillo: I think that’s a correct state- 
ment. I can tell you that I invite some of 
our greatest critics to come up to talk to me 
and they arrive with a tape recording ma- 
chine. I said, “I have no objection to that.” 
They turned it on; they stayed all afternoon 
and I tried to explain this. They said they 
hadn’t previously appreciated what I was 
telling them about the development and ex- 
ploration company and how you'd spin it off 
if you had something. I said “Gentlemen, 
take this away. Youve got this recording; 
play it until you have studied the whole 
thing with your experts and anyone else and 
come back.” They haven’t been back yet. 


Mr. Reed: Thank you very much. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I’ve read a 
few of the criticisms and comments on this 
new policy. I don’t pretend to know a great 
deal about it but it does seem fairly evident 
that the Canadian entrepreneurs in the min- 
ing industry feel they are not getting enough 
capital—that is, the feria ones, the ones 
who really want to explore and develop and 
go into production. I think we’ve got to look 
at the cause of this. 


They seem to feel that the investment 
dealers do not give them enough of a shake 
as it were. The investment dealers are en- 
couraging people to invest money in the 
United States in what appear to be more 
lucrative ventures, which is not building up 
Canada at all. The money is going out of 
the country or into large foreign corpora- 
tions which come into Canada to explore 
and develop. 

I wonder whether we shouldn’t be address- 
ing ourselves to this problem of how to get 
capital for legitimate Canadian mining devel- 
opers and explorers and whether the commis- 
sion or the government would think of requir- 
ing investment dealers to revote a certain per- 
centage of their investment to small Canada 
entrepreneurs. You'd have to work out a 
definition of what kinds of activity you 
wanted to encourage. 


There is precedent for this in the banks 
setting aside certain loan funds for small 
business on a sort of voluntary commitment 
basis. I haven’t seen the investment dealers 
offering a voluntary commitment. It might be 
tried before you made it a requirement of 
their operation. That’s one route which might 
be considered. 

The second route, it seems to me, is why 
not consider a joint public-private investment 
for Canada entrepreneurship in mining? Set 
up a public fund which could be teamed with 
private capital which might be raised by the 
first device I mentioned or might just be 


raised on the open market. Let’s see whether 
we can’t get some more capital available for 
Canadian mining developments. If we want 
to keep our mining profits in Canada, it 
seems to me that’s what we should be aiming 
at. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I think we are get- 
ting into Ontario government policies. The 
Securities Commission, I think, would be 
remiss if it started to put its imprimatur on 
certain mining companies, saying, “Those are 
the good ones to invest in.” Then they would 
have a responsibility to the investor if the 
investment turned out to be a bad one. I 
don’t think we want to get into that kind of 
thing. I think an investment counsellor has 
a responsibility to his client to invest his 
money in the most lucrative way it can be 
done subject to all the laws of the country. 
[5:30] 

As far as public and private investment is 
concerned, we do have something called the 
Canada Development Corp., which, it is my 
understanding, is for the purpose of bringing 
private and public investment in Canadian 
ventures, and not necessarily risky ventures. It 
was my understanding it was to retain Cana- 
dian ownership of certain ventures, but not 
necessarily to encourage the growth in Can- 
ada of specific industry sectors. 


I really don’t think the Securities Com- 
mission can develop overall government 
policy. I must say that since the junior 
mining policy and some of the criticism that 
has been made of it, I have discussed with 
the Treasurer the possibility of developing an 
overall policy governing capital formation. 

I think Toronto and Ontario are the capital 
market centres of Canada. It is very impor- 
tant to provide capital for those ventures 
which are small and don’t have access to 
international capital markets. I quite agree 
that they need it. 

The question is how far the government 
should go in suggesting a direction of capital 
into what may very well be not only a specu- 
lative, but a highly speculative venture. As 
soon as the Securities Commission “approves” 
any company or investment, then it inevitably 
becomes responsible for that company’s per- 
formance. I don’t think the Securities Com- 
mission either wants to, or should have that 
kind of a mandate. 


Ms. Bryden: With respect, Mr. Minister, I 
wasn’t suggesting that you should put your 
imprimatur on a particular company, but 
that you should develop a definition of a 
company that would be eligible for the 
capital that might be earmarked by a certain 
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percentage of the investment dealers’ capital 
being available for investment in Canadian- 
operated developing and exploring activities. 

Secondly, when you mention the Canada 
Development Corp. as being available for a 
joint venture, there is no Ontario counter- 
part. It seems to me that the Canada Devel- 
opment Corp. is concerned with overall proj- 
ects in all provinces, but that there might be 
a field for a particular Ontario interest in 
developing our own_ resources through a 
joint public-private risk-taking venture. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I believe the Treas- 
urer did, on budget night, table a bill for 
Ontario and the federal government to look 
at. It would require some amendments to 
federal law, but it is a model of the kind of 
risk capital corporation that we see develop- 
ing in Ontario, and I think it is worth study- 
ing. I don’t believe any one of us believes 
that it is the total answer, because I believe 
it does rely entirely on private capital. But 
it does give government encouragement for 
the formation of that kind of a risk capital 
corporation. 


Ms. Bryden: I understand it is not going 
past first reading. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: No, that’s right. It 
is there to study, and I think for comment 
and suggestions for amendments; I have 
made some myself. 


Mr. Roy: If I might just discuss items 
along the lines raised by Ms. Bryden. What 
I am concerned about is in the general area 
of policy and philosophy. Knowing the role 
played by the Securities Commission, it is 
certainly not in the realm of policy making 
as suggested by Ms. Bryden. But my con- 
cern is what we can do to get Canadians 
to quit always putting their money in bank 
accounts. We have seen, even in an infla- 
tionary period, the increase in money being 
put into bank accounts. We, Canadians, as 
compared to people in the United States, are 
always afraid of investing. The major in- 
vestment for any Canadian seems to be just 
in the realm of real estate. That is some- 
thing he understands. Of course, that is now 
being cut off somewhat by the capital gains 
tax and the Land Speculation Tax Act that 
we have enacted provincially. 


I was just wondering, as a matter of philo- 
sophical discussion, whether a lot of that is 
through ignorance of what the stock market 
and all of that is all about; where people 
don’t really understand it. I must admit that 
I don’t understand it. It is not something that 
I have ever been involved in. I have a gen- 
eral idea how the process works. 


But somehow, through this government— 
and as you have mentioned, Toronto and 
Ontario form the centre of business activity— 
there is an awful lot of money going into all 
sorts of bank accounts. Canadians are put- 
ting their money in the bank but not risking 
it for the future of this country. 

Sometimes we criticize a lot the fact that 
there seems to be too much foreign invest- 
ment in Canada but one of the reasons is 
that it is by default. Very often we as Cana- 
dians are just not putting our money into 
the future of this country through all sorts of 
ventures. 


I would suggest to the minister that this 
is something that we must look at on the 
long term. We can cry all we want about 
foreign investment and everything else, but 
we have to get Canadians to have some 
faith in their country and start putting some 
of their savings into a variety of companies 
and into the future of this country—but I am 
just wondering how to do it. 

How do you get people to take some risk 
—to have the adventurous attitude that many 
Americans have? They are sometimes more 
adventurous about our country than we are 
ourselves. 

I think there certainly is a role to be 
played by government through education— 
through a different approach toward reliev- 
ing some of the ignorance of how the proc- 
ess works. A lot of people stay away from 
something if they don’t know what it is all 
about. They don’t understand it so they 
would rather just put their money in a bank 
account, So I think there’s certainly a role 
to be played by government, and I think 
it’s going to be a necessary role in the future 
if we are really interested in having this 
country for Canadians. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: First of all I would 
like to say that I think the Securities Com- 
mission has a very central role to play in the 
direction that you would like to see invest- 
ment take. I feel that one of the drawbacks 
to Canadians investing in speculative ventures 
—because Canadians are not very shy about 
investing in sure things; they have been the 
blue chip investors of the world for a long 
time—but one of the things they have to 
have, I think, is confidence in the fact that if 
it is speculative, at least they know the 
degree of speculation. I think the Securities 
Commission has played a great role in provid- 
ing that kind of information. 


The technique of the prospectus—well many 
of us never read it. I don’t do any investing 
any more but I did at one time. You used 
to get the prospectus from the broker and 
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obviously didn’t pay any attention to it; you 
would rely on the advice of the broker. But 
the very technique of the prospectus makes 
a company seeking capital divulge and dis- 
close its operations in a way that a skilled 
person can read it. There have been some 
criticisms that it should be able to be read 
by a lay person too. 


Mr. Roy: Yes, that’s what I am wondering. 
How do you get to the fellow on the street? 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I think a good sys- 
tem of licensing of brokers and investment 
dealers is necessary. We should be raising the 
criteria for entry into that business—regulating 
them very strictly to ensure a high standard 
of performance. They have taken unto them- 
selves the job of educating the public both 
in the United States and here because it’s 
in their best interest to do that. The more 
investment there is, the more they are going 
to make. It’s one of these initiatives that the 
industry itself has taken. 


On the other hand, we have to guard 
against—and this is what the Securities Com- 
mission does—the fly-by-nighters or people 
who aren’t skilled in the field providing 
advice to a vulnerable investor. It’s not going 
to be fast. I was a charter member of that 
select committee on economic and cultural 
nationalism and there are no pat answers. 


It is easy enough to say we should divert 
investment. We have done that, we and the 
federal government through a variety of 
techniques—the pension plan requirement that 
only a certain percentage of the total pension 
fund can be invested outside of Canada is 
a very constructive type of move. Also the 
dividend credit which was given by the 
federal government and now is being con- 
fused somewhat by the new type of credit 
which is being given—those kinds of things 
do tend, I think, to divert investment into 
Canadian companies as distinct from foreign 
companies. 


There is still this question of the risky 
venture in Canada. I have had a few theories 
about this. I think, for example, that the 
federal government, which relies so heavily 
on Canada savings bonds as a means of 
raising money, has diverted a great deal of 
capital which, rather than going into the 
sure savings, might have gone into the 
market or into investment which would 
be an asset to the economy. I think that has 
had some bearing on it because they have 
relied very heavily on Canada savings bonds. 
There are billions of dollars tied up in those, 
and they give a very good return with com- 
plete safety and no risk whatsoever. How 
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would you get a person to take his $1,000 
and put it into mining stock in which he 
could possibly become wealthy but he is not 
assured of the nine per cent or the 8.5 per 
cent? 

I think there are a variety of techniques. 
There is no one single answer to it. As I said 
at the outset, I think the Securities Commis- 
sion plays a very central role in the encour- 
agement of investment in Canadian resources. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Renwick. 

Mr. Renwick: Ah! 

Hon. Mr. Handleman: I have the file. 
Mr. Moffatt: What was that all about? 


Mr. Renwick: He was getting away from 
his fellow Ottawans. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I just wanted to say, 
Mr. Renwick, before you start, that today 
before question period I received from the 
commission a complete report on the file. 
There isn’t a genuine document in the whole 
bunch. They are all spurious, forged. 


Mr. Renwick: That was precisely, first of 
all, why I asked the question. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Mr. Harry Bray, not 
Mr. Harold Bray, is here— 


Mr. Renwick: I give myself enough intel- 
ligence to have asked, if there were such a 
file, for you to peruse it. But I think that it 
is very important at some point to say so 
categorically in the House so that it will be 
on the record of the House because I think 
there was a certain amount of comic relief 
in it. There was also a certain amount of 
knavery involved in the circulation of that. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: Well, if you have 
any information, it has been intriguing me as 
to why anybody would go to that great 
amount of work and trouble to put a file like 
that together. There is a motivation there 
somewhere. 


Mr. Renwick: A couple of the documents 
sounded so much like Mr. Bray’s. 


Ms. Sandeman: May I say something on 
that? I hope you are putting your mind to 
that question and obviously you are, because 
the important seems to me why would some- 
body do that? There may be something that 
the ministry should be alerted to. If the file 
was produced by a genuine public servant, it 
certainly gives some truth to the rumours that 
float around that we can’t spell any more. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: It originated in 
Ottawa and we managed to salvage an 
envelope so we have something for our in- 
vestigators to go on. 


Mr. Renwick: Let me add to what my col- 
league said about the seriousness of it. What 
concerned me, of course, was that I know 
some of the signatures sort of visually. It is 
a matter which I am certain you are not just 
treating as a joke and that it is significant 
because I think it is true to say that those 
signatures were facsimiles of one kind or 
another of signatures—I have used the word 
incorrectly—forgeries of signatures. 


Mr. Pattillo: They weren’t very good ones. 


Mr. Renwick: No, they weren’t very good, 
but they did look a little bit like them. 


Mr. Pattillo: When you first glance at 
them. 


Mr. Renwick: Well, I don’t see your signa- 
tures. 


Mr. Pattillo: We have gone and compared 
every one of those signatures that we had in 
our files, for instance, Mr. Langford, Mr. 
McFarland and Mr. Bray. It’s none of them. 
Why would anybody putting this together use 
“Harold S. Bray,” when there is no such 
person that we know of? 


Mr. Renwick: I am glad to hear that and I 
just think it would be worth your while to 
reply in the House and put the matter to rest. 
I don’t follow the fortunes of the Securities 
Commission the way I used to at one time, 
so I am not going to go on any sort of a 
fishing expedition just to pass the time of day. 


I want to ask specifically what the minis- 
ter’s intentions are with respect to all the 
work that went into the new Securities Act. 
In this kind of a stable parliament, it would 
seem to me it would occupy our time quite 
well to get the matter in the committee and 
get it dealt with. I imagine it has gone 
through a number of internal refinements and 
you have obviously a lot of submissions and 
resubmissions and so on. I think it’s a shame 
if the amount of work that went into it is 
lost, and I would hope that you would pro- 
ceed reasonably soon. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: All I can say is 
that I think we have refined the draft legisla- 
tion to the maximum extent possible, given 
the limit of the resources available to us. If 
it were to be introduced it would probably 
go through further refinement in the com- 
mittee stage, and I think we are prepared 
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to do that. At the moment, I do not antici- 
pate having it on the order paper before the 
end of the spring session. That’s about all I 
can say. 


[5:45] 


Mr. Renwick: I can understand that. But I 
would hope that if parliament is still extant 
in the fall and if the session goes on then 
it may very well be a useful exercise to get 
it done and out of the way. 


Hon. Mr. Handleman: I would agree if I 
thought we could get it out of the way. Do 
we have a commitment? 


Mr. Renwick: I understand. My only other 
question, and in this sense it is open-ended, 
is I wish you would bring me up to date on 
the exchange commissions. First of all let me 
say that the bulletin keeps me pretty much 
up to date on everything which is going on. 
I still wish you would divide it into two 
parts and get all that statistical information 
out of the one, which is available every 
month, to keep with the rulings and the 
decisions in it. But I would like to be 
brought up to date on the continuing round 
of discussions with the exchange about com- 
missions charged on the exchange. I get lost— 


Mr. Pattillo: That’s all right, I’ve been lost 
a few times and I may be lost again. But the 
situation is this. We had set hearings to start 
May 31. Mistakenly, we thought we under- 
stood from the exchange that the financial 
reports for the quarter ending March 31 
would all be in, processed, and made avail- 
able to us by May 15. When we found out— 
and this was only a couple of weeks ago— 
that this couldn’t happen because a great 
many firms had their year-end on March 31, 
so that it is more than a quarter’s review, and 
that they wouldn’t be able to get informa- 
tion to us until June 15 rather than May 15, 
we then decided to postpone the hearings 
from May 31 to July 19. 


By agreement with counsel for the TSE, 
we have said we will sit from July 19 until 
the end of the month if necessary to hear all 
the representations that we can. If we haven't 
concluded the whole matter then we will 
adjourn and resume after Labour dav as 
counsel for the TSE would not be available 
during the month of August. 


Mr. Renwick: Do you exnect the matter 
to reach some conclusion this fal] then? Is 
that a reasonable assumption? 


Mr. Pattillo: Mr. Renwick, what we have 
tried to set up is this. We hope to make a 
decision before the end of the fall months 
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as to whether the present system of fixed 
rates should continue or whether the nego- 
tiated system, similar to that in New York, 
should be introduced. If we make a decision 
that fixed rates should continue, then we 
have arranged by agreement with the ex- 
change that new hearings would start on 
Nov. 24. Such hearings would be for the 
purpose of determining whether the rates 
should continue as they presently are or 
whether there should be change, not only in 
the quantum of the rate but the manner in 
which they are ascertained. 


So, depending on what comes out of the 
first hearings—and that they may of 
necessity phase right into the second be- 
cause this is a very difficult subject—it would 
probably be some time well into the winter 
before we are going to get the thing straight- 
ened away. 


Mr. Renwick: Thank you for the résumé. 
There were two aspects of it which con- 
cerned me somewhat. One is that I’ve had a 
funny sensation I can’t tell who is doing the 
running. Is there a real effort, made by the 
three major exchanges, in order to get a co- 
ordinated policy and then go to each of the 
respective commissions with the same pol- 
icy? Or is it the Ontario Securities Commis- 
sion which is going to front-run the question 
for the other two exchanges and the other 
two commissions? 


Mr. Pattillo: It’s a little bit of both. The 
respective exchanges—the three; that’s Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver—have all been 
considering the question among their own 
members as to whether they're in favour of 
fixed commissions or whether they wanted 
to go to negotiate it. 


In addition, the Quebec Securities Com- 
mission has made an analysis of the situa- 
tion, so far as the Montreal exchange and its 
members are concerned, up to the end of 
the last calendar year. That is now being 
prepared. It will be finalized, they think, in 
another week or so. That material is going 
to be supplied, to our hearing, by the Que- 
bec Securities Commission and they will 
send persons to our hearings to present it 
and develop it. 

As far as Vancouver is concerned, I’ve 
had an informal chat with the chairman of 
the Vancouver exchange and, of course, 
they want fixed commissions but they rea- 
lize that whatever happens in Toronto, is 
probably going to rule the day. You only 
have to realize the volume of the business 
done in the Toronto exchange, as opposed 
to the volume done on the Montreal ex- 
change, to realize that it is a reality. 
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We came to the conclusion that we had 
to look into this whole matter because of the 
large volumes of money that are flowing out 
of this country, right now, and going down 
into the New York exchange. 


Mr. Renwick: That was the other aspect 
of my concern. It was the extent of the 
drainage of the trading business from the 
markets in Canada to the New York market 
because they have moved on this whole 
question, it seemed to me, with a great deal 
of alacrity. It seems to me to be taking a 
long period of time. 


However, I’ve always been, as you know, 
a staunch supporter of the present system of 
securities administration in Canada on a 
provincial basis with as uniform a security 
law as possible but administered provin- 
cially. Unless this problem is resolved, and 
resolved relatively quickly, then it seems to 
me to be a very strong argument for a 
national exchange. 

I haven’t any other comment to make. I 
do appreciate your remarks. I just wanted 
to let you know that it did appear to me to 
be the one outstanding issue that required 
both care, because of its complexity, and a 
real sense of urgency, particularly on the 
part of the exchange. 


Mr. Pattillo: I quite agree. I was very dis- 
appointed that we had to postpone this 
thing but two of our most knowledgeable 
commissioners, Mr. Morgan and Mr. Steiner, 
said that in their judgement we had to have 
those figures for the quarter ending March 
3L. 


Mr. Renwick: But it’s been going on now 
—what?—this must be into almost its second 
year, isn’t it, since the original application— 


Mr. Pattillo: Study. 


Mr. Renwick: —or study was made of the 
question of negotiated commissions? 


Mr. Pattillo: No, not of negotiated com- 
missions. New York was put on negotiated 
as of May 1 last year. 


Mr. Renwick: Yes. 


Mr. Pattillo: And we became concerned 
before that. 


Mr. Renwick: I think that’s all I was saying 
_that it’s been a problem in Canada for going 
into its second year, because there was a 
period of time on the New York exchange 
when this matter was the subject of a great 
deal of discussion with the SEC before they 
went on to it in the States. 
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The time lag really bothers me. I don't 
know whether anything I have said would 
make any difference to your following it up 
because of the complexity and because of 
the time that will be required. But the 
sooner it’s done the better, because I don't 
think, Mr. Pattillo, you as chairman have 
overstated that significant amounts of money 
are just being lost to the United States simply 
because of the slowness in getting this matter 
dealt with. 


Mr. Chairman: Further matters in connec- 
tion with item 1? 


Mr. Roy: Just as a matter of interest, over 
the last two years, since this has been a prob- 
lem, since there has been a change in New 
York, what’s the percentage increase in the 
sums of money that have been going over? 
Can you just give me a ball park idea? 


Mr. Pattillo: Mr. Roy, I think any figures 
that I might quote might be misleading, 
because the exchange has been monitoring 
since last May, that’s for a year, on the 
securities that can be traded on both the 
Toronto and New York exchanges. We found 
that wasn’t giving the whole picture and we 
have, through Mr. Thompson’s co-operation, 
got material from a lot of the institutions— 
that is the insurance companies, the trust 
companies—which was of assistance. But I 
wouldn’t want to quote a figure. All I can 
say is it’s no small sum. 


Mr. Roy: What you're saying is that the 
figure that you’d quote would maybe be mis- 
leading because the money may be going 
there for other reasons than just commissions? 


Mr. Pattillo: And none of this information 
is given under oath and some of it may not 
be as accurate as it might be; I wouldn’t— 


Mr. Roy: I don’t want to pursue it. When 
you said significant amounts I was just— 
knowing the volume you have on the Toronto 
exchange to start with—I can just imagine 
what the amounts are. 


Mr. Chairman: I’m going to try to move 
through this vote, if possible. Mr. Moffatt? 


Mr. Moffatt: I have one simple question 
about this entire vote 1302, and probably you 
can clear it up with one word. In last year’s 
estimates the amount shown as estimates is 
not the same anywhere as the amount shown 
as estimates in 1975-1976 in this book. 
There’s a discrepancy of $120,000. Last year, 
in this section, it was shown $21,293,000 and 
that coincides with the breakdown as well, 
and— 


Mr. Pattillo: You know, I wish we had that 
kind of money, Mr. Moffatt. 


Mr. Moffatt: —I just want to raise it be- 
cause I don’t know where else to raise it. 


Mr. Reed: Maybe it was estimated and 
deemed to be actual? 


Mr. Moffatt: This is shown as estimates 
1975-1976, as I understand. Do you want to 
deal with it and see if we can find out where 
it went? The estimates stated then don’t co- 
incide with the estimates stated now. 


Mr. Chairman: Deal with it under item 4. 
Any further discussion with respect to item 
1, securities? Carried. 


When we come back at 8 o’clock we'll start 
with the pension plan. 


The committee recessed at 6 p.m. 
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